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Mission Day-schools for the Chinese* 

BY REV. D. N. LYON, SOOCHOW. 

QKJ 

S T is important in all departments of missionary effort that there 
should be a good beginning. The day-school bears a relation 
to onr general work of evangelization very like that of the 
mountain rivulet to the great river. It is one of the sources that go 
to make up the volume of Christian influence that some day is going 
to sweep away all the driftwood of superstition and idolatry from this 
land. Being the foundation of all educational work, and the fountain 
of supplies for higher education, the management of day-schools be¬ 
comes a most important matter for missionaries to consider. 

The note that is struck in the primary school will be the key¬ 
note of all subsequent training. Day-schools as an evangelizing agency 
have been too lightly esteemed, and so a careless, slipshod way of 
carryiug them on has tended to bring them into disrepute. There 
are many reasons why day-schools may he expected to yield good 
results if properly conducted and persevered in. 

(1). They are a thoroughly Chinese institution, and as such are 
not liable to be objected to as foreign agencies foisted upon the 
people against their loug established customs. 

(2). In many parts of China they are the only means of obtain¬ 
ing an education. 

(3). They afford an admirable means of spreading a knowledge 
of the Gospel among the masses of the people and of opening new 
places to Gospel effort. 

(4). They enable ns to reach the children at the earliest or 
formative period of their lives, whilst they at the same time with¬ 
draw the children, for a large portion of each day, from the influence 
of heathen surroundings. 

* Read before the Soochow Literary and Missionary Association, Nov. 5fch, 1896. 
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(5) . They are less expeusive than boarding-schools, and not 
open to the objection that naturally lies against the latter that they 
train the pupils to ideas of dependence on the church for -support. 

(6) . They store the minds of children with Christian truth that 
may some time germinate and bear fruit in renewed lives. 

(7) . They are recruiting camps for candidates for higher educa¬ 
tion, if such education be desirable. 

(8) . They form a nucleus, around which a Christian congre¬ 
gation may be gathered. 

(9) . If, as is often the case in small villages, they supplant the 
heathen schools entirely, it gives Christianity a leadiug place in that 
neighborhood. 

(JO). They supply a felt need, especially in the country districts. 
Schools in villages of from one to two hundred people are the excep¬ 
tion rather than the rule. Thousands of children will grow up in 
complete illiteracy unless we give them this opportunity to learn. 

For these and other reasons that may suggest themselves to 
us we may well consider the question! how we may occupy this field 
of Christian influence iu the most effective manner. It is to he 
taken for granted that our efforts in this direction should be in the 
line of a distinctly Christian education. To expend the money given 
for the evangelization of heathen peoples, in merely secular education, 
is a desecration of sacred funds and a criminal misappropriation of 
the gifts of the Church. Our day-schools therefore must be dis¬ 
tinctly Christian schools. 

In order to this, the first requisite is that we have 
Christian Teachers. 

By this we do not mean simply members of the Church. But we 
do mean men or women who have the love of God and of souls as their 
governing motive iu teaching. It is a mistaken idea that a man who 
is not fit for much else is fit to teach a school. The children come to 
us at the most formative period of life, and the importance of a teach¬ 
er’s example and influence at this period cannot be over-estimated. 

Iu beginning work in new fields it may not be possible to have 
Christian teachers. 

*i 

The rule should not be a hard and fast one, as it may be better 
to begin with a heathen teacher rather than not to begin at all. With 
the present low standard of piety among Chinese Christians it is 
not always easy to draw the line as between an indifferent Christian 
and a moral heathen. Where the school can he under the daily 
supervision of the foreign missionary a respectable heathen may be 
used with safety and profit. There is hope in such cases that the 
teacher may himself become a Christian. Three heathen teachers 
in our Soochow schools have thus been brought into the Church. 
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But where there cannot be that close oversight the teacher 
should by all means be a Christian, and one whose conscience 
will whip him up to the faithful discharge of his duties as before 
God, whether the foreigner is in sight or not. I was much grati¬ 
fied not long ago, when I made an untimely call on one of our 
day-schools, to find them having morning prayers, the teacher read¬ 
ing a chapter sentence by sentence, and the whole school of little 
pupils repeating it after him. Another missionary made a like un¬ 
expected call at another school and found the nominally Christian 
teacher teaching the children to gamble. 

It has been the custom in many parts of the mission field to 
put Christian graduates of the boarding-schools in charge of 
day-schools as a sort of preparatory training for some more advanced 
work. This plan has been found to work badly for the teachers as 
well as for the schools. It would be better to select such as have 
a desire to make teaching their profession and put them under 
experienced teachers as assistants (the schools being enlarged to 
give them plenty to do), and then advance them to take charge of 
separate schools, when they have shown themselves competent. 
Other novices could then be brought in to fill their places under the 
older teachers. The present system works badly, because the boy 
takes to the school as a make-shift, and not with a view to making it 
a success. Whatever teachers are employed we cannot yet dispense 
with close supervision. Day-schools will not run themselves. 

Second .—We must teach 

Christian, not Heathen Books. 

There are several practical questions that ought to be settled in 
the minds of all primary educators in China. They are largely 
questions of fact on which, I venture to say, a good deal of ignorance 
prevails. (1). What books are taught in heathen day-schools? (2). 
Which of these are so free from idolatry and superstition as to be 
considered harmless ? (3). Which are positively heathenish and to 

be avoided? (4). How much time is given in our mission day- 
schools to teaching these heathen books ? 

,After learniug about 1000 characters from square slips of redpaper 
the Chinese pupil is required to memorize the “ Trimetrical Classic,” 
the “Book of Chinese Family Names,” the “ Thousand Character 
Ode” and the “Youth’s Book of Poetry.” Though the curriculum 
differs somewhat in different places this is the one most common. 

I. The Trimetrical Classic (j£ M)- 

This was originally prepared by Wang Peh-‘eu, of the Song 
dynasty, about a thousand years ago, but has been more or less 
changed to suit the whims of different editors. The edition used in 
Soockow is edited by Dzi Z-nyih in Kang-hyi’a reign (166b). 
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The common text, with interpolations, is given in Doolittle’s Hand¬ 
book, page 364, with a translation in English by Dr. Bridgeman. 
There are serious objections to this book as a text-book for Christian 
schools. 

ls£.—It declares that man’s nature, as he is born into the world, 
is good, and that it only becomes bad by lack of, or improper, 
training. 

The declaration that in the beginning man’s nature was good 
can only be true of man as originally created, and not of man as 
now born into the world. The doctrine of human depravity needs no 
better proof than China herself, which, in spite of all her boasted 
education, is becoming worse and more corrupt every generation. 

2nd .—It declares that heaven, earth atrd man are the three 
great powers of the universe. Here we have the root and foundation 
of that materialism that dominates Chinese thought and ignores 
God, who is the only real power in the universe. 

3rd .—It states that water, fire, wood, metal and earth are the 
five elements. Yet we know that none of these are elements, but are 
themselves composed of elements in different modes of combination. 

4 th. —-Of the five so-called cardinal virtues—humaneness, justice, 
propriety, wisdom and truthfulness—propriety and wisdom are 
acquisitions rather than virtues, while love, the sum of all virtues, 
is omitted. 

3th. —The so-called five relations and ten righteous duties 
ignore the highest relation of all, viz., that of man to God. 

6th. —The enumeration of the classical, historical and poetical 
books of China as the course of study through which the pupil 
must plod h 1- s weary way, in order to attain literary eminence and 
official emoluments, is both discouraging to the beginner, and also 
gives him an undue conception of the importance of the heathen 
books. Should these heathen compositions be given so prominent 
a place in the minds of the children we are trying to train up to be 
Christian witnesses for the truth of God ? 

If. The “Book of Family Names''’ (U if* $£)• 

This was compiled by Wang Pu-seng, a Hangchow scholar, who 
flourished at the beginning of the Song dynasty. It is a list of the 
family names in common use in China. The Chinese name of the 
hook would seem to indicate that there were originally only one 
hundred such names. Others were added from time to time till 
now it contains 408 single and 30 double names. The commentary 
by Mr. Dzi Z-nyih, of Kang-hyi’s reign, attempts to trace these to the 
place where the families originated. Some of them are placed as 
far back as three thousand years ago. 
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The characters are arranged iu lines of eights, the last ones 
being made to rhyme as nearly as possible, so as to facilitate 
memorizing. No regard is had for the sense. So no objection can 
be urged against its teaching, except the very serious one that it 
does not teach anything. A large number of the characters are 
those in common use in present day literature. Why should not 
these be wrought into a form that would convey some sense, or 
even nonsense, to the learner, rather than this ’dry jumble of 
meaningless sounds ? 

The remainder, that are only used as names, could be put 
together iu a list by themselves, to be imposed as a task upon 
refractory pupils instead of the more humane punishment with the 
ferule. 

III. The “Thousand Character Classic ” (T % 

A review of this was giveu at a former meeting of the associa¬ 
tion, from which a few extracts may be given, with a view to having 
a complete conception of the primary books used iu heathen day- 
schools. 

“The Emperor Wu-ti, of the Liang dynasty (A. D. 502—547) 
had a collection of 1000 characters, which he used iu teaching 
beginners. These were written on separate tablets, something after 
the manner of the Fong-kwre-z characters on red slips of paper used at 
the present time. Finding them difficult to memorize in this form he 
gave them into the hands of one of his teachers to arrange in the 
form of an ode. This readier, a man by the name of Chow Hyin-dz, 
took them to his home, and because of the urgency of the king’s 
command wrought one whole night and completed the ode. When 
he came with his work the next morning the Emperor found that 
Chow’s hair and beard had turned white through the extreme mental 
strain of the night. He was liberally rewarded with promotion.” 

In reviewing the book, and attempting to translate it, some 
objectionable passages were found. 

(1) . The opening sentence says: “ Heaven is black and earth 
yellow, and the universe is a vast wilderness.” The commentary says 
this refers to the beginning or openiug of heaven and earth. This 
vagueness is in striking contrast with the 1st verse of Genesis, “ In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 

(2) . The voluptuous description of the imperial harem, with 
its numerous concubiuage, as implying the entire approval of 
polygamy, is, from the standpoint of Christ’s teachings, decidedly 
objeetiouable. 

(3) . So also is the teaching of ancestral worship in the 14th 
and 15th lines from the end, “ Sons of the real wife are the proper 
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heirs, and should offer the yearly sacrifices with prostrations, and 
worship with fear and trembling.” 

Filial piety is given the first place in the moral teaching 
of this primer. It is the beginning of wisdom and the sure road to 
official emolument, and so usurps the place that ought to be given 
to the fear of Grod and the keeping of His commandments. 

IV. The “ Boys' Book of Poetry ” (fijl |f). 

This is a book of 96 lines of 10 characters each. The three 
books above mentioned all iiave commentaries, but this has only the 
text without note or preface, or even date. 

So I have been unable to learn when or by whom it was written. 
I have translated it in order to find out what are its teachings. 
I find that it is largely a eulogium on Chinese learning with its 
pleasures and emoluments. A few quotations here and there will 
show its spirit and aim. 

“The Emperor wants heroic men, and so teaches his children 
letters. All other things are low-cast; only study is exalted. 
Children and youth should learn diligently, because learning makes 
the man. The crimson and purple-robed grandees of the palace are 
all men of scholarly attainments. If from childhood you learn 
much, your whole life will be elevated. (You may say), ‘ Other men 
carry daggers in their bosoms, but my sword is my pen.’ 

The general and statesman have no posterity. 

Boys must make their own mark. 

Learning is the best personal adornment. 

Tiie scholar is the pearl of the feast chamber. 

When the ruler seeks for ministers of state he must use the 
educated. 

To leave your son a basket of gold is not to be compared to 
teaching him a single classic. 

If you want some day to have audience with the Emperor you 
must first make your bow to the examining commissioner. 

Have a high and noble purpose. Let your life be the door to 
faithfuluess and filial piety. As an official you will be a minister of 
state, and as competitor attain the first rank. 

The palace is grand and lofty; its avenues are resplendent with 
glory. Winds and clouds meet together in the home of ancient 
Emperors and princes. Light of sun and moon display the virtue 
of heaven. Hills and rivers enrich the king’s palace. There is a 
peace which can never be recompensed. 

But you must first. learn the books of all ages. After long 
drought the showers are sweet. In strange places you will meet with 
old friends. 
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Ifc will be a bridal night that announces your literary success. 
The whole earth pulsates with light and motion. A flash of glory 
fills the eye afresh. A single acanthus breaks up the winter, aud 
the revolving worlds bring back the spring. The willow takes her 
robe of green. The peach blossoms reflect red in the wine-cup. 

Every day you are intoxicated with the breezes of spring. 
A few drops of rain, and then it pours. One little cold spell finishes 

up the winter.The leaves of three antujnns have decayed in 

order to bring forth the spring flowers. In the 2nd and 3rd moons 
we laugh at the winds. The green of the gardens is reflected in the 
deep waters. Flowers open with snow-white fragrance. A dash of 
rain streams down. The drops are bewitching as a maiden’s face. 
What can compare with the scent of flowers ? What color so pretty 
as the peach bloom ? 

A fair face is sufficient to overturn an empire. Families increase 
in wealth and attain the rewards of office, and flowers lose their 
charm. 

Tn the sunny nook of the wall a sprig of plum defies the cold 
and blooms forth. You see it from a distance, and might call it 
snow but for the fragrance borne to you by the breeze. The strong 
heart bears the cold of years, seek out the life-long friend. Is it 
possible to live without the superior man? Mutual affection bears 
the frosts of time. Where spring breezes are moving daily peace 
is secured. 

Spring waters flood the rivers. Summer clouds rest on the 
peaks. In the fall months the sun is bright and glorious. Iu winter 
the mountains are adorned only with pities. Poetry, wine, music, 
chess and visitors, wind, flowers, snow, moon and heaven,—these are 
the heritage of people of wealth and leisure. When they have nothing 
else to do they worship the gods and genii, or entertain a passing 
guest, or chat familiarly with scholars in the library, or plant the 
Phoenix bamboo in the garden, or raise gold fish in the pond. 

In spriug ramble in the green fields, 

In summer enjoy the lotus ponds, 

In autumn drink their yellow wine, 

In winter hum verses to beautiful snow.” 

From the above extracts you will see that this primer is highly 
poetical, both in form and thought. The chief objection to it is that 
it makes learning aud official promotion the chief end of man. This 
is the highest aim and ambition that Chinese teachers can set 
before their pupils. The flippant way iu which it speaks of religion, 
as something to be attended to when we have nothing else to do, is 
very bad indeed. 

The devout idolater is nearer the kingdom of heaven than the 
atheistic Confuciaaist. 
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There is a second volume of this boys’ book of poetry that is 
evidently written by a different author and is more modern. 

It is chiefly taken up with the ordinary platitudes on filial piety. 
I am told that this is seldom studied in the day-schools. 

We are ready now for the third requisite for our mission day- 
schools, viz., a more civilized and 

Christian Method op Teaching. 

This involves the necessity of preparing a new set of primary 
text books. 

We cannot ignore the fact that we have to teach the children 
to read an antiquated and cumbrous language, made up of separate 
and distinct characters, which have little or no grammatical relations. 
The child must learn about 6000 of these ideographs before he can 
read ordinary books with facility. What is the best method of 
accomplishing this end? The Chinese method is only partially suc¬ 
cessful. They put the child to memorizing the characters by what 
may be called the mechanical process. 

Children learn to memorize nhole volumes without knowing the 
meaning of a single character. This, in the case of those who only 
remain two or three years in school, is time almost completely thrown 
away. They can pronounce a few characters at sight, but know 
nothing of their meaning, and are only a very little better off than 
those who have^never studied. The readiuess with which Chinese 
children memorize has deceived many of us into thinking that all 
we need to do is to put the books in their hands and have them com¬ 
mit them to memory. We count the number of pages recited at 
the examination as so much learned, but if we take the child up 
and ask him to explain anything we find the mind a blank. The 
child has only memorized the succession of sounds from the teacher 
much as the singer learns a piece of music. 

It seems to me that where foreigners undertake educational 
work they should inaugurate a more intelligent method of teaching. 

The common school teacher in America is sometimes spoken of 
as one who is ‘'teaching young miuds how to shoot.” The word 
educate means to “lead forth,” “to develop.” It is supplying the 
young mind with nourishment in a form that may be digested and 
assimilated. One intelligent idea implanted is worth more than a 
month’s cramming with fossilized hieroglyphics. Still the question 
comes popping up like an air-ball thrust under the water, “How 
cau we teach those six thousand letters of the Chinese alphabet?” 

Can we not combine the intelligent with the mechanical process, 
so that while the child is learning the ideograph he may at the 
same time have an idea of its meauing ? Something like the kin¬ 
dergarten system for beginners in Chinese schools would be of great 
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advantage. We must teach them to think, and in order to this much 
oral instruction is needed. The characters may be arranged so as 
to teach some important truth—physical, moral or spiritual. In 
order to teach Chinese their own lauguage in an intelligent and 
Christian way I believe it is absolutely necessary that a set of pri¬ 
mary books should he prepared under Christian auspices. These 
should be iu easy Win-li or pure colloquial. The native primary 
books, as we have seen by the foregoing review, are all in high 
W6u-li. Some of them the teachers themselves do not understand. 
They say that these books were not made to be understood, but to 
be memorized. No attempt is made to add to tbe pupil’s knowledge 
of the practical things of life. Tbe world of nature around him, 
and the more mysterious world of nature within, are closed volumes 
that are supposed to be of no advantage to tbe Chinese student, whose 
only aim is to learn to write the stereotyped essay required to enter 
tbe ranks of literary competitors. In the line of reform a beginning 
was made many years ago by Dr. Martin, by issuing the Christian 
San-z-kyin and two thousand Character Classic, the first of which 
has been extensively used in day-schools. These have the same 
objection as to style as the native books. 

The Rev. H. 0. DuBo.se, D.D., has given us the Gospel Thousand 
Character Ode, which has scarcely had time to assert its claims as a 
book for permanent use. 

These primary books need not be exclusively confined to reli¬ 
gious subjects, but should be pervaded by a^Ckristian spirit. A 
little astronomy, geography or history might be put into them. 
Natural history would be a fruitful field from which to draw much 
useful knowledge. Those who are engaged in preparing a secular 
literature for the Chinese would do well to read or re-read an 
article on that subject in the “Records of the Eirst General Con¬ 
ference of Protestant Missionaries ” (1877) by the Rev. W. A. P. 
Martin, D.D., LL.D. 

He truly says, “Such literature is to be leavened with religion, 
as the atmosphere is impregnated with ozone; not as an extraneous 
element, but as something evolved from itself, endowed with a 
higher energy and enhancing its salutary influence. So far, how¬ 
ever, is the secular literature of the most favored nations of 
Christendom from realizing our ideal in point of purity and 
spiritual elevation that we sometimes doubt the propriety of calling 
it Christian. But bring it into comparison with the literature of a 
heathen people and mark how it glows with the warm light of a 
higher world. The sentiment of the brotherhood of mankind, the 
sense oE duty which extends to the minutest affairs of daily life and 
inspires the sublimest achievements of heroism, the idea of rights as 
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correlative to obligations,. the conception o£ which is wanting in 
China, and finally the idea of self-sacrifice for the good of others, 
which Christianity gives so prominent a place in the hearts and 
homes of mankind; such are some of the golden threads which the 
fingers of religion have wrought into the tissue of our Western 
thought, and they sparkle on every page of our standard literature.” 

We are here to weave these same threads into the web of 
Chinese thought, and there is no place where we can begin to do 
this so well as in the mission day-school. 


Chinese Women from a Chinese Standpoint 

BY ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND, 

Professor in Peking University . 

S HE Chinesp loves to talk, and I like to encourage that kind of 
thiug in him. Tea will loosen his tongue as readily, as rapidly 
and as effectively as beer will that of a German, wine that of 
an Englishman, and whisky that of a backwoods American or Austra¬ 
lian. Getting something to eat and to wear is the business of a 
Chiuamau’s life, and talking and tea-drinking about bis only pleasure. 
Wheuever therefore a “ Brother in Yellow ” graces my rooms with 
his placid presence I delight in trying to make it pleasant for him, 
and by filling him up make him forgot that to ckHh-tung-hsi (eat) 
and driian-i-shang (wear) are the great objects of life. 

I have a young Chinese friend who is delighted with himself, 
his circumstances, his surroundings, his nationality, his sex, and 
everything that is intimately related to himself and his ideas, and 
correspondingly indifferent to everything outside of himself and 
his country, except by way of criticism. Nevertheless he is one of 
those good-looking, bright, magnetic young men, whom one likes to 
listen to, even if his whole ideas are diametrically opposed to what 
one believes. 

He is a critic, not by profession, but from disposition. He has 
been with foreigners for a number of years, has learned their lan¬ 
guage and some of their ways, has read some of their books and paid 
attention to some of their customs, and he is not at all enthusiastic 
about some features of what they call their civilization. He gets 
things mixed somewhat, and his point of view is from too long a 
range, and he especially despises some of their opinions about the 
Chinese. For instance, not long ago, while drinking my tea and 
eating my cake, he begau on the subject of woman, and he really 
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made me feel uncomfortable by some of the things he brought up. 
He said :— 

“You foreigners have a great lot to say about the inferior place 
our women occupy. You study our old boobs,—books that are 
2500 years old, and you suppose that these old books describe the 
position that woman occupies at the present time. You read that 
‘in ancient times, when a girl was born, she was made to sleep un¬ 
der the bed and was given a brick or a tile as a toy, 5 forgetting that 
this sentence was written by Ts l ao Ta-ku (H' 1800 years ago, 

and that she does not indicate that any such custom existed in her 
time, but it was the custom of the ancients,—people who were 
‘ancient 5 1800 years ago, and who certaiuly may be considered 
fossils now. 

“Again, you read that ‘ if a man’s wife dies he may marry again, 
but there is no second marriage ceremony for a woman,’ forgetting 
that this sentence was written about the same time the Corinthian 
Christians were asking your great teacher Paul what his advice was 
about widows marrying. And what was bis reply ? Simply that of 
Ts'ao Ta,-ku, ‘I say to the widows it is good for them to abide even 
as I, 5 and only in case they are unable to lead a virtuous life would 
he allow them to remarry. 

“ Still further you object to our requiring obedience, and say that 
a Chinese woman is a slave to her husband. That every mau who is 
able to do so requires bis wife to be obedient to him is true; that 
she is a slave to him is not true. But the very opposite is true. 
In all cases whore husbands are able to support their wives it would 
be a disgrace for her to do any work except that connected with 
the management of her household, hut she has many servants to 
wait ou her. She allows her nails to grow, protecting them with 
gold or silver shields, and nothing is expected of her but that she 
govern her household well, the whole government of which is placed 
in her hands, and she ranks above all others in the home. 

“ But do not foreigners require their wives to be obedient as 
well ? 55 

“No,” I hastily answered, “The church to which I belong has 
struck the word ‘ obey 5 out of its marriage ceremony. 55 

“It has, has it, 55 he answered sarcastically, and then continued: 
“ How loug is it since your church has reached that high degree 
of civilization ? Did not your mother promise to obey your father? 
Does not the Presbyterian Church require the wife to promise to 
obey, and the Baptist Church, and the Episcopalian Church, and 
various other branches of the Methodist Church ? Or have all these 
other churches reached the same high pitch of civilization that your 3 
has reached ? 55 
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And the fellow continued such questions as these until I really 
felt as though I should have been happier if I had not told him that 
we had “ struck out the word ‘ obev. 5 ” I wanted to toll him that 
husbands from Western lands were all so generous as to make that 
word an empty sound, but I felt as though he had been with 
foreigners too much for me to make any further statements on the 
matter of obedience. I wauted to tell him that they simply promised 
in the ceremony to obey, not noticing what it meant, and never 
intending to do so, but I was afraid this would not impress him 
favorably as to the character of our civilization, and while [ was 
cogitating these things in my mind he continued :— 

“ You foreigners talk very much about Chinese beating their 
wives. Now it is true that a citizen of the flowery kingdom is at 
liberty to beat his wife if he feels like it, and if she needs it. He 
rarely does it for sport however. But it is further true that a 
Chinese woman is at liberty to beat her husband if lie deserves it; 
and when a woman is able to do so, and her husband deserves it, 
she does beat him. This beating, however, is not so severe as that of 
the same class of people in foreign countries, just as a fight between 
two Chinese men is not so severe as between foreign men. He 
beats her or she beats him with the palm instead of with the fist. 

“This beating, however, is only among the lower classes or 
among those who are unruly. The government allows him to do so, 
hut does nob the English government allow the same, and do not 
the low coolie class in other countries beat their wives in fits of 
drunkenness and anger, even when they do not deserve it? It is not 
true that any respectable person considers it proper or fitting for a 
man to beat his wife. 

“ You foreigners have other methods of punishment when a 
wife is unruly. I noticed in a large dictionary by a man by the 
name of Webster an illustration called the ‘ Ducking Stool. 5 In that 
illustration a stool or chair was fastened on the end of a long board 
which projected out over the water, and in this chair the scolding 
wife was tied and plunged into the water; and 1 notice that a man 
named Blackstone says that 4 the practice of ducking began in the 
latter part of the 15th century and prevailed until the early part of 
the 18th and occasionally as late as the 19th century. 5 

“ Again, you foreigners draw many of your conclusions as to 
our opinions of women from the structure of our language. It is 
true that in ancient times woman was considered of a lower grade 
than man, and the character nil (jfc), woman, was used in the 
formation of many other characters expressing evil dispositions 
which are common to men as well as women, such as jealousy, 
deceit, suspicion, covetousness, flattery and such like ; but while this 
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is true it is also true of tbe character jen (A)) man, while the former 
is used in quite as many places in the formation of characters 
expressing the noble qualities of human nature. 

“ But the same is also true iu your own language. I notice by 
your great dictionary (Webster) that the word churl, meaning rough, 
surly, ill-bred, miserly and niggard, originally meant the same as 
the word girl —both coming from the same root ceore —which meant 
a freeman of the lowest rank. Your English have sifted out of the 
one all its bad meaning, and have allowed the other to mean an ill- 
bred, mean man. Our ideas of woman and our treatment of woman, 
like yours, have undergone great changes, as will be seen by a 
careful study of the Four Hooks for Girls, We do not believe that a 
girl’s education should be the same as a boy’s, neither do you 
foreigners.” 

“Oh! yes, we do, ” I answered. “Many of our educatioual insti¬ 
tutions are co-educational, where girls are allowed to study the same 
courses as boys.” 

“Yes, I know, I know,” he retorted, “ but is it not true that in 
many of these institutions the young men strongly object to the 
introduction of co-education and will not associate with the young 
women who study there; and was uot your system the result more 
largely of necessity than of your high ideals of woman ? At the 
time of the introduction of that system were not most of the young 
ladies (and here he looked sarcastic and emphasized the word 
young) who entered past what you call the marriageable age and 
compelled to earn their own iiviug, and by having an education the 
same as men they were able to enter the same kind of work, and do 
you not even now give her a smaller salary for the same work ? But 
was it your high ideals of woman that put her in these positions, or 
did she have to force herself in, and is there not a large difference 
of opinion yet as to whether the benefits of your system are equal to 
its injuries? 

“ Only a few days ago T read the following words of tho Emperor 
of Germany: ‘I could wish no better to the men of my nation 
than that the girls of Germany should follow the example of their 
Empress and devote their lives, as she does, to the cultivation of the 
three K’s— Kirche, Kinder and Kneche —the church, the children 
and the culinary art;’ and that when he was a bachelor he protested 
that he ‘should prefer a wife with a talent for making jams to one 
who had an aptitude for discussing the constitution.’ I have also 
heard say that when their spiritual adviser was trying to impress 
upon the mind of the young crown prince the fact that ‘ all men are 
siuners, the young prince, after asking whether he meant young and 
old, rich and poor, men and women, said: ‘Well, father may he, 
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but I know my mother is not.’ Aud is not the Empress a thoroughly 
domestic woman ? ” 

I tried to stop him here, but he insisted upon going ahead, 
and he kept making me feel more aud more uncomfortable as he 
proceeded:— 

“ 2Vuo Ta-ku, 1800 years ago in the third chapter of her 
Injunctions for Women, says:— 

‘The Yin and the Yang , like the male and the female, are very 
different principles. The virtue of the Yang is firmness; the virtue 
of the Yin is flexibility. So man’s strength is his honor; woman’s 
weakness is her beauty.’ I have also heard that your poet Shake¬ 
speare says: ‘ Women are soft, mild, pitiful and flexible,’ aud that 
"Webster says that ‘in a female school feminine accomplishments 
should be particularly taught.’ Now you notice from what I have 
just quoted that our great female teacher and your great English 
poet express the same idea in their summing up of the character 
of woman. Another of your men by the name of Ledyard says : 

‘ 1 have observed that among all nations the women ornament 
themselves more than the men; that wherever found they are the 
same kind, civil, obliging, humane, tender beings, inclined to be 
gay aud cheerful, timorous and modest.’ Such a summing up of her 
character is not very different from that given by the wife of Yung 
Lo, the great Emperor of the Mings; she says in the opening of 
the first chapter of her ‘Instructions for Women’ that chastity, 
silence, reserve, repose, modesty, gravity, sincerity and honesty 
are the virtues of woman’s character; filial piety, reverence, kind¬ 
ness, love, gentleness, concord, flexibility and obedience are the 
virtues of her conduct; this is a complete enumeration of her 
virtues. 

“ You foreigners also think that a wornftn has no rights in China. 
In this you are mistaken. The woman who manages her home well, 
and is true to what all men,—men in your honorable countries as 
well as ours,—recognize as womanly instincts, has not only the right, 
but it is her duty to rebuke her husband if she finds him doing 
what he ought not to do, and this is now, and has always been 
recognized, not only as her right, but as her duty. Not in a loud¬ 
mouthed and public way, but in a way calculated ro win him from a 
life of error to a life of virtue. This is considered the duty of all 
women, from the wife of the Emperor to the wife of the peasant. 
Their relation is nob simply oue of superiority and inferiority, but, 
says Ts‘ao Ta-ku: ‘The relation of husband aud wife is one of 
loving harmony in which each must show favor to the other. First 
others, then yourself, is the principle which should govern the 
husband and wife.’ 
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“If; is not; only the privilege, as I have said, but the duty of 
the wife to reprove her husband when he does wrong. In Book III, 
Chap. VII, of the Four Books for Girls, we are told that:— 

‘ If she finds him in an error she should earnestly reprove him, 

Never help him bring disaster, like a wife who does nob love him.’ 

If your husband should bo angry 
Do not lose your temper too. 

Yield with meekness, curb your anger, let your tone be mild and true. 

Share his joy as well as sorrow, 

Ribhes, poverty or guilt. 

And in death be buried with him, a3 in life you shared his quilt.’ 

“We are further told in Book III, Chapter VIII, that in the 
rearing of children:— 

‘ The direction of their studies is their mother’s as a rule, 

For her sou she calls a teacher, and she places him in school. 

Whore he writes and sings short ballads, 

Studies how to be discreet, 

‘ Loves his teacher and rewards him, both with money and with meat. 

Girls should stay at home, and seldom should go out upon the street, 

Come when they are called, when ordored they should go with ready feet, 
Should be censured if they ever 
Friends or parents disobey, 

Should be carefully instructed and be diligent all day. 

This remember : On a woman, 

To be heedless, brings distress. 

• On your diligence your life-time will depend for its success. 

As the year depends on spring-time, such at least the people say, 

So depends upon the morning the successes of the day. ’ 

“ And after urging her to economy she adds :— 

‘ When the seasons pass with plenty, both of wine and bread and soy, 

Wife and husband may together be hilarious with joy.’ 

“ You know what the Li Chi says : ‘They ate together of the 
same animal and joined in sipping from cups made of the same 
gourd; thus showing that they now formed one body, were of equal 
rank, and pledged to mutual affection. 5 55 

“ But,” said I, “ Is it not true”— 

“ Stop, stop,” said he, and went on : “ The Book of Rites tells 

us what marriage was considered in China 2500 and more years 
ago; it says: ‘The ceremony of marriage was intended to be a bond 
of love between two of different surnames, with a view, in its 
retrospective character, to secure the service in the ancestral temple, 
and in its prospective character, to secure the continuance of the 
family line. Therefore the superior men set great value upon it. 5 
And in the ode called ‘Kuau Chii 5 unbounded praise is given to 
—‘The modest, retiring, virtuous youug lady. 5 
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“Now have you any better reason for marrying than to secure, 
‘in a bond of love,’ a ‘posterity’ which will continue the religious 
worship which you yourself have continued for your parents ?” 

Ilere I was able to get in what I thought would upset him, 
so without paving any attention to his question I said:— 

“You have such a low estimate of women that you will nob 
allow her to eat at the same table with you, but you make her wait 
upou you while you eat.” 

This made him forget his question, too, but it started him off 
at a great rate:— 

“ In the first place the business of a woman is to administer the 
inside affairs, just as it is the business of the man to administer the 
outside affairs. If a man has no servants it is the business of his 
wife, as these are inside affairs, to wait upon him whilo he eats; but it 
is no less true that if his wife goes upon a trip with him he prepares 
the cart for her. If they cauuot afford a cart, and she must ride a 
doukey, he not only prepares it, but walks beside her aud drives or 
leads it very carefully. She serves him iu the inside affairs, while 
he serves her in the outside affairs, aud the services which he 
perforins are not only far more numerous, but far more arduous than 
those performed by his wife.” 

Baffled in all these attempts to embarrass him I at last thought 
I would try him on the matter of education, so I said: “We believe 
in the education of women while you believe iu keeping her in 
ignorance. One of our eminent scholars says that not one in 10,000 
can read.” 

“Then why is it,” he asked, “ that we have special books for the 
education of women? Oue of your own great scholars, Dr. S. Wells 
Williams, says that the Nii Chieh was ‘ the first work in any 
language on female education.’ This with three other books, viz,, 
‘Instructions for Women,’ 4 Analects for WAmen’ and ‘Short 
Records of Exemplary Women,’ constitute the 1 Four Books for Girls,’ 
and are meaut to do for girls what the ‘Four Books’ do for boys. 
Besides these we have the ‘Female Filial Piety Classic’ aud the 
‘ Large Character Classic for Girls,’ which take the place of the 
‘Three Character Classic’ and ‘Thousand Character Classic’ iu the 
education of boys, while those who wish to do so are encouraged in 
the study of the Classics by the ‘Records of Illustrious Women 
of Ancient Times ’ as found in the ‘ Lieh-nii-chuan/ while in our 
great encyclopedia, of 1628 vols., 876 of them are devoted to famous 
women. 

“In the matter of the degradation of our women you foreigners 
are wrong. Women have occupied as high positions, and are 
occupying as high positions to*day iu our government as women 
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have ever occupied in yours. I could offer you no better example 
than the present Empress-Dowager. The IV of the Four Books for 
Girls says: ‘In ancient times there was no empress nor wife of a 
gentleman, no concubiue nor wife of a peasant who did not know 
some poems.’ Again it says : ‘ The superior man should instruct his 
sons; should he not instruct his daughters as well ?’ 

“Woman i3 not denied her place, even in the battlefield, as is 
shown by tbe brave conduct of Ch'in Mu-lan, who, wheu her father 
was too old to go to subjugate the barbarians, and her brothers were 
too young, like Joan d’Arc, she took off all her ornaments and wont 
in her father’s place, and for ten years she fought bravely, concealing 
her sex all the time and gaining a great reputation, without losing 
auy of her modesty or humility. Our women who have ability of 
this kind, like women of all countries, are respected, admired, 
honored and praised, though not always loved ; and the reason why 
a larger proportion of our women are uneducated is not because we 
discourage education, but is the same as the reason why a larger 
proportion of our men are uneducated, because they are poor and their 
time is spent in toil instead of study, and to this may be added the 
fact that they lack the stimulus that the prospect of official position 
lends. So I repeat what I said at first, that while you foreigners 
have a great deal to say about the inferior place our women occupy 
you are mistaken. While she is less educated, and has fewer of what 
you call liberties or rights, she has also fewer duties and responsibili¬ 
ties and an easier time, and is better satisfied with her lot than your 
women with all their liberties and rights. 

“ I cannot understand how you men can pretend that you have 
given your women rights. You have fought her iu all she has tried 
to secure. You have refused her a diploma after she has completed 
the prescribed course in your colleges. You have compelled her to 
earn her own living and refused her equal pay for the same work 
as you give a man. And now your men refuse to give her a seat 
in a car, because they say she has her rights and may stand; they 
forget to be polite to the woman to whom they have given all these 
rights ! You let them eat with you and then you send them out 
while you smoke, but what would you do with them if you caught 
them smoking. I tell you that you foreigners must treat your 
own women better and study the condition of our women better, and 
not draw all your ideas of our women from what you see of the 
poor coolie class, before you enter into such a wholesale condemna¬ 
tion of our customs. Instead of having done for your women 
your women have done for themselves, and in most cases, so far 
as I ean learn, in the face of strenuous opposition on the part of 
the men.” 
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Having consumed a large quantity of cake and drunk a whole 
pot of tea he rose, and as he moved toward the door he made 
several of the most charmingly polite bows, and with a look of 
irony he said in a sarcastic tone, just raising his lip enough to show 
his pearly teeth; “Such, my dear Sir, are the sentiments of your 
friend.’’ 


•-- 

The Pan-Religious Convention. A Retrospect. 

BY THE REV. S. I. WOODBRIDGE. 

[Southern Presbyterian Mission,] 

S *HE Parliament of Religions has passed into history, and the 
\ world is eagerly awaiting an invitation from India, China or 
Japan for that body to meet within the confines of Buddhistic 
civilization to discuss the creeds of the world. Christianity has 
despatched a representative in the person of Rev. Dr. Barrows, of 
Chicago, TJ. S. A., to lecture on Bible truth, as a special outcome 
of the Parliament, a Christian philanthropist defraying the expenses; 
whilst the Church continues to send her missionaries to all these 
countries to preach the Gospel. 

The truth remains that in no other but a Christian land would 
such an assemblage have been possible. The love of free speech and 
fair play does not exist in countries where the love of God has not 
been first shed abroad in the hearts of the people and begotten a 
corresponding feeling towards common mankind in the human breast. 
The heathen who came to our shores mistook this feeling, mixed 
with a good-humored tolerance, for a desire on the.part of the 
American people to relinquish the Christian religion, and on their 
return home so reported the case to their countrymen. Yet we see 
no missionaries sent from Buddhistic Japan, Confucian China or 
Brahmin India to America for the assistance of the unenlightened 
mind of the people in the search after truth 1 Why has not some rich 
Japanese furnished the means to send a learned priest to New York 
or London to give lectures in the Japanese language on the beneficial 
effects of Buddhism or Shintooism ? 

It would appear, too, that the followers of China’s great sage 
have been dilatory in despatching a Haclin to lecture in the Chinese 
language on the wonderful power of Confucianism to “ brilliantly 
illuminate illustrious virtue, renovate the people and rest in the 
highest good.”* 

♦The opening sentences of the “ Four Books.” 
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All truth in the world is but a reflection of the Sun of Right¬ 
eousness, who is the Son of God. All religions contain more or less 
of this truth, but whenever the True Source of all light is deniedt 
its practice is disregarded and the fundamentally selfish and self.. 
seeking nature of our fallen race is revealed. The outcome of all 
non-Christian religions is failure. It is almost incredible that many 
persons ignore this fact in their attempts to tone down the differ¬ 
ence between good and bad, false and true. People at home bear 
very little more about the men who visited our Christian land to 
read papers before vast congregations, setting forth their concep¬ 
tions of truth. It was a fact that ought to have been generally 
known thaCthey could point to no permanent results which their 
religions had wrought in their own countries or elsewhere. Nearly 
all the papers which were read before those large audiences by 
heathen, were colored by the environment. It was a shameful piece 
of impudence on the part of one of the performers to speak of the 
soothing effects of his system, when a few weeks previously, traveling 
on an ocean steamer, in a first-class cabin, he refused to administer 
the comforting power of that religion to one of his own countrymen, 
who was dying in the steerage ! It might harrow the feelings of 
some of our American people who entertained the representative of 
another mild and infantile system to find out that on his way home 
he touched at Shanghai, a large port opened by the English, but 
visited no inland cities where his pernicious system has been so long 
at work. From his luxurious quarters in the English city he issued 
an appeal to his co-religionists to contribute money to a certain 
temple that was in a state of disrepair and had been contaminated 
by the entrance of a woman into the grounds ! 

The villainous Azimoolah Khau, lieutenant of Nana Sahib, the 
Demon of Cawupore, had before the massacre been lionized in London, 
and boasted that he could marry any lady he chose in the West 
Eud! It was partly through the machinations of this creature that 
the ruthless butchery of English'womeu aud children in Cawnpore 
was brought about. False religions have failed to change the cruel 
cowardly hearts of men. The paper on Confucianism was trimmed 
to suit the occasion. We will not go so far as to say that the 
seventieth descendant in the line of the great Confucius deliberately 
borrowed certain of his tenets from Christianity, although it looked 
very like it. But would the illustrious representative of the great 
sage have presented his thesis, as it was read at Chicago, to an audi¬ 
ence of Chinese literati , say in the province of Hunan ? Or in the 
presence of such large-souled Confucianists as Cheu Han, who at¬ 
tempted a stab in the dark at Christianity by publishing anonymously 
the grossest falsehoods; and who distributed thousands of these vile 
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books among bis countrymen with the express purpose of inciting 
them against the holy religion of Jesus? 

Missionaries in the field are hearing more of the Parliament 
of Eel igions. The representatives of the false systems who were 
allowed free speech and fair play at Chicago, and were indulgently 
tolerated by the American people, have returned to their respective 
countries where, for tiie most part, the people are bound in fetters 
of ignorance and superstition, and their governments rotten to the 
core, or dominated by Christian countries. To these pitiful creatnres 
whose lives are grossly impure and whose minds are enshrouded ia 
deepest darkness; who villify and murder the missionaries of the 
gentle Jesus—to these they will propagate the falsehood that the 
American people are ready to give up the Christian religion! In 
some countries like China, where there is little or no intelligence of 
outside matters, and where no newspapers existed until Christianity 
appeared, the people will never know about the Parliament of Reli¬ 
gions, or, iudeed, what a parliament is. But elsewhere the harm will 
be greater. Japan has adopted Christian civilization and India has 
learned from Great Britain—a Christian country. It seem3-puerile 
to have invited these people to our shores to stand on an equality 
with the representatives of Truth. They might have been wel¬ 
comed had they brought any trophies which their systems had won 
from the common euemy of mankind, such as the liberation of 
slaves, the emancipation of women, the freedom of the press, or the 
enlightenment of the people. Or had they come to learn the truth 
we might have received them. The parallel is thisf:— 

A wealthy, educated gentleman living iu au elegant residence 
surrounded by beautiful grounds and parks, invites an ignorant and 
immoral slave to sit with him at table and for a time enjoy all the 
pleasures his mansion affords. Were the host a Christian he might 
tolerate his guest if he came to learn liberty or to be made morally 
and physically clean. But the visitor cannot be brought to realize 
Ins slavery or impurity ; on the contrary, he returns to his own 
degraded land with the news that the gentleman is eager to ex¬ 
change his liberty for slavery! In the great Christian light that 
has flooded America, the Confucianist suppressed his pride and 
intolerance. The Shintooist concealed the national immorality, and 
the Buddhist covered up the uncleanDess that characterizes the people 
aud priests in India and China. 

We doubt the good the Parliament is said to have done. We 
shall have more faith in such gatherings when Spain, Turkey, Japan, 
India and Africa welcome a similar convocation to meet within their 
borders to discuss the brotherhood of man. What a revival of 
Confucianism there would be if Li Hung-chang or some other 
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influential Chinese should invite all the “ brethren within the four 
seas,” including the “men from afar,” to meet in Ivu-eheng, Chang¬ 
sha or somewhere iu the province of Szchwen to discuss the practice 

of t H ML ft- 

“ Careless seems the Great Avenger ; History’s pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’fcwixt false systems and the Word ; 
Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne, 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own.” 


Communion Wine. 

Suitable and Unsuitable Symbols . 

BY REV. C. HARTWELL. 

S T Foochow there has been in the past quite a variety of ma¬ 
terials used for communion wine. At first all the mission¬ 
aries naturally used foreign alcoholic wine. Subsequently 
Chinese samshu was used by a few, and was also used somwhat in 
the native church. 1 have heard of one missionary besides myself, 
on one or two occasions in the country, in the lack of wine, using 
tea for the purpose. Ou one or two occasions in like circumstances 
I made a pleasant drink from black currant jam and used that in 
administering the Lord’s Supper. In the autumn of 1869 I intro¬ 
duced the use of uuferrnented grape wine made from grape jelly, 
and the use of such for communion purposes has now become general 
in two of the missions here. 

And a somewhat similar variety in practice has prevailed in 
other parts of China. Quite a number of years since, at one of the 
ports, a missionary, finding that the natives were purchasing some 
kind of foreign cordial for communion wine, for a short time made 
pure fermeuted grape wine for such a purpose and sold it to others 
for this use. In letters in the past I have learned of the using of 
samshu for communion wine at two of the other ports besides this in 
Southern China. A few years since a missionary published in the 
Chinese Recorder for the information of his fellow-missionaries 
throughout China that he had found a certain kiud of Cbiuese 
spirits that was rather mild, and which he thought would answer 
nicely for use at the communion. In 1888 a “complaint” was made 
to the Presbyterian Greneral Assembly, to meet in New York iu 
May, 1899, because the Synod of China refused to forbid the use of 
“ hwang-tsiu ” for communion purposes iu many of the churches 
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under its jurisdiction. Besides the use of these alcoholic drinks 
I have also heard of unferrnented wine being made for use at the 
communion at several places in China, and was once informed that 
at one mission station it was made for sale. Thus it is evident that 
there has been quite a diversity in practice in the use of materials 
for communion wino in other parts of China as well as at Foochow. 

In 1888 the subject of communion wine was suggested by 
several parties to the Committee on Programme for consideration at 
the General Conference of 1890. But as other subjects were deemed 
of more importance it was not brought forward to be discussed. 
But the call for its discussion, on two points at least, remains appro¬ 
priate and urgent to the present time. 

The first point is, Can other materials than grape-wine be 
appropriately used in the administration of the Lord’s Supper? The 
affirmative of this question was ably maintained in the “ Answer to 
the Complaint ” above referred to, by two highly respected members 
of the missionary body in China. They argued: (1). From the 
significance and symbolism of the ordinance, that the material should 
be some drink characteristic of a feast, and one that could be poured 
out, symbolically, as the bread could be broken. (2). That the spirit 
of the Gospel dispensation is against layiug special stress on any 
particular form of an ordinance or institution, and that, as bread 
made from any of the cereals, and either leavened or unleavened, 
could be used in the ordinance, “ so also the cup may be grape wine 
or currant wino or apple wine or palm wine or rice wine.” (3). In 
respect to the example of Christ it was argued that, “ It is worthy 
of especial notice .... that the Saviour used a drink universally 
known in Judea and one which the people commonly used in their 
feasts. In adopting the same course in China we are in a strict 
and important sense literally following His example. The Saviour 
did use grape-wine, but it may be fairly questioned whether he 
would have done so if he had spent his earthly life in China, or if the 
ordinary wine they used in Judea had been what it is now in China.” 

And with the spirit of the above propositions I think we all 
mast essentially agree. It is the spirit of the ordinance rather than 
the form of it that gives life, and which is essential to its accep¬ 
table observance. The idea, too, that only grape-wine can be used 
in a religious observance is not sustained from the Bible. From 
Numbers xxviii. 7, we learn, in respect to the drink offering, that 
palm wine or any sweet wine made from other fruits, besides the 
grape, could be poured ou Jehovah’s altar. And from Deuteron¬ 
omy xiv. 26, we learn that the Israelites had full liberty in the 
use of these same various sweet wines, under the name of shakar , the 
same as they had of sweet grape-wine called yaijin at their annual 
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religious festivals. Therefore, although. Christ doubtless used the 
sweet juice of the grape, the “fruit of the vine,” at the original 
institution of the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, we have no reason 
to conclude that the use of the juice of that particular fruit was au 
essential part of its correct observance. Why should not Christ be 
just as well pleased to have missionaries in the South Sea Islands 
use the milk of the cocoa-nut for communion wine—as has been 
done—as to have those where the grape abounds use the juice of the 
grape? Is it in accordance with the spirit of the Glad Tidings for 
all men that the islanders must import foreign wine in order to have 
a proper method of celebrating their Savionr’s dying love ? At 
some of our Foochow churches at the communion they have at 
times used the temperance wine which they have adopted for 
Christian weddings here to considerable extent, made by boiling the 
pulp of the dried lunyen fruit and sweetening the liquid further 
with brown sugar—called a red sugar ” here—and I fail to see why 
this is not quite proper when they have no grape juice to use, or 
even when they have, provided the lunyen juice is more agreeable 
to their taste and its use is more helpful towards their spiritual 
enjoyment of the service. I believe also that my use of the black 
currant wine above mentioned, and the use by the late Mr. Gibson 
and myself many years ago, a few times, of tea to celebrate Christ’s 
dying love, were acceptable to Him. It is manifestly not in 
accordance with the mind of Christ that we should make His 
ordinance, designed for men in all parts of the world, burdensome by 
insisting that only the juice of one of the fruits which He, as Creator, 
has bountifully provided for use, can fitly be used as the symbol of 
His dying love. 

But the consideration of a second question is more urgent than 
this. It is this : Is the use of an alcoholic wine in the observance 
of the Lord’s Supper essential or appropriate ? Whence comes 
it that missionaries from Canton to Shantung, if not still further 
north, and from Foochow to Central, if not Western China, should 
think that Chinese samshu is the fit drink for the Chinese to use for 
communion wine ? We can all understand that it is very incon¬ 
venient for missionaries to carry foreign wine with them for commu¬ 
nion purposes, when they go to visit Christians two and three hundred 
miles from their homes—missionaries have gone thus far—but why 
should they think that Chinese samshu , an alcoholic drink, is the 
best substitute for foreign wine ? Whence comes this erroneous 
and pernicious idea that alcohol is the essential principle in wine ? 
A few weeks since, purchasing a little alcohol for burning during a 
vacation by the sea side, it comes from the druggist labelled “ Spirit 
of Wine.” And so missionaries, taught by commentators and in- 
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structors not living in wine-producing districts, and who have taken 
their idea of wine from the alcoholic wines of commerce and have 
read this erroneous idea into the terms for wine in the Scriptures, 
come to China with the idea that the essential thing in a wine is, 
and ever has been, that it should be alcoholic, and hence North, 
South, East and West the idea prevails that as samshu is alcoholic, 
a mildly alcoholic variety of the liquor will do for communion wine. 
As I myself came to China with this erroneous idea that all wines 
must be alcoholic, I trust my brethren will not think me uncharita¬ 
ble or unkind in giving this explanation of an error that I myself 
have held as well as themselves. 

And now shall we perpetuate this error of ours in holding that 
all the wines of the Bible were fermented, aud hence alcoholic intoxi¬ 
cating wines? This is a teaching which is mighty in its influence for 
evil, and undoubtedly has conduced powerfully towards making. 
“ Christian lands the most drunken lands of the world.” Who has 
not read of Mohammedans and heathen in India, having abstinence 
from wine and spirits as a part of their creeds, who have objected to 
becoming Christians because they did not wish to drink beer or 
wine, or have given some such excuse? As the Europeans whom* 
they had met so generally drank alcoholic liquors, they drew the. 
inference that the drinking of such drinks was a necessary accom¬ 
paniment of becoming Christians. Now will it naturally recommend 
Christianity or Christ to heathen teetotalers, to teach them that 
Christ drank alcoholic wine, made such to show forth His glory, 
and enjoined the use of such perpetually iu commemorating His 
death ? A number of years since missionaries of the American 
Board fouud heathen teetotalers on the island of Ruk, in Micronesia. 
They threw their cocoa sap away as spoiled when it had fermented. 
In 1890 a person who had lived there told me that there were 
foreigners there who tried to lead men to drink by saying, “Are not 
you Christians ?” And when they replied, yes, they would add, 
“But Christ drank wine?” And at Foochow we have had Christians 
who could not be led to sign a pledge not to use intoxicating drinks 
until they were convinced that the wine Christ made and drank was 
not alcoholic, but the sweet unfermented juice of the grape. Some 
of these men were our best Christians, and I for one could but 
respect their straightforward mode of reasoning. If Christ made 
alcoholic drink iu large quantity for use at a wedding feast why 
should they bear reproach aud suffer abuse for not takiug a little 
alcoholic drink at a wedding ? 

Now in view of the facts that infidels reproach us for teaching 
that the Bible and Christ’s example sanction the use of alcoholic 
drinks which they know to be manifestly injurious in their, effects^.' 
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that this teaching is a stumbliug block to our preaching the Gospel 
in every land; and that in view of the teachings of physiological 
science at the present day, it necessarily gives a dishonorable view of 
the character of the man Christ Jesus, the Saviour of the world, 
shall we nob correct our teachings respecting the nature of the wines 
of the Bible and our practices in celebrating the dying love of our 
adorable Lord ? A missionary in the Chehkiang- province lately 
wrote me: “It is a pity that our translators keep on putting the 
character (tsiu) in those passages of the N. T. which do not 
require it. 5 ' And another at Canton wrote me on 21st April; “It 
is a shame that some still continue to use the fermented wine ” at 
the communion. Is not the statement by the former true? And is 
that of the latter any too strong? Can we not have a translation of 
the Scriptures, giving a correct impression of the Saviour’s practice 
in using and making unfermented wine? And shall we not com¬ 
memorate His dying love in the use of some drink that is not 
alcoholic and hence cannot intoxicate ? 

Sharp Peak, 23rd July, 1896. 


Romanized Colloquial. 


§ N the November No. of Woman’s Work there is an article by 
Miss J. Johnston on the use of Romanization in Amoy that 
is well worth the reading of all those who desire the welfare 
of China and proper Christian instruction of all classes in China. 
Those in the mandarin districts especially need to consider the 
wonderful effectiveness of this simple method of writing, not in theory, 
but in its concrete practical results after a fair trial. There is 
nothing in the trial that forbids its application to any part of our 
mandarin district. The people worked among are alike ignorant, 
unable to read, and have no time to learn the difficult and impractic¬ 
al character as in our mandarin books. As to school children, none 
of oar schools in mandarin, with children from nine to thirteen, can 
show the results of those in Amoy in three years. 

It will take in mandarin character five years to reach anything 
like the results of the Amoy school in three years in Romanization. 
What is said on page 106 of the November No. is worthy the consid¬ 
eration of all. “It was found that by using the Romanized colloquial 
an average pupil could, at the end of three months , read any part of 
the Bible with comparative ease.” “ So (in three months also) could 
gain a large amount of Bible knowledge.” 
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Again, on page 107, “As to letters, they are in constant currency— 
from the tiny note slipped into one's hand by some little persistent 
to say she “ is sorry,” to the prettily written aud often daintily express¬ 
ed epistles of the more advanced pupils.” 

Perhaps our teachers in the mandarin district will say that this 
is a small matter—to read the Bible in three months, to write a note, 
etc. They still can’t read the classics, or the Chinese novels, or 
onr Christian books in the “ Wen-li,” and what use is writing a note 
to a few school mates or their foreign teachers ? 

But for our churches this is infinite gaiu that a country woman 
in three months can be sent home with the whole Bible aud a hymn 
book and catechism, Peep of Day, Pilgrim’s Progress, all open to 
her study and private devotions, which, in character, must forever 
remain sealed books. Perhaps our mandarin teachers and universi¬ 
ty presidents think it a small matter not to correspond with their 
students who graduate under their eight and ten years’ course, 
which in character they are not able properly or easily or personally 
to do, yet in Romanization this is an accomplished fact in a few 
months’ desultory application; and this alone, in our church and 
Christian work, is an unspeakable boon. 

Some object and say they can’t understand the Romanized. 
This shows a lamentable weakness in the missionary, for the 
testimony of this work is that unschooled country folks, by means 
of the Romanization, in three mouths get a large amount of Bible 
knowledge. 

The points of this brief article worthy of note are : That the 
different societies agree in using it and attach great importance to 
it; and, second, they work it systematically. 

Third, that they work it first and sometimes alone, and, again, 
that the results are uniform and most remarkable, and, as an instru¬ 
ment of education, the character can’t be compared to it in either 
facility or thoroughness with which the formerly untrained student 
learns, and this is true either of country women or girls in school, 
and, it might be added, of boys in colleges and universities either in 
the dialects or mandarin districts. 

These are solid facts and no mean testimony. Does it not give 
its final and conclusive testimony for the necessity of Romanization 
in our Christian work and schools ? 

There is now a demand in the mandarin district for books in 
the Romanized form. It is very important that the committee of 
our last Shanghai Conference of 1890 be giving some report as to a 
uniform system of spelling the mandarin sounds. 

Some desire simple books and a primer of the mandarin 
Romanized, but we have no united action and can do nothing # 
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Cannot our committee do something? We are waiting for some 
report, and would like to hear what they have done or are doing, 
and what we may expect soon from them. This is a most important 
matter, as the results of those who have used the Romanized 
show clearly. We in the mandarin have delayed too long, and it is 
one of the great mistakes in the work of our mandarin districts that 
a uniform system has not been adopted, and, as in Amoy, great im¬ 
portance attached to its use by all societies and schools of all grades. 

Let us hear from our committee and delay no longer in a 
method that is so efficient, so easy to learn, and so superior to the 
one we are so blindly and solely using. 

A. 0. 




China in the Light of Eistory. 

BY REV. ERNST FABER, DE. THEOL. 

Translated from the German by E. M. H. 

(Continued from page 592 , Dec. No.) 

XVIII. Stars of Rope. 

f HINA lies in the dust. The Manchua are languishing, the 
mandarins corrupt, the scholars petrified, the soldiers coward¬ 
ly, the people ignorant, the rabble immoral and insolent. 
What is to be done. Reform measures must be applied ! This is 
easily said, but the progress is very slow on account of the resist¬ 
ance offered. Only a few thoughts shall be suggested, which have 
been impressed upon my mind by a thirty years’ acquaintance with 
the facts of Chinese life. In order to give a clear summary of them 
they are condensed into a few sentences. 

I. Utilization . 1. Of all natural resources. 2. Of every working 
power. II. Removal . 1 . Of all profligacy in the imperial palace and 
among the nobility, 2. Of extravagant expenditure connected with 
idolatry, etc. 3. Of public misery. 4. Of vice, opium, gambling, etc. 
III. Prevention. 1 . By education. 2. By sanitary arrangements. 
3. By means of communication. 4. By military protection. IV. Pro¬ 
motion of General Welfare. 1. By administration of justice. 2. By 
duties and taxes to meet the needs of the state. 3. Simple habits and 
customs. 4. Marriage, and training of children. 5. Religious liberty, 
though barring any degeneration. 6. Regulation of the poor laws, 
hospital regulations, and insurance methods. 
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I. Utilization. 1. China carried on agriculture, cattle rearing, 
mining and industries, even in prehistoric times. But there is 
no doubt that China has fallen behind the Western countries in all 
things. All products could easily be multiplied (see above under III). 
The treasures under ground have hardly been touched. 2. This offers 
good opportunities for making unimproved or wrongly used working 
powers productive. It is remarkable that this important idea is so 
little appreciated in official circles, even in the Western countries. 
Working powers are more valuable than gold. Nevertheless a con¬ 
siderable percentage of human force is wasted, including all who have 
no definite employment, sluggards, both rich and poor. Of course 
we do not only mean manual labour, but mental labour, scientific 
aspirations, benevolence, etc.; in fact every occupation which will 
prove a benefit to one’s self and to others. Mendicity, still more, 
of course, theft, smuggling, etc., are an abuse of working power. 
Much working power, especially in China, is unfortunately forced 
into erroneous ruts, on account of the lack of opportunity aud 
encouragement to do productive work. The state should provide a 
labour department with an adequate number of subordinates, whose 
duty it should be to supply every person, who is able to work, with a 
suitable occupation. It has a demoralizing influence when able per¬ 
sons seek work for a long time in vain. This is not always the fault 
of the individual as much as of the government,. Further diffi¬ 
culties are caused by the labour organizations which have already 
made such rapid progress in the Western countries, particularly in 
large factories, but also in wholesale agriculture, cattle-rearing, etc. 
The more wholesale production takes the place of smaller business, 
the more simple the relations will become in many ways. It will 
lead to the concentration iu the management of the main industries, 
not only in the city unions, but in the organizations of entire states. 
Even now we speak of English or Japanese coal, of German or 
English iron, of American, English or German machinery, of 
Chinese or Indian tea. The market of the world is to be con¬ 
sidered, that is, the commercial intercourse between all states. No 
seutimeutal policy will do any good, but only a thorough understand¬ 
ing of the existing economic circumstances of all countries on the 
face of the globe. But if all that is possible had been accomplished 
in a satisfactory manner—as far as these two principles are concern¬ 
ed, the application of all natural matter and the appropriation of 
every working force—still China could not flourish without thorough 
dealings with the four points under : 

II. Bemoval. 1 . From the historical sketch, YII-IX, it is 
readily perceivable what mischief was caused by the Emperor’s 
harem and the eunuchs connected with the same. Monogamy must 
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be firmly established. It is a disgrace to the Western powers that 
such conditions as exist in China, and similarly in Turkey, are still 
tolerated. The moral provisions of healthy governmental relations 
should be insisted upon. The corruption of the mandarins also 
finds its cause in polygamy. The necessary expense of maintaining a 
large family, and the various appendages for many women, compel 
the officer to use extortions in order to provide for his family, and, if 
possible, even against an uncertain future. 

2. The expenditure for material, which is annually wasted on 
the idols, is enormous, not counting the meat-offerings, which, after 
they have been exhibited to the idols or the ancestors, are enjoyed 
by the worshippers. The annual cost of candles, incense, paper 
things (imitation money, furniture, houses, animals, etc.) and silks 
amounts to many millions of dollars. If to all this be added hoW 
many persous are kept from useful occupations, the cost of temples, 
which serve no other purpose, we might reckon billions. I do not 
iu the least consider money the greatest good for humanity, but only 
as the means by which the highest objects may be attained. The 
curse of idolatry is, that the higher and highest interests of man are 
injured thereby. Religious and moral degradation are always con¬ 
nected with idolatry. Common idolatry is also the economic ruin of 
a country. The same is true of the enormous outlay for ancestral 
worship in China. Besides what is burnt, there must still be reckon¬ 
ed all that is customarily laid in the coffin and grave, as also the 
graves which are not all within the limits of a cemetery, but may 
be seen everywhere, even in the best fields and gardeus ; there are 
also a number of mausoleums, one of which cost several millions of 
dollars. We will not count the ancestral halls, as they serve also 
as schools and assembly places (for village communities). 

3. Includes everything which distresses the nation and to 
which the individual can afford no relief. Scarcity and famine, as 
well as floods, visit some part of China almost every year. Small 
pox, cholera and pest occasionally appear as epidemics. Minor or 
greater riots, robbers and pirates, too, make their appearance every 
year in some part of the empire, on laud or sea, at times simul¬ 
taneously in different places. Wild animals are not numerous, 
although tigers, leopards, bears, wolves and even venomous serpents 
are found in some regions. 

4. We have already (XVII) spoken about opium. It is beyond 
doubt that opium indulged iu for pleasure can bring no blessing to 
China. Without reference to the injurious influence on body and 
mind, the loss of time through smoking is significant. The pecu¬ 
niary loss is incalculable, because the imported quautity, for which 
about $70,000,000 goes to foreign countries, is small in comparison 
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with the consumption of the home product, which would amount to 
several times more. Although the money does not go to foreign 
countries, yet soil and labour are withdrawn from other cultivation. 
Other luxuries, such as tobacco, brandy and tea are no less consumed. 
Gambling is a national evil, and will only be removed when better 
amusements or recreation are provided. Not only do the gamblers 
waste precious time, but they become so subject to this passion that 
they lose all inclination and all capacity for work which requires 
any exertion ; they also stake fortune, wife and children, and after all 
has beeu lost their only alternative is to commit suicide or pursue 
a critniual career. The pecuniary and moral damage is not easily 
estimated. There are other evils which weigh heavily in the scale, 
of which nothing can now be said. 

It is an old truth taught by experience that it is not enough 
to remove evils, but care must be taken that they do not return. 
This leads to— 

III. Preventive Measures .—First of all, education is necessary. 
See what has been said in the last chapter. 2. What a good 
education does to the mind, corresponding sanitary arrangements 
do for the body. In this respect China is no better off than a 
barbarian kingdom in the Dark Continent. No provision is made 
anywhere for good ventilation, pure water, cleanliness in the 
streets and in the houses, or even of the clothes and skin of man 
and beast. 

3. In order that a dense population may be tolerable, and that 
over-population of favoured places may be lessened, good thorough¬ 
fares and means of communication are essential. Life in the interior 
then becomes possible when other circumstances make it desirable. 
Scarcity and famine, too, can be more rapidly removed, trade and 
commerce facilitated, and the safety of person and property made 
more certain. 

4. An ample military force, well equipped and drilled,must exist 
where great masses of people dwell together, not only for protection 
against the foreigner, but also against disturbances or individual 
transgression at home. The state must guarantee safety of life and 
property to every one of its citizens, not only within its own boun¬ 
daries, but also beyond, if possible on the whole globe. On the other 
hand, every criminal must be convinced that he cannot transgress the 
law without suffering punishment. Security of peace and welfare 
in civil life rests on this principle alone. 

IV. Promotion of General Welfare. 1. The common welfare also 
demands a benevolent administration of justice by which the sense 
of right is satisfied. Not only that wickedness and lawlessness may 
be held in check, but difficulties arise almost daily in the various 
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phases of modern commercial life that must be peaceably regulated 
or they will gradually lead to important crises. 

2. It is an elementary truth that duties and taxes, indeed all 
customs, must be levied only for public welfare, and not to enrich 
officials. But more than one generation will pas3 away ere China 
reaches this standard. The entire financial system is in a state of 
almost hopeless ruin. 

3. Many customs and practices carried on at weddings, burials, 
at the erection of new buildings, New Year’s festivals, etc., are con¬ 
nected with expensive ceremonies, which absorb much time, and from 
which the individual cannot without danger withdraw himself. Only 
a wise government can successfully, even with every possible indulg¬ 
ence, advance against the tyranny of deteriorating popular customs. 

4. It should be the endeavour of humane statesmanship to 
make marriage in maturity a possibility. It is not possible to 
make a definite income, sufficient to support a family, conditional for 
everybody. Simple board might easily be combined with the schools 
for the poor. The state would, by this means, raise thousands of 
strong people and save at least some of the money spent on prisons 
and hospitals. 

5. Religions life thrives best where there is liberty , and is most 
beneficial for the individual as well as for the state. The govern¬ 
ment should certainly not be irreligious, but should not force any 
particular form on the individual. The government must of course 
restrict excrescences, such as idolatry, monachism, street proces¬ 
sions, etc. On the other hand, no religion should be prohibited to 
deliver lectures in suitable places for the purpose of propagation. 
Religious criticism and controversy should also be permitted, but not 
in a frivolous manner, which ridicules what is sacred and injures 
and harms the religious sense. 

6. The benevolent instinct common to all is naturally desirable, 
and should be encouraged. But as a more lasting blessing is brought 
about by intelligent control, suitable departments should be instituted 
to this end, but without paralysing the freedom of the movement. 
Alleviation differs from cure in the care of the poor as well as the sick. 
It is not always in the power of the individual to remove causes; even 
organized societies are not always equal to the task. The govern¬ 
ment should lend a helping hand whenever advisable. The same 
may be said of the banking and insurance systems. But enough of 
these suggestions. They are, of course, only elementary ideas. 
Uufortunately China is in want of just such healthy elementary 
foundations for a vigorous development and a more promising 
future. As a friend of this country with its 400,000,000 needy 
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inhabitants one must nob mind pointing out such things as are need¬ 
ful. All such reforms, however, resemble the stars of night. They 
are consoling aud kind, but offer only a weak light and no life-giving 
warmth. 

XIX. Dawn. 

The dawn proclaims the approach of day. Its light comes from 
the sun, but is only the advance rays, not the sun itself. This is true 
of Western civilization, which is finding its way to China, It is 
penetrated by the spirit of Christianity in spite of the fact that the 
bearers of this civilization do not wish to acknowledge it, or eveD go 
as far as to deny Christianity. Christianity was and still is the inner 
motive power of Christian lands. It is also a fact, that only Christ¬ 
ian lauds have reached the height of civilization ; also that the whole 
earth is gradually passing under the rule of Christian states. There 
are three principal Christian powers that are advancing in Asia : 
Russia, which even now rules over the greatest part; England, which 
commands the best part; and France , which has taken a compara¬ 
tively small and difficult part under its protection. Although not one 
of these powers has made the extension of Christianify its business, 
still each makes mission work possible, even if each follows a dif¬ 
ferent method—Russia and France, unfortunately, within exclusive, 
sectarian limits. These three powers have already encroachedTm the 
boundaries of China, and have broken off pieces for themselves. But 
rays of Western civilization have also penetrated into the interior. 

Commerce stands first. Portugal, Spain, Holland, and then 
England and the other Western powers sought to establish commer¬ 
cial relations, first intermittently, then permanently, with China 
ever since the end of the 15th century. Bub we shall ouly point 
out to what extent commerce brings Western civilization. We 
must admit that this is the case, because the products of Western 
civilization become known and accessible through commerce. It is 
true that not all commercial products serve to materially raise or 
morally benefit the Chinese. Many a foreign product, however, is 
produced in ever increasing quantities in China. Opium predomi¬ 
nates, then follow tobacco, cotton, Indian corn, potatoes, peas, various 
vegetables and kiads of fruit. There are also articles of daily use 
which can be imported finer and cheaper thau the Chinese can 
produce them. Such are cotton and wool stuffs, needles, knives, etc., 
weapons and military requisites, also all kinds of machines, dyes, etc. 
In this striving after rapid profit the significance of the individual 
as compared to the whole of the present conditions as regards the 
future is overlooked. Avarice and sensuality are also encouraged. 
Competition is awakened, and in its train we find falsehood and 
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deception. If trade is to have a healthy development the exports 
mast correspond to the imports, so as to keep an even balance. This 
is only possible when the demand for the now saleable articles is 
increased in the West, or when new articles of export are found or 
produced. In case of the earlier articles of export the production of 
the same by other nations must be considered, as for instance Indian 
tea lessens the export of China tea. The increase of imports is 
dependent upon the paying capacities of the Chinese, and this in 
turn is regulated by the exports. Whatever hinders the increase 
of exports must necessarily hinder the increase of imports. An 
important increase of export might be brought about, but not with¬ 
out a number of internal improvements. It is a still more pressing 
need that the host of labourers, particularly women and children, 
who lose their means of existence on account of cheap imports, 
should be able to fiud other occupation ; otherwise they will become 
a burden to their countrymen and will lessen the purchasing power. 
In addition to all this a progressive, suitable education is an impera¬ 
tive necessity, it may be said that the influence of the trade of 
an enlightened nation on a half-civilized race is ruinous, unless 
much energy is expended in elevating the latter until an eveu 
balance is at least approached. 

(To be continued). 



Rev. John C. Ferguson, Editor. 


Published in the interests of the “Educational Association of China.” 

The New Psychology. 

BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 

Professor in Peking University. 

» SYCHOLOGY in our best colleges is no longer an “ arm-chair 
philosophy ,” but an experimental science. Shall we say 
that it has gone down in the scale of learning when it left the 
realm of philosophy for that of science?.or shall we say that it has 
placed itself in a position to attain the end for which it is designed? 
Certain it is that we have a “new Psychology ”—a psychology 
that has its devoted friends, a psychology that takes its students 
into the laboratory and spends its time in performing experiments 
as difficult, as useful and as useless as those performed by the 
chemist, or the electrician. 
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The psychologist of the present day no longer sits down in his 
arm-chair and meditates upon a classification of the mental faculties. 
He does not occupy himself with what Hamilton, Reid, Mill, Brown 
or Wayland thought about the “ manifestations of the human 
mind,” but he takes his electrical batteries and attaches them to 
a human hand or foot and notes down the results. He does not 
“ wait for things to happen in one way or another,” but “ we arrange 
the circumstance so that the thing will happen as we wish.” 
“ What is the reason,” asks Prof. Scripture, of Yale, “ that the mental 
sciences to-day are two hundred years behind the physical sciences. 
The answer is sharp and decisive: Because the science of miud 
itself, psychology, owing to the late introduction of experiment, 
has not achieved the development it should have done. 

“It is to the introduction of experiment that we owe our 
electric car and lights, our bridges and tall buildings, our steam 
power and factories, in fact, every particle of our modern civilization 
that depends on material goods. It is to the lack of experiment 
that we must attribute the medieval condition of the mental sciences.” 

It is too soon to say what will be the results of the new ex¬ 
perimental psychology; but it is not too soon to say that it has 
given us two of the brightest and most interesting books that have 
ever been published ou that hitherto dry subject. We refer to the 
“Text Book ou Psychology” by Prof. James, of Harvard, and 
“Thinking, Feeling, Doing,” by Prof. Scripture, of Yale. 

It must be confessed that while many of the experiments made 
were in the interest of science they were not in the interest of 
humanity—especially is this true with regard to the brain experi¬ 
ments. These experiments, however, were made more especially in 
the interests of physiology, and can therefore not be charged wholly 
to the account of psychology, and it relieves the latter of the charge 
of cruelty when we remember that some of the most eminent psycholo¬ 
gists of the present day began as physicians and performed most 
of their brain experiments as such, and it was thus that our experi¬ 
mental and physiological psychology began. The brain, however, has 
been pretty thoroughly studied, and it is not necessary to perform 
experiments in which there is any semblance of cruelty. 

The kind of experiments made are of three kinds 

1. Tests._These experiments are made to, find out whether a 

thing is so or not so. Does a hypnotized person feel the pricking of a 
pin ? Can a person, supposed to be blind, tell when a light is passed 
before bis eyes P Is the memory of a child more active in the morn¬ 
ing, at noon, or in the evening ? 

2. Qualitative Experiments—Such experiments are intended 
to answer the question, “ What t ” What effect do bodily changes 
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have on the emotions ? Given, a person who can see, to find out by 
experiments for color-blindness what he can see. 

3. Quantitative Experiments.—These are designed to answer 
the question, “How much f ” How small a difference can you detect 
How many syllables can you remember ? How sharp is your vision ? 
When you will to raise your hand does the action correspond exactly 
with the time you will it, or is it a little later ? In beating time 
in music do your beats exactly correspond or do they vary a little P 
Or in reaction time how long does it take when you have a thought 
to send it to the end of your finger ? Let a dozen persons form a 
riug; let each put his hand on the head of the other; let number 
one hold his watch and at a certain second press his finger on the 
head of the person next to him ; let him pass it to the next and so 
on round the circle until it comes back to the experimenter. He 
notes just how many seconds it took for the feeling to be communicat¬ 
ed from each head to each finger, and this number, divided by the 
number of persons, is the reaction time. 

Some of the best experiments of modern psychological research 
have been much used as entertainment at social gatherings, such, 
for instance, as the preparation of various liquids as a test of smell, 
and various household flavorings as a test of taste, and yet it never 
occurred to those taking part in the game that these experiments 
originated in the psychological laboratory. 

The new psychology does not confine itself entirely to the 
laboratory. It has made a careful study of the mind of the child as is 
evidenced by Mr. Peres “Child and Child-nature ” aud “ The First 
Three Years of Childhood.” In these books we have presented to us 
the very beginnings of sensation, of motion, of instinct, of sentiments 
and the first steps in the opening and development of all the faculties 
of the mind. 

Whatever else may be said about this new method of study 
it cannot be charged with being uninteresting. All who have been 
engaged in educational work in China know with what interest the 
Chinese watch experiments in the chemical and physical laboratories. 
And if they are fascinated with experiments which bring to view the 
nature of the various elements how’ much more, may we not hope, 
would they be interested in experiments which would set forth the 
nature and actions of the human mind ? They will gather in crowds 
to see a dynamo send a current of electricity along a net-work 
of wires to flash out in a hundred incandescent lights; how much 
more may we not hope by these new methods of teaching to start 
a magnetic current along the nerves of our students which will flash 
forth ere long in a hundred incandescent thoughts? And does nob 
China need incandescent thought as much as incandescent light ? 
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Notes and Items. 


JAMES B. NEAL, of the Mcllvaine Hospital, Chinanfn, 
J y Shantung, has done a real service to the cause of education 




by his preparation of a new Analytical Chemistry. The only 
works heretofore available have been the translations of 

Neals New . 

Chemistry 1 * ™ resenms > prepared by Dr. Fryer and Prof. Billequin, hub 
in both of these the old chemical notation is used, and the 
mass of matter is so great as often to be confusing to the Chinese 
student in his present state of development. Dr. Neal has taken 
Cloves’ Aualytical Chemistry as the basis of his work, and has added 
one chapter chiefly from Fowne’s Manual of Chemistry. Although 
these works are by no means modern, and have been much improved 
upon by more recent authors, yet they cannot fail to give the pupil a 
good insight into the laws of careful analysis. It is prepared espe¬ 
cially for the use of medical students, but will also be useful to the 
general inquirer for chemical knowledge. The first chapter deals 
with chemical apparatus, the second with chemical tm*thods, the 
third takes up the study of the metalloids, while the fourth chapter 
commences with an analysis of the metals, which are divided into 
six groups. In chapter five the uses of the re-agents are giveD, while 
chapter six deals with the analysis of unknown substances. The 
last chapter is devoted to a list of the chemicals and apparatus need¬ 
ed for use in the book. Throughout the work all the headings of 
the chapters are printed iu red, so as to staud out distinctly from 
the paragraphs. This gives a peculiar though not unpleasant im¬ 
pression, aud will prove a great aid in searching for any special 
part of the book. It will help to take the place of au Index which 
it does not seem possible yet to prepare iu the Chinese language, 
because of the lack of any alphabetical arrangement. The style of 
Chinese writing is clear, and yet not so simple as to be looked down 
upon by a literary man. In this Dr. Neal seems to have found the 
via media between cumbersome high style and the light diffusions of 
school-boy writing. Ou the whole the book is a a excellent one, and 
will commend itself to all our schools. 


Everywhere comes news of the opening of new schools by the 
Chinese for the teaching of Western knowledge. In Nanking the 
old Tung Wen Kwan is being enlarged, and is moving 
New Scho ° l3 ' i n t 0 splendid new buildings. It will contiuue still to do 
its work of language instruction and preparation of interpreters. 
Auother school is being opened in one of the colleges of the same 
* Presbyterian Mission Press. Price 75 cents. 
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city—the college named after the illustrious Tseng Kwoh Fan, Wen 
Cheng Shu Yuen IE H f!5u- This SC ' 10<) 1 will teach mathematics 
and science and commerce on a regularly graded curriculum of study 
such as is adopted in Western lands. The city of Haugchow is 
to have three such schools, according to recent newspaper report, and 
Soochow is also to be blessed with a new school. These cannot fail to 
have their influence, for they are promoted and patronised by some of 
the chief literary men of the empire with the idea of bringing China 
into touch with the new life of the West. The old idea of open¬ 
ing schools was for commercial or military purposes, but now the 
aim is different, and we shall have some schools which will devote 
themselves to the scattering of general information. It is a hopeful 
sign of progress. 


In our last issue we called attention to the need of the prepara¬ 
tion of Chinese Readers, so that it would be possible for pupils to 
learn to read and write their own language in some easier 

New-Method , , , . . , 

Chinese form. There can be no doubt that it a child can only go 
to an ordinary Chinese school for two or three years that 
it will not be able either to read or write the simplest form of Chi¬ 
nese composition. This is the result, because the child’s time has 
been almost wholly employed in learning to recognize the sounds of 
the characters and in continually repeating them till he is able to 
recite long passages aud even whole books. As a piece of mental 
gymnastics the exercise can be said to have been beneficial, but as a 
preparation for any useful purpose in life it has been a decided 
failure. The characters which the child has learned to recognize in 
sound have never been attached to any object or associated with any 
idea, so that they are of no value to him when he sees them in some 
book or paper. Were he able to spend a few years longer in school 
the process of explaining what had already been learned would be 
commenced, and soon the pupil would know the meaning aud use 
of the characters which he had before learned to recognize, lu 
other words, the method of learning to properly pronounce the sound 
of a character is wholly dissociated in ordinary Chinese teaching 
from the explanation of the meaning. Reciting is one exercise and 
explaining is another. Usually no attempt is made to combine the 
two exercises at any stage of education. This great fault has been 
recognized by all educators in China, but iu some instances where 
the pupils were bound by contract to remain in school for a long 
term of years the evil of the custom has been reduced to a minimum, 
for, though later than it ought to have beeu given, the student 
finally has been taught to know the meaning and use of all he has 
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previously learned. But in the case of day-school pupils it is 
different Their attendance at school cannot average more than two 
or three years, and whatever is done with them must he done quickly, 
and whatever is taught them ought to be of future service and 
blessing to them. It is natural that the first steps in elaborating 
some new and simpler system should have been undertaken outside 
of our large schools where the conditions do not so urgently call fora 
change and by one who had charge of numerous day-schools where 
the problem presented itself daily. No one could have better 
reason for undertaking such a task than Rev. A. Gr. Jones, of the 
English Baptist Mission, Shantung, and as a result of his labors 
we have a New-Method Chinese Reader for mission schools.* 
In this reader all the characters of the New Testament are given. 
They are printed iu large type at the top of the page, commencing 
with the first character of Mathew and giving all new characters 
occurring till the end of Revelation. Under the character is 
given some familiar expression from the spoken language in which 
the character occurs, and also some expression from classical works 
showing the use of the character in the written languages. Then 
the character itself is defined just as it would be in an ordinary 
classical commentary. .The plan is a very simple one, and is 
explained clearly in the introduction, so that any teacher who knows 
the characters is able to use the book. When the book is finished 
the pupil knows about 2300 characters, and would be able to define 
and use them in writing ordinary phrases. It is meant exclusively 
for Christian schools, as the use of the New Testament for a basis 
plaiuly shows. We do not think that the value of this new book 
depends at all upon the fact that the New Testament has been used 
as a basis for obtaining 2300 characters, but rather upon the plan 
chosen by which explanations immediately follow. We do not think 
that there i3 any virtue or even any great value in using the Holy 
Scriptures as a text-book to teach reading; in fact there are many 
reasons why the Word should not be used for such an ordinary pur¬ 
pose. Nor does it seem that the pupil who learns to read from it 
will have auy more Christian influence surrounding him than if he 
had learned from some other book. What is needed is to have all the 
characters found in the New Testament used and explained. Hence 
if all of these characters at the head of the page could have been 
arranged in the form of an elegant discourse setting forth some 
useful Christian truth, or some valuable lesson, or some scientific 
instruction, the value of the book would have been enhanced and its 
circle of usefulness widened. As it is, the book will only be used ia 
Christian day-schools, whereas the plan above suggested would make 

* Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai. $17 per hundred. 
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a book which any school would U3e. While books are needed for 
our Christians, is it not always well for us at the same time to keep 
iu mind that large body outside of the Christian church who also 
need the benefits of Christianity, even though they may not accept 
Christianity as their faith ? It seems to us that Mr. Jones could 
have done all he has, and at the same time have accomplished a 
broader work by some such plan as has been suggested. His present 
arrangement of the characters seems too mechauical, and reminds 
one of the forced collocation of the words of the “ Thousand Char¬ 
acter Classic.” However, the work that Mr. Jones has done has 
been well done, and his book deserves a wide circulation and a 
general adoption by all our day-schools. It is to be hoped that the 
work thus commenced will be carried on by the author into more 
extended fields. Why cannot the plan be developed into a series of 
simple readers with good illustrations and some information concern¬ 
ing the outside world and China’s relation to it ? 


On December 17th, at the Shanghai General Hospital, Mr. 
John Rogers Fryer, eldest son of Dr. John Fryer, of the Kiaugnan 
Arsenal, passed to his heavenly reward at the early age of twenty- 
five years. He was a young man of remarkably excellent character, 
and gave promise of a brilliantly useful career. Born in Shanghai 
An untimely was t a ken to England at an early age, and received 
DeaUi. jj-g primary education in Kent. When ready to enter 
college he went to America, where he graduated after a full four 
years’ course. He then spent a year of post-graduate study iu the 
University of California, paying special attention to chemistry and 
physics. In the fall of 1893 he came to China, and was at once 
elected as Professor of English in the Nanking University, entering 
upon his duties January 1st, 1894. He spent more than two years 
teaching, and then removed, at his own choice, to Shanghai to assist 
his father in translation work. The high respect and esteem iu 
which he was held in Nanking were shown in a series of resolutions 
passed by the Nauking community and presented to him before 
leaving. Iu his teaching he was thorough and conscientious. His 
students learned not only to honor but to love him. The results of 
his experience in teaching English were given in a recent paper pub¬ 
lished in this journal. This contribution, though his last, and not 
appearing until after he was dangerously ill, has been highly spokeu 
of. At the recent Triennial Meeting of the Association he took a 
prominent part by acting as Assistant Secretary. All of his friends 
prophesied for him a long and honored life, but he has been called 
away from us in the very opening of his manhood. Having been 
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intimately associated with liitn the writer feels a deep personal loss. 
As a representative of our Association, and as expressing the heart 
of a large circle of friends, we extend sinceresfc sympathy to Dr. 
Fryer and the other members of the bereaved family. The deceased 
has left behind him the most enduring monument—a good name and 
an untarnished reputation. 


(KomspoiiiJcntt. 


To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : I would like to ask 
through your columns what our 
Conference Committee on Romani* 
zation is doing for a uniform 
system of spelling mandarin, etc. 
The Conference appointed the 
General Committee which organiz¬ 
ed and constituted those of the 
mandarin district; a sub-commit¬ 
tee for specially working up the 
mandarin district. It is this man¬ 
darin portion of the committee that 
we should like to hear from, and 
also from the chairman of whole 
committee as to the work done, 
and what is the prospect. 

■—-- 


In the November number of 
Woman’s Work there is an im¬ 
portant article on the results of the 
Romanization ill Amoy. 

It seems clear we in the man¬ 
darin district have been too slow 
in the use of this most, practicable 
and efficient system in all oar work. 
Cannot something be done at once 
that will in some measure amend for 
our great neglect in this impor¬ 
tant matter ? Our friends in the 
dialects that have used this so 
successfully are to be congratulated. 
I recommend all to read Miss John¬ 
ston’s article in the November No. 
of Woman’s Work. 

c. 


(§ur §»0k Sable. 


REVIEW. 

Recent Books on the Spiritual 
Life. 

Not all of the books here men¬ 
tioned have been just published, 
but some of them have been lately 
republished, and most of them are 
quite new. As there is constant 
inquiry for works of this class, and 
as it is difficult for .those living in 
China to know what books they 
want and need, a few words of 
characterization may be helpful to 
those who are interested in the 
freshest expositions of the deeper 
things of God. 


The Divine Indwelling, by E. 
Woodward Brown. Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. 1895.—This is a volume of 
a little over 300 pages, consisting 
of thirty-six chapters, of which the 
first nineteen are devoted to ‘ the 
Divine Side of the Indwelling ’ and 
the remainder to ‘the Human Side/ 
The treatment is throughout fresh 
and stimulating, and abounds in 
illustrations showing the analogies 
between all forms of life and of 
growth. 

The Indwelling Christ, by James 
M. Campbell, with an introduction 
by A, B. Brace, D.D. Revel!. 
1895. Pp. 178.—This little book 
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consists of eighteen chapters, full 
of thoughtful and helpful elabora¬ 
tion of the Scripture teachings on 
the theme enunciated. There is 
less about the Holy Spirit than in 
most books of this class, but ono 
chapter contains all the essential 
truths on this head. It is entitled 
‘the Indwelling Christ realized 
through the Holy Spirit.’ 

The Life of Privilege, Possession, 
Peace and Potver, by the Rev. H. 
W. Webb Peploe, Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. Intro¬ 
duction by D. L. Moody, Revell. 
1896. Pp. 202.—This book consists 
of thirteen addresses delivered by 
Mr. Peploe at Northfield, Mass., in 
the summer of 1895. They are in 
reality sermons, but they are ser¬ 
mons of a high order, and we do 
not. wonder that the author was 
invited to be present at the North- 
held Conferences again during the 
summer of this year also. Among 
the most striking topics are ‘ the 
Rest of God’ and ‘ the Peace of 
Christ.’ 

The Master's Indwelling, by Rev. 
Andrew Murray. Revell. 1896. Pp. 
180.—This book also consists of ad¬ 
dresses delivered at the Northfield 
Conferences of 1895, but re-written 
and revised by the author. There 
are thirteen addresses, beginning 
with ‘ Carnal Christians ’ and end¬ 
ing with ‘ that God may be all in 
all.’ The tens of thousands who 
are under deep obligation to the 
author of this collection of address¬ 
es will welcome anything which 
ho utters. Few men of our genera¬ 
tion have been more used of the 
Lord, and few have had a wider 
reading as well as bearing. 

The Deeper Christian Life, by 
Rev. Andrew Murray, Revell. 1895. 
Pp. 127.—Like the preceding, this 
little book comprises addresses de¬ 
livered during his American and 
Canadian tour by Mr. Murray. 
There are eight of these on themes 
allied to those in the other vo¬ 
lume, yet distinctly different in 


treatment. The one entitled ‘ th e 
Blessing Secured ’ ought to be cir" 
culafed by the million. 

The Spirit-filled Life , by Rev. 
John McNeil. Revell. 1895. Pp. 126. 
This little work of the well known 
Australian evangelist is a gem. It 
has recently been brought into notice 
by the numerous conferences in 
China, and ought to be in the hands 
of every missionary. It i3 clear, 
strong and thoroughly scriptural, 
abounding with forcible illustra¬ 
tions which are just as available in 
Chinese as in English,—by no 
means a trait of the average illus¬ 
tration in religious works. 

Through the Eternal Spirit, a 
Biblical study on the Holy Ghost, 
by Jas. Elder Camming, D.D. 
Revell. 1896. Pp. 315.—Tins is the 
only work which we have met 
which begins the discussion of the 
SeripturedocLrine of the Holy Spirit 
by a careful catena and analysis 
of all the passages in the Bible 
relating to the subject. Those 
who may have tried to prepare a 
list of this sort for use with the 
Chinese are aware how difficult 
the task becomes, through ambi¬ 
guities of translation, as well as 
other causes. There are five and 
twenty chapters, three appendices 
and un index of subjects, as well 
as a very compendious index of 
Scripture passages. This edition is 
prefaced by a most, commendatory 
word of introduction by Rev. F. B. 
Meyer. If one can have bub one of 
the works here mentioned let this 
be the one, for by a study of the 
materials here thoroughly digested 
he will be in possession of every¬ 
thing that the Spirit of God has 
revealed to us of Himself. These 
eight volumes form an invaluable 
library. 

To the foregoing we cannot 
refrain from adding one more, nob 
because it is new, bat because it 
has been thoroughly tested. It is 
entitled Light on Life’s Unties, by 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, with introduc- 
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tory notice by J. Wilbur Chapman, 
D. D. Revell. 1895. Pp. 127. 

in the brief introductory note 
Dr. Chapman gives his personal 
experience of the helpfulness of Mr. 
Meyer’s writings, and speaks of 
him as one of the leading writers 
of our time on the themes with 
which he deals. The little book 
is composed of ten chapters, but 
whether the chapters were original¬ 
ly tracts, or were first put together 
in book form and then afterwards is¬ 
sued as leaflets, like the chapters of 
“ the Christians’ Secret of a Happy 
Life,” we do not know. The latest 
issues of these tracts which we 
have seen give an enormous total 
for their respective circulation. 
The chapter entitled 1 the Chambers 
of tho King’ lias been circulated to 
the extent of 37,000 copies ; ‘ With 
Christ in Separation,’ 40,000; 
‘Young Men don’t drift.' 47,00t>; 
* the Lost Chord found,’ 75,000; 


‘Words of Help for Christian Girls,’ 
97,000 ; ‘ t he Secret of Victory over 
Sin,’ 102,000 ; ‘the First Step into 
the Blessed Life,’ 107,000; and 
‘Seven Rules for Daily Living’, 
118,000. Besides these, and many 
more, a little tvactlet, compiled by 
Rev. B. Fay Mills, consisting of ex¬ 
tracts from Mr. Meyer’s writings, 
has been distributed over the world 
to the enormous number of 145,000 
copies ! What an inconceivable ag¬ 
gregate of good these books and the 
‘Christian Life Scries’ represent! 
They alone are sufficient to confute 
those who profess to believe that 
‘materialisin’ is carrying every¬ 
thing before it. It is doing no such 
thing. There never was a time 
when there was so much demand 
for Christian literature of the best 
kind, and there was never so much 
Christian literature of a high quali¬ 
ty to meet the demand as there is 
•at the close of the year 1896. 

A. H. S. 


(^tutorial 

On entering on a new year of 
life and work we cordially wish 
our readers 

B Ibapps 11-lew l^ear* 

This is not a mere formal greet¬ 
ing, but a heartfelt desire that 
they and we may be happy in the 
Master’s service, animated with the 
Saviour’s love, aud filled with His 
Holy Spirit. 

On the threshold of a Hew 
Year it is natural and profitable to 
look backward and around. The 
wider retrospect reminds us of how 
the year just closed came amid loom¬ 
ing thunder clouds. Through God’s 
great goodness the Christian con¬ 
science of two great nations was 
so awakened, aud common sense 
views made so plain that the war 
clouds were dissipated with no 
untoward results. In Cuba and 


Comment. 

the Philippines there are still trou¬ 
blous times, and poor Armenia— 
suffering for tho si us aud follies of 
others—is yet on the rack of sus¬ 
pense and torture. Feelings of 
indignation, disgrace and pity 
struggle for utterance as we think 
of all that has happened and of all 
that might have been averted. 

* * * 

One of the notable calamities of 
the past year was the earthquake 
and tidal wave in Japan. The 
ready response and practical mani¬ 
festation of sympathy and grief on 
the part of Japan has commanded 
our respect and made ns feel more 
hopeful than before of our clever 
but kindly neighbor. 8he has 
had many difficulties to cope 
with in her administration of 
Formosan affairs, and doubtless 
mistakes have been made and re- 
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grettable and unauthorised excesses 
committed. We trust she will 
listen to the appeals and warnings 
that have been made to her in conse¬ 
quence, The excellent organization 
displayed in the stamping out of 
the plague in North Formosa would 
be appreciatively noted by readers 
of last month’s Diary of Events, 

* * * 

Bot to confine oar attention to 
China we are reminded that in our 
Editorial Comment of a year ago we 
expressed the hope that the Hun- 
liu Reform Society of Peking would 
be a harbinger of better and greater 
things; soon we had to report 
attempts at suppression—effectual 
for the time being, bat giving pro¬ 
mise in the long ran of proving a 
stimulus to the seeking and finding 
of the truth. There certainly has 
been a searching for the truth ; 
but rather, we are sorry to see, along 
the line of material advancement. 
Whilst much is said of bringing 
about certain reforms and giving an 
impetus to commercial and indus¬ 
trial progression, little, if any¬ 
thing, has been done in the way of 
stopping the mismanagement and 
misrule which prevail to such a 
large extent. Only the other day 
we heard of respectable country 
folk, not so far from the capital, 
driven by adverse circumstances to 
robbery and beggary, China, is 
surely laying up for herself more 
awful judgments than have visited 
lier in the past. As George Her¬ 
bert, pointed out: “God’s mill 
grinds slow but sure.” 

# * * 

It was the earnest hope of many 
that in last year’s tour to Western 
lands H. 1C. Li linng-chang would 
see and understand something of 
the close relationship of Christian¬ 
ity to all true progress. In 1888, 
in course of conversation with Rev. 
Timothy Richard, he said, “ What 
is the good of Christianity?” lu 
answer to this Mr. Richard prepar¬ 
ed and published his fact-filled 


“ Historical Evidences,” showing 
the varied benefits which Christ¬ 
ianity lias conferred on the world. 
In his tour H. E. must have seen 
and heard much to remind him 
of the earnest utterances of Mr. 
Richard, but, from the chilling 
reception accorded him on his 
return, and knowing how much 
one in his position, and from his 
training, sacrifices to policy, we fear 
that not so much help can be 
expected, as was hoped for, in 
clearing away the abuses referred 
to above. 

* * * 

lx the retrospect of the past year 
it is pleasing to note the rapid 
advance of missionary effort. The 
news from Fnhkien province is 
especially inspiring, calling us re¬ 
peatedly to acknowledge the Lord’s 
hand in the remarkable ingather¬ 
ing and spirit of enquiry which 
prevails. The blood of the martyrs 
lias proved to be the seed of the 
church. From Manchuria, Shan¬ 
tung, Hupeh mid elsewhere, 
the news is most encouraging. 

# * * 

The losses during the year have 
been considerable. Such names as 
Red fern, Lachlan, Lane, Horobin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hearnden, come up 
in our memory : but most of all 
we feel the loss of David Hill. As 
we think of his abundant labors, bis 
realization of the all-importance of 
prayer, his deep humility; as we 
remember him as one of the chair¬ 
men of the General Conference of 
1890, and as we think of what ho 
did for, and was to, his mission 
and sister societies, we have borne 
in upon us what a loss his taking 
away has been to us all. 

* * # 

The conferences held during the 
past year will make 1896 a year 
to be remembered. First we had 
the triennial meeting of the Educa¬ 
tional Association, when we saw 

with delight and gratitude how- 

ready and willing the educa- 
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tionalists were fo enter the fast 
opening doors. Then followed the 
bright, and bracing gathering of 
the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor for China. Most in¬ 
teresting and helpful of all was 
the series of meetings held in con¬ 
nection with Mr. Mott’s visit. All 
departments of missionary effoit 
received a helpful stimulus, but 
possibly the most direct and im¬ 
mediate of the fusing and welding 
effects were apparent in the No¬ 
vember conference of representative 
educationalists when the College 
Yonng Men's Christian Association 
of China was founded. 

* * * 

The several conventions which 
have been held for Chinese Christ¬ 
ians in different cities during the 
past few' months must have brought 
to the attention of great numbers 
of those Christians many new 
statements of important truths. 
We all find it easy to get into ruts, 
and one great service of these large 
convocations must be to freshen 
thought, as well as to deepen spirit¬ 
ual life. In this connection it 
ought to be borne in mind that to 
the Chinese there is all the in¬ 
spiration of novelty and of numbers 
in such gatherings. We believe 
tho most advanced Chinese Christ¬ 
ians are as much in need of being 
stirred up a3 the most ignorant, 
and we know of no better way for 
missionaries to improve the tone 
of their own spiritual life than by 
trying to impart tothose under their 
care the best which they have to 
give. The common impression that 
tho Chinese cannot apprehend the 
deeper truths of the Christian life, 
we are convinced is a wholly mis¬ 
taken one. They will appreciate 
the effort to lead them into fuller 
life, and will take in far more than 
to a careless observer seems possible. 
They are as capable of being taught 
by tho spirit of God as we are. 
We cannot think that the aver¬ 
age Chinese compares in any im- 
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portanfc respect unfavorably with 
the material out of which the 
apostolic churches were composed. 
What was done in the Korean 
Empire may, by the grace of God, 
bo done in the Chinese empire, and 
we have no question that it will be 
done. To that, high end it is tho 
privilege of all Christian workers 
to contribute. 

* * * 

The Foreign Missonary Society 
of the Aruerieau Presbyterian 
Church, North, has reprinted in a 
booklet the pamphlet on ! Methods 
of Mission Workwritten for 
the Recorder in 1885. There 
are not many papers of this nature 
that are worth reproducing ten 
years after they first saw the light, 
and still fewer that have a value 
which makes it seem wise of tho 
officers of other mission societies 
as well to send them all over 
the world for the use of younger 
missionaries. A careful re-reading 
of this little volume of only 1)6 
pages suggests at once the secret 
of its success. It was not written 
off-hand, nor from a theoretical 
point of view, but it was a practical 
attempt to .meet a practical and a 
serious difficulty. One is struck 
with tho comprehensive method 
and with the anticipation of many 
of the objections likely to be made; 
with tho width of the intellectual 
and spiritual horizon implied and 
with the temperatetiess and fairness 
of the whole treatment. And at 
the same time we have been im¬ 
pressed with the conviction that 
the ‘method’ here outlined by no 
means covers the whole field, and 
that despite the breadth of view of 
the writer many considerations are 
not at all touched upon which the 
average experimenter finds it hard 
to evade. No adequate account 
is taken of the likelihood that the 
‘ leader ’ of any particular place 
may not be a man fitted to con¬ 
tinue as such. It is as true in 
China as it was in Palestine that a 
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prophet is unhonored in his own 
country. There-is also, as it appears 
to us, no adequate provision for the 
development of leaders into men 
who shall be ‘ thoroughly furnished.’ 
Something more is wanted than a 
little instruction in a winter’s class, 
all of which is to be reproduced at 
home, after which the man returns 
tobe refilled, and repeat the process. 
In order to achieve the end of 
Christian education it is often ab¬ 
solutely necessary to take a man 
out of the ‘calling wherein he was 
called 5 . Thereupon the theory fails 
to fit. Moreover, what one man 
may be able to accomplish with 
seeming ease, another man may 
not be able to do at all. Dr. Nevius 
was phenomenally successful with 
his fruits and his berries, and 
China is his debtor. But for some 
other men they refuse to grow at 
all. What, we should much like to 
see is a series of articles from one 
of the seniors of the Presbyterian 
Mission in Shantung, and also from 
the members of the English Baptist 
Mission in the same province, ex¬ 
plaining with reasonable fullness 
what their respective theories were 



Writing from Kalgau, Nov. 26th, 
Mr. M. Williams says : “ Mr. K.S. 
Stokke, of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Mission, recently passed through to 
join Mr. Nestigarde at Urga. The 
teacher of the latter, who was in¬ 
clined to embrace Christianity, has 
just died, it is feared, by poison. 
With 12,000 Lamas in the place 
it will be strange if opposition to 
the missionary work should not 
be shown.” 


ANTI-OPIUM LEAGUE. 

At a meeting of the Soochow 
Committee of the Anti-Opium 
League, December 21st, it was de- 


to begin with, how far they have 
been modified by the lapse of time, 
and especially what has been the 
practical outcome of the plan adopt¬ 
ed in the churches organized and 
shepherded by I)r. Nevius. The 
latter information might with good 
reason have been locked for in his 
biography, but that was written in 
the United States, where exact and 
full information was not at hand. 
It is at hand in China, and we ven¬ 
ture to say that all the readers of 
this journal would like to get it. 

* * * 

TnE last Annual Report of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Christian 
and General Knowledge is full of 
interest, and shows that the Society 
is doing a valuable work in the 
enlightening of China, and espe¬ 
cially in bringing important truths 
before the more intelligent and 
official classes. Like the works of 
the Educational Association their 
publications meet a felt want in a 
particular direction, and we are 
pleased to see the Society so well 
sustained financially and to know 
that its publications are so widely 
sought and so well appreciated. 



oided to recommeud that the local 
committees or their representatives 
meet in Shanghai the first Wednes¬ 
day evening of April, to organize 
a National Anti-Opium League. 

The following local committees 
have also been appointed: Wusih, 
Geo. C. Worth, M.l).; Kiaug-yin, 
Rev. R. A. Hudeu, Capfc. Juo. 
Jurgens. 

The Chinese Conference of the 
Presbyterian Church of England 
met at Singapore for three days—- 
November 17th to 19th daily, 9 
to 12 a.m., and 2 to 4, and 7 to 8.30 
p.m. The mornings for finance, 
afternoons for discussion and eyen- 
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ings for prayer. The Rev. J. A. 
B. Cook, the missionary in charge, 
presided. There are eight con¬ 
gregations, with a membership of 
about three hundred. Six of the 
churches are in the island of 
Singapore, one in Johore and an¬ 
other in Mnar. They have rais¬ 
ed during the past, year $1870.41. 

Of this Sinn $246.20 was for the 
preachers’ salary fund, 8334.45 for 
their own missionary society and 
$71.70 for the boarding-schools. 
'The balance for general purposes. 
Five of the churches are composed 
of immigrants from the port of 
Swatovv, and they support the 
sixth, their “own charch,” in its 
initial stage by their missionary 
society. Another charch, that of 
immigrants from Amoy, has not 
yet. commenced to give to the 
missionary fnnd. The eighth, com¬ 
posed of Straifcs-born Chinese, has 
its own fnnds, and supports a 
Bible-woman. 


The 20th session of the Foochow 
Conference, which convened No¬ 
vember 18th, excelled in many re¬ 
spects any previous Conference. 

Bishop J. W. Joyce presided, and 
gave abundant evidence of his 
superior ability in the management 
of affairs as well as of remarkable 
spiritual power. He was eminent¬ 
ly wise in all his counsels and 
decisions of difficult questions. 
His loving spirit and readiness to 
hear and consider all interests drew 
all hearts to him. All stiffness 
and formality were banished by 
his very presence. 

The Conference opened at 9 
o’clock a.m , on Wednesday, with 
the Communion of the Lord's Sup¬ 
per, which was participated in by a 
large number. This service was very 
impressive, and the manifest pre¬ 
sence of the Holy Spirit made all 
feel the oneness there is in Christ 
Jesus. 

The formal business sessions oc¬ 
cupied the forenoons of each day, 
while the afternoons were given to 
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committee meetings arid meetings 
of the Bishop with the Presiding 
Flders and the missionaries in 
planning the work for the coming 
year, and the evenings entirely to 
religions services. Great harmony 
prevailed throng}) the entire ses¬ 
sions. One question of unusual 
interest was the division of the 
Conference, and as finally adjusted 
file new Hing-bwa Conference is 
composed of Hing-hwu, one of our 
oldest and largest, districts, and 
Sieng-iu and Ing-chung, leaving 
six districts to the Foochow Con¬ 
ference. 

The regular Standing Committees 
did excellent work and brought in 
strong reports on the subjects of 
Pastoral Support., Education, Sun¬ 
day-schools, Sabbath Observance, 
Temperance, etc., while special 
committees had under considera¬ 
tion various other important, mat¬ 
ters.- 

The Presiding Elders’ reports of 
their districts were full of interest 
and encouragement. The educa¬ 
tional and publishing departments 
were reported by those in charge, 
and all indicated growth and pros¬ 
perity. 

The reception of fraternal dele¬ 
gates from other churches and 
missions was an occasion of un¬ 
usual interest. 

Rev. C. Hartwell and a native 
pastor represented the American 
Board Mission;tiie Rev. L. H. Star 
and a Chinese brother, the C. M. S.; 
Rev, I. H, Cornell, of the Japan 
Conference, represented that most 
interesting field; and Rev. C. F. 
Kupfer, from Central China, spoke 
for that work ; Rev. L, H. E. Luer- 
iug, from Singapore, represented 
the Malaysian Mission Conference. 
His special mission was to secure a 
preacher to aid in the work among 
the Chinese in Singapore, and from 
a number of volunteers the bishop 
appointed a man to that great field. 

Fraternal letters of greeting from 
various Conferences, and former 
members of the mission, were read. 
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after winch delegates from tlie 
"Women’s Conference were received, 
and the ladies presented their 
annual reports, the bishop re¬ 
sponding to all the addresses and 
reports in a very happy vein, and 
the hour was greatly enjoyed by 
all present. The most marked fea¬ 
ture of the Conference was the 
deep spirituality which prevailed. 
The preceding weeks had been 
given to fervent prayer for the out¬ 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, and by 
arrangement the earnest native 
pastor, who had previously shown 
great efficiency in conducting re¬ 
vival services, was appointed to 
lead the meetings each evening 
of the week. These proved seasons 
of great interest and profit, culmi¬ 
nating on Conference Sabbath in a 
wonderful blessing. The service 
commenced with the Lovefeast at 
9 o’clock, when about 130 people, 
men and women, iu less than an 
hour, gave glad testimony to the 
power of Jesus to save. 

Bishop Joyce followed this with 
a sermon of rare beauty and pow¬ 
er, based on the incident of Christ 
with the disciples when they were 
fishing. The deacons were then or¬ 
dained, and in the afternoon the eld¬ 
ers, and this was followed by the, to 
us, new but extremely beautiful ser¬ 
vice of the ordination of Miss Linam 
as a deaconess. A most delightful 
praise service concluded the meet¬ 
ing, and after such a service no 
one need ever doubt that the reli¬ 
gion of Christ can make the Chinese 
happy. 

The evening service was under 
the direction of the Epworth League. 
There was a crowded house, and 
the interest was intense. As a 
practical fruit of it a very generous 
collection was given for the suffer¬ 
ing Christians in Armenia. At the 
close an altar service was held, 
when a number of burdened souls 
sought and found Jesus and par¬ 
don. This truly wonderful day will 
not soon be forgotten. The confer¬ 


ence closed on Monday, p.m., and 
the bishop, with Mrs. Joyce and 
others, at once started for Hing-hwa 
to organize the new conference. The 
past year lias been a very prosperous 
one. The net increase in the Foo¬ 
chow conference has been about 
650. The contributions for pastoral 
and bishop’s support, missionary 
and Church building, have also been 
iu advance of last year. 

We have also been greatly en¬ 
couraged by the addition to our 
working force of three able and de¬ 
voted young men with their wives, 
for all of which we are thankful to 
the Giver of all good. 

N. J. Plumb. 

Foochow. 


FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE FOOKIEN SOCIETIES OF 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 

The Fourth Annual Convention 
of the Fookien Societies of Christ¬ 
ian Endeavor was held Nov. 18th, 
1896, morning and afternoon. As 
there was uo church larire enono-h 
to accommodate the large numbers 
that were expected a tent of bam¬ 
boo mats was erected on the grounds 
of the A. B. C. F. M. iu the 
suburbs of Foochow. To this place 
the members and friends of 0. E. 
in the C. M. S. and A. B. C. F. M. 
missions resorted from far and 
near. In the morning there were 
750 present at one time, and in the 
afternoon 900, while fully 1200 
were present at some time during 
the day. The weather was mild 
and favorable for an out-of-door 
meeting, and the trees and flowers 
made a charming background for 
the two-score brilliant society ban¬ 
ners that decorated the stfm-e. 
The program was long, but Mr. 
Ling Muk-gek, the first Christian 
eudeavorer in all China, made an 
admirable presiding officer, and 
under his spirited lead reports, 
addresses and hymns followed each 
other in rapid succession without 
break or drag. 
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In the morning reports were 
read from twenty-eight societies, 
enrolling 576 active, 501 associate 
and 135 honorary members and 
eix junior societies with eighty- 
three active and ninety-one as¬ 
sociate members. A grand total 
of thirty-four societies with 1386 
members. Missionary offerings 
had been made during the year of 
$29 (Mexicans.) The organization 
of a Local Union of the eighteen 
societies in Foochow was also 
reported with all the principal 

officers, Chinese.It was a 

cause of great regret that these 
statistics, which make Foochow the 
banner city in Christian Endea¬ 
vor China should not have been 
included in the 1896 report of the 
United Society of China. Many 
interesting things were disclosed 
in the rending of these reports, 
When that of the Washington Con¬ 
vention of 1896 was read a student 
asked, “What, was it held inside the 
imperial city ?” One boy said that 
be was choosen to report, because 
he was stupid and would not add 
words to the written report. This 
was a decided hit on his pastor, 
who was notoriously long-winded. 
One boy lost bis manuscript, but 
pluckily went on and delivered it 
“out of his stomach,” as the 
Chinese expression has it, “ from 
memory.” A literary man vo¬ 
lunteered to read the report of one 
eociety, but was called down, when 
it was discovered that he was not 
the regular delegate, “ who was 
only a tradesman.” Even the little 
juniors were present, although they 
“ were no bigger than my thumb.” 

The afternoon session was given 
up to addresses and a consecration 
service. It opened with a greet¬ 
ing from “ Father and Mother 
Endeavor in China,” Hubbard, 
which, was responded to by Miss 
Newton, who repeated a famous 
felicitous expression, “ a Hundred 
Children and a Thousand Grand 
children,” and applied ic to the 
Christian Endeavor Societies of 
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China. There were then words 
of greeting from Mrs. Bishop 
Joyce, Miss Bosworth and Dr. 
Cornell, of the A. M. E. Mission, 
and letters from Tasmania, Amoy 
and Shansi. Then followed the 
reading of an address on the Holy 
Spirit, written by Mr. Uong, a 
Christian in the Imperial Customs. 
There were also addresses by 
Pastor Ling, of Ku-eheng memory, 
and Mr. Ho, a watchmaker. Rev. 
W. Banister, of the C. M. S., then 
delivered the most impressive 
address of the day, at the close of 
which he referred to the sympathy 
of the world for Fookien at the 
time of the Ku-cheng massacre, and 
expressed the hope that in some 
way we might extend the same 
sympathy to the suffering Christ- 
iaus in Armenia. A series of 
resolutions were then offered by 
Mr. Ding Ming-wcing, the assis¬ 
tant at the Theological Seminary of 
the A. B. C. F. M., conveying our 
sympathy to the Armenians and 
urging the intervention of the 
governments of the United States 
and Great Britain. An impromptu 
collection was taken up for their 
relief that will be forwarded to 
the Bible House, Constantinople. 
An interesting incident of Mr. 
Ling’s management of the collection 
was the happy way in which he 
sent around the boxes a second 
time “to accommodate those who 
on second thought had concluded 
that they bad not been as generous 
as they now wished to be.” 

Tho deepest interest and enthu¬ 
siasm centered about the consecra¬ 
tion service, and here again Mr. 
Ling’s leadership was conspicuously 
successful. As prayer or verse or 
words followed each other in rapid 
succession from all parts of the 
vast audience one forgot the 
struggle of the Church of China 
during the past half century, in the 
vision of the future of that church 
that faith presented to the mind 
of all present. Rev, Chas. Hart- 
Well, whose service has almost 
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spanned the fifty years’ work of the 
A. B. 0. F. M. in Foochow, 
blessed the Lord that his life had 
been spared to see this day, when 
a thousand consecrations could 
be offered in peace and joy on the 
very ground where the first mis¬ 
sionaries wero stoned on the street. 


giarir of €brats 

December, 1896. 

5tli.—News received from Swatow re¬ 
ports a battle a fortnight ago in Chang-lo 
district, between the insurgents of Chia- 
ying-chou, Kuangtung, who style them¬ 
selves the “ Three Dots Society,” and 
an Imperial force under Colonel Fong, 
the son of the late Admiral Fong, of Can¬ 
ton, the former being defeated. The 
insurgents retreated into the district of 
Ping-yuan in the same province.—JV.-O. 
D.N. 

8th.—A despatch received from Pe¬ 
king reports that the Reform Society 
has received the Imperial sanction to 
establish a political college for the train¬ 
ing of young officers who wish to enter 
the diplomatic service at home and 
abroad. It is also reported that the go¬ 
vernment intend to commence the Pe- 
kiug-Hankow Railway simultaneously at 
four different points, and that the whole 
line is intended to be completed in five 
years.— N.-C. D. N. 

9th.—The Peking correspondent of 
the N.-O. Daily News says :—“ Sir Chih 
Chen-lo (Lo Feng-lo), Wu Ting-fang 
(Ng Choy) and Huang Chun-hsien have 
been appointed Ministers to Great Bri¬ 
tain, the United States and Germany 
respectively. The last has been refused 
by Germany, for what reason is not 
stated.” 

19th.—A despatch from Peking reports 
that Liang Cheng, a Cantonese, one of 
the returned students from the United 
States, a Secretary of the Tsung li Yamen 
with the rank of Taotai, is designated 
to replace Huang Chun-hsien as Chinese 
Minister to Berlin. 

18th.—The Kiukiang correspondent of 
the N.-O. Daily News writes:—“The 
dispute about the Ku-ling boundaries has 
been satisfactorily settled. The agree¬ 
ment was signed between the Taotavs 
three deputies and the Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Board of Trustees yes- 


Surely the friends of missions and 
all Christians have good cause for 
rejoicing in the success of Christ¬ 
ianity in China that is marked by 
thi3 Fourth Annual Convention of 
the Y. P. S. C. E, in Foochow, 
China. 

Dwight Goddard. 
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terday. By this agreement the hill- 
breast on the N, W. and S. E. sides of 
the Ku-ling valley were ceded to the 
Trustees, and over fifty boundary stones, 
which had previously been laid out by 
consent of all of the above-mentioned con¬ 
tracting parties, were confirmed as form¬ 
ing the limits of the estate.” 

10th. —Annual Meeting of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Christian and Gene¬ 
ral Knowledge among the Chinese, in 
Municipal Board room. The report 
presented allowed what the Society had 
done, and hoped to do, in helping to 
enlighten China in the present crisis. 

17th.—With regard to the rebellion 
in the Philippines the China Mail of 
17th says:—“The rebellion is spreading 
in the provinces of Bataan, Batangas, 
and Pampanga, and in a less degree in 
the province of Morong, embracing the 
Island of Luzon to the south, and in 
the province of Bulacan in the north. 
In fact, all the Tagalog provinces. 

The chief interest centres in the Pro¬ 
vince of Cavite, where the rebel strong¬ 
hold will shortly be attacked by the 
Spanish forces. It is expected that 
General Pola Vieja will direct these 
operations in person. 

General La Chainbre has assumed com¬ 
mand of the Spanish forces in the pro¬ 
vinces of Batangas and La Laguna, and 
has started northward in order to clear 
the rebels in from that region. 

Traffic on the Manila-Dagupan Rail¬ 
way is now entirely suspended in con¬ 
sequence of the operations of Spanish 
troops under General Rios around Mey- 
cauayan, about fifteen kilometres north 
of Manila, beyond which the dangerous 
zone begins. 

Considerable numbers of the people in 
the northern provinces still remain loyal 
to the government.” 

26th.—According to telegraphic news 
from London “a St. Petersburg ukase 
sanctions the formation of a company to 
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construct an<l work a railway from a 
point on the western frontier of Hei-liuig- 
chiang to a point on the eastern frontier 
of Kirin, to be connected with the Trans- 
Siberian line. 


The capital is to be five millions of 
roubles, and the shareholders must be 
Russians or Chinese. The work is to be 
completed in six years, and the Russo- 
^hinese Bank are the promoters.” 



MARRIAGES. 

At Wadham St. Baptist Chapel, Weston- 
super-mare, England, loth October, by 
the Rev. T. J. Longhurst, the Rev. 
Geo. A, Hundley, late of China In¬ 
land Mission, to Eliza J. (Lizzie) Reid, 
younger daughter of the late James 
Reid, Esq., of Castleaere, Norfolk. 

At the British Consulate, and after¬ 
wards at the Friends’ Meeting House, 
Chungking, Sz-chuen, on 17th Novem¬ 
ber, Edward B. Vardon, to Mar¬ 
garet Southall. 

At Chungking, 23rd November, Mr. 
John Graham, to Miss L. McMinn, 
both of China Inland Mission. 

At Kalgan, 24th November, by Rev. M. 
Williams, Nathanael Carlesos, to 
Miss Sofia L Simonses, both of C. 
1. M. 

At Trinity Cathedral, Shanghai, on tho 
1st of Docember, 1896, by the Rev. H. 
C. Hodges, M.A., the Rev. William 
M. Ufcraft, to Emma Imveex, both 
of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, Sze-chuan. 

At Wuhu, 10th December, Mr, G. W. 
Gibe, M.A., to Miss M. Emslie, both 
of China Inland Mission. 

A 

BIRTHS. 

At Hankow, Central China, on Novem¬ 
ber 26th, the .wife of Joseph 8. 
Adams, American Baptist Missionary 
Union, of a son. 

At Gan-king, Ngau-liwni, on tho 11th of 
December, the wife of W, Westwood, 
C. I.JM., of a daughter. 

DEATHS. 

At Letham, Forfarshire, N. B., Nov. 
loth, 1896, Rev. James Williamson, 
of the China Inland Mission, aged 59. 

At Chengdang-kuau, on November 24th, 
Constance Colville Gracie, aged 
13 months, infant daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arch. Gracie, C. I. M. 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, 24th Nov., Dr. W. A. 
Young, for Scotch Presbyterian 
Mission, Manchuria. 


At Shanghai, 27th Nov., Mrs. W. J. 
McKibbin (returned), A. B. M. Union, 
Swatow; Miss Emma Inveen (return¬ 
ed), A. B. M. Union, Sze-ehuea ; Mrs. 
M. P. McCormick, Miss A. M. Sloan, 
Dr. and Mrs. Edgar Woods (return¬ 
ed) and two children, for Southern 
Presbyterian Mission. 

At Shanghai, 2tid December, Mr. James 
Pv. Adam (returned), from England, 
Messrs. J. W. Wilcox, G. L. IIaight 
and J. S. Fiddler, from North Ame¬ 
rica for C. L M. 

At Shanghai, 3rd Dec., Mrs. N. J. 
Plumb (returned), M. E. Mission, 
Foochow. 

At Shanghai, 5th Dec., Rev, and Mrs. 
C. J. F. P Symons and three children 
(returned), and Miss Grey, for 0. M. 
Society, also Rev. and Mrs. A. H. 
Huntley and child (returned), Miss 
McQuillan (returned) and Miss F. 
Kirkwood, for China Inland Mission. 

At Shanghai, 8th December, Mrs. T. 
W. Houston (returned) and family, 
also Dr. and Mrs. Charles Lewis, 
American Presbyterian Mission. 

At Shanghai, 10th December, Dr. and 
Mrs, F. M. Wolsky, Misses E. L. 
Abbott and M. Wilson, M. E. Mis¬ 
sion; Rev. John Murray (returned), 
American Presbyterian Mission, Shan¬ 
tung. 

At Shanghai, 17th December, Rev. and 
Mrs. S, Pollard and child (returned). 
Rev. W. A. Grist and Miss Howe, 
for C. I. M.; and Miss E. M, Hunt, 
Friends’ Mission. 

At Shanghai, 20th December, Dr. Wol- 
eendale, Rev, Henry Robertson and 
Rev. and Mrs. Sfarham (returned), 
London Mission. 

At Shanghai, 27th December, Rev. J. 
A. O. Gottenberg, Northern Lutheran 
Mission. 

At Shanghai, Messrs. C. H. Buriiaum, 
S. Williams, Clarke and Bill, Dr. 
and Mrs. J. Tilsley, Misses F. E. 
Sprague, A. E. Stockkoko and M, 
H. Davis (unconnected). 
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Missionaries and Missionary Work. 

BY HON. T. R. JERNIGAN, 

Conml-Geaeral riL Shanghai,, China. 


t HE riots in China during the spring and summer of 1895, 
elicited opinions wherever the channels of intelligence pene¬ 
trated. The efficiency of missionary work was widely discussed, 
and from the various arguments, various conclusions were deduced. 
The discussions appear to have been more energetic than former dis¬ 
cussions on kindred subjects, and this may have been due to the 
advanced state of mental culture, which ever admits the influence of 
religious training as a potential agency in the progress of civilization. 

When it became known that the Cbristiau mission at Cheng-tu 
had been looted and burned, and that a few weeks later, men, women 
and children had been murdered at Ku-cheng, because they had 
gone there to teach Christianity, the feeling of the civilized world 
grew indignant and horrified by the outrage aud murder. What¬ 
ever opiuious were entertained as to the efficiency of missionary work, 
no one iu civilized lands excused or palliated the violence of the 
Chinese rioters, and it should be written to the credit of Americans 
in China that they were the first to convene in public assembly and 
to present to their government resolutions of condemnation. And 
it is no less due to historic truth to write that it was the government 
of the United States which took the first step to impress upon 
Chinn that in no part of her vast territory could an American citizen 
be disturbed in his rights with impunity. 

The excitement of the year 1895 has somewhat passed away. 
Fond memory has erected a beautiful memorial shaft as a final 
tribute to the martyred dead of Ku-cheng, and those who were 
driven from, their homes at Cheng-tu have returned to their work 
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of Christian love and charity. The courier lines of Christian 
civilization have been advanced, and their outposts as loyally sen¬ 
tineled as was the faith that was first at the cross and last at the 
grave. The time and the surroundings seem opportune for the 
subject of this paper. 

There are about eleven hundred American missionaries in China, 
representing the Protestant Churches of the United States aDd fol¬ 
lowing their respective callings in the different provinces of the 
empire. Many of these missionaries I know personally, and I have 
visited some at their homes and attended the services they conduct 
in their chapels. They need no witness to testify in their behalf. 
Their work is not done in a corner; all can see it, and those who go 
to learn the truth and will speak and write it are the best witnesses 
to the Christian character of the missionary and the efficiency of 
his work. 

My experience as a United States official in Japan and China 
covers a period of six years, and during that period no case has come 
before me for advice or settlement, involving directly or indirectly 
the interest of the Christian churches, when it has ever been made 
to appear that the missionaries were hot influenced in their conduct 
by the highest principles of right and humanity. 

There ought to be no patience with the sentiment that goes out 
to the great outer world, which is separated by the seas from this 
ancient empire, depreciating missionaries and missionary work. It 
is a sentiment that does not commend those who indulge in it, and 
cannot be supported by evidence that would be admissible in any 
court of justice. Whatever may have been the social and mental 
culture of the American traveller in the interior of China, he cannot 
be envied if when far from the open ports and resting within some 
walled city, he does not feel new inspiration and relief as he hears 
the morning and evening bells of some American mission ringingout, 
clear and distinct, against an idolatrous sky, the notes which, on 
every Sabbath morning, vocalize his native laud with a hymn of 
praise to the God who has favored that land above all other lands. 
Wherever an American mission chapel may be found iu China there 
the words of Christ are taught; and around the home altars of 
American missionaries, the Christian virtues are practiced and the 
customs and teachings of home inculcated. 

Within such homes, patriotic sentiments are cultivated, and the 
children learn from example to revere the great names of our history 
and the events recorded therein which have made bright and happy 
the future of American manhood. Distance and time have in no 
sense abated the love of borne and country in the breast of the Amer¬ 
ican missionary, and the stars and stripes, waving over legations 
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and consulates in this distant land, are as much the cynosure of hope 
to him as when seen floating from the dome of the Capitol. Asso¬ 
ciation and experience have impressed upon me the truths I have 
here written, and justice to American citizenship demands that 
they be stated. 

The efficiency of missionary work has other tests than the statis¬ 
tics which show the number of the mission stations and converts. 
The customs and prejudices of the country are agencies promotive 
or non-prornotive, and, when the latter, prove of the most insuperable 
difficulty. Tested by this standard no field was more uninviting than 
China; for the customs and prejudices of the Chinese were entrenched 
in centuries of superstition that met the missionary at the border 
wit!) a wall of conservatism which had withstood the intellectual 
assaults of all former ages. 

Here is the most ancient empire of the world. As far back as 
history has reached, China existed twenty-two hundred years before 
Christ, fifteen hundred before the founding of Home, and seven, 
hundred years before the date of the Exodus. Aud, as it existed 
when history first found it, so it has existed during all the interven¬ 
ing centuries. The ethics, the laws and the administration thereof 
have not changed. The most industrious aud far-reaching research 
iuto antiquity records that the Chinese were governed by the same 
form of parental government which has stood unshaken amid the 
fall of surrounding empires, and is as influential in its life to-day. 

Whatever pertains to the land or the people of China carries 
with it the idea of immensity. The empire includes five million 
square miles, while the eighteen provinces, which divide China proper, 
embrace an area of one million, five hundred thousand, with an 
average size of over eighty thousand square miles, about twice the 
size of Ohio or Yirgiuia, and an average population of sixteen mil¬ 
lions, though some of the provinces contain as many as thirty million 
inhabitants. 

One of the great plains of the world is the plain through which 
flow the Yellow and Yaug-tse rivers, being two hundred and ten miles 
in extent and supporting a population of one huudred and seventy- 
five millions, nearly three times as large as the population of the 
United States by the last census. The sceptre of the Emperor of 
China bears sway over one-tenth of the habitable globe, and, accord¬ 
ing to estimates, his subjects number four hundred millions. In 
territory and population, the reader has before him the magnitude 
of the undertaking to make an entry into either, and can appreciate 
the difficulty on this line encountered by the missionary. The laud 
and the people are not only immense aud overwhelming, bat strange, 
unique and without analogy. 
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But other difficulties, more insuperable than the size of territory 
and the number of population, meet the pioneer missionary at the 
threshhold of his undertaking. He must learn one of the most dif¬ 
ficult of languages, and one which appears to have been fashioned 
to exclude successful communication with other nations. In the 
place of an alphabet there are twenty-five thousand hieroglyphics, 
or ideographic characters, each constituting a word, and out of which 
there is a language exclusively for literary use, to be seen, not heard; 
to be read, not spoken; and with a branch somewhat easier and 
less stilted. Next comes the language of the mandarins or court 
language, spoken in the northern and central provinces, and one 
which about ten per cent, of the men and one per cent, of the women 
who read it can understand. And thus from such an alphabet, as 
it were, three dissimilar languages have been constructed, and these 
must be mastered by the missionary before he can preach unaided 
to all classes of Chinese. 

Linguistic talent and application will in time enable their 
possessor to learn the Chinese language, hut after he does learn it a 
difficulty still more insuperable confronts him, for nothing is so 
difficult to overcome as habits of religious thought and conviction. 
Lessons of religious duty taught around the fire-side and impressed by 
daily example become imbedded in the inmost heart, and grow with 
our growiug. Such lessons shape life aud are hallowed by the mem¬ 
ories of early association and parental love; and the Chinese, like 
other people, probably to an extent not surpassed by any other people, 
hold ancestral teachings aud examples in the most sacred memory, 
and it is this principle of human nature that is the basis of the op¬ 
position of the Ckiuese to missionary work .—Christian Observer. 

(To be continued). 


Flatly Contradicted. 

f HE statements of A-ming’sgang of confederates in the matter of 
^ the “ Outrages on the American Baptist Mission at Kho-khoi,” 
are already sufficiently controverted. In a communication, 
emanating from the Homan Catholic Bishop of Canton, which has 
fallen under my eye, are some new affirmations calling for their own 
special contradiction. 

Somebody among his subordinates, it would seem, has been 
telling the Bishop that some fifty of our converts had left us and gone 
to the Catholics—that oil this account our people were envious and 
jealous, and had planned a scheme of revenge to kidnap their leader. 
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To use the Bishop’s own language he says, “ Why not come to the 
point at onco and say very openly, those fifty converts joined the 
Roman Catholic church, and it was really the beginning of all our 
difficulties.” 

I come to the point at once and declare very openly that there 
is not a word of truth iti the whole statement. No fifty converts 
ever left us to join the Catholics—nor did forty—nor thirty-—nor 
twenty—nor ten—nor five—nor three—nor two—nor had even one 
gone at the time that A-rning committed his outrages. Therefore 
that could not have been “ the beginning of all our difficulties” as 
the Bishop in his ignorance of the facts asserts. 

Since the troubles culminated— since and not before—one old 
man of eighty years—nearly blind and almost deaf—dependent on a 
nephew for his daily food, has been constrained by that nephew to 
attach himself to the Catholic “ adherents,” so called, where he him¬ 
self belonged. Apart from this one old man nob another member, 
man or woman, has left us, notwithstanding the persecution and lll- 
treatmenb they had received from A-ming’s four hundred adherents. 

The Bishop makes a further new statement which I have not 
heard, even from A-ming’s side of the house, concerning one of our 
members, named Li A-yik. He says, “ Li A-yik was the catechist of 
the Kho-khoi and surrounding places.” Neither is there any truth in 
this statement. Li A-yik is an agriculturalist attending to his business 
pursuits exclusively. lie is not now nor has he ever been at any time 
“the catechist of the Kho-khoi and surrounding places.” 

Readers of the Recorder have a right to an assurance that what 
they have been hearing from us Baptist missionaries at this place 
about the outrages at Kho-khoi is plain, direct and undistorted truth. 

If this discussion shall help start an extended and searching 
inquiry into the differences between Roman Catholic and Protestant 
methods of mission work it will accomplish a great and good result. 

William Ashmore. 

lie-affirmed ivith Emphasis . 

Readers of the Recorder will have in mind articles recently 
published in four successive numbers of that periodical entitled 

“ Outrages on the American Baptist Mission at Kho-khoi .” 

We have since seeu a communication from the Roman Catholic 
Bishop Chaussee denying the truth of these articles and putting 
forward a directly opposite account of the whole affair, which account 
we recognise as the one originated by the confederates of A-ming 
immediately after their leader was captured, and by them told to the 
priests, who in turn laid it before the Bishop, and who further sent it 
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on to the French Legation as narrated in No. IV of the above series. 

In view of such a communication from the Bishop’s hand we 
here take occasion to RE-AFFIRM most EMPHATICALLY the truthfulness 
and accuracy of statements contained in the above specified 
articles in the Recorder, numbered I, II, III and IV as against 
the stories invented by A-miug’s confederates and now accepted and 
indorsed by himself. 

William Ashmore. 

Wm. K. McKibben. 
Wm. Ashmore, Jr. 


Woman speaking in the Church. 

BY REV. M. H. HOUSTON, D.D. 

With the publication of the present article we think the discussion of Women 
speaking in the Church had better cease —Ed. Rec, 

the Christian church is it lawful for a woman to prophesy? 
JJi We need not say that to prophesy is simply to speak for God 
to men. “ He that prophesieth speaketh unto men to edification, 
and exhortation, and comfort” (1 Cor. xiv. 3). Is it lawful now for 
a woman thus to prophesy ? 

The question is not whether it is lawful for a woman to speak 
for God to men in a private sphere. To prophesy is to speak for 
God in public. “ lie that prophesieth edifieth the chnrch” (1 Cor. 
xiv. 4). The prophetess of the Bible is a woman who speaks for 
God in public places. Miriam, the prophetess, spoke to the people 
of Israel as did her brother Aaron (Num. xii. 2). Deborah, the 
prophetess, spoke openly under the palm tree between Ramah and 
Bethel. Huldah, the prophetess, spoke to the representatives of 
King Josiah “ in the college.” Anna, the prophetess, spoke in the 
temple to “all those that looked for redemption in Jerusalem.” 
The women who prophesied on the day of Pentecost, spoke iu the 
assembly of God’s people, in the presence of a number of men. To 
prophesy in a private sphere is something unknown to God’s Word. 
If the teaching of the Scripture be that it is lawful now for a woman 
to prophesy the meaning is unmistakable : it is lawful for her to 
speak in the place where men and women are met to worship 
God. Is this lawful now? 

To the question now presented we find intelligent and earnest 
men, all accepting the Bible as their guide, returning answers which 
are diametrically opposite. On one side the answer is, that it is 
permitted now to every Christian woman to prophesy. The examples 
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in the Bible of women prophesying are adduced; the predictions of 
the Old Testament that women in the Christian church should 
prophesy are held up; and the inference is drawn that the latitude 
allowed to woman now in this matter is the same as that allowed to 
man. The passages in the New Testament which restrict, or 
prohibit, the prophesying of woman, are explained so as to convey 
no restriction. And yet, the importance of these passages can 
hardly be overestimated. It is attested by their fulness and their 
recurrence. The restrictions are enforced, in the most pointed 
manner, by principles and illustrations drawn from the law of Moses, 
from the relation between our first father and first mother, and from 
the very instincts of humau nature, which are found all over the 
world. The tone of rebuke towards anyone who ventures to set 
these restrictions aside is not only severe ; it is almost peremptory. 
We could not venture, then, for a moment to stand with those who 
do not give to these passages the full weight which a just interpre¬ 
tation demands. 

On the other side, the answer to the question before us is, that 
it is not lawful now for any woman to speak in the public assemblies 
of the church. The passages which prohibit it are held to be a rule 
which applies to all women, and the biblical examples of woman 
prophesying are viewed simply as exceptions to the rule. The in 
ference drawn is, that it is our duty now to follow the rule, not the 
exceptions ; that is, no woman should prophesy. And yet, this view 
seems to overlook the fact that the force of the considerations in 
favor of woman prophesying does not rest chiefly on examples. That 
the examples have force cannot be denied. 

Surely it was something that, in the place of chief honor on 
earth, the temple in Jerusalem, a woman was chosen to declare to 
men that the promised Saviour had come. Surely it was something 
that, on that day of days, when the exalted Christ sent down the Spirit 
to His church on earth, His own mother, with other women, pro¬ 
phesied before all, declaring the wonderful works of God. Certainly 
it was no light family honor that, in the pious household of Philip at 
Csesarea, three daughters were prophetesses. If these bo exceptions 
to a rule the question may well be raised whether the exceptions 
have not more glory than the rule. Still, the chief weight of 
argument does uot rest here; be}'Ond this there is broader basis 
for its support. 

Eight hundred years before Christ appeared among men, God de¬ 
clared through His prophet, Joel, the fuluess of blessing that should 
come to this earth when Christ had finished His work and ascended 
to the right hand of the majesty on high. There was pointed out 
the fountain of blessiug—“I will pour oat my Spirit;” the extent 
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of the blessing— 1 “ upon all flesh the result of the blessing—“ and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy and the depth of the 
blessing, reaching down to the lowliest of the earth—“also upon the 
servants and upon the handmaidens in those days will I pour out my 
Spirit.” As wide as the world was the blessing to he, and in all 
the world the result would be the same; the daughters, as well as 
the sons, should prophesy; the handmaids, as well as the servants, 
should receive the Spirit. 

When the glorious prophecy began to be fulfilled in the city of 
Jerusalem, Peter, standing up with the other apostles, pointed to 
the fact that women, as well as men, were prophesying, and he 
declared that this was iu accordance with the promise, “Your daugh¬ 
ters shall prophesy; ” “ and on my handmaidens will I pour out my 
Spirit in those days, and they shall prophesyand he added the 
memorable words concerning the gift of the Holy Ghost: “For the 
promise is unto you and to your children and to all that are afar 
off. even as many as the Lord our God shall call.” The promise 
was to “all flesh,” “ to all that are afar off;” and so, whenever the 
Spirit of Pentecost should come down upon men and women there 
should women, as well as men, prophesy. Unless, then, the blessing 
of Pentecost be revoked, the prophesying of woman is not revoked, 
and as long as the fulness of the Spirit is accepted as the crown 
and glory of the church, so long must the prophesying of woman be 
recognized as one of the chief jewels of that crown. Can any of 
us, then, in view of these facts consent to deny to the church the 
prophesying of her daughters and handmaidens ? 

And now, how shall these facts be set iu harmony with the re¬ 
strictions and prohibitions so firmly laid down in the epistles of 
Paul ? That there is a harmony between all the facts and all the 
principles stated concerning this matter in the Bible, we are con¬ 
fident; just as we are confident that all the facts and all the princi¬ 
ples of the material universe are in accord. How shall we discover the 
harmony ? The answer is, by a careful examination of the statements 
just as they are presented to us in the Bible, looking humbly to the 
Holy Spirit to give us light. This Word of God is the most won¬ 
drous and subtle of organisms. Every feature has its significance, 
every detail is to be carefully scanned. May its blessed Author, the 
Spirit of truth, now guide us into all truth. 

A close inspection of the facts recorded discloses, at the outset, 
tho circumstance that, of the women who prophesied in the New 
Testament days, five have been presented to us as individuals, aud 
they were all single. Anna, the prophetess, was a widow ; Mary, the 
mother of our Lord, was a widow ; the three daughters of Philip 
were “ virgins.” When we look at the assembly in which all the men 
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aud all the women prophesied we observe the singular fact that not 
one married couple, as far as the record indicates, was found among 
them. The meu were all men of Galilee, separated many miles from 
their homes; and, of the women who were present, the widowed Mary 
seems to be presented as a type. The Gospels, as far as they throw 
any light on the composition of the assembly, indicate that not a man 
in it was accompanied by his wife. The providence of God had 
prepared a uniqne body of worshippers, in which every woman, as 
well as every man, might exercise the prophetical gift. 

In this peculiar set of circumstances is there no suggestion of 
truth to us ? When Charles Darwin was making his observations on 
the fertilization of orchids he had an experience which he has 
frankly described. “The strange position,’ 3 he says, “of the Label- 
lum on the summit of the column, ought to have shown me that here 
was the place for experiment, I ought to have scorned the notion 
that the Lahellmn was thus'placed for no good purpose. I neglect¬ 
ed this plain guide, and, for a long time, completely failed to under¬ 
stand the flower.” Now, if the observer of the Hook of Nature 
rebukes himself because he has disregarded one singular fact, which 
was the key to the solution of his inquiries, shall not the student of 
the more wonderful Book of Revelation take heed that he neglect 
not a group of facts, all of them striking, and some of them peculiar? 
Surely there is some lesson for us in the fact that every prophetess, 
specially designated in the New Testament, was a single woman, and 
that, in the band of men and women who prophesied at Pentecost, 
not one married couple, as far as the record indicates, was present. 

Let us now turn to the statement of prohibitions laid down by 
the Apostle Paul. We preface what we have to say here by one 
exegetical remark. In the Greek Testament, as is known to every¬ 
one who reads it, the word meaning man (di/rjp) also means husband ; 
and the word meaning woman (yuv/j) also means wife. In every 
case a close examination of the context should leave us in no doubt 
as to what the proper translation must be. When we turn, for 
example, to I Corinthians vii. II we are sure that the translation 
should not be, “Let not the man (avr'ip) put away the woman” 
(yind?); it should be, “Let not the husband put away his wife.” In 
Ephesians v. 22, 23 we know that the translation would be faulty if 
it read : “ Women (ywaiKce), submit yourselves unto your own men 
(a vSpamv) as unto the Lord. For the man (avyp) is the head of 
the woman ^ywaiKbe), ® vea as Christ is the head of the Church.” 
The proper translation is, “Wives, submit yourselves unto your own 
husbands as unto the Lord. For the husband is the head of the 
wife, even as Christ is the head of the church.” This point needs no 
further remark. 
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We come, then, to the first passage in which Paul states the 
restrictions and prohibitions as to the prophesying of woman (I Cor. 
xi. 8-16.) It is the one in which he gives his fullest discussion of 
this matter. Paul was the most philosophical of writers. The 
method which he loved was, to lay down a broad geueral principle 
covering a whole case, and then to apply it by every variety of 
argument and illustration. So he has done in the passage we now 
have to consider. 

He opens hia subject with the words: “But I would have you 
know ”—this is the basal principle, and all should understand it— 
“ that the head of every man is Christ, and the head of the woman is 
the man, and the head of Christ is God. Every man praying or 
prophesying, having his head covered, dishonoureth his head. But 
every woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered 
dishonoureth her head ; for that is even all one as if she were 
shaven.” The first sentence here contains the principle from which 
all his arguments are deduced. We have given it just as we find it 
in our English Bible; and now we have to say that, as thus given, 
it is, in our judgment, a faulty translation. We believe that the 
translation should read: “ But I would have you know that the 

head of every husband is Christ; and the head of the wife is the 
husband; and the head of Christ is God. Every husband praying or 
prophesyiug, having his head covered, dishonoureth his head. But 
every wife that prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered dis¬ 
honoureth her head; for that is even all one as if she were shaven.” 
That this is the proper translation is shown by the following reasons, 
which seem to us conclusive :— 

1. An evident rule of correct translation is, that the same lan¬ 
guage of an author, occurring in two places, should be translated by 
the same words. The language of Paul in the passage before us, 
I Cor. xl. 3, is the same as that in Ephesians v. 23. Our English 
Bible obviously gives a correct translation of the passage in 
Ephesians—“ the husband ( avfip ) is the head of the wife” (yvvancop). 
We submit that it should give the same translation in I Corin¬ 
thians—“the husband (avfip) is the head of the wife” (yvvaiKog), 
In Ephesians the parallel is, that the husband is the head of the 
wife as Christ is the head of the church. In I Corinthians the 
parallel is, that the husband is the bead of the wife as Christ is the 
head of the husband. 

2. The translators of our English Bible, before they were done 
with the instructions in I Corinthians about the prophesying of 
woman, were compelled, by tbe exigencies of the meaning, to change 
their translation of avfip, and to render it husband instead of man. 
The women who were forbidden to prophesy were forbidden also 
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even to ask a question in the church ; and it was said to them: “ I? 
they will learn anything let them ask their husbands (avdpag) at 
home” (I Cor. xiv. 35). This discloses plainly the fact that Paul 
was speaking of married women. 

3. Paul’s habitual usage of the word yujnj is to denote the 
married woman, as distinguished from the unmarried and the widow. 
Iu this first Epistle to the Corinthians he has used the word tweuty- 
two times (Chs, v., vii., ix.) before he comes to discuss the matter of 
woman prophesying. In every case he designates the wife; and 
after dealing with her matters he adds : “ But I say to the unmar¬ 
ried and the widows” (I Cor. vii. 8, R. V.) The word yvvr'i, there¬ 
fore, as used by Paul, means only the married woman. 

4. The parallel iu our English Bible that the man is the head 
of the woman as Christ is the head of the man, is not true as a 
general statement; it is contrary to the truth. How is Christ the 
head of the man? He directs him as the head directs the body, 
and the man is iu subjection to Him. He and the man have a com¬ 
mon life; they are one, as the head and the body are one. Ha 
nourishes and cherishes the man as the head nourishes and cares 
for the body (Ephesians v. 23-33). Now all this, which is true of 
Christ and the man, is true also of the husband and wife; it is 
true of no other human beiugs on the earth. Here is a church, for 
example, in which we see Mr. aud Mrs. B. and also Miss S., a lady, 
say of thirty-five years, having her own establishment. Is any 
man in this church the head of Miss S., to whom she is in subjection ? 
Has any man in the church a common life with Miss S., as the head 
and the body are one ? Is any man called to nourish and cherish 
Miss S. as he cares for his own body ? The very suggestions are 
monstrous. These thiugs are true of Mr. and Mrs. B.; they cannot 
be true of an unmarried person. 

Or, if we attempt to pare down the meaning of the apostle’s 
language, and suppose that he draws the parallel only in the lighter 
sense that the man is appointed to bear rule over the woman, then 
his meaning cannot be reconciled with the statement that follows. 
He declares that the subjection of the woman to the man, of which 
he speaks, is an instinct of the whole human race, and that even 
nature teaches that, to reverse this relation, to put the man in subjec¬ 
tion to the woman, is a shame. Now, did nature teach the Sandwich 
Islanders that it was a shame for them to have Kapeolani as their 
queen ? Did nature teach Prince Kung and Li Hung-chang that it 
was a shame for them to be uuder the rule of the Em press-Dowager ? 
Does nature teach an Englishman that it is a shame to have Queeu 
Victoria as his sovereign ? By no means. Nature does not teach, 
iu any general sense, that the man must not be ruled by the woman- 
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But nature does teach that it is a shame for a husband to be in 
subjeetiou to his wife. The rudest savage that roams the forests of 
North America could not look bis tribe in the face if it were known 
that be was ruled by bis squaw; and the instinct of the most cul¬ 
tured Englishman is the same. The parallel drawn by the apostle 
and the subsequent statement contain the most profound truth, but 
the truth is nowhere seen, save in the marital relation. 

And so, as we read the argument of the apostle, we find that 
every illustration is drawn from the marriage state. Let us follow 
now his line of thought in regard to the woman; and, in doing so, 
let us not shrink from accepting the full meaning of his words, even 
though the rebuke they carry may be keen. Our conviction is that, 
in the day in which we live, not a few most excellent and conscien¬ 
tious women have transgressed the commands given by the Holy 
Spirit in this matter, simply because they have not understood, as 
manv sincere Christians associated with them have not understood, 
the exact import of these commands. Let it be ours now to rely 
solely on the teaching of the Spirit and reverently to accept this 
teaching, whatever be the judgment it lays on us. Every word of 
God is life aud health ; every transgression is sorrow and loss. 
** Teach me, 0 Lord, the way of Thy statutes, and I will keep it nnto 
the end.” 

The apostle begins: “Every woman that prayeth or pro- 
phesieth.” The two acts—praying aud prophesying—are put 
together for an obvious reason. In either case the person who 
speaks in the public assembly stands between the people and 
Christ. In praying she speaks for the people to Christ, iu pro¬ 
phesying she speaks for Christ to the people. In either case 
she takes the superior place. “Every woman that prayeth or 
prophesieth with her head uncovered dishonoureth her head, for 
that is even all one as if she were shaven.” The woman who 
takes a place superior to hfer husband in the public assembly, 
coining between him aud Christ, dishonoureth her head; she dis¬ 
honours her husband, who is her bead, and .she dishonours her own 
head, for it is even all one as if she were shaven. The allusion here 
is to the laws of the Mosaic code, which have reference to the “ un¬ 
covering,” or shaving, of the head of a married woman. 

In the victorious wars of Israel, when an Israelite saw among 
the captives a woman whom he wished to marry, he could not take 
her to wife until her head had been shaven (Deut. xxi. 12). This 
was the token that she was uo longer in subjection to a former hus¬ 
band. After shaving of the head he might take her as his wife. 
Or, a man of Israel had become jealous of his wife; he suspected 
that she had not been true to the subjection and honor which bUq 
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owed to him. There was no evidence in the.case ; the woman might 
be innocent; but the peace of the household had departed. God 
provided a method by which the truth of the matter might be ascer¬ 
tained. The woman was to be brought to the priest, and the priest 
was to “set the woman before the Lord and uncover the woman’s 
head”—that is, shave or cut off her hair (Num. v. 18). This in¬ 
dicated that, for the time, she was removed from the place of sub¬ 
jection to her husband. Then she was to be tried by the ordeal of 
the u bitter water,” and God promised that He would disclose the 
truth as to her innocence or guilt. And so, in immediate connection 
with this law of “ the trial <\E jealousy ” in the Mosaic code, we find 
the law of the Nazarite. The long hair of the Nazarite was the 
token that he was in intimate subjection to God as the wife is to the 
husband. Samso^ while he wore his hair, had his strength. When 
his head was shaven he had forfeited his place of subjection to God, 
and his strength was gone. 

The meaning of the apostle, therefore, is plain. The woman 
who comes between her husband and Christ in the church, either to 
pray or to prophesy, has left her piace of subjection—“that is even 
all one as if she were shaven ; ” and then the apostle adds, with 
severity of emphasis, “If the woman be not covered”—that is, in 
subjection to her head, her husband—“ let her also be shorn or shaven ; 
but if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her be 
covered”—that is, let her remain in subjection to her head ; let her 
not take the place of superiority in the church, either in prophesyiug 
or in prayer. 

The apostle presses his point further by calling up the primseval 
creation of the husband and the wife. The husband was not created 
for the wife, but the wife for the husband, and “for this cause ought 
the wife to have power (authority) ou her head because of the 
angelsshe ought to show openly iu the church that she is under 
the authority of her husband, for the angels are witnesses of all that 
is becoming or unbecoming in this public worship : “Ye are come 
unto an innumerable company of angels.” The apostle guards his 
argument by saying that he does nob mean to deny that the husband 
and the wife are one : “ Nevertheless, neither is the husband without 
the wife, neither the wife without the husband, in the Lord ” (verse 
11). But, he says, your own instincts teach you that the wife should 
keep iu the place of subjection : “ Judge in yourselves : is it comely 
that a wife pray unto God uncovered ? Doth not even nature teach 
you that, if a husband have long hair, it is a shame unto him ? ” 
Not that it is a shame, per se, for a married man to wear long hair. 

Nature did not teach Samuel or Samson that it was a shame for 
them to have loug hair. Nature did not teach Edmund Burke or 
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George Washington that it was a shame for them to hare a queue 
hanging down the back. Nature teaches no such lessou to Li Hung- 
chang and the millions of his countrymen. Paul was speaking of 
long hair in its biblical significance as a sign of the subjection of 
the wife to the husband. Nature does teach every man, as we have 
already pointed out, that, to reverse this subjection, to put the badge 
of the subordinate position on the husband, is a shame. “But if a 
wife have long hair it is a glory to her ; for her hair is given her 
for a covering.” 

Such is the argument of the apostle in his first discussion of 
this matter. Then in the same epistle (I Cor., Ch.xiv.)he deals with 
the whole subject of prophesying and expresses the earnest wish 
that all in the church may receive and exercise this gift of the 
Spirit. Lest anyone should construe his broad expressions as includ¬ 
ing the married women in the church he adds : “ Let your wives 
keep silence in the churches ; for it is not permitted unto them 
to speak ; for they are commanded to be under obedience, as 
also saith the law. And if they will learn anything let them ask 
their husbands at home; for it is a shame for wives to speak in 
the church.” 

Then in the final passage dealing with this matter (I Tim. ii. 
11-15) the apostle says: “Lot the woman (wife) learn in silence 
with all subjection. But I suffer not a woman (wife) to teach, nor 
to usurp authority over the man (husband), but to be in silence. 
For Adam was first formed, theu Eve. And Adam was not deceived, 
but the woman (wife) being deceived was in the transgression. Not¬ 
withstanding she shall be saved in child-bearing if they continue in 
faith aud charity and holiness with sobriety.” The emphatic point 
of the passage is, the subjection of the wife to the husband; the 
illustration is, the subordinate relation of our first mother to her 
husband ; and the promise is to the married woman who abides 
faithful in tho holy relation- in which she is placed. It is true that 
the instruction contained in the two verses (9, 10) preceding this 
passage, which relate to modesty of dress, applies to all womeu, 
the unmarried as well as the married. But this does not affect 
the point that Paul is speaking particularly of married women. 
In the passage immediately below he says that a bishop must 
be sober, of good behaviour, not given to wine, no striker. The 
fact that these duties belong to all men, nnordaiued as well as 
ordained, does not affect the point that he is speaking particularly 
of bishops. 

We have now gone over the passages of the Bible which relate 
to the prophesying of woman. The conclusions which we draw from 
them may be summed up :— 
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1. It is one of the glories of the Christian ora that the Holy- 
Spirit bestows on woman the gift of speaking for Christ in the public 
assemblies of the church. God, our Saviour, in His great loving 
desire that all men be saved, would appeal to them by every kind of 
personality and by every tone of the human voice. In the grand 
discussion of the value of prophesying which Paul presents (I Cor., 
Ch. xiv.) he urges that all the members of the church, except 
only the class already specified, seek and exercise the gift of 
prophecy. For, he says, “if all prophesy, and there come in one 
that believeth not, or one unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is 
judged of all ; and thus are the secrets of his heart made manifest.” 
There are springs of the human heart which may be touched by the 
voice of woman when the stronger tones of man have failed to 
penetrate to that point. 

2. Though the prophetesses presented to us in the New Testa¬ 
ment are all unmarried women it by no means follows that every 
unmarried woman in the church is a prophetess. There is but one 
evidence of a widow or a “virgin” being called to prophesy; she 
must possess the gift of prophecy, bestowed by the Holy Spirit. She 
must have the knowledge, the power, the voice that fit her to speak 
“unto men to edification, and exhortation, and comfort.” 

3. The prophetess is not a ruler in the church. The New 
Testament shows plainly that the Christian church is to be ruled by 
bishops, elders, pastors—by men only. 

4. The glory and crown of the wife is to be in subjection to her 
husband, and to show, by all meekness and quietness, the relation 
which the whole church bears towards Christ. For her to speak in 
the church—eveu though but two or three are gathered together— 
is to break through the subordination which is the beauty aud the 
safety of all who worship Christ. She presents a spectacle which 
the angels look down on with sorrow. In the marriage relation, 
the chivalrous regard, the tender love which the husband bears 
to the wife, must ever rest on the truth that he is the head, 
cherishing her as his own body; that he is the stronger, she is the 
weaker. “ Giviug honour uuto the wife,” says the Apostle Peter, 
“as unto the weaker vessel.” The married woman who under¬ 
takes to assert for herself a position of equality with her husband, 
is a disorganizer of society, aud, in the nature of things—by the 
very law of her creation—forfeits the highest joy and peace which 
are the grace, the ornament, the indescribable sweetness of the 
marriage state. 

In our day some of the most devoted, spiritual Christian women 
have transgressed in this matter. We have already pointed out one 
consideration which goes far to extenuate their course. The instruc- 
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tions of the New Testament bearing on the subject have, we believe, 
been widely misunderstood, owing in large measure, as we think, to 
an unfortunate translation iu our English Bible. But there is still 
another consideration which should be taken into account in view- 
ingthe conduct of our Christian sisters. Iu the Western lands, which 
are called Christian, there are localities in which the piety, the 
courage, the enterprise of the church are embodied in a few earnest 
women. The men in the church do almost nothing, and the women 
mast either put themselves in the front, or the work of Christ is left 
undone. Where this state of things exists it is not surprising that 
women should be found outside her proper sphere. 

The condition of the church, under such circumstances, was 
illustrated in the days of Deborah. The significant statement of the 
Bible about this woman is, “ Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of 
Lapidoth , she judged Israel at that time.” The wife took the lead 
of the husband, for an ignoble, craven spirit had fallen on the men 
of that day. The foremost man of the people, the chosen hero, is 
Barak ; and what sort of a hero is he ? When bidden by the Word 
of God to go to battle he clings, with the utmost pusillanimity, 
to the skirts of a woman. His words to Deborah are, “ If thou 
wilt go with me, then I will go; but if thou wilt not go with 
me, then I will not go.” The woman consents to go with him, and 
then administers a stinging rebuke: “ Notwithstanding, the journey 
that thou takest shall not be for thine honor; for the Lord shall 
sell Sisera into the hand of a woman.” The men of the Church 
had abdicated their manhood, and the wife, no longer in subjection, 
had become the head. 

The Bible points out the solution of all the difficulties which 
encompass us now. Let the men of the church everywhere quit 
themselves as men. Let the women of the church be in subjection 
to their owu husbands, keeping silence in the public assembly, 
counting it their glory to illustrate the subjection of the church to 
Christ. Aud let us all, humbling ourselves deeply before God, seek 
with one heart the fulness of the blessing of Pentecost, that the sons 
and the daughters of the church, the servants and the handmaidens, 
may alike be found declaring the wonderful works of God—speaking 
“ unto men to edification, and exhortation, and comfort.” 
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account of the foreign trade China has several hundred 
foreigners in her Customs’ service. It must be acknowledged 
that a number of them are very remarkable men. The high 
salary makes a careful selection possible. The head-Customs’-officials 
speak Chiuese well, and are familiar with Chinese writing and busi¬ 
ness habits. They are all accustomed to treat the Chinese officials, 
as well as the people, with due respect. Many excellent arrange¬ 
ments are due to the able management of the Customs’ service, such 
as light-houses and other beacons, order in the harbors, accurate 
surveying along the coast, good maps and exact statistics about 
imports and exports, also pamphlets on the main articles of trade. 
The income of the Chinese government is constantly increasing. 
One might be incliued to take for granted that these gentlemen 
stand in high favour with the Chinese. The contrary, however, is 
the case. The Chinese are anxioud to be relieved of the foreigner 
as soon as possible. Many Chinese look with envy upon the high 
salaries and high life of these foreigners, who enjoy the same at the 
expense of the Chinese empire. Their achievements on behalf of 
China, as a whole, are not appreciated by the avaricious Chinaman. 
It has never come to my knowledge that one of the Customs’ officials 
has ever converted a mandarin to the ideas of Western civilization. 

Besides these Customs’ officials an increasing number of technol¬ 
ogists and instructors are in the service of the Chinese mandarins or 
rather the Chinese government. These are fouud in the mines, 
foundries, spinning mills, silk establishments, arsenals, powder 
magazines, wharves, and in the naval, military and language schools. 
The pupils here number hundreds, yea, thousands. One would 
think that from such institutions much light must he dispensed. 
This intercourse cannot be without its influence, hut it is limited to 
a narrow circle. Its full significance will not appear until after 
several generations, when these pupils have reached an advanced 
age, and others, even abler, are in the prime of life. The number is 
still too small in comparison to those who are bigoted supporters of 
ancient Chinese wisdom—about 1 to 1000 or more. 

The Consular officials of the Western countries also form a no¬ 
table power. All the greater governments have Consuls employed in 
the chief places. These are, of course, men who are thoroughly 
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cultured and in every respect worthy of esteem, They are consider¬ 
ed of equal rank with the highest Chinese officials in their respective 
places. Many of them speak Chinese, some are also able scholars. 
Officially and socially they frequently come into personal contact with 
the highest Chinese officials. This has beeu going on for several 
decades. Many a contention between Chinese and foreigners has in 
this manner been satisfactorily settled. Bub there has been no ap¬ 
proach of the Chinese to the foreigner, nor any confidential relations 
between them. The Chinese gentry are usually, it is said, quite as 
pleased at the conclusion ot an interview as the Consuls themselves. 

We might expect most from their Excellencies the Ministers 
and Ambassadors at Peking. They come from the highest circles of 
their respective countries, are equipped with eminent endowments 
and scholarship, are surrounded by the glory of their lofty positions, 
their secretaries are able scholars, their interpreters are distinguished 
sinologues; all the helps of Western civilization are at their com¬ 
mand. “ When a man is elevated by nature it is no wonder if he 
achieves something.” Unfortunately I am not in a position to sum 
up the grand accomplishments of these illustrious diplomats, for they 
are entirely withdrawn from my judgment, even my knowledge, as 
I have as yet had no opportunity of paying a visit to the capital of 
China. At times ytfu hear it whispered that each of these eminent 
gentlemen keeps a hobby which bears the name of commercial policy. 
The enactment of beneficial commercial negotiations as a sort of 
broker is said to be the mainspring of this hobby. There is also 
sufficient leisure to be thoroughly engaged with “ what one eats and 
drinks in China,” and now aud then to strike a blow at missions. 

The Chinese Ambassadors and Consuls with their staffs of select 
scholars in the different states of the Western countries, do much to 
make the cultured Chinese, even in the highest, circles, more familiar 
with the peculiar civilization of the West. The reason that this is 
not more noticeable as yet lies in the lack of thorough linguistic 
preparations of these Chinese. They are also aware of the fact that 
they dare not be carried away by sympathy with the foreigner, as 
this would call forth the hatred and opposition of the influential 
circles of China. It is their duty not to give up one iota of their 
inherited Chinese prejudices; on the other hand, however, to be as 
liberal with bows aud polite phrases as occasion demands. 

A greater empression is made by the thousands of labourers, 
who return from foreign lands every year, after an absence of 
several years. The chief places to which the Chinese emigrate are 
Singapore and the Malay possessions of England, Borneo, Sumatra, 
Java, the Philippines, Tongkin and Annam, Siam, Burmah, Japan, 
the Hawaian Islands, United States, Canada, Peru, Chili, Australia, 
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New Zealand, West Indies, Congo Free State and other parts of 
Africa, and also Corea and Siberia. Naturally the experiences of 
these labourers are nob always the same, and not always pleasant. 
Still they become acquainted with other circumstances and find many 
things preferable to those at home, aud they generally bring back 
quite a sum of money. After spending again some time in the home¬ 
land, some begin to notice the stress of circumstances, and foreign 
lauds appear to them in rosier hues. 

Newspapers , too, have au influence. English newspapers, 
published in Hongkong and Shanghai, are read in the Yamens of 
mandarius of high rank. Subscriptions for Chinese newspapers are 
increasing from year to year. The most important news from all 
quarters of the globe is made known to a large number of Chinese 
readers. By this means many an ancient Chinese prejudice is broken 
down. However, the circulation is still limited to the ports aud 
their immediate vicinity. The many millions in the interior still 
grope in their old inherited darkness. 

The Chinese government had translations of scientific works 
prepared and published, for example : works of Geography, History, 
Ship-building, Navigation, Powder Manufacture, Chemicals, Mining, 
Physics, Engineering, Botany, Iron, Materia Medica, etc. Although 
these were only applicable to certain purposes, arsenals and schools, 
yet from these centres they were destined to spread some light on 
actual science aud industry. But the first elementary ideas of foreign 
science are unknown to the mass of Chinese scholars, and they are then 
incapable of reading works of this kind with intelligence and profit. 
The first need is a large number of primary schools. At any rate we 
can rejoice over these rays of light, even if they are broken by the strata 
of terrestrial atmosphere, for they are the heralds of bright day-light. 

XX. Break of Day. 

Christ is the Light of the World, and the light shines in the dark¬ 
ness. Missions are as old as the Christian church. As far as we 
know the Nestoriaus were the first to come to China as missionaries^ 
the Catholics following. In the 17th century a start was made by 
Protestants on the island of Formosa, but in too limited a locality and 
for too short a time for the work to become deeply rooted. The Dutch 
government suppressed it iu order to transact commercial business 
with the Japanese (see China Reveiw, Yol. xiii). A history of Protes¬ 
tant missions is nob to be expected here, only a few outlines will be 
given to make a more intelligent judgment possible. Our mission has 
no other purpose but to cany out Christ’s commission : “ Go ye into 
all the world and teach all nations.” Our motive, too, is the command 
of Christ, not the misery of the heathen world. There is misery 
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enough in all lands, so that every missionary would find enough to do 
in the home-land.. Christianity will never put an end to misery until 
the end of days. Christ appeared for all the world; His salvation is 
for all people. The tidings we bring are those of Saving Grace, the 
invitation to the kingdom of God. 

The missionary is not only a preacher of words, but an example 
of Christian life, Not that he is to have or could have a perfect 
knowledge of it, but the life itself, healthy and souud, must exist in 
him as a heartfelt, personal appropriation. No man can completely 
free himself from the associations from which he has received his 
impress. Every missionary stands in connection with some definite 
church and more or less with some theological movement- These are 
the humanly and locally defined differences in Protestantism, which 
are quite conspicuous in missions. In China there are representa¬ 
tives of over fifty different missionary societies, which again repre¬ 
sent about as many separate bodies of Christians. Some missionaries 
are in duty bound to strictly adhere to the peculiarities of their sect 
and to establish them in their native churches. There are also the 
it at ion al differences of English, Americans, Canadians, Germans, 
Swedes, Australasians and Danes to be considered. This renders 
the unity of spirit more difficult amongst 1500 missionaries (now 
already 2500 men an(J. women). Still ideal unity exists, and occa¬ 
sionally finds expression. Superficial observers, however, are easily 
misled. There is no barm in variety, but rather gain. Differences 
become destructive only when they degenerate into sectarianism and 
mutual condemnation as heresy. The truth, of course, can be only 
one, but the conceptions of the same truth always differ and depend 
upon the condition of the individual. Spiritual truth can also be 
divided into innumerable individual truths and no person will ever be 
able to attain to a knowledge of the sum total of all truth. Where 
there is life there must be variety, and the better this life is nurtured 
the greater and the more numerous will be the variations. This is 
the case in all culture. We should, therefore, rejoice over the rich 
variety in Protestantism and thank God for the same, but we must 
bear in mind the fact that the same life, life from God, throbs in 
every living member, and that the Spirit of Christ is the bond of Love. 

The missionary is also, voluntarily or involuntarily, whether at 
home a scholar or a labourer, a bearer of Western civilization. There 
are habits or customs common to all, such as cleanliness and truth¬ 
fulness, and there are scientific results known to all, e.y., the ex¬ 
planation of eclipses. An elementary pupil of the West can speak 
fluently about things which still lie beyond the horizon of the Chiuese 
scholar. Bat the value of a diffusion of the most common elementary 
truths amongst the masses of China must not be underestimated. 
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The power of superstition and prejudice is thus broken. Even the 
simplest missionary can alleviate some distress and instil some good. 
Furthermore, the ordinary morality of the missionary is higher than 
that of the best Chinese in monogamy, sense of truth, cleanliness, 
purity, honesty, sympathy, etc. The missionary’s influence on the 
Chinese, therefore, can be and is only for blessiug. We must not, 
however, expect a moral ideal to be attained within one generation. 
The individual in China stands in too close a connection with the 
whole community to make an uninterrupted development possible. 
The Chinese have been moved to sortie deeds of benevolence and 
moral aspirations by missions, as is proved by foundling asylums, 
public schools, hospitals, preaching halls, improved methods for the 
care of the blind, the poor and the aged. 

The missionary is also a citizen of his respective state, and as 
such is furnished with a passport by In’s Consul. As long as pass¬ 
ports are issued it is a matter of honour for each government to see 
that the citizen concerned is treated according to existing treaties. 
Without regard for justice it would be poor policy to allow any 
room for the arbitrariness of mandarins. In any case, it should be 
immaterial to Consuls and Ministers, whether the person in need 
of protection or justice be travelling in the interests of scientific 
research, of trade, missions or anything else; legally he is the holder 
of a passport, and should be treated as such. It is unfortunate 
that enlightenment on this subject seems to be necessary in some 
places. Of course we do not mean that the missionary should, under 
all circumstances, claim his rights. But enough of this. Much con¬ 
fusion will be avoided in future if the above three points are kept in 
mind. The missionary is the bearer of the Gospel of Divine Life, 
of Western civilization, and of a passport of citizenship. 

Nothing need be said about present mission work and its suc¬ 
cess. In a few weeks a hand-book* will leave the press, which will 
offer all information. Our work for the Chinese is not in vain. 
I have been able to convince myself that the Gospel is a power of 
God in the heart of men, which changes sinners into blessed children 
of God. But it must be proclaimed as the power of God, which 
renews the hearts. All Christian virtues, social reforms, and also 
political regeneration, will in due time appear as the natural results 
of this new life, as do the blossom and fruit ou a living, healthy tree. 

Conclusion . 

I would ask my reader to draw his own conclusions and to 
ponder on his own relation to Christ, on His salvation of the world, 
His missionary command, the kingdom of God, and on China in the 
Light of History. 

* Since been issued—E d, Rjlc. 
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The Present Status of Christian Work in Japan , 


BY REV. H. LOOMIS, 


Agent A. B. S. 




^OR some time past there has not been the same progress and 
success in Christian work as in former years. The causes 
for this state of affairs are various. 

One of the reasons is apparently the failure on the part of the 
Japanese pastors and evangelists to meet the responsibility that 
devolves upon them in caring for the flocks that depend upon them 
for instruction and guidance. It is very largely the case that as 
the work has passed out of the hands of the missionaries into that 
of the natives there has been a decrease in growth and interest. 

This is not especially strange, or to be wondered at. Many of 
the preachers are Christians who have not had a long training, and 
they lack the knowledge and experience that are requisite to the 
highest success. 


It is also evident that there is among the preachers a failure 
to understand what are the essentials of Christianity; and instead 
of the important and fundamental doctrines being brought to the 
front, matters of little consequence are given undue prominence. 
Instead of giving the people a picture of the nature and exceeding 
sinfulness of sin that would make them hate aud loathe it and seek 
deliverance from it, there have been disquisitions on philosophical 
and scientific themes. In the place of teaching the depravity of the 
natural heart and the need of the cleansing power of the Holy 
Spirit there has been a tendency to teach that men are creatures of 
sinful habits, and the one great thing for them to do is to reform. 
It is sometimes also assumed that man has the power to do it in. his 
own strength. This is not universal, for there are some who do 
give due prominence to the essentials of the Christian faith. Where 
this is lacking there is a diminished interest in the churches and a 
lowering of the standard of Christian life. 

Another cause of the present coudition of things is a wave of 
materialism is sweeping over the land. The former president of the 
Imperial University, and others who are prominent as leaders of 
thought, have come out boldly in the denial of all that is supernat¬ 
ural, and maintain that “ when men are thoroughly acquainted with 
the nature of things, and the principles which control the world, 
religion is superfluous.” 

According to these teachers, religion based on future rewards and 
punishments may satisfy imperfectly developed minds, hut the highly 
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developed consciousness can never allow, as a motive-for action, the 
existence of an external authority such as religious devotees claim 
for their objects of worship. 

It is admitted that a large class of people have been benefited 
by religious teachings, and that the doctrines of Christianity are 
superior to all others, that no Other creed has better taught the 
doctriues of universal brotherhood, nor supplied stronger incentives 
to virtue. It is also conceded that among the missionaries there are 
men of great earnestness, who feel that they are preaching the truth. 
If their zeal is imparted to the Japanese converts we may yet see a 
great awakening in the land. 

Another cause of the diminished growth in Christian work is 
the rapid increase of the commercial spirit among the young Japanese. 
For years past many of the leading men have been turning their 
attention to the development of the resources of the country and 
multiplying the industries and sources of revenue. This has resulted 
in various enterprises that have brought prominence and wealth to 
the few who have achieved success, and the old sentiment that to 
engage in commercial pursuits was disgraceful has largely passed away. 

There has followed this state of affairs a greed for wealth that 
engrosses the attention of a large class of the rising generation to the 
exclusion of everything else. The Christians are caught in the tide 
and carried along with the others in the general desire to become 
rich. Several of the pastors and evangelists have given up Christian 
work and gone into business. Fewer young men are also turning 
their attention to the ministry. 

But this state of affairs is not likely to continue much longer. 
Many will learn by a bitter experience what is the deceitfulness of 
riches, and its pursuit as well; and we hope the time is not far dis¬ 
tant when the Christian churches in Japan will be fully alive to their 
duty and responsibility. 

There have been reports of a general defection from the faith 
among the Japanese Christians. But extensive inquiry has revealed 
very conclusively the fact that the teaching and acceptance of hete¬ 
rodox views is confined to a very limited circle. The great body of 
the Christians are loyal to the truth; and the results of preaching 
new and advanced views in theology have been so disastrous that 
the present tendency is more aud more towards the acceptance of 
the doctrines that are held to be fundamental to the evangelical faith. 

It is a pleasure also to state that the relations between the 
missionaries and the Japanese are, in general, intimate and cordial. 
There is testimony from a great many sources that, with a single 
exception, no special friction is experienced on account of a hostile 
or anti-foreign spirit on the part of the Japanese Christians. 
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The one thing needed most of all in Japan at this time is the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. It is the general feeling that there 
are enough men and means to work a great change in this country 
if only accompanied by the power from on high. Iu many ways 
there is a ripening for such a coining of Divine power, and in many 
minds the hope and expectation of such a blessing. For some time 
past meetings have been held by the various pastors and other work¬ 
ers in Tokyo for the special object of praying for the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit. Much interest has been manifest, and special 
services are being held in many of the churches iu order to arouse 
and stimulate the believers, as well as gather iu the unconverted. 

The coming of Mr. Mott, of the Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion, just at this time, is most providential, and is possibly the agency 
that is to be used of God for a general awakening. He is a man of 
deep earnestness and spiritual power; and his work in other lands 
lias been greatly blessed. The beginning of bis labors iu the south¬ 
ern part of the country is quite promising. A work like that accom¬ 
plished in China and elsewhere will be a great blessiug to Japan. 

Yokohama, Japan. 


God’s Acre. 

The Mission Cemetery where Jive Children lie buried. 

God’s acre iu a foreign land. 

Wind swept and barren to the outer eye, 

But rich in memories, for there sleeping lie 
The little ones by heaven’s breezes fanned. 

The mother’s joy, the father’s hopes are there ; 

There, too, the heart by sorrow oft is wrung, 

For hopes are wrecked to which they fondly clung, 

And sometimes there is well-nigh black despair. 

"Rachel refusing to be comforted ; 

The tale how old, how ever new the theme ! 

The wide world o’er the cry is still the same, 

When frail hearts fail and faith seems unsupported. 

Death is not death to those who have but faith, 

Death is the gate that opes on fuller life. 

Free from the troubles that are here so rife, 

Lived in God’s presence and secure from scathe. 

Transfigured is the wind swept barren hill, 

For God is there e’en when we knew it not; 

The little ones are sleeping as in cot, 

And love is o’er them,—let them sleep their fill. 

Though stony is their pillow yet their dreams how rare, 

Rare as the vision which young Jacob saw; 

There let us plant bis ladder and our eyes withdraw 
From earthy mounds to heavenly homes so fair. 

R. C. F. 


CiTing cliou Fu. Shantung. 
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“No Sermon Paper in Stock.” 

BY REV. WILLIAM N. BREWSTER. 

y^UCH wag the reply received to au order sent to a depdt of sta- 
tionery supplies, kept especially for the accommodation of 
missionaries. A large assortment of almost every variety of 
writing paper was on hand, but the agent said, “ We never have 
any call for sermon paper.” 

The writer’s sensations upon receiving this reply were similar 
to his feelings when, as a very young aud impecunious clergyman, 
he sought in vain among over twenty Methodist preachers, in a large 
city, to borrow a copy of John Wesley’s Sermons. 

Here were over a score of ordained ministers, getting their 
supply of writing paper from this dealer, but there was no call for 
paper most suitable for writing and preserving their sermons. 

Why this singular state of things? Would it likely he the case 
in England or America if the majority of the customers were 
ministers? Most certainly not. It would have been in the dealer’s 
first order. We do not mean to imply that this is a proof that all 
these missionaries uever write any sermons. 

But it is a fact that many missionaries get sadly rusty in the 
art aud practice of sermon making. The above caption is but a 
symptom of the disease. 

There are many Reasons for this. 

The average missionary has few opportunities to preach in his 
mother-tongue, aud, generally, when he has, the congregation is but 
a handful, aud there is little inspiration in preaching, and small in¬ 
centive to preparation. 

For some time after reaching the field he is dumb in the 
language of the people. Then follows a time of greater or less length, 
when his speech is broken and difficult, both for himself and his 
hearers. His mind is of necessity occupied with the words rather 
than the thoughts. He limits his range of thought to his vocabulary. 
If he can only make himself understood at all he has reason to be 
well satisfied with the effort. 

Of course there are prodigies who “begin preaching in six 
months,” aud who “ master the language in less than two years.” 
Bub these are rare, and generally live in some other field, or a long 
time ago, or have broken down and had to return home. Living 
specimens are rarely seen. Most of us are poor mortals who have to 
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get the lari gunge, if at all, by long and laborious effort and con¬ 
tinuous praciice. 

This period tends to cool the ardor of the young missionary for 
sermonizing ; and without the enthusiasm there soon follows indiffer¬ 
ence, or inactivity, which is certain, if long continued, to result in the 
weakening, if not entire loss, of the capacity to prepare thoughtful, 
clear, well-arranged and appropriate sermons. No mental law is more 
universally conceded than that the ability to think clearly cannot 
he developed but by the diligent use of those faculties. And it is 
equally certain that the capacity cannot he retained when once 
acquired, but by constant practice. 

As soon as the missionary is able to use the language, another 
difficulty arises to interfere with his doing much careful sermonizing. 
If in an old and prosperous field, which is almost invariably under¬ 
manned, he is loaded with an amount of work that consumes his time, 
absorbs his thought, and exhausts his energies. He has accounts 
iu endless detail. Probably he never kept accounts before. He 
must learn how in the excellent but hard school of experience. His 
time is interrupted every hour of the day by his native helpers or 
their people. 

How uulike the pastor in the home land, who can spend four 
hours nearly every morning iu his study, preparing “beaten oil for 
the sanctuary.” It is not because he is lazy that the missionary 
often prepares his Sunday morning sermon after his Sunday break¬ 
fast : and sometimes brings to the sanctuary saw-dust instead of 
“ beaten oil.” The whole week has been such a “horrid grind” that 
he is as dry as though he had been in an hydraulic press. Human 
nature has limitations, and be has reached them. 

Or, the missionary may be in a new or unfruitful field, and not 
be troubled by native helpers coming in upon him at all hours. He 
would welcome such intrusions as angel’s visits. He has no large 
native Christian congregation to inspire him. Most of his preach¬ 
ing is of necessity, to shifting crowds of non-Christians. They will 
not stay through a service; they wouldmot understand a Scripture 
exposition, if they did stay. This is probably the most deadening 
environment of all. Without sheep to feed what shepherd will 
labor to prepare the fodder? Verily the odds against the missionary 
who determines to be a good preacher are heavy indeed. 

Th ere is another class. What shall we say of those who are set 
to teaching English, or other subjects, in English, as soon as they 
arrive in the field ? This is a numerous class, particularly in India 
and Japan; and increasingly numerous in China. “To fill a gap,” 
“ to relieve some one in danger of breaking down,” “ to maiutain 
the reputation of the school,” the young missionary is pushed into 
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this kind of work at once. He is anxious to be of use. He does not 
realize the importance of getting the language rapidly. These other 
side issues increase until they absorb his time and strength. Too 
late he realizes that he is a cripple for life in his chosen field of labor. 

The writer has often wondered if it would not be a good thing 
to organize a “Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Missionaries ” 
and make the stopping of this cruel custom a chief department of 
its work. Far better let the gap go unfilled; better that the reputa¬ 
tion of the school suffer than that one of God’s chosen prophets 
should go through life tongue-tied, while multitudes all about him 
go into eternity ignorant of the story of salvation lie might have 
told them. 

The writer has no controversy with the schools in question. 
They are doing a great and blessed and necessary work. But in 
the long run the schools would be gainers by it, aud the missionaries’ 
usefulness would be multiplied, both in the school and out of it, if all 
who come out for that work, as well as all who are unwittingly caught 
in its meshes, were required to pass a good examination in the 
colloquial before beginning any English teaching. 

But is it of special importance that missionaries be good preach¬ 
ers in the sense that expression is used in the home laud p Some 
would say the natives are not far enough developed to appreciate 
good sermonizing. The work of organizing the church, of teaching in 
the class-room and looking after the details of building, book-selliug, 
book-making, and the like, are better employments for the time of 
the missionary than writing sermons. 

All these things are important and necessary, but, nevertheless, 
the preacher’s first work is to preach the Word. In all ages aud lo¬ 
calities where this has been discredited, aud other things, whether 
ritual or church machinery, have been given precedence, the spiritual 
life of the church has weakened or died. 

It is as discreditable to a preacher not to be able to preach as 
to a carpenter not to be able to build a house. 

Xo greater mistake can be made than to suppose good preach¬ 
ing cannot be appreciated by the people of these Eastern lands. To 
be sure, it must be adapted to the conditions of Oriental life and 
thought; but it is the part of good reasoning to make profound truth 
clear to dull minds. And when these truths are understood they are 
more thoroughly appreciated by the native Christians thau by a home 
congregation, because they are newer to them. 

But the most important reason why the missionary should care¬ 
fully prepare, and preach with power, is that he is the model from 
whom all his native preachers learn. From him they get their ser- 
mouic habits. If he prepares his sermons after breakfast Sunday 
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morning they will do likewise. Our native helpers know our habits 
as welt as we ourselves do. If the missionary frequently prepares 
with care, as a pastor at home is expected to do, some of his native 
helpers will learn of him; they will develop into thoughtful preach¬ 
ers of the Word who feed the people, and a higher grade of preaching 
throughout the mission will naturally result. 

The importance of this cannot be overestimated. Our native 
helpers have not volumes of sermons by great preachers, nor 
periodicals with such models to read aud learn from. Unless they 
hear such sermons by their foreign missionaries there is small 
chance for them ever to learn how to preach. 

But since the end to be obtained is so difficult, how is it pos¬ 
sible for the average missionary to overcome these obstacles ? 

The writer will not presume to solve this problem. Every man 
must do this for himself. However, a suggestion or two may not be 
out of place. 

In tbe first place, an experience of at least two or three years 
in the regular pastorate at home, before coming to tbe foreign field, 
is almost essential. To come right from tbe college or seminary 
halls into the midst of a strange people and language, with no 
practical experience in preparing and preaching regularly to a 
critical congregation for some time before coming, is putting the 
missionary at a fearful disadvantage. The foundations should be 
first laid by practical experience at home. Then the missionary 
stands a fair chance of passing through iho trying time of getting 
a start iu the language without losing his ability and enthusiasm 
for sermonizing. 

It may well be questioned whether missionary societies should 
ever send out young men for evangelistic work, who have not had 
considerable experience and success in the home field. 

But at best the odds are heavy, the difficulties great. Only by 
persistent effort, by using odd moments, and especially here in China 
by using the long hours spent in slow travel by sedan-chair or boat, 
can the missionary, loaded with many varieties of work, hope to keep 
his sword bright. 

It is more difficult to succeed here than at home, but let the oft 
baffled but persistent herald of the Cross, on the frontier, cheer 
himself with the knowledge that he is laying foundations of spiritual 
empires. His success will help generatious of preachers yet unborn. 

It is worth many times the cost. 
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Christian Education; its Place in Mission Work. 

BY REV. D, Z. SHEFFIELD, D.D. 

S HE end of all Christian activity is not to persuade men’s 
intellects, but to mould men’s hearts; not to make men un¬ 
derstand the truth, but to make them love the truth and 
live the truth. Christian truth by its own inherent force, by its 
adaptation to meet the deepest needs of the human heart, often 
compels the assent of men’s intellects, while they refuse to receive 
it into their hearts and to give it dominion over their lives. Thus 
it is a common experience with missionaries in every land that men 
listen with admiration and approval to their teachings. Do they 
set forth the great truth of one God, the just and holy one? He 
is recognized as the exalted Being, after whom men have been 
groping in the dim light of their own reasoning, and towards whom 
they have felt drawn by their deepest spiritual needs. Do they 
tell of a Divine incarnation ? This thought is less strange to the 
mind of the heathen in their conception of the relationship that 
exists between mankind and God—rather between mankind and the 
many gods—than it is to Western scientific naturalism that binds 
nature in the strong chains of self-determined law and fixes an 
impassable gulf between the infinite and finite. Do they speak of 
expiation for sin through Him who was sent of God to be the 
world’s Redeemer ? Expiation, the innocent suffering for the guilty, 
has found a place in nearly all the ceremonies of worship which 
have been elaborated to satisfy the religions cravings of the human 
heart. Men assent to the most essential truths of the Christian 
religion aud smilingly assure the missionary that there is no dif¬ 
ference between him and themselves, and yet these truths have no 
relationship to their lives; they are but beautiful conceptions spread 
oat before their thoughts, like the evanescent rain-bow upon the 
summer’s sky, to vanish from sight as soon as they turn their 
thoughts to the actual experiences of life. Thus the light of Divine 
truth shines in the darkness, aud the darkness comprehends it not 
until the Divine Spirit touches the heart aud convinces it of its 
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deepest needs, when it responds to the truth, and the life is made 
light through a living faith in Christ. 

But as men assent to Divine truth without accepting it for 
themselves as their rule of life, so men accept Divine truth as the 
ground of dual hope without making it the ruling power in their 
lives. Formal Christianity is more easily propagated than vital 
Christianity. The explanation is that the first is largely intellectual 
assent, or, if the heart is somewhat moved, it is only to give a kind 
of moral approval, while the old order of life is but little disturbed ; 
the second is heart-appropriation; it is character-regeneration. “Old 
things have passed away, behold ! all things have become new.” 
This is a work of supreme difficulty and of supreme importance. 
The question is commonly asked of the missionary, “ What is your 
success in winning converts ? ” The question of greater importance 
would be, “What has been your success in producing the Christ- 
likeness in the lives of vour converts ?” The Christian church of 
future generations in every mission field will be more profoundly 
effected by the quality of the Christianity which is produced in the 
present generation than by the quantity. If the deep crystal foun¬ 
tains of a living Christian experience be opened in only a few hearts, 
these pure waters will increase in volume without loss of quality, 
and will truly prove to be “ for the healing of the nations ; ” but if 
the springs of the Christian life, though opened in many hearts, be 
embittered by the waters which still flow from the springs of the 
old heathen life the stream may increase in volume iu its onward 
course, but the prophecy will fail of fulfillment that “everything 
shall live whither the river cometh,” and another chapter will be 
written in the long history of a formal Christian church, which 
has propagated itself on a low level, a little above heathenism, but 
containing within itself slight power to regenerate the lives of men. 
The Christian church has once and again suffered serious loss by its 
own successors. It has gathered multitudes of “ converts ” from 
heathenism into its own membership, with but little Christian 
education or real transformation of life, and always to the degene¬ 
racy of its own life, and the eufeeblement of its power to impart 
true life to men. 

How then can missionaries propagate the Christian life from 
the level of their own best religious experience ? Xot, I believe, by 
devoting their entire time and strength to the work of winning con¬ 
verts, hut by a judicious division of labor between Christian evan¬ 
gelism and Christian edification. A strong, well-balanced Christian 
character is not a creation but a growth, not an act but a process. 
As well expect to gather mature fruit from the tiny tree that has 
just been planted in the soil by the hand of the nurseryman as to 
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expect to gather the mature fruits of the Christian life from 
converts just won from heathenism. Men and women thus coming 
into the church in middle life, come with their capacities, both 
intellectual and spiritual, stunted and dwarfed by the atmosphere 
of heathenism in which their lives have been spent; and throughout 
life, under the most favoring conditions of Christian nurture, the 
enfeebling effects of heathen heredity and environment can easily 
be traced. 

But it was my thought in this paper not do discuss the general 

subject of Christian culture, rather to consider one important 

department of the subject,—the Christian culture of the young 

in mission schools. All will agree that children in heathen lauds 

have far less of heathenism in their lives to be purged away by 

Christianity than have those of mature years ; they are much more 

readily impressed with the truth; they acquire more easily a deep 

and broad and thorough Christian culture, they are more easily 

separated from the atmosphere of heathenism, which always carries 

hidden in it the germs of moral blight and disease. In the mission 

school under the best conditions thev are introduced into a warm 

%> 

and invigorating Christian atmosphere ; they grow in knowledge 
of Christian truth and experience of Christian life ; they are under 
government and surveillance, and evil is rebuked with fidelity and 
love, that it may be cast out of their lives; they see in their 
teachers and fellow-students illustrations of the graces of the 
Christian life that command their reverence and stimulate their 
imitation; they have continually set before them the high ideals of 
a life that has its end in God and not in self, a life that is lived in 
imitation of the one perfect Life, that was revealed from heaven for 
our ensample. I believe that the value of Christian schools as an 
agency in mission work, is as yet but imperfectly understood by 
missionaries themselves, and is often seriously misunderstood by 
the friends of missions. The fault I conceive to be in the general 
conception of the place of education in Christian lands. The school 
is too far separated from the church. The young attend school for 
the training of their intellects; they attend church for the culture 
of their hearts, if indeed this latter culture is not wholly neglected. 
In how few schools is there produced and perpetuated a truly 
Christian atmosphere, in which the spiritual life of the students is 
equally stimulated in its growth with the intellectual life. So 
unusual is this that Christianity has only an incidental, and almost 
accidental, influence upon secular education. In such schools 
influences are too often operating upon the young mind and heart 
to build up character along lines that are iu antagonism to all that 
is truest and best iu Christianity. Secular education, under such 
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conditions, is not an auxiliary to the church in building -up a 
noble Christian manhood; rather is it an opponent to the church, 
causing the young to become indifferent, or hostile to its teachings. 

Throughout the various ethnic civilizations instruction in moral 
truth has always occupied a central place in the education of the 
young; a'nd so the teachings of the ancient sages and religious 
leaders have had a chief formative influence in the civilizations that 
have been produced. The instruction given to the youth in the 
ancient Jewish schools was religious instruction. The command 
was fulfilled that the great truths of the Divine revelation, com¬ 
municated by the inspired messengers of God, should be diligently 
taught to their children and to their childrens’ children. The 
Homan Catholic church, so far as it has been able, has always 
kept a directing hand in the education of the youth of the church, 
and the aim has always been to impart religions instruction and 
to bring strong religions influences to operate upon the minds of 
the pupils. If the results have not been satisfactory we need 
not trace their cause to any error of judgment as to the true end 
of education, which is moral rather than intellectual, religious 
rather than secular; more correctly should we trace their cause 
to religious formalism, to doctrinal errors, to a lack of true re¬ 
ligious life. Protestant Christianity has not been unmindful of the 
importance of keeping control of the education of the young, of 
teaching them Christian truth along with the impartation of general 
knowledge, of begetting in them the affections and aspirations and 
purposes of the Christian life. This direct control of education has 
been chiefly exercised in the higher institutions of learning; and 
while I believe that such institutions stand next to the church in 
their influence upon society, in producing and perpetuating a true 
Christian civilization, I feel confident that they fall far short 
of the true ideal of institutions of Christian learning. In how 
few schools does direct instruction in the history and doctrines of 
Christianity occupy more than a subordinate place; in how few has 
the Christian life a pervasive, a dominant influence. The majority of 
students pass through, and pass out of, such nominally Christian 
schools without professing the Christian faith. What is the ex¬ 
planation-of this partial failure of these institutions to accomplish 
the chief end for which they were established? Is it not that this 
end has been half unconsciously subordinated to lower euds, and 
that the means for the accomplishment of this higher end have been 
but partially employed? Irreligious students have predominated 
both in numbers and in influence, and the spirit of the institu¬ 
tions has been secular rather than religious. Christian students 
have been driven to an attitude of self-defence in their own 
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school homes against the spirit of religions indifference and of 
direct opposition to religions things. The cure for this serious evil 
lies in the direction of giving a more central plaee in the curriculum 
of study to moral and religions instruction, and of creating a Christ¬ 
ian atmosphere in which the religions life of the students will have 
its normal and healthful growth. 

Bat if Protestant Christianity has only partially succeeded in 
exerting its influence over higher education, it has succeeded in 
still less degree in exerting its influence over primary and inter¬ 
mediate education. Public schools, under the support and 
supervision of government, are generally thought of as among the 
most beueflcent institutions of our modern Christian civilization. 
Let us magnify their powerful contribution towards the realization 
of the noble conception of universal education; but what, let us 
seriously ask, is the nature of their religious influence upon the 
minds and hearts of the young? The majority of the students are 
from irreligious families, and are themselves indifferent to religions 
things. The rule is that such schools are irreligious in their temper 
and spirit, and the religious life of Christian students is undermined 
rather thau built up by all the influences that operate upon them. 
The type of education which prevails in public schools iu Christian 
lands, I rnnst believe, is far removed from that ideal standard of 
education in which Christianity in its history, its doctrine and its 
life, occupies a central place in the culture of the young. 

It may be replied to the above criticism of the partial and 
inadequate influence of Christianity upon education in nominally 
Christian lands that in developing an educational system men must 
deal with actual conditions, and that it is foolish to talk of ideal 
conditions. With Christian denominations differing among them¬ 
selves as to many doctrines to be believed and taught, and with 
large numbers of men and women indifferent to religious things, 
it has been necessary to distinguish between religious education and 
general education, and to commit the first to the care of the Church 
and the second to the care of the State. All this is freely admitted, 
but my contention is that in the ideal system of education, religious 
and general instruction should not be separated, and when the 
conditions of society have compelled such separation the systems of 
education thus developed should not be accepted by Christian men 
and women as a standard of education to be patterned after under 
altered conditions. 


(To be continued). 
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Notes and Items. 

t HE following extract from the Assembly Herald for Novem¬ 
ber, 1896, expresses the opinions which Mr. Mott, Secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, formed of Educational Mission 
Work in India :— 

“ Although a period of four months has elapsed since 

Mr. Mott's r , § 

Opinion ot v?o left India, mav I record among the many impressions 

Missionary , r 

Educational made upon my mmd while m that wouderlul country, a 
few which are still dominant. Among them is that the Work 
of Educational Missions in India is of Transcendent Importance. 
We confess that we started on this tour somewhat disposed to look 
upon educational work as less important than directly evangelistic 
work. A careful study of the questiou in four or five mission coun¬ 
tries has led us to attach the greatest possible importance to educa¬ 
tional missions. No country has done more to deepen this convic¬ 
tion than India. Without doubt educational missions have opened a 
larger number of doors for the preaching of the Gospel than any 
other agency. They have furnished the most distinguished influen¬ 
tial converts. They have done more than all else combined to 
undermine heathen superstitions and false systems of belief. They 
are to-day the chief, if not the only force to counteract the influence 
of the secular character and tendency of the government institutions 
of learning, In the interest uf the ultimate success of the missionary 
enterprise we believe that educational missions would be abundantly 
justified if they were doing nothing but teaching science, history, 
philosophy, ethics and political economy, in their right relation to 
Christ. Sir Chas. Aitchisou, in urging the church to promote educa¬ 
tional missions, reveals the real significance of the subject: “Now, 
if ever, is the church’s opportunity. If the breach that has been 
made is filled up—if, in the place of Hinduism, we have Agnosticism 
or even a positive but unchristian Theistic belief with which physical 
science is not necessarily in antagonism—the Christian Church will 
have to do all the sapping and mining over again ; while instead of 
the crumbling old fortresses of heathenism, we shall have in front of 
us strong fortifications, held and defended with weapons of precision 
forged in our own arsenals.” If we would think of doing without 
Christian colleges and universities iu Christian lauds what could be 
more short-sighted and suicidal than to do without them in India ? 
Nothing impressed us more than the mighty influence of such 
institutions as the Duff College, the Forman Christian College, 
the Lucknow Christian College for women, and the Madras Christ¬ 
ian College. Institutions like these should be multiplied, and the 
amount of money expended upon them greatly increased. Occasion- 
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ally we still hear persons interested primarily iu direct evangelistic 
work speak disparagingly of educational missions. As well might the 
life-saving service disparage the light houses.” 

This opinion of Mr. Mott is a very valuable one, as he visited 
India especially in the interests of promoting the religious lives of 
the pupils and encouraging them to devote themselves entirely to 
religious work. It would be expected that he would examine the 
work of these schools in its bearing upon the evangelization of India* 
and it is encouraging to know that he has emphatically said, “The 
work of educational missions in India is of transceudent importance.” 
We have reason to know that Mr. Mott formed the same opinion 
of the educational work in China. 

The above remarks of Mr. Mott suggest the thought that it 
would be well if all the members of the missionary body would stop 
8top criticising the work of our Christian schools and rather 

criticising, try to say all the good of them which they know. There 
i3 about as much reason for an itinerant missionary preacher to 
criticise school work as there is the average globe trotter to criticise 
the whole work of missionaries and pronounce it a failure. The 
opinions in both instances are founded upon misconceptions, and yet 
both are persistently pub forward in the face of a mass of evidence 
which cannot fail to convince auy caudid mind. As the globe trotter 
never visits a chapel or school, and yet is able to write paragraphs 
against them, so, often, missionaries who take no pains to examine the 
work of our schools and have never spent a siugle whole day within 
their walls, so as to catch their spirit, are the ones most ready to offer 
objections and suggest mistakes. We venture the opinion that a 
careful examination of any well-conducted school will be enough to 
make any warm-hearted Christian an earnest advocate of its import¬ 
ance and values. The aim of our schools is the same one which 
pervades all Christian work—the bringing in of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, In this great effort let all work be in harmony and let us 
learn to “ bear one another’s burdens and so fulfill the law of Christ/’ 
There is room for all methods of work, and all will have their part in 
the grand victory. It is safe to say that our schools will be of general 
help to all missionaries just iu the proportion that each one allows 
them to be. The hand that works cannot say to the eye which 
furnishes intelligent guidance of its work, “ I have no need of thee,” 


A new translation of Loomis’ Astronomy has been made by 
Prof. Russell, of the Tung Wen College, Peking, and has 
a*™*-. been P rinted f rom fche government press. It is uniform 
in size and type with the Physics which Dr. Martin issued 
several years ago, and is sold for $2.50. It is bound in sixteen 
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volumes, which are all enclosed in an ordinary Chinese cloth cover. 
The name which has been choseu for the title is Sing Hsioh Fah 
Ren (J| *|l ff f^j), and in this Prof. Russell has shown good judg¬ 
ment. The term Sing Hsioh seems much more appropriate for 
astronomy than the one commonly used, Tien Wen (jfc The 
work of translation has been well done, and a good text-book 
has been produced. The use of the Chinese numerals, instead 
of the Arabic, has made the work of printing more laborious, 
and has greatly enlarged the size of the book. The edition of 
Loomis which has been used is different from that used by Prof. 
Hayes, so that each work has a value of its own. This new publica¬ 
tion ought to be in every school which teaches astronomy, for 
although its cost will prevent its being purchased as a class-room 
book it will be of great value as a book of reference. 
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The Friend of China, the organ 
for the suppression of the Opium 
Trade, for Oct., contains, as front¬ 
ispiece, a fine likeness of Dr. 
Legge, Professor of Chinese in the 
University of Oxford and Vice- 
President of the above Society. The 
Table of contents is as follows 

I. Frontispiece. 

II. Summary—Opium in For¬ 
mosa, Li Hang-chang’s Visit, &c. 

III. Li Hung-chang and the 
Opium Trade. 

IV. Sir James Lyall’s Memo¬ 
randum—-the Opium War. 

V. The Medical Debate in Lon¬ 
don. 

VI. The Treatment of Opium 
Smokers. 

VII. The Wresting of Medical 
Evidence. 

VIII. Side Lights from Current 
Literature, 

IX. Obituary. 

0 A n Exposition of the Sab¬ 
bath, by Rev. J. C. Hoare, M.A. 

Monogamy and the Sabbath are 
twin institutions, as both were or¬ 
dained before the fall. True con¬ 
jugal relation finds its best expres¬ 


sion in families and countries where 
the Sabbath is observed, and no 
individual or nation can prostitute 
the one without jeopardizing the 
other. The elect of God, who have 
been lifted up by the mediatorial 
death and resurrection of Christ, 
hail with delight the Lord’s Day, 
replete with new meaning, and the 
Christian church can no more tol¬ 
erate Sabbath breaking than it 
can polygamy. Every true child 
of God ought to guard the holiness 
of the Sabbath as jealously, zealous¬ 
ly and carefully as he does the 
sanctity of the marriage tie. 

The writer of the book before us 
plunges in medias res. He assumes 
no unverified hypothesis, but proves 
clearly from Scripture that the 
Sabbath, which was first instituted 
in the Garden of Eden, was intended 
to be of lasting obligation. The 
Law promulgated on Sinai was 
principally a reiteration of what 
had been given to man at the first. 
This is evident from the example 
of the patriarchs and others an¬ 
terior to Moses. 

Then he shows how the day was 
connected with, the Sabbatical year, 
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and points out the Di vine sanctions 
for its observance. Each commaud- 
ment of the decalogue is of equal 
validity, and the author demon- 
strates the fact that all the prophets 
who foretold felle Redeemer, made 
repeated reference to the Sabbath 
in connection with the Messianic 
reign. 

When Jesus came He found the 
day profaned by the pernicious 
and puerile traditions oF the Phari¬ 
sees, who, disregarding the joyful 
spirit of the Law, bound them¬ 
selves in fetters of the strictest 
literalism. Our Savior severely 
rebuked them both by example and 
precept. He healed the sick on 
the Sabbath in a great many in¬ 
stances, and otherwise demonstrated 
that works of necessity and mercy 
are not to be forestalled by false 
interpretations of the Scripture. 
Considerable space is given to Mark 
ii. 27. 

One chapter is devoted to the 
Practice of the Apostles on the 
Lord’s Day, and another to the 
usage of the church ab initio, as set 
forth in the writings of Clemens 
Romanns, Piiny the younger 
tA4), Tert.ullian, Constantine 
and others up to the present time. 

The conclusion is fairly drawn 
that the apostles, moved by the 
Sp irit, changed the t ime to the first 
day of the week, which the church 
has always observed, not in the 
former servile way as under the Old 
Dispensation, hut in a free spirit; 
for the Sabbatli was made for man 
aud not man for the Sabbath. 

The author urges the Chinese 
Christians to follow the example of 
Christ, His apostles and the 
church, in order to render this 
holy day a real benefit to the peo¬ 
ple, and nob to use it in such a 
manner as to repel men. In sum¬ 
ming up he, among other matters 
of equal importance, cautions all 
Christians against trusting to ex¬ 
ternal rites for salvatiou instead 
of in the merits of the sacrificial 


death of Onr Lord. He enjoins 
upon those who have the care of 
souls the greatest tact in dealing 
with converts and teachers. 

The book consists of II chapters 
and 25 Chinese pages; it is written 
in easy Wen-li. We take pleasure 
in recommending it, and embrace 
this occasion to express our sincere 
gratitude to God that the grand 
old church of England, as repre¬ 
sented by Brother Hoare, stands 
firm in this article of our common 
faith, “ which was once delivered to 
the saints.” 

S. I. W. 


The Mystery of the White Snake. A 
Legend of Thunder Peak Tower. 
Translated from the Chinese by Sa¬ 
muel I. Wood bridge. Published at the 
North-China Herald Office, Shanghai. 
Fifty cents. 

“Thunder Peak Tower” is a 
well knowu structure in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Hangchow, which 
dates from the 10th century, and 
the tale of the White Snake seems 
to be a very popular one. 

After years spent in raeditatiou 
among the caverns of Sze-cliuen, 
where she had acquired a great 
deal of supernatural lore and gained 
magical powers, the White Snake 
grows weary of striving for per¬ 
fection and determines to seek her 
fortune elsewhere. Becoming a 
beautiful maiden she seeks the 
young man, who in a former state 
of existence had rescued her from 
a beggar, who was about to kill her, 
succeeds in marrying him and 
commits a variety of crimes to 
aid him in his business affairs; 
steals silver from the office of the 
city magistrate and onrios from 
the imperial palace, poisons the 
populace of Soochow and destroys 
Chiukiang with a flood. By these 
crimes she of course involves her 
lover in great difficulties, and 
several times is on the point of 
being detected as a witch. Her 
association with Thunder Peak 
Tower was by making aud breaking 
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a vow to the God of the North 
Star. As she came floating along 
from Sze-chuen on her cload chariot 
she found unluckily that the 
celestial high-way had been reserv¬ 
ed that day for the God of the 
North Star, who was going to 
Heaven to report. He was most 
angry on meeting her, and de¬ 
manded her business. She declared 
flbe was going to consult the God¬ 
dess of Mercy in the southern sea. 
He made her swear that this was 
true before he let her pass. She 
swore and said: “ If I am not 

speaking the truth let the Thunder 
Peak Tower crush my body.” Of 
course she paid no attention to 
her oath, and in due time, in 
accordance with the Buddhist 
doctriue of Karma, judgment over¬ 
took her. She was put uuder 
Thunder Peak Tower, from which, 
after twenty years, she was finally 
released by the merit of her son, 
who had of course become the 
senior wrangler of the empire. 
The story is oue of the best Chi¬ 
nese tales we have read, and Mr. 
Woodbridge has rendered it in 
most worthy style. One difficulty 
in the way of translating a Chi¬ 
nese story, so as to make it inter¬ 
esting to Western readers, is the 
disposition of proper names, which 
are apt to appear uncouth if not 
unpronounceable. Mr. Woodbridge 
has managed this very skillfully, 
translating some and transliterat.- 



The Rev. Gilbert Reid writes us 
as follows :—If any of the mission¬ 
aries in any place would like to 
have any assistance iu meeting of¬ 
ficials who may be goiug from Pe- 
ing, aod whom I may know, I 
Bhoaid be glad to hear from them. 
Also, I should be pleased to be in¬ 
troduced to the official friends of 
any coming to Peking. 
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ing others, in each case making the 
name appropriate and attractive. 
That the story abounds in the mar¬ 
vellous needs hardly to be said to 
any one who has read Chinese 
tales. Gods and demi-gods, wizards 
and witebe9 appear and disappear 
wit h the greatest ease, and charms, 
and potions, incantations, magic 
bowls and wands and all the powers 
of sorcery are drawn upon to carry 
the plot to its end. Mr. Woodbridge 
calls attention in his introduction 
to this craving of the Chinese 
mind for supernatural wonders. 

This abnormal craving he likens 
to a feverish condition, aud says of 
it: “ In order to render the 

native intellect, capable of receiving 
and assimilating true knowledge 
the fever above mentioned must 
first be reduced. We believe that 
the plain Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
with its long train of beneficent 
effects upon the world and man¬ 
kind, will clarify the mind of the 
Chinese as well as accomplish the 
further reaching and more endur¬ 
ing result of saving their souls.” 

Those who are interested in the 
folklore and superstitions of the 
Chinese will find material for 
reflection in the “ Mystery of the 
White Snake,” and all readers will 
enjoy the fascinating fairy tale, 
which is worthy a much better 
setting than it finds in the un¬ 
pretentious pamphlet form in which 
it is published. E. T. W. 


Cantmmf. 

Some time since we received a 
translation of an article in one of 
the native papers on the attitude of 
the foreign missionaries towards 
the native preachers and helpers, 
etc., complaining that the foreign¬ 
ers were proud, overbearing, and 
some of them “ always thinking evil 
of the Chine.se Christians, always 
discussing their short-comings, ne. 
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ver considering his own bad points 
for an instant, never examining the 
pride of his own heart.” There are 
other missionaries who spend a 
good deal of money upon themselves 
and their homes, but who are al¬ 
ways trying to get the Chinese to 
live upon just as little as possible 
—and more in the same strain. A 
friend sent us this for publication 
in the Recorder. We do not like 
to print it all, as it is a snarl rather 
than a just complaint. In spite of 
all that the missionary can do there 
will of necessity be a great dif¬ 
ference between him and the native 
pastors and teachers. What seems 
deprivation and hardship to ns is 

often luxury and ease to them. We 
%/ 

may approximate their mode of life 
to a certain extent, and so far as 
we can do this without detriment 
to health and our own mental and 
spiritual well-being we should 
doubtless do so. But still there 
will be more or less of a gulf. We 
may do much, however, by way of 
sympathy and affection to bridge 
this over. There is no doubt a sub¬ 
stratum of truth in what the native 
brother has written, and every true 
missionary should seek to find 
wherein he has been at fault and 
strive to bring about a real entente 
cordiale between himself and his 
native brethren. Perhaps more of 
the “meekness and gentleness of 
Christ ” would be a great help. 

* * •* 

Some of the products of mission¬ 
ary enterprise are at times a surprise 
and a perplexity. According to the 
China Gazette of Jan. 7th the city 
of Chicago, in the United States, is 
to be the scene of a remarkable 
Oriental revival, in which it is hoped 


that a large part of the city will be 
converted to Confucianism ! The 
principal figure in the new propa¬ 
ganda is one Wong Cliing-foo, who 
is designated as “ one of the most 
progressive Chinamen in the United 

States.Originally a political 

refugee from China .... Author of 
a paper in the American Review , 
‘Why I remain a Heathen,’ etc.” 
In reality, Mr. Wong owes all his 
ability to missionaries. 

Originally a homeless waif he was 
taken in charge by a missionary, 
who educated him, took him to 
America, where he was taught Eng- 
ish, in which he made good attain¬ 
ments, and where he used to lecture 
on missions, not always, it was 
noted, with a strict regard for the 
truth. For some twenty years he 
has been going about the United 
States, sometimes posing as a Christ¬ 
ian, sometimes as a Confucianist, 
sometimes an editor, at times a 
lecturer—anything to turn—-not a 
penny, but a dollar. He defraud¬ 
ed the Mission Press, Shanghai, out 
of some $80 several years aco, under 
a nom-de-plume , and has since been 
heard of in various places as negotia¬ 
tor for wonderful and invaluable 
Chinese libraries for educational and 
philological institutions, in which he 
has not hesitated to make the most 
bare-faced assertions which were 
without a shadow of truth. Such 
is the man who is to evangelize to 
Confucianism the inhabitants of the 
modern city of Chicago. 

* * # 

All missionaries will feel under 
personal obligations to Mr. Jerni- 
gan, the United States Consul- 
General at Shanghai, for the very 
kind and appreciative words which 
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appear in our present issue, which 
we reproduce from a home paper. 
Statements like these, made by one 
in such a position, and who had such 
abundant opportunities for observa¬ 
tion, and who has improved therm 
serve as an offset to the many 
absurd and wholly unfounded 
statements made about mission¬ 
aries and their work by those who 
know nothing and care less as to 
the conversion of the Chinese. 

* * * 

Among the volumes of the “Kes¬ 
wick Library ” there is one of 
special value and interest. It is by 
the Rev. C. G. Moore, and is entitled 
Things which cannot be shaken. The 
chapter headed, “Leave the Miser¬ 
able to Him,” contains not a few 
timely truths, pointedly put. The 
love of the sensational, which has 
taken hold upon many Christians, is 
turning many away from the path 
of quiet, purposeful obedience to the 
plain commands of the Lord. In 
many directions there is a spirit 
of fussiness, which surely betokens 
feebleness. And, as is inevitably 
the case, the spirit of fussiness is 
allied with a spirit of censorious¬ 
ness. Those who go forward stea¬ 
dily and unostentatiously with 
their God-given work, are spoken 
of as lifeless, as wanting in earnest¬ 
ness. It seems to us that one of 
the most obvious needs of the 
Church of Christ in these days, is 
to give full heed to the direction, 
“ Whatsoever He saith unto you 
do it,” and, in the “ quietness aud 
confidence ” of strong and buoyant 
faith, to “ leave the miracle to 
Him,” that He may “manifest 
forth His glory.” 


[February, 

A clever article in a recent 
number of the North-China Daily 
News, advocates “social inter¬ 
course and amusements” on the 
Lord’s Day, and protests strongly 
against asceticism in religion. But 
for the evident earnestness of the 
writer we should have been dis¬ 
posed to regard it as a piece of 
subtle and cutting irony. It would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to 
discover any trace of asceticism in 
the religious life of the great num¬ 
ber of foreign residents in the Far 
East. We believe in the necessity 
of healthful recreation, and on that 
very ground sve would maintain the 
sanctity of the Lord’s Day. Our 
spiritual powers require recreation, 
not less than our physical. 

“The world is too much with us, 
Buying and selling we lay waste our 
powers.” 

Unspeakably precious is the regular 
recurrence of the Rest-Day, when 
we can withdraw ourselves from 
the common round of business and 
pleasure and “ renew our strength” 
for the battle and burden of life by 
“waiting upon the Lord.” “ Bodi¬ 
ly exercise profiteth a little, but god¬ 
liness is profitable unto all things, 
having the promise of the life that 
now is and of that which is to 
come.” While appreciating what 
the article has to say upon “ not 
neglecting our higher duties” we 
feel that the exhortation of the 
apostle is “ worthy of all accepta¬ 
tion,” Exercise thyself unto godliness. 
* * * 

One of the means of fulfilling a 
truly apostolic ministry, which is 
not nearly enough employed, is 
that of Christian letter-writing. 
Many w r ho cannot be brought under 
the influence of the preaching of 
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the Gospel, and who are not affect¬ 
ed by ordinary tracts or leaflets, 
might be touched by a friendly 
testimony and appeal conveyed to 
them in the form of an ‘epistle.’ 
And there ai’e some whose hearts 
are aglow with love to Christ and 
the souls for whom lie died, who, 
although unable to engage in 
ordinary Christian effort, might in 
this way find an outlet for their 
zeal and godly fervour. Letters so 
written should be earnestly prayed 
over, and they should always be 
signed with the writer’s name. 

Anonymous letters are nearly 
always considered offensive. "No 
Christian can be said to have a 


message from God for another 
unless he is prepared to deliver it, 
without any resort to the “cow¬ 
ardice of anonymity.” Some of 
the most saintly and successful of 
all the servants of God, have ac¬ 
complished their most and best by 
letters, every phrase and line of 
which breathed the spirit of Clirist- 
ly love and compassion. The ques¬ 
tion, whether the pen is more 
powerful than the sword, has often 
been discussed; but there is no 
question at all that by the wise 
and prayerful use of the pen we 
may wield the “Sword of the 
Spirit.” 


fflissumar.w fhtos 


RESOLUTION. 

Whereas we, the W r est Shantung 
Presbyterian Mission, deeply de¬ 
plore the evils of the present prac¬ 
tice of using different terms for 
God, and whereas it is our convic¬ 
tion that mutual concessions can 
be made without serious difficulty 
or yielding of principle, therefore 
be it Resolved, that we publish in 
the Recorder our earnest desire 
for tlie agreement of the missionary 
body in China upon one term for 
our God. 


The Annua] Conference of the 
Fuhkien Mission Church Missionary 
Society has just been held at Foo¬ 
chow, and the reports of the work 
given by the various pastors, cate¬ 
chists and others were almost uni¬ 
formly of a very encouraging nature. 
Not only has the deplorable mas¬ 
sacre at Hwa-saug not retarded the 


work, but, as is so often the case, 
it seems rather to have im¬ 
pelled it forward, so that the 
returns of the Mission for 1896 
show an increase of no'less than 
25 °/ o in the total number of ad¬ 
herents, i.e., 20,000 against 15,000 
in 1895. The number of baptisms 
(1072) is larger than ever before, 
and the native subscriptions have 
advanced some $3000. The city 
of Foochow, hitherto very barren 
of results, has produced eighty 
converts during the year, two or 
three of whom are prominent men, 
one being the head of the Taoist 
priesthood in the city and another 
a colonel in the army. 

Your readers will rejoice with 
us at this bright outlook and feel 
as we do that the volume of prayer 
which has ascended to God for this 
province, has indeed been answered. 


Ll. Lloyd. 
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STATISTICS OP ENGLISH BAPTIST MIS¬ 
SION FOR THE YEAR 1896 FOR THE 
PROVINCE OF SHANTUNG, 

Totals. 

Foreign missionaries in resid¬ 
ence at Chhng-chou Fu and 
Cliou-p‘ing—11 married and 
2 single missionaries (4 absent 
on furlough) and 5 Zenana 
Mission ladies ... ... 18 

Stations worked from the two 
centres—Ch'ing-ehou Fu and 
Chou-phng ... ... ... 312 

Native Christians in member¬ 
ship in Ch‘ing-chou Fu and 
Chou-p'ing ... ... ...3242 

Baptized during the year in 
Ch‘ing-chou Fu and Chou- 
p‘ing... ... ... ... 471 

Supported by native Church 
in Ch'ing-chou Fu and Chou- 
p‘ing—4 pastors, 10 elders, 1 
evangelist, 4 Bible women 19 
Subscriptions from Christians 
for church purposes (returns 
not complete) £134, Mex. $1200 
Native staff paid by Mission—- 
Assistants and teachers in 
boarding-school and insti¬ 
tute, 6 ;evangelists, 22 ; aided 
preachers, 17 ; medical help¬ 
ers, 8; Bible woman, 1 ... 54 

Training institute for men— 
students ... .. ... 62 

Boarding-school for boys— 
scholars ... ... ... 69 

Village schools for boys, 74 ; for 

girls, 5 .• 79 

Scholars in schools—boys, 757 ; 

girls, 44 . ... 801 

Medical returns for Ch'ing- 
cbou Fu and Chou-phng—- 
Dispensary patients : Males, 
21,970; females, 10,503; 
hospital in-patients, 344 ; 

poisoning cases, 147; other 
special cases, 152 ... 33,116 

Visitors to museum ... 104,055 

R. C. Forsyth. 


THE ANTI-OPIUM LEAGUE. 

The following Committees have 
been appointed:— 


Soochoiv. 

Hatnpden C. DnBose, D.D., Chair¬ 
man, 

Rev. J. N. Haves, Secretary. 

W. H. Park, M.D. 

J. R. Wilkinson, M.D, 

Bev, Jos. Bailie. 

Mr. J. W. Paxton, 

Rev. D. L. Anderson. 

Rev, T. A. Hearn. 

Dr. Margaret Polk. 

Changsok, 

Rov. J. B. Fearn, M.D. 

Mrs. Anne Walter Fearn, M.D. 

Shanghai, 

Rev. A. FI win, Chaimnan. 

C. N. Caldwell, Secretary. 

A. P. Parker, D.D. 

H. W. Boone, M.D. 

R. T. Bryan, D.D. 

Rev. E. Box. 

„ G. F. Fitch. 

Kiukiang. 

Rev. D. W. Nichols. 

Huchow, 

Rev. G. L. Mason, 

Kashing. 

W. H. Venable, M.D. 

Sinchang. 

Rev. P. F. Price. 

Wusih. 

Geo. C. Worth, M.D. 

Kiangyin. 

Rev. R. A, Haden. 

Capt. John Jurgens. 

The Soochow Committee suggests 
that with a view of organization a 
general meeting be held in Shang¬ 
hai on the evening of Wednesday, 
April 7th. It is desirable that de¬ 
legations be sent from the larger 
centres, and the cities which have 
only small missionary communities 
are specially requested to send at 
least one delegate. Let the three 
thousand missionaries unite heart 
and hand in this movement. 

Hampden C. DuBose. 
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REPORT ON THE OBSERVANCE OF 
THE LORD’S DAY. 

1. We believe that Sunday is 
the Lord’s Day, the Christian Sab¬ 
bath, and that to observe this day is 
to keep the Fourth Commandment, 

2. We believe that Chinese Christ¬ 
ians ought to be taught that the 
Fourth Commandment is binding 
upon them, and that, therefore, they 
ought to observe the Lord's Day. 

3. We believe that their per¬ 
sonal piety and influence for Christ¬ 
ianity will be seriously affected by 
the manner in which they observe 
the Lord’s Day. 

4. We greatly fear that the Chi- 
nese Christians do not observe the 
day with as much care as they 
ought, and that renewed efforts 
for improvement in this direction 
are greatly to be desired. 

5. We realize that the proper ob¬ 
servance of the day is very difficult 
for those who have had little or no 
Christian training, whose neighbors 
and associates are heathen and pay 
no regard to the Sabbath ; there¬ 
fore we cannot expect them to 
attain at once to that careful ob¬ 
servance of the day which we learn¬ 
ed from our Christian parents. 

, 6. But we think that mission¬ 
aries should faithfully and patient¬ 
ly teach them their duty in this 
regard, not so much laying down 
hard and fast rules, but carefully 
distinguishing between things neces¬ 
sary and unnecessary on the Lord’s 
Day, and in every way possible 
should strive to help them to a 
proper regard for the day, trusting 
that their consciences, instructed 
in God’s Word and enlightened by 
the Spirit, will gradually lead them 
to due strictness in Sabbath ob¬ 
servance. 

7. Especially do we think it im¬ 
portant that missionaries should 
set before the native Christians a 
helpful example, being careful to 
do nothing witich would diminish 
their high regard for the day, or 


make it more difficult for them to 
observe it properly. 

G. W. Greene, 


ANHUEI PROVINCE. 

The work of the Lord in the 
Chu-cheu district is being enthusi¬ 
astically carried on. The daily 
preaching in the chapel and the sale 
of Christian and scientific literature 
is producing a deepening impres¬ 
sion. The services are well attend¬ 
ed. Ever since the arrival of Rev. 
A. F, H. and Mrs. Saw we have 
been able to realise the joy of 
“ abounding ” in the blessed work. 
The boarding-school and pastoral 
work in the city is in the hands of 
Bro. and Sister Saw. W T e share the 
evangelistic work, and the dispen¬ 
sary work continues to offer many 
opportunities of Gospel witnessing. 
Monthly church meetings have 
been instituted, and seem to be 
both appreciated and helpful. 

The Lord is blessing the other 
branch of the work in Kwan-wu- 
huei and Yu-ho-tsz, and the native 
Christians through trials, tempta¬ 
tions and many hindrances seem 
to be growing in grace. 

It is my privi’ege to go to the 
country church, a distance of forty- 
five li, every Saturday, and take the 
services of the Lord’s Day. The 
adjoining Chinese inn is kept by 
one of our brightest Christian wo¬ 
men, and the travellers resting for 
the night, are always invited by 
the ringing of the bell and by a 
personal “ fg # fa 7$ 

Bl ^ Si” They hear the Gos¬ 
pel preached both by the native 
evangelist Shi and by a foreign 
missionary, and sometimes by his 
wife. The preaching hall at Kivan- 
wu-huei (a distance.of seven li far¬ 
ther on the high road) is anew enter¬ 
prise. We are aiming to introduce 
a book-room there for the sale and 
distribution of the excellent litera¬ 
ture published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Christian and 
General Knowledge. 
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Tn the prefectural city we have 
just been working with the stu¬ 
dents, who have been attending the 
examinations, and have been able 
to do a little Bible distribution 
and much personal and conversa¬ 
tional preaching. The students are 
a hard set to win over to Christ¬ 
ianity. They cling with rigid pride 
to the traditions of an ancient and 
effete civilisation, and though bound 
to admit their ignorance of true 
scientific knowledge they are con¬ 
tent to be slaves of hereditary and 
ceremonial philosophy. 

But we must preach Jesus, and 
preach Jesus only , for He is the 
light,—the true light which lightelh 
•every man that cometh into the 
world. 

W. B. Hunt. 


THE HINQ-HUA CONFERENCE, 
FUHK1EN. 

By Bev. W, N. Brewster. 

On the morning of Nov. 26i.li 
Bishop Joyce opened the first ses¬ 
sion of the Hing-hua Mission Con¬ 
ference, being the three southern 
districts of the Foochow Confer¬ 
ence of the Methodist. Episcopal 
Church. The Hing-hua prefec¬ 
ture lies on the const half way 
between Foochow and Amoy. It 
has a distinct dialect of its own. 
The work of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Mission began here over thir¬ 
ty years ago. During the period, 
from the early sixties to 1890, no 
foreigner lived in Hing-hua. There 
was generally a native presiding 
elder, and the missionary in 
charge, living in Foochow, made 
more or less extended and frequent 
trips over the work as time and 
other duties would permit. 

Much useful and fruitful work 
was thus done by Drs. Maclay, 
Baldwin and Sites, Revs. Ohlin- 
ger and Plumb and others. 

But it became manifest that the 
work needed a more thorough su¬ 
pervision than it could receive in 
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this way. The dialect being dif¬ 
ferent from the Foochow, few of 
the missionaries could use it effec¬ 
tively. In 1890 the writer was 
transferred from Singapore and 
appointed to Hing-hua,' with his 
wife, being the first foreign re¬ 
sidents there. The Bev. T. B. 
Owen has been liere for a year 
studying the language, and is ap¬ 
pointed to open the inland station 
of Ing-chung, The Rev. F. Oh- 
linger, formerly of Foochow and 
Korea, has also been here, render¬ 
ing invaluable aid for the past year. 

Miss Wilson, of the Woman’s 
Boaid, lias been here for nearly 
four years, and Dr. Julia M. Dona¬ 
hue nearly two years. Miss Trim 
ble has had part of her work here 
much of the tune for several years. 
Miss Wells arrived a year ago. 

Although the foreign workers 
have been few in number, and still 
are comparatively few, God lias 
greatly blessed their labors, and 
t he year just closed has been me¬ 
morable for the groat spiritual ad¬ 
vance made by the native church. 
Early in the year we began to hold 
short, camp-meetings at the various 
village centres, beginning general¬ 
ly on Thursday evening and clos¬ 
ing Sunday evening; holding four 
services a day, beginning with 
a before-breakfast prayer-meeting. 
Nearly a score of such meetings 
have been held. Many hundreds 
have been clearly converted in 
these meetings, and the spiritual 
life of the whole church has been 
greatly quickened. 

That the work in this line has 
been deep and genuine is manifest 
from the marked advance in 

Self-support. 

Last year the three districts, 
now forming the Hing-hua Mission 
Conference, raised for pastoral sup¬ 
port $1283.74 Mex. ; this year 
$2432.12, or an advance of $1148 38, 
being an increase of nearly 109 %. 

In addition to this a Home Mis¬ 
sionary Society has been organized. 
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It was begun by some of our moat 
zealous native helpers toward the 
close of the last Conference year. 
Nearly $300 was given in 18;)5. 
This year there lias been great en¬ 
thusiasm about this collection, and 
the sum of $1431.78 lias been raised. 

This home mission money is to 
be used to aid in opening new 
places and supporting weak ones 
during the corning year; so that it, 
applies directly to pastoral suppor t. 
So that the aggregate increase of 
money raised for pastoral support, 
including the home mission collec¬ 
tion, reaches $2283.00, or about 

145 %• 

Another such advance this year, 
and our native preachers will be 
entirely supported by the native 
church. 

There has also been a healthy 
increase in membership of 380 full 
members and 034 probationers, or 
a little over one thousand alto¬ 
gether. 

The year' has been one of soldify- 
ing rather than expanding. The 
indications are that there will be a 
very large increase in the near 
future. 

The above increase in numbers 
and in self-support is especially 
gratifying, in view of the fact that 
rice was almost at famine prices 
for half the year, and the dread 
Black Plague has been raging in 
many parts of our territory, and 
an organized effort has been made 
to break down Christianity. 

The Conference Session 

was memorable. Bishop Joyce made 
every session a season of spiritual 
blessing and profitable instruction 
as well as of inspiration. The Sab¬ 
bath will indeed live in history. 
Nearly one thousand people were 
crowded into the Jesse Lee Me¬ 
morial Church, which is the largest 
Protestant church in the province. 
The power of God came down upon 
preacher and people. In the tes¬ 
timony meeting ltil persous took 
part, of whom fifty-nine were women. 


In the afternoon after the or¬ 
dination service the Bishop held a 
short praise service, and over one 
hundred spoke in about thirty 
minutes. 

A few of the statistical items 
not given above ai'e :— 

Ordained Preachers 27 
Unordained ,, 64 

Members 2071 

Probationers 3557- Total 5628 

Adults baptized daring 
the year 877 

Our watchword for the year 
1897 is, “Three thousand souls for 
Christ. 1 ’ 


ANNUAL MEETING OP THE PRES¬ 
BYTERY OP SHANTUNG. 

The annual meeting of the Pres¬ 
bytery of Shantung, Chinn, took 
place at Wei-hien, November 7th, at 
7.30 p.m., and continued for five 
days. The meeting was opened by 
the retiring moderator, Mr. Chou 
Li-wen. Rev. Paul D. Bergen, of 
Chefoo, was elected moderator for 
the year. Owing to the division 
of Presbytery this year by the 
General Assembly only the eastern 
and central portions of the province 
were represented. The western 
and southern portions had formed 
themselves into the Presbytery of 
Chi-nan. At this meeting there, were 
twenty-nine churches represented ; 
there were ten ordained ministers 
and twenty-five elders. The meeting 
was very harmonious. Beside the 
regular routine business three candi¬ 
dates for the ministry were taken 
under the care of Presbytery. An 
overture was also prepared to peti¬ 
tion the General Assembly to 
divide off a mandarin-speaking 
Synod of North China, the boundary 
of which would extend north of 
the Yang-tze-kiang. Hitherto there 
has been one Synod of China, 
extending from Peking to Canton 
and meeting once in five years. 
The great distances to be travelled, 
involving much time and expense, 
the mutual unintelligibility of the 
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northern and southern dialects, 
which made interpreters necessary, 
so that all business had to be 
transacted in three or four lan¬ 
guages, were some of the more im¬ 
portant reasons urged for this step. 

For several years past the or¬ 
dained native ministers were sup¬ 
ported out of a fund formed by the 
contributions of all the native 
Christians in the province. Some 
of these ministers have become 
settled pastors, and the scheme has 
become unnecessary since last year. 
The Presbytery decided that in the 
future the contributions of the 
church members were to be used 
to ward the support of the theologic¬ 
al student, or evangelist working 
in their district, or for defraying 
the expenses of inquirers’ classes. 

As to the condition of the church 
in general this year, the following 
copy of the narrative of the state 
of religion will give a fair and 
succinct account:— 

Narrative of the State of Religion 

of the Presbytery of Shantung, 
China, for the Year 1895-96. 

In the history of the Presbytery 
this year is characterized in the 
first place by the fact that it is 
more limited in extent and repre¬ 
sentation than hitherto, because of 
the dividing off of the new Presby¬ 
tery of Chi-nan by the action of the 
General Assembly of 1896. The 
church in the bounds of this Pres¬ 
bytery now numbers 4095 com¬ 
municants. 

In general, the state of the church 
this year differs from previous years 
in the circumstance that the native 
Christians have suffered severely in 
many parts from the destruction of 
their crops by a typhoon, by hail, 
and some lost their all by the over¬ 
flow of the Yellow River, “ China’s 
Sorrow.” 

While there has been some per¬ 
secution in certain districts, yet on 
the whole, we rejoice to say, it is 
on the decrease. 


In certain parts the French Ro¬ 
man Catholics have been very 
active, creating disturbances in the 
church, and by promises of pecu¬ 
niary and of other advantages suc¬ 
ceeded in seducing some of the 
more unstable members to leave 
our church and enter their own. 

As to the religious and spiritual 
state of the church this year there 
seems to be a process of .sifting 
going on, the cases of discipline 
exceeding those of last year. This 
rather low spiritual state is due 
partly to the fact that there has 
been a great lack of workers, so 
that portions of the field have 
necessarily suffered from neglect. 

To raise the spiritual tone of the 
church a number of revival meet¬ 
ings were held at different points 
and with most, beneficial results. 
On the whole the church shows 
signs of prosperity and progress as 
is indicated by the increased num¬ 
ber of enquirers, and the number 
of additions to the church this year 
numbering 409, or as many as 
were reported for the entire pro¬ 
vince last year. A most encourag¬ 
ing feature also is the marked 
increase in the amount of contribu¬ 
tions this year, which reached the 
sum of $1560.30 Mexican, which is 
the highest point yet reached in 
the history of the Presbytery. 
Not only have most of the native 
pastors been entirely supported by 
their church members, but also 
theological students and evangel¬ 
ists, by the Christians among 
whom they laboured. We would 
therefore in earnest prayer look to 
the Lord of the harvest to raise up 
for us more laborers, to strengthen 
the hands of those already engaged 
in the work and to quicken and 
deepen the spiritual life of our 
entire church through His Al¬ 
mighty Spirit. 

W. O. ElterichA 

Li Ping-i, j -Committee. 

Tung Li-tsung, j 

Wei-kien. 
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January, 1897. 

4/A.—The Customs’ revenue at Shang- 
hai in 1896 was over a million taels 
larger than in any previous year.— N.-C. 
D. N. 

5th .—A correspondent of the North- 
China Daily News says: The Peking 
Railway is making good progress. Pas¬ 
sengers and goods are now being carried 
to Yang-tsun, a station 18 miles distant 
from Tientsin. All the material for the 
permanent way has now come forwni-d, 
and strong hopes are entertained that 
1897 will see through traffic to the capi¬ 
tal. Mr. C. Kinder, accompanied by 
i' r. Ronnie, starts immediately to survey 
the district between Polo’s Bridge and 
Pao-ting Pd. This is to be the first 
northern instalment of the Hankow line. 

C/A.—The N.-C. Daily News pub- 
lishes its ten thousandth issue. The first 
number appeared June 2nd, 1864, the 
editor being the late Dr. R, Alex. 
Jamieson. 

Shanghai, 6th January, 1897. 
Rev. Y. J. Allen, D.D., LL.D. 

Dear Sir 

Some time ago I had the pleasure of 
complying with your request to take pro¬ 
per *teps for presenting your work to His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan. It is 
my agreeable duty now to communicate 
to you that I have been directed by 
Count Okuma, Miuister for Foreign 
Affairs, to inform you that the publica¬ 
tion reached its distinguished destination 
through the hands of the Minister for 
Imperial Household, and to couvey to 
you the sense of high appreciation for 
the presentation. 

With the best regards and considera¬ 
tions, I beg to remain, my dear Doctor, 

Your humble servant, 

(Signed) 8, Chinda, 

II. I. J. Mis Consul-General, 
Shanghai. 

9th .—We are indebted to Senor 
Navarro, Spanish Consul, for a copy of 
the following telegram received on the 
9th from the Governor-General of the 
Philippines: — 

The rebels of Bataan have been routed. 
Our troops took an entrenched village 
and killed 61. 


After a hard fight the insurgents, 
under the command of Llanera, were 
also routed at Sibul, Balacan, and the 
froops took the encampment, arms and 
ammunition, and killed 58 (counted) 
and many others whose number it was 
impossible to ascertain on account of the 
thickness of the woods .—HongJcoug 
Daily Press. 

12/A.—A correspondent of the N.-C. 
Daily News says :—• 

A great fire broke out in the British 
Concession of Tientsin in the early 
morning of the 12th of January, when 
the large blocks of premises formerly 
known as Collins’s store and godowns, 
but recently occupied by the Tientsin 
Trading Company and by Messrs. Arn- 
hold, ICarberg & Co., were completely 
burned out. The fire was a most im¬ 
posing affair as a spectacle, and of course 
cveated a profound impression in our 
community, which turned out almost 
en masse to see it. There was happily 
no loss of life, and it is generally under¬ 
stood that the buildings and goods are 
fairly well covered by insurance. 

14/A.—By the courtesy of Sir Claude 
MacDonald, H. M.’s Minister at Peking, 
we are enabled to publish i lie following 
extract from Consul Bourne’s report 

On our arrival at Iebang I heard 
that there had arisen between Yuu- 
yaug-hsien and this place (Wan-hsien) 
a very serious rapid on the Yang-tze, 
that was completely blocking the river, 
and by which our progress by water 
would be stopped. 

On the 7th instant we leftYun-yang 
at 6 a.m. and reached the new rapid at 
noon. 

It is situated in latitude 30 deg. 54 
min. 30 secs, and in estimated longitude 
(from Blakiston’s Chart) 109 deg. 16 
min., about half-a-mile above a small 
rapid called Ta-chaug. 

There was formerly no rapid here and 
no houses. There is now much the 
worst rapid in the Yang-tze, over which 
junks cau only go empty, and even so 
with the greatest danger. All junks, 
whether bound up or down stream, have 
to be emptied and their cargo carried at 
least half-a-mile. No steamer could 
ascend this rapid. The rapid was 
formed at 10 p.m. on the 30th of Sep¬ 
tember last by a landslip that occurred 
after forty days of rain; and since that 
date a hundred junks and a thousand 
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men are said to have been lost.— X. -G, 
D. N. 

lOiA.—The Joint Telegraph Com¬ 
panies yesterday morning received a 
telegram from Foochow ns follows:— 
“Severe earthquake here this morning, 
«t six o’clock. Direction about north 
and south.— N.-C. D. X. 

Sharp shocks were also felt at Kin. 
Uiang and Wuchang on Jan, 5th, accom¬ 
panied hy bursts of heavy rain. 

2 2nd .—The Annual Meetings of the 
Chinese Tract Society are now in session 
in Shanghai. The Board of Trustees met 
yesterday afternoon at the residence of 
the Rev. Dr. Farnham, and, as usual, was 
well attended. The annual reports of 
the Secretary and Treasurer were pre¬ 
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sented, and gave a good account of the 
year’s work. The following persons were 
elected to fill vacancies on the Board 
Rev. B. T. Bryan, D.D., Rev. A. P. 
Parker, D.D., Rev. H, C, Du Bose, D.D., 
Mr. A. J. E. Mmile, Mr. Tae Ditiu-heu 
and Mr. Dzung Ts-kok. 

Drs. Bryan and Parker were elected 
Vice-Presidents and the Rev. Y. K. Yeu 
was elected Recording Secretary. 

The Society has printed nearly four 
thousand dollars’ worth of hooks and 
tracts during the year, and the number 
of books and leaflets sent out amounts to 
237.995 copies.— X.-C. D. X. 

24fA.—The annual sermon of the 
Chinese Tract Society, preached by Rev. 
H. C. DuBose, D.D. 



MARRIAGES. 

At Pao-ning, Si-ch‘uan, on December 
8th, Mr. T, A. S, Robinson, to Miss 
Rachel Galway, both of C. I. M. 

At the Basel Mission, Hongkong, Dec. 
31st, 1896, by Rev. G. Reusch, Rev. 
C. R. Hacks, M.D., A. B C. F. M., 
to Miss Maria vox Rausch, of the 
Basel Mission, Hongkong. 

BIRTHS. 

At Canton, Dec. 13th, 1896, the wife of 
Rev. 0. A. Nelson, A. B. C F. M., 
of a daughter. 

At Liao-yang, Manchuria, on 24th Dee., 
1896, the wife of Rev J.-M. Grieve, 
M.A., M.B., CM., United Presby¬ 
terian Church of Scotland Mission, of 
a son. 

At 18, Peking Road, Shanghai, on the 
8th of January, 1897. the wife of Mr. 
Gilbert McIntosh, of a son. 

DEATHS. 

At Seoul, Corea, on New Year’s Day, 
of exhaustion following upon erysipe¬ 
las, Alexander Gordon, aged 3 
months and 22 days, the only son of 
Alexander and Annie Holmes Ken mure. 

At Chemulpo, Korea, on January 3rd, of 
septic inflammation, Dr, F. B. Mal¬ 
colm, formerly of the American Bap¬ 
tist Mission, Sz-ohuen, and latterly in 
charge of the medical work of the S. 
P. G. at Chemulpo, 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, January 1st, Mr. C. How- 
ard Bird, B.A., and Miss R. C. 


Arnott from England for C. I. M.; 
Rev. W. R. Stobie, for Methodist 
Free Church, Wenchow. 

At Shanghai, January fith, Miss E. L> 
McKnight, Rev. W, F. Jus kin, 
Rev. J. M. Blain, for Southern Pres¬ 
byterian Mission ; Miss Hklga Kram- 
stap, for I. M. Alliance, Wuhu. 

At Shanghai, January 18th, Rev. C. T. 
Collyer, wife and child, of M. E, 
Mission, South (returned), for Seoul, 
Korea; Rev. E. C. Nickalls, wife and 
two children, for English Baptist Mis¬ 
sion, Shantung. 

At Shanghai, January 19th, Rev. W. A. 
Cornaby. wife and three children 
(returned), Rev. H. P. Sutton and 
Rev. G. and Mrs. Miles, for Wesleyan 
Mission; Mr. and Mrs Robert Stephen 
and family, returned (unconnected). 

At Shanghai, January 23rd, from New 
Zealand, Mrs. Anderson, Misses 
Moore, Fraser and Smith, for Church 
of Seotlaud Mission, Ichang, 

DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, on December 23rd, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. E. Giffen (C. I. M.), for 
California, U. S. A, 

From Shanghai, on January 2nd, Miss 
R. A. F. Box (C.I. MO, for Australia. 

From Shanghai, January 9tb, Dr. R, 
Swallow, Ningpo, Methodist Free 
Church, for England. 

From Shanghai, on January ]0th, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. S. Strong (C. I.M.), for 
Australia. 

From Shanghai, January 20th, Rev. W. 
H. Cossoi, American Baptist Mission, 
Ningpo for U. S. A. 
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Missionaries and Missionary Work . 

BY HON. T. R. JERNIGAN, 

Consul-General at ShancjhaA, China. 

(Concluded from February No., p. 54.) 

S HE missionary when he comes to China finds three religions 
dwelling harmoniously side by side. The writings of Con¬ 
fucius are the source from which the rulers and literati derive 
their theories of government and social duties, and the ethics of this 
Chinese writer pervade and influence every phase of Chinese life* 
The doctrines taught by Coufucius are cited as the infallible criterion 
of uprightness in public and private life, and were disseminated 
centuries before the coming of Christ. Then there is Taoism, a second 
form of religious faith aud practice, originating with Laotse in the 
century the Jews returned from Babylon. And it is recorded that 
the Emperor who reigned in the year 65 A.D., being dissatisfied 
with the conclusions of either or both of the philosophers named, 
sent an embassy to India in seareh of something better, and as the 
result Buddhism made its advent into China. The three religions 
indicated were peacefully taught in China when Mohammedanism 
arose and its adherents entered the empire aud have increased their 
number, principally in the Western provinces, to thirty millions. 
These facts are presented as evidence that to lead China into new 
religious paths will require the most patient perseverance and a faith 
that never falters. 

The first attempt to introduce the Gospel into China was made 
by the Hestorians in the sixth century. From the published ac¬ 
counts they entered the west of the empire and resolutely pushed 
across the vast space of desert and mountain ranges of that geogra¬ 
phical section. Details are wanting to show the full extent of their 
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•work, but there is little doubt that they made multitudes of disciples, 
and that afterwards they lost their influence. The famous tablet at 
Siugan iu Shan-si, bearing date 781 A.D., and iu Chinese and 
Syriac characters, telling something of the triumph of the cross, is 
the only visible trace of the Nestorian effort to plant firmly the cross 
in China. Very recently I saw some of the Nestorian sect in Shang¬ 
hai, and when they requested a small contribution to aid in some 
religious work I asked about the history of their sect, and was 
pointed to the tablet at Singan as proof of their first attempt to teach 
Christianity in China. 

The failure of the Nestorians did not discourage other Christian 
denominations from attempting to christianize China, and in the 
13th century, the Catholics entered the empire also from the West. 
They were at first successful, when the decline of Catholic influence 
was arrested by the zeal of Xavier, whose plans of evangelization 
were conceived with the fervent energy and comprehensiveness 
which have brought so many triumphs to the Catholic Church, and 
the realization of which in this case death alone prevented. In 1580 
Vagliguani, the Superior of Jesuit missions in the Far East, selected 
Matteo Ricci and others, and sent them to Macao to push their way 
into the interior, and for a hundred and fifty years from 1580 great 
activity was displayed, and many converts were made, and after an 
effort of twenty-one years a Catholic mission was erected at Peking. 
Success now seemed assured, but the Benedictines and the Francis¬ 
cans and Jesuits who had moved in solid line until a lodgment had 
been made in Peking, no sooner planted the cross than dissensions 
arose among themselves, when the constant appeals to the Pope 
caused confidence to be shaken in their professions, and resulted in 
the edict of 1736 for their expulsion. Then a long period of persecu¬ 
tion followed. 

If the Churches of Christ could marshal their influences and 
centre them in China by a united effort, the exclamation of Vaglig- 
nani centuries ago, “0 Rock, Rock, when wilt thou open?” may 
have been sooner answered, and affirmative!} 7 . 

But the cause of missionary work in China received an immense 
advantage when the successful navigator, Yasco de Gama, doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope. This daring feat of navigation pointed out 
a new route for commerce, and introduced Europeans to Asiatics. 
Thus it is that Christianity and commerce have ever been the pioneer 
agents of the larger civilization that follows, potentially aiding, one 
the other, in extending the domain of Christian culture and the 
refinement of human wants. 

At the beginning of the present century the Chinese were no 
more favorably disposed to mission work than previously, but the 
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earnest zeal of the missionary was inspired by a brighter hope. The 
discovery of Vasco de Gama had opened new ports, and the London 
Society was the first Anglo-Saxon missionary society to move China** 
ward, and Robert Morrison was selected to be the pioneer. The East 
India Company at the time eujoyed a monopoly of the China carrying 
trade, but when Mr. Morrison applied for passage to China on one of 
the Company’s vessels be was refused, and it was necessary for him 
to voyage to New York, and from there sail for Chiua on an 
American vessel. He was nine mouths in reaching Macao, and at 
Macao the first regular Anglo-Saxon missionary laid his plans for 
missionary work in China. 

What has been subsequently accomplished is told in the reports 
of the Missionary Societies in China, every figure telling a volume of 
sacrifice and struggle, and the aggregate of the statistical tables 
presenting results that should be convincing to the most critical. 

The Catholic Church has twenty-five bishoprics, and claims a 
membership of 1,000,000, not including Thibet, Mongolia and Man¬ 
churia, and, encouraged by such success, its restless energy is directed 
to the alleviation of bodily as well as spiritual suffering, and its 
churches, hospitals and schools attest continued success. 

At the great Protestaut Missionary Conference, at Shanghai, in 
1890, the statistics showed that forty societies were represented by 
one thousand two huudred and ninety-six workers, and that there 
were two hundred and eleven ordained, and one thousaud two 
hundred aud sixty-six uuordained Chinese rendering efficient service. 
The entire missionary force was reported at 2953, or 1266 Euro¬ 
peans aud 1657 natives, and of the 522 organized churches ninety- 
four were fully self-supporting. The membership was 37,287, and 
the contributions of the native Christians for the preceding year 
were $36,885. Later statistics iucrease the number of the mission¬ 
ary force to 1659, and the membership of the churches to 50,000,* 
and estimate that there are about 100,000 who have put themselves 
within the influence of the Gospel. 

In the departmeut of mission education, success has been no 
less assuring. There are now 1645 foreigu and native teachers and 
21,353 scholars, many of the latter studying the English language, 
who in the near future will prove the medium of spreading it to all 
parts of the empire. What an agency in the furtherance of 
commerce! But it is the missiou hospitals that would appear to 
impress the Chinese most with the efficiency of mission work, and 
called forth the remark from the great Viceroy, Li Huug-cbang: 
“We Chinese think we can take care of our souls well enough, but 
evidently you can take care of our bodies better than we, so send us 
* Now, missionaries, 2700; converts, 70,000. 
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medical missionaries in abundance.” The cures made in the hospitals, 
the Chinese see. They may not understand how they are made, but 
they know they are made. There are seventy-four mission hospitals, 
and in 1893, there were 18,898 patients. 

The figures given prove, comparatively, that in religion, educa¬ 
tion and medicine the missionaries have made decided progress, and 
merit the encouragement of public sentiment. If considered from a 
commercial point of view missionary work has accomplished advan¬ 
tages to trade which the present awakening of China will soon 
evidence to be of great practical value. China can no longer sleep. 
The agencies of a civilization, whose progress knows no receding ebb, 
are busily at work within, the empire. Civil engineers are now 
mapping the vast territory of China and tracing lines for contempla¬ 
ted railways, aided by the information furnished by the missionary, 
aud closely following his tracks across plains and mountains, and by 
these tracks the business man pilots his ventures to the far interior 
marts. In the absence of the information furnished by the mission¬ 
ary, many of the trade marts of China would be still unfamiliar to 
the merchant, and demands for his merchandise confined to much 
narrower limits. It should be remembered that the ensigu of 
commerce follows close iu the wake of the banner of the cross, and 
he who would strike down the hand that carries tlfe latter injures the 
interest of the former. Whatever comforts are enjoyed by the 
missionary are deserved by the nature and far-reaching results of his 
work; and a just public sentiment should be ready to add to, but 
never diminish them. 

Shanghai, China, September 1.1, 1896. 


Three Schools of Learning. 

BY REV. W. ASHMORE, D.D. 

S HEY are the School of Faith, the School of Philosophy and the 
School of Science. They have come into existence in the 
above named order. The School of Faith is the oldest. The 
School of Science is the newest. The scope of each one of them is vast. 
We are to consider them, though, only as regards the great problems 
of Being; tbe Whence of all things; the How of all things; the 
Why and Wherefore of all things; and the Whither of all things. 

These three schools of knowledge all deal with these same pro¬ 
blems , but while they agree, iu part at least, as to the ends to be 
sought, they differ in method, in data and iu verifying test. We 
shall vary a little the order of treatment and put the first one last. 
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I. The School of Philosophy. —Philosophy is ancient, though 
not so ancient as faith. It arose among the old Aryaus of India, 
passed over to the Greeks, and from them to the Germans and Anglo- 
Saxons of the West, It always has dealt largely in hypothesis ; 
from its lack of data it has been compelled to be speculative. 
It has spun out propositions from its own “inuer-consciousuess ” 
so called. It has postulated theories to account for the pheno¬ 
mena of existence; and has worked thorn fora while until found 
inadequate, and then has replaced them by others destined to the 
same fate. This round has been kept up for thousands of years with 
the unvarying monotony of a tread-mill. Discords and antagonisms 
have ruled in the camps of philosophy from the beginning to the 
present hour. 

The old Aryan philosopher started out in his search for the 
origin and the mode of existence of all things. In his fading twi¬ 
light there still lingered some knowledge of a Supreme Being. He 
made this his starting point. Ho said that this Supreme Being dwelt 
alone in solitude, supreme and unapproachable—“the great soli¬ 
tary One.” He was discontented because he had no progeny, and 
resolved to transmute himself into creation, into a universe full of 
life and activity that should contrast with the previous eternal 
quietude. Heuce came sun, and moon, and stars, and flowers and 
animals, and fishes and insects, and all these are God, parts of 
God. He himself is the ineffable, the incomprehensible, sole hypos¬ 
tasis of all that is, the all-inclusive, absolute, monistic substance 
of everything, the protoplasm of the universe. He is the undevelop¬ 
ed universe, while the universe, including imps and devils, is simply 
developed deity. 

This did not satisfy the intellectual demand, even of that early 
age. Then followed the Saukya philosophy, the progenitor of all the 
schools of “pure reason.” It took a more practical turn, seeking 
for a panacea for all ills by resolving all intellectual difficulties and 
by revealing “ the real nature of all that is.” Kapila might have been 
able to satisfy his own mind, though that is doubtful, bub he could 
not answer anxious questions put to him about the Supreme Intelli¬ 
gence. When asked by whom the human soul had been made to 
emanate, or why the great primordial eternal was individualised in 
human bodies he could only say it had “ always been so,” and was 
“a step in an inscrutable and eternal process.” 

There were other phases of Indian philosophy. A new school of 
theistic Sankya arose, and a foundation was laid for the philosophieo- 
religious system of Buddha. But whatever the variations, the same 
speculative conjecture runs through them all. They reached no¬ 
where and settled nothing. 
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Then the torch of philosophical inquiry passed over to the 
Greeks. Whence? How? Why? and Whither? The physicists led 
off and the mathematicians followed. “What is the beginning of 
things?” It is “ moisture,” said Thales; it is “ air,” said Anaximenes. 
And then the fighting began, and lias continued without a let up. 
For twenty-four hundred years the tournament has gone On, and 
they have not got there yet. 

Philosophy claims to be seeking after a unity, to synthesise 
the specific into the genoric, to reduce all substances, or entities, to 
one entity; all forces to oue force; all laws to one law J all plans 
to one plan. The “rest” it seeks for itself is an all-embracing unity. 
In the pursuit of its aitn it has pitted hypothesis against hypothesis ; 
it has had to drop everything, at times, and go to investigating its 
own mental powers, to deal with the subject at all, to ascertain its 
limits of thought, to enumerate its categories of thought, its neces¬ 
sary laws of thought; and then back it has come agaiu to grapple 
afresh with the same old problems. 

The amount of brain energy expended has been enormous, the 
achievements have excited wonder. The mass of observations 
recorded fill scores of volumes. Very great value attaches to some of 
these achievements in the classification and unification of human know¬ 
ledge. And yet—'and yet,—there the old questions are still—Whence 
came the universe? How does the universe exist? What is the object 
of the universe? What is to be the final destiny of the universe? 
And evil—moral evil—Whence came that ? How are we to get rid 
of it? or, Will it hang on to us forever? What is to become of us 
all after death ? 

It is of no use to bliuk these questions; they are first questions, 
and they are final questions. To reduce phenomena to three classes— 
Matter , Force and Motion —is to drop us off at a way station, wheu we 
ask to be conveyed through to the terminus of the road. What is 
beneath matter? What is behind force? What is above motion? 
Shall we be told “ the unknown aud the unknowable V* Then what 
has philosophy really gained in soul-satisfying discovery since the 
days of the Aryans? They told us that much—they taught us the 
doctrine of “perpetual ebb and flow,” they set forth a rounded 
system of monism. But they did not tell us the things we want to 
know most of all; neither does the synthetic philosophy tell us. 
Israel of old started from Kadesh aud brought up at Kadesh. The 
foot-sore and weary column of the philosophers is bringing up 
where its leaders started from more than thirty-four centuries ago. 

II. The School of Science. —lu its real development it is of 
modern birth. Its method is totally different from that of philoso¬ 
phy. It is, in a measure, a recoil from the mistaken methods of 
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philosophy. It disclaims hypothetic ventures ; it mates no account 
of speculations. It claims to be rigidly inductive. It deals exclu¬ 
sively in established facts; it classifies its facts, and from them deduces 
its conclusions and formulates its laws. It is very practical in its 
aims and utilitarian in its aspirations. That it has conferred enor¬ 
mous blessings on humanity by its discoveries ia universally accepted; 
that its field of usefulness is continually becoming enlarged, and that 
no one can say where and when its limits will be reached, is matter 
of confident expectation. 

From the very nature of its position science is compelled to face 
more or less the problem—Whence? How? Why? and Whither? 
Hut how much do we learn on these subjects? Very much less than 
might be supposed. In many directions science has enlarged the 
field of positive knowledge, but she soon finds herself limited by the 
condition she has laid down for herself. She will take nobody’s ipxe 
dixit for truth. She must experiment and find out, for herself. That 
means that she is not going to travel very far before she pitches her 
tent for a bivouac and then for a permanent halt. She is dependent 
upon her implements. Her tools give out. She is on a chase after 
the infinite—after the infinitely li' tie with a microscope and after the 
infinitely large with a telescope; but she sees ahead of her a maxi¬ 
mum of lens capacity at which she must stop. And yet the infinite 
is not reached in either direction. In the way of chemical analysis 
scieuce bas accomplished marvels. Substances and elements that were 
supposed to be primary and simple are found to be complex. Gases 
that were supposed to be elementary are found to be made up of the 
separable gases. A jubilant shout of “ Eureka” has gone up as if 
the primordial constituents of nature had at last been reached. 
But after a while the vague suspicion flashes in that, after all, there 
may be required a still further analysis, and yet implements and 
retorts and crucibles and lenses have all giveu out. How far is it yet 
to infinitesimal infinity and how far is it to infinite infinity ? Where 
is the scientist that can say he is in a fair way to take the final 
measurements ? In one direction there are yet over sixty unresolved 
elements that at present defy the finest instruments. And off in the 
opposite direction there are tiny specks of light that come into the 
disk area of our modern mighty telescopes and tiny specks they 
remain, refusing to be measured. Whab are they, and what is 
beyond them again ? Science has pushed a little further back the 
boundaries of the known, that is all. She has not exhausted the un¬ 
known, and never will. 

In dealing with many essential problems of every-day life, in 
alleviating human sorrow, and in enlarging the resources of human 
comfort, science is achieving glorious successes ; but when' it comes. 
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to answering the great questions of all the ages, she is in the same 
pitiable flight as her sister, Philosophy, before her. Indeed, her 
ignorance, though less nebulous and vague, is far more extensive; 
for, in consequence of her refusal to accept any testimony and her 
determination to confine herself to what she calls “ascertained fact,” 
by which is meant the ascertainments of her own crucibles, her own 
scales and her own retorts, she is all the sooner brought up stand¬ 
ing in all directions. It has the force of a maxim with science that 
nothing is l’eally true that has not been measured by her callipers, 
and which has not upon it the trade-mark of her square and 
compasses. 

Apply to herself her own test. Where did the universe come 
from ? Science does not know. There was no scientist there to see. 
There is no way of finding out except by hearsay, and that is not 
cousidered scientific. How does the universe continue to exist? 
Science does not know. All the learned talk upon fortuitous con¬ 
courses of atoms and changes from the heterogeneous to the homo¬ 
geneous and then back again, is learned nonsense. For what purpose 
does the universe exist ? For no purpose whatever that science can 
tell anything about. She is able to offer no rational explanation, 
nor does she even dare tackle the question. It is not of utilitarian 
importance what the fixed stars were made for. Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die. What is to become of the universe? 
Science says we do not know. There may he a catastrophe of some 
kind, but when, and where, and bow, we don’t know, nor indeed do 
we care. Nothing will happen in our day, and that is enough. 
The markets are not affected. And moral evil in this world and in 
the world to come—how are men to get rid of that ? In this world, 
science replies, by complying with our instructions about food and 
diet and dwellings. As to the next world, we know nothing and 
offer no suggestion —Ignoramus : we are agnostics. 

Observe the point now put forward. Whether the scientist is 
rational or irrational is not now under discussion. Stress is laid on 
the bare simple fact that by his own statements the field of his 
knowledge is greatly circumscribed ; that beyond certaiu boundaries 
he cauuot go; and yet it is beyond these boundaries that lie, un¬ 
touched by himself, these great questions which enter into the 
highest sphere of human inquiry—the Whence; the How; the Why ; 
and the Whither of all things and of all human beings. 

III. The School of Faith. —Its distinguishing characteristic is 
its acceptance of testimony as a source of knowledge. 

In that there is nothing that is the least irrational, or at vari¬ 
ance with the common sense usage of mankind. In fact, nineteen- 
twentieths of all we kuow; in some cases ninety-nine hundredths of 
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all our knowledge, rests purely on a basis of somebody’s present 
testimony. Who, even of college bred men, has actually calculated 
for himself the distance from us of the sun, or the moon, or any of 
the fixed stars? Who has proved for himself the procession of the 
equinoxes; or demonstrated for himself that tides are caused by the 
attraction of the moon; or has performed for himself one of a 
hundred of the experiments which establish the various conclusions 
we accept in chemistry and in mechanics ? We cannot make all these 
tests for ourselves. We accept the testimony of others who have made 
them. Our first question is, Is our informant capable and reliable ? 
His personal competency being made clear to us, we accept statements 
and explanations on the strength of personal character. 

So far from being out of line in this, both philosophers and 
scientists are obliged to pay homage to the same method. Neither 
of them could progress a step without it. Iu fact, while disparaging 
the method of faith they are acting upon it continuously. The 
scientists, especially, who disparage it the most, are the ones who 
make the most use of it. They take each other’s conclusions without 
ever attempting to verify one out of a dozen. Indeed, if there be 
any man, philosopher, scientist, or anybody else, in any department 
of life, who should discard the method of faith entirely, and should 
insist on demonstrating everything first-hand for himself, that man 
would need to get hitnself out of this present evil world as soon as 
possible, for there is no suitable place for him iu it. This is a world 
iu which everybody, from his cradle to his grave, has to walk, more 
or less, by faith iu somebody else’s word. 

The man who enters the School of Faith enters a school not only 
of salvation, but of vast learning and understanding. It is this last 
particular that we are now dwelling upou. Leaving other con¬ 
siderations we may ask what answer is given, in this school, to those 
great inquiries which have interested the wisdom of the world, 

“Whence ”—Whence came the universe? By faith, or “through 
faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the Word of 
God, so that things which are seen were not made of things which 
do appear.” There is an answer to the question which neither 
science nor philosophy can clear up. Notable points are given in 
that condensed statement. They were made by a personal being ; 
they were made by virtue of an omnipotent decree; they were 
framed together, that is, made iu stages, and the different parts 
adapted to each other; the things that are seen have an underly¬ 
ing substrata ; materials existed in some previous form before they 
took their present shape. 

This is positive knowledge; it rests on the personal testimony 
of the only Being on the universe who knows about it absolutely. 
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He was the planner of it all and the maker of it all. If we accept 
the testimony of men why should we not accept the testimony of 
God? Is testimony in a court-room unscientific because given by a 
witness? Who ever heard of so preposterous a view. To believe a 
human wituess is scientific, but to believe God is considered un¬ 
scientific. What little science does know about a creation tallies 
with the diviue statement; after a vast amount of geological 
research it comes to the conclusion that the earth has been 
“framed” together; after a vast amount of chemical analysis it 
ventures the opinion that things, as they now are, have an invisible 
foundation. We can measure attributes, but cannot compass sub¬ 
stances. The scientist calls these attainments of his by the name 
of knowledge,—positive knowledge. So they are. But all that 
knowledge which has cost him so much toil is not a whit more real 
than the knowledge which a common man gets iu two minutes by 
reading that one verse. The difference between the two learners is 
that one is willing to take God’s Word for it, while the other insists 
in finding out for himself. 

We may go on in the same way in dealing with the other 
inquiries— How, Why and Whither. On some points God has not 
told us much. There are some things he leaves us to search out 
for ourselves. In such cases we gladly welcome the inductive 
studies of the scientist. But when God does reveal anything we 
consider it a privilege and a duty to accept it. It will be seen what 
a vast school of solid and most comprehensive learning is the 
School of Faith. The Believer has floods of light thrown upon all 
these perplexing problems of Being. Moral evil—and the way out 
of it, the future destiny of things created, are not subjects on which 
he is groping in darkness and trying to feel his way as they are iu 
the School of Philosophy and the School of Science. He has an 
answer ready, “ For of him and through him and to him arb all 

THINGS.” 

We are quite aware of the fact that the scientist will call this 
kind of faith mere credulity. But the Scriptures never ask that men 
should be blindly credulous, aud never praise men who are so. 
It always bids them “search” and see; to use judgment and 
discernment; to prove things and to have a well founded and 
rational justification for what they believe. More than all, it 
provides them with a verifying test, without which no system of 
thought is complete. The verifying test in the School of Faith is 
Fruitage. “Taste and see.” “By their fruits ye shall know.” 
“ If any man will do his will he shall know of the doctrine,” 

The Creator and His authorized agents communicate to us a 
vast amount of information covering the whole field of inquiry in 
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regard to these essential qnestious. If any man is not able to 
grasp them all immediately he has time and opportunity to use 
them as a working hypothesis to see if they will bear the test of 
rigid examination and of faithful application. Nothing more in 
reason could be asked for. To< make this faithful application is 
exactly what the Scripture' writers encourage all men to do. 

Certain it is that in the School of Faith there is presented the 
outline of a vast system of knowledge, beginning back in past 
eternity, covering the intermediate space called time and extending 
forward into future eternity. No other synthesis of human knowledge 
can, for a moment, compare with it. “ Through faith we understand ” 
a multitude of things that from the basis of philosophy and science 
we never would understand at all. All this is knowledge, positive 
knowledge so far as it goes. In supplying details we are left to our 
own resources, but the skeleton of the great system is there. We 
may make mistakes iu covering it with integuments, but that does 
not impair the value of the vast skeleton frame itself. We can verify 
as we go. 

In all that is now said it must be understood that reference is 
made only to undevout philosophy and to skeptical science. There are 
philosophers and there are scientists to whom none of the above re¬ 
marks apply. They believe in a sound philosophy, and so do we all; 
they believe in a careful and cautious science, and so do we all. 
They also believe in the School of Faith, and are among its most 
devoted learners. The clues they get in that school have guided 
them in many of their researches; have given them their very best 
working hypothesis; have saved them many a blind arid futile 
step aud made them stand up, head and shoulders, above others in 
range of vision and sweep of knowledge. 

We hear it said, now-a-days, that if theology wonld secure ac¬ 
ceptance for itself it must be put upon “a scientific basis,” whatever 
that may mean. If it means that the eredenda in the School of Faith 
are to be made matters of rigorous demonstration, after the methods 
of the School of Science, the demand is absurd. The fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity are many of them utterly beyond the reach 
of science to handle iu any sort of way. Thus, it is a fundamental 
article of our faith that Christ is coming to judge the quick aud 
dead; another one is that He is going to give a crown of glory to 
everyone that loves His appearing; another is that the saints shall 
sit down with Him on His throne and reign with Him forever and 
ever. So we can go on with the specifications till the list runs up 
to the score. 

Now, how can science ever touch a single one of these points_ 

To say yes, or to say no ? How can scienco be expected to prove tha 
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Christ is coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory ? It may work to the end of time and burn up its bellows in the 
tire and never be able to prove a stiver of anything; or, the 
assertion being made that He is so intending to come, how can 
science disprove it and make it appear by a scientific demonstration 
that he is not coming? How will scientists go about it ? If they 
attempted such an application of scientific methods they would ouly 
make themselves a scientific laughing stock. 

We, who are Christians, believe these things on the authority 
of testimony. We take Christ’s Word eor it. He said He would 
come; and we believe He will come. With us that is enough, and that 
is the end of it. That is Faith. 

But the scientist says that he himself cannot build on such a 
foundation. He must have scientific proof, or he will not believe any¬ 
thing. We have already pointed out that to believe a good personal 
witness is logical and common sense, and therefore in the highest 
sense truly scientific. But with our objector the testimony of an¬ 
other is not what he calls scientific proof, therefore he cannot accept 
it, hut must demand something more. Well, that will be the end of 
the matter with him in his turn. A demonstration such as he 
demands he never will get. He must take Christ’s Word for it in 
such matters as the rest of us do, or he must go without and wait 
till he finds out in the next world for himself. This issue was raised 
in Christ’s day, and by Him, more than once, settled peremptorily 
without further debate. To refuse His testimony was an affront, and 
was treated as such. It always closed the door. To challenge veracity 
invariably shuts the door. Christ gave to men the material for a 
reasonable confidence in Himself. When they refused to believe Him 
His manuer changed. “Neither tell I you by what authority I do 
these things.” No sign shall be given to this generation. “If ye 
believe not that I am He ye shall die in your sins. Whether I go ye 
cannot come.” The skeptical man may not like this conclusion of 
the matter, but there is no help for it. When “the lie is out” 
between two parties there is no make up till one or the other gives in. 
“He that believeth not God hath made him a liar.” When it comes 
to that the tnan is at the end of his rope, and the other end of the rope 
is getting to be very near him; the issue is fairly gained. 

These three schools are not necessarily antagonistic. A true 
philosophy, a true science and a true theology will he found in the 
end to harmonise completely. Instead of working against each other 
they may and ought to work with and for each other. The school 
of faith is first of all, and must, be highest of all, for on the supreme 
and ultimate questions of man’s origin and destiny we are shut to the 
declaration of God, who is the only real authority on the subject. 
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The three schools mast co-exist. With some needed corrections in 
methods there is a sphere fur them all. Science may go on and 
amass and collate her facts. She will need a philosophy to classify 
them into a concatenated system; and then both of them will need a 
Biblical theology to point out their places in the plans of an infinite 
God. 


Western Seienee as Auxiliary to the Spread of the Gospel* 


BY DR. W. A. P. MARTIN, 


President Emeritus of the Imperial Tun given College, Peking, China . 


Tjfiyk MONG those interested in the enlightenment of these Eastern 
d/fx. nations there are two extreme views. Some there are who 
hold that the native religions are good enough for the people 
and that all they require for their uplifting is the intellectual culture 
and material civilisation of the West. Others hold that with intel¬ 
lectual culture and material civilisation, we, as missionaries, have 
nothing to do—-that our business is with the heart alone, that to 
implant there the hope of eternal life is the object we should pursue, 
exclusive of all side issues. 

With the latter I find myself in fullest sympathy so far as feeling 
is concerned. But when it comes to the question as to the mode of 
procedure, I maintain that in order to win the world to Christ a vast 
variety of subsidiary influences must go along with the Gospel. The 
commerce of Christian nations, in seeking new fields for its enormous 
expansion, opens wider and wider areas to the heralds of the Cross, 
and where oar governments extend protection to their merchants, 
they also throw their shields over the work of their missionaries. 

Is it nob meet that the political power and commercial predo¬ 
minance which spring from Christianity should co-operate in extend¬ 
ing its blessings to all the nations of the earth ? 

All things are over-ruled of God for the furtherance of His 
spiritual kingdom ; wo have but to look back through the long ages of 
the past to see how the stars in their courses have fought against the 
powers of darkness. But the question is not what agencies may God 
employ, for it is His prerogative to employ all agencies, great and 
small—according to that power by which He is able to subdue all things 
to Himself. The thiug for us to ascertain is what auxiliary agencies 
we, as missionaries, may properly employ for the conversion of men 
to the faith of Curist. Instrumentalities mauy and varied as the 
gifts of the Spirit enumerated in the epistle to the Corinthians have, 

* An address delivered before the Missionary As-ioaa.ti.Qn of Shanghai, 35th 
January, 1897. 
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ag a matter of fact, been employed in all ages, In regard to many 
of them there is no difference of opinion. But in regard to those 
specified in the wording of my subject, missionaries are so far from 
being agreed that they need to compare views, iu order to attain that 
unity of action which is indispensable to strength* 

In advocating a vastly extended use of education in sciences and 
arts, I repudiate the idea that education must in all cases precede 
the Gospel, or that Christianity is not in itself the most effective of 
all instruments for enlightening the human mind. “The man,” 
said Tse Hsia, “ who has learned what he owes to his parents and 
brothers at home, and what he owes to his superiors and fellow-sub¬ 
jects, though you may call him unlearned, is, I say, an educated man.” 
If this is true of the social and political ethics taught by the Chinese 
sages, how much higher and broader the education imparted by the 
Gospel, even iu its simplest form ? 

Faith in God imparts vitality to the human conscience, 
and the conception of God implies that of the unity of the 
universe. The lofry generalisation which the philosopher slowly 
arrives at by a correlation of the laws of nature, the Christian convert 
reaches at a bound through the open door of faith. The Gospel 
comes to him, moreover, associated with something of history and 
geography—lifting his mind above the limits of the “four seas” by 
revealing the unity and fraternity of the human race, wakes up the 
dormant imagination and sheds a glory over this common-place 
existence by introducing him to an unseen world, of boundless extent 
and unspeakable grandeur. 

What but the simple Gospel was it that elevated the tinker of 
Bedford to a place alongside of Milton and Dante ? The immortal 
pilgrim, while commanding the homage of such an erudite critic as 
Lord Macaulay, shows no trace of learning beyond the literature of 
the Old and New Testaments, accompanied by a rich religious experi¬ 
ence. Yet was its author by no means an ignorant or unlearned 
man—though, like Shakspeare, he knew little Latin and less Greek. 
No! The man who with a soul kindled into adoring love takes in 
the doctrines of the New Testament is cot uneducated, however 
humble his social condition. 

I once heard Pastor Fisch of Paris relate how he had taken the 
learned but sceptical Jouffroy de Sc. Hilaire to talk with a devout 
cobbler on the knotty questions raised iu the Epistle to the Romans. 
The professor was amazed at the exhibition of a wisdom not derived 
from the schools, and went away with a stronger faith, saying to 
himself: “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings, Thou has 
ordained strength.” Christianity then, where it is not merely 
preached but taught, occupies in my opinion, the very forefront 
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among all the varied appliances for enlightening the popular mind. 
Let the Chinese embrace it, and it alone will do more than anything 
else to place them on an intellectual level with the people of Europe. 
It was a Bible in the hands of a blood-stained mutineer, that trans¬ 
formed the little colony of Pitcairn into a Christian commonwealth, 
whose virtues and intelligence were the astonishment of the world* 
What tile Bible did for that island it might do even unaided for the 
people of China, if they were first brought to accept it. But ex¬ 
traneous aids are often required to open the way for it. D’Aubigne 
tells us the Waldensian pedlars in the South of Prance made use 
of their attractive wares to draw attention to the New Testament, 
which they drew from the bottom of their baskets and offered as 
their choicest treasure. Not many years ago a Szechuan scholar 
who had come to Peking to compete for the third degree, presented 
himself at my house with a letter of introduction from a high man¬ 
darin. His object was to ask questions on physical science; and he 
repeated his visits many times, in the course of which I gave him 
religious books and talked with him on religions subjects. As the 
weeks went ou he had fewer questions to ask on science, and more 
about religion. Finally, when I was about to leave for the United 
States, he handed me a paper implying that he was ready to become 
a Christian, provided he was not required to renounce the worship of 
his ancestors. He won the coveted degree, but I have not since 
heard from him. 

But why refer to my own experience when We have on record the 
world-renowned instance of Matteo Ricci? At a time when the inte¬ 
rior of the empire was sealed against foreigners and against the Gospel 
the learned Italian made his way, by the help of science, to Nanking 
and then to Peking, where he and his successors Were installed as 
professors of astronomy—-securing for their religion the favour of the 
Emperor, and the adhesion of multitudes of the people. But for their 
mathematics those early missionaries might never have penetrated 
beyond the confines of the province of Knangtung. 

Vastly greater are the demands for science at the present day. 
The Emperor, like Kang Hi, makes himself the patron of science, 
and he has done what Kang Hi never ventured to do, introduced a 
scientific element into the competitions for the civil service. The 
scholars of the empire are awake as never before to the defects of 
their antiquated style of education, It was not new arras, or num¬ 
bers, but the new education that enabled the Japanese to gain the 
victory in the recent war. This the Chinese are beginning to per¬ 
ceive, and in every direction we hear of fresh openings for the teach¬ 
ing of Western languages and science. 

This state of feeling is well exhibited in a preface to a new 
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translation of a work on Political Economy, from the pen of a man¬ 
darin. “ Of what use/’ he asks, “ are the metaphysical subtleties of 
Buddhism? Buddha’s native land has been three times conquered 
by foreigners—first by the Afghans, next by the Mongols, and lastly 
absorbed by England. In China the higher principles of government 
have been banded down from the sages of antiquity, but such 
common matters as the production and distribution of wealth are not 
among them. Doubtless their treatises on these subjects (be says 
with preceptible irony) perished in the flames of the Book Burner. 
The consequence is that a vast and magnificent empire has been left 
to run down into poverty and weakness until it has become helpless 
in the presence of its foreign foes. The people of the West, when 
they know a thing, always pub it in practice. They have courage to 
advance in the path of progress. But if we Chinese read their books 
as we read the liturgies of Buddha and discuss their principles as we 
discuss the abstractions of metaphysics ; what good is to be looked 
for?” 

What this writer feels and confesses is felt, if not confessed, by 
hundreds of thousands of the literati of this land. For us, I should 
say the present is a golden opportunity—were it not that the word 
golden contains a suggestion of harvest—whereas all that we discover 
is the breaking up of a hitherto frozen soil. It is not harvest but seed 
time—-the period of the year which decides whether the coming crop 
is to consist of grain or of tares. 

When Mencius was asked by the Prince of Liang, what he had 
brought to enrich his kingdom, he replied “ humanity and justice ; 
nothing more.” In fact there was nothing more that he was com¬ 
petent to teach. When the Christian missionary is greeted with the 
same question lie might give the same reply—righteousness and 
humanity—and something more. “ Yes,” he might sav, “ I bring with 
me all the forces necessary for the regeneration of the individual 
and the renovation of the State.” 

It is a great thing to have haughty scholars, like the writer just 
quoted, pocket their pride and sit as learners at the feet of men of 
the West. They begin of course with the externals of modern 
civilisation ; but it is the missionary’s own fault if they stop there. 

It is related of Queen Victoria that when a Maori chieftain was 
received in audience and desired to know the source of the wealth 
and power of her empire she pointed to the Bible, and placed in his 
hands a copy of the sacred volume. So the missionary should not 
fail to lead his learned inquirers to the true source of that prosperity, 
which distinguishes Christian from non-Christian nations. In this 
he is the more likely to meet with success if he is able in some de¬ 
gree to satisfy their thirst for secular knowledge, by oral teaching, 
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by books, or by object lessons, in the form of machinery and 
scientific apparatus. 

Let it not be imagined that 1 am exhorting missionaries to enter 
on a new policy. These three things have all been resorted to as aids 
to awaken attention and to impress the mind from the very dawn of 
Protestant missions. Away back in the “forties” Dr. S. R. Brown, 
then in charge of the Morrison school in Hongkong, prepared a 
little book on political economy, in Chinese, 0. Who cau 

tell the extent of the salutary influences proceeding from that now 
forgotten publicatiou ? One of his pupils was Tong King-sing, who 
organised the China Merchants’ Steamship Company and opened the 
'first coal mine which was worked with foreign machinery. Another 
was Dr. Yung Wing, who after having created an era in the educa¬ 
tional progress Of this country still lives to aid in shaping the new 
enterprises of the present day. 

In the “fifties” Dr. Hobson commenced the publication of a 
series of little books on natural philosophy, chemistry and medicine. 
Some of these were the very first to reveal to the Chinese the ex¬ 
istence of those world-transforming sciences and to point them to 
something better in medical practice than the quackery of their 
native doctors. 

Mr. Alex. Wylie about the same tim9, while printing Bibles by 
the million, found time to translate a complete course of modern 
mathematics, and a text book of modern astronomy. Prior to the 
publicatiou of these works, which mark an epoch in the history of 
China, the Chinese possessed no mathematics beyond the first six 
books of Euclid, aud no astronomy beyond that of the middle ages, 
•when our little planet was believed to be the ceutre of the universe. 

Think you that the Chinese, who, emerging from the old school, 
has learned to place the sun on the Central Throne, will not be 
better prepared than before to accept Jesus Christ as the Sun of 
Righteousness ? 

I shall nob follow out the history of the educational and scienti¬ 
fic work begun by those three immortals. 

Suffice it to say that they were followed by an army of workers 
in the field of education, aud by a period of organised effort in 
the production of scientific text-books. To those earlier and later 
workers, whose names I cannot begin to enumerate, are due nearly all 
the text books of modern sciences to be found in the Chinese lan¬ 
guage. How these works are appreciated by the more advanced think¬ 
ers among the Chinese you may judge by a single instance. Some 
years ago a Chinese literary man, who afterwards became a high 
official, published an essay, in which he compared the benefits of 
commerce and Christian missions. Referring to the various sciences 
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introduced by missionaries, from the arrival of the Jesuits three 
centuries ago down to the recent period of renewed missionary 
activity, he declared that China owes more to missions than to 
commerce. 

Before 1 take my seat I wish to suggest four things that I deem 
of great importance, though it is probable that most of you have 
already taken them into consideration. 

1. That constant efforts should be made to supply the Chinese 
with more and better text-books, adapted to the demands of the 
new education—now being called for in all the provinces of the 
empire—and that religion, while it should not be injudiciously lugged 
in, ought not to be excluded from them. 

2. That a series of science primers might be prepared, under the 
auspices of some Tract Society, with the special aim of imparting 
some knowledge of science to general readers. Science might wing 
the arrow, but religion should be its point. 

3. That each mission should be provided with a museum, 
illustrating the arts and sciences of the West. 

4. That those missionaries who have a taste for such things be 
supplied with scientific toys of an inexpensive kind such as the 
magic lantern, graphophone or phonograph, optical, electric and 
steam apparatus. 

Finally, that lectures on scientific subjects for the general public 
be delivered in chapels or schools, illustrated by objects, and always 
made to have a bearing on religion. 

By these means, as it seems to me, the educated classes may be 
reached and, by God’s blessing, be brought to the knowledge of 
Christ and His great Salvation. 


The Art of Reaching Men. 

BT RBV. WILLIAM S. AMENT, PEKING. 

^ as defined by tbe Standard Dictionary, “is the skill- 

ful and systematic arrangement or adaptation of means 
for the attainment of some desired end.” Almost any 
Christian excellence can thus be developed into an art, if it is made 
the means to the end of saving men. Even faith may be an art, 
and a mighty art, when cultivated not so much for what it brings to 
us, as for what it enables us to do for others. Preaching is an art, 
first studied, then practiced, or the two may proceed simultaneously. 
Distinct aud differing from these is the art (uoue the less an art, though 
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nob usually so called) of reaching men. It is not a happy circum¬ 
stance, not an accident, when a person or persons can reach men and 
others fail, under the same general conditions. It is not a difference 
of natural ability or temperameut in the persons. There is a philo¬ 
sophy, and a deep one, back of all genuine Christian success, which 
should be more carefully studied. This fact is recognized in some 
theological seminaries, and chairs of applied Christianity have been 
fouuded with the avowed object to teach men how to save their brother- 
man, It is now recognized as a truth that fruitfulness is as much a 
command of the Bible as obedience, faithfulness, or any other virtue. 
It is uot enough that there be a faithful sowing of the Gospel seed 
and then a patient waiting for God to give the increase. There are 
human ways of helping the seed to fructify. It is not enough that 
the steward should preserve unharmed the property of his master. 
He must add to it, or he is stigmatized as “ unfaithful.” To be 
sure there are necessary limitations to this demand for fruitfuluess. 
But after years of occupancy, and the seed has beeu sown and watered 
with prayers and tears, it certainly is not unjust to iuquire—where 
are the results ? God works by means, and His grace is a constant 
quantity, like the light of the sun, flowing through appointed channels. 
If there is no fruit, or little only, should complaint be made of the 
hardness of the soil, should we sit and wait apathetically for the 
Lord of the Harvest to give the increase ? Or should we not rather 
look within and around us and see if the reasons of our unfruitful¬ 
ness cannot be accounted for, rather than throw the responsibility 
where it does nob belong ? Some are waiting for the harvest, and 
will continue to wait till the moss of years covers them, and their 
hair is full of cob-webs. While the writer has no success of which 
he can boast, and has no idea of assuming the air of an instructor on 
the questions in point, still there are a few suggestions or intimatiou 3 
that have been of value to him and may prove so to others. Though 
the statements may seem common-place their usable qualities will 
appear only when they are intensely grasped and applied. And, 
first, there must be an expectancy of speedy results. The general 
spirit of despair which pervades not only individuals, but also whole 
compounds full of people, will easily accouut for much barrenness of 
results. It is taken for granted that we are to wait a generation or 
two, as a matter of course, “laying foundations,” “sowing the seed,” 
“preparing the soil.” So much has this idea taken hold of some that 
there is a genuine surprise when God’s truth moves one or two per¬ 
sons to come and ask for further instruction. The supposition im¬ 
mediately is that these would-be enquirers are actuated by mercenary 
motives, and they are met with looks of suspicion and barely accorded 
a friendly recognition. There ia a subtle unbelief in many minds 
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that- Christian truth after all, unaided by human means, is insufficient 
to move men towards righteousness. 

This spirit of distrust is dishonoring to the Holy Spirit, and 
without doubt, loses us many glorious opportunities of doing good. 
“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men uuto me.” 
Christ, is “ lifted up ” in no way more potently than in a cheerful 
hopefulness of His active co-operation in our work. This spirit is 
ooutagious, and soon the native converts become live workers in the 
best of causes. The whole atmosphere of a compound changes when 
this new spirit enters. Every person met is looked upon as a possible 
convert to Christianity. Why not ? He certainly commits a crime 
against the Holy Ghost, who would limit His power to move men be¬ 
fore they have been evangelized, in the technical sense. The cases 
of the eunuch from Africa and the jailor of Phillippi, are instances in 
point. “ Truth is its own best interpreter,” and if we look for those 
moved by the Spirit of Truth we may find them in most unexpected 
places. We may pass them by if we do not look, expecting to find. 

Second. In addition to the general expectancy of results there 
must be a firm conviction that there are remnants of good in the heart 
of every man, which the truth cau find. The Christian missionary 
searches for that good as for hid treasures. The Chinese responds as 
quickly as any persons in heathen countries to a full and free con¬ 
fidence. He kuows very soon whether the interest shown in him 
is genuine or professional only. No person wants to he loved more 
than he. He has been hungry for affection all his life. He will see 
quickly through our clothes (it makes little difference what we wear) 
and find the heart that loves him. 

The Christian artist will seek for the malleable point in a 
Chinaman’s heart, as the mining expert looks for gold concealed in 
the heart of the mountains. No theological tenet should prevent us 
from believing in the fragment of good which may be in any human 
soul, however degraded. Christ confronted all the prejudices of His 
day when He spoke a kind word to the woman found in sin. The 
result was seen in the salvation of a human soul. But not only in 
hnman hearts are these remnants of good found, in every religious 
system, however far removed from the Royal Road, there will be 
found yearnings and aspirations which the wise man will cherish and 
conserve. He will take these points of contact between their trnth 
aud his, and will lead his friend along to the greater Truth and the 
Life. If the supposition is that every heretical idea in the man’s 
general theory of religion or life is to he stamped out before he is 
introduced to the better way, both parties will doubtless become 
discouraged and all effort given up. A judicious optimism is nob 
inconsistent with good sense in dealing with such cases. It does 
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not mean that the missionary is to be the victim of every designing 
schemer, but it does mean that he treats every enquiring soul as 
sincere and true till he is obliged to believe the contrary, and even 
then he will not cease his efforts, nor let up in his prayers. Vague 
suspicions will not be tolerated for a moment, and the best, in every 
man will be looked for and believed in so long as hope has anything 
to stand on. 

But a third requisite will he on the part of the missionary 
a profound and all-absorbing desire to reach men. An ordinary 
benevolent intention will not be found requisite for this struggle, 
or hold one to the work in China. Shining pathways into literary 
or educational work will open up and allure. But these must 
be, in part at least, eschewed. In part they may be combined, 
but the evangelistic sense may be dulled by too long sitting in the 
study-chair. Scholarship, more or less extensive, will be required, 
but the searcher for souls will deny himself many of the pleasures of 
his library, for the same reason that the hunter for diamonds cannot 
take his books with him. His search will not be confined to an hour 
or two in the street-chapel in the afternoon, but will doubtless begin 
in the forenoon with a Bible-class with his helper and as many 
Christiaus and enquirers as desire to come in. Io this way one 
comes into contact with those really ia earnest. After the class he 
may have to “waste” some time talking with interested questioners^ 
but the time will be cheerfully given. Perhaps before noon a call 
can be made on some new found acquaintance in a neighboring shop, 
or a stroll in the vicinity gives one an opportunity to meet a familiar 
face in some gentleman’s door-way, or possibly in his stable-yard. 
In the afternoon, after a brief preachment in the street-chapel, one 
can retire to the conversation-room and keep himself occupied several 
hours with various persons, rebuking this one, encouraging that one, 
exhorting another, closing a busy day with prayers from all present 
and a hymn, going home thankful that he has been allowed to come 
in contact with so many lives, old as well as new. This yearning 
desire to reach men in a helpful way, not merely to increase one’s 
membership, but rather that God may be glorified in a heathen 
land, lends quickness to vision and alertness to hearing, so that the 
distinctively evangelistic missionary will be less apt to be deceived 
in the character of the people thau any one else. His love for the 
people will grow in proportion as be moves in and out, a missionary 
of good cheer and friendliness to the people as well as a preacher 
of the only Gospel. In Ndrth China, as doubtless in other 
portions of the empire, owing to the number of missionary societies, 
and the growth and contiguity of work, the field has been divided, 
and each society holds itself responsible for the evangelization of a 
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certain territory. How necessary that such society bestir itself to 
fulfill so important a commission. Unless certain persons in that 
society set their purpose firmly to'execute that trust and devote 
their time and strength wholly to it the work will not be done. The 
Chinese canuot undertake the work unless trained and led by skill¬ 
ful leaders. If native leaders are to be trained, there should be 
people for them to lead, and if books are prepared there should be a 
Christian constituency to buy and read them. 

“‘Do the work of an Evangelist.’ That, brethren, is your 
calling. You go to preach the Gospel of repentance and faith to the 

lost. It is not your errand to explore the 

grotesque civilization of China, to delve in the mine of Sanscrit 
learning, nor to follow the track of Alexander, or Cyrus, or 
Abram, or Barnabas and Paul, nor to muse by the ruins of 
Troy, the banks of the Cydnus, the temple of Diana, or the mud- 
hovels of the old “ Queen of the East.” You walk in the footsteps 
of Christ. You go to pour in the rich light and life of God’s love. 
You go to found other sevens of churches in Asia Minor, to call other 
rneu to be Christians in Antioch. We do not expect you to shut your 
eyes aud steel your hearts to all the scenes and associations around 
you, as Howard went through Europe and saw nothing but the 
inside of its prisons. And yet, in the true meaning of the phrase you 
are to know nothing but Christ, and Him crucified.”* 

■“President Bartlett, of Dartmouth College. Address at the Ordination of 
Missionaries, 


Notes on Translation. New Testament. 

BY MR. C. F. HOGG. 

II. Cor. V. 21. 

f ^HE expression translated “made to be sin,” is doubtless capable 
\ of at least two interpretations, between which it may be 
difficult to decide, but between which the truth undoubtedly 
lies. The Peking translators, and more recently Messrs. Blodget and 
Burden, in their Wen-li version, have, however, given a rendering 
which excludes either of these interpretations, and at the same time 
involves a third which must, without hesitation, be repudiated. 
For, whatever else the words may or may not mean, this at least is 
certain, that neither here nor elsewhere do the Scriptures speak of 
the Lord Jesus as having become a sinuer, even vicariously. That 
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in some way, beyond our power to fathom. He who knew no sin, 
was made sin for us, demands our faith, however it may defy our 
powers to explain it. That He bore our sins in His own body on 
the tree, that Jehovah caused to meet on Him the iniquity of 11 s all, 
are statements we accept and make ground for boasting in God. 
There is one expression, however, which lay to hand, but from which 
the Spirit of God has carefully abstained—that Holy one who bore 
our sin, is never said to have become a sinner. 

That a literal rendering is no more difficult in Chinese than in 
English, is evident from the versions made at Ningpo and at Hankow. 

Matt. XIX. 24. 

Is 1 a Chinese supression at all? Stent and Giles give it, in¬ 
deed, but the writer’s experience is that it is not used; certainly 
it is not jj| fj. Why not translate ^J* Jl£, which is the ordinary 
expression? There seems to be involved here a principle of trans¬ 
lation. The idea of a needle’s eye is English ; in Greek the two words 
used—three if W. H. are right in loc .—mean simply a perforation, 
a hole. Thus the Wen-li versions are literal with Would a 
German, for example, translate 3 to correspond with the national 
figure which has been used in the German translation ? In the Old 
Testament the translators passed by blackness, gate and daughter 
of the eye, giving the idiomatic English apple. So also the trans¬ 
lator of the Mandarin Old Testament who gives JJj. 

Thus in German, Eaglish and Chinese idiom has been trans¬ 
lated, not transferred. Is the other course sounder in principle or 
more effective in result ? 

Bom. IV. 25. 

The Mandarin versions and the Delegates, give to the preposi¬ 
tion in this passage two totally distinct meanings, the second of 
which is apparently without parallel since, neither Grimm, Winer, 
Trollope nor Bulliuger so much as mention it. Aid is the preposition 
which, wheu used with the accusative, as in both these cases, denotes 
the ground on which anything is done, and answers to on account of 
(Wiuer, § xlix. c.) There are a few cases where by means of, may, 
perhaps, express the sense more clearly, but this is the only exception 
discussed, and obviously does not concern us here. What is important 
is that with a view to, in order to, is never elsewhere the force of Sid 
with the accusative. Has it this force in Rom. iv.*25 ? 

We may safely conclude that no writer, with a desire to be under¬ 
stood, would iu a sentence of twelve words use an important preposi¬ 
tion twice, and each time in a different sense, even were both senses in 
constant use, which is certainly not the case here. But, if the Chi¬ 
nese versions above referred to are right, this is exactly what 
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Paul and the translators of 1611 and 1881 have done. There is thus 
a stroug presumption that one sense alone is admissible. Thus if we 
are to read that the Lord was raised in order to our justification, we 
must also read that He was delivered up in order to our offences, 
which is manifestly impossible. On the other hand, if we are to 
read, “ Who was delivered up on account of oar trespasses” we must 
also read, “ Who was raised on account of our justification.” 

The difficulty of the natural translation is only apparent; that 
of its alternative, which, as we have seen, is grammatically not an 
alternative at all, is very real. The apostle writes that the Lord died 
On accouut of our trespasses, and goes on to add that He was 
raised because these trespasses had been done away. In other 
words, He died because of our sins. He was raised because of 
our justification from them. Had His sacrifice not found acceptance 
He must have remained in the grave until this day. We know, 
iudeed, that His character and His relationship to God likewise 
necessitated His resurrection, as is clearly set forth elsewhere in 
Scripture, Rom. i. 4. Here, however, these are involved in the 
mention of work done in virtue of them, that, work being the parti¬ 
cular subject with which Paul is dealing in Rom. iv. 

Nor is justification elsewhere set forth as a consequence of 
resurrectiou. That great forensic term is everywhere connected 
with the one Act of Obedieuce on the Cross in which the Son of 
God bore all that was due to the sinner, so justifying him from 
every possible charge. That act was the laying down of His life— 
which, being done, the work was finished ,* nothing less would suffice, 
nothing more was required. Then followed the Resurrection with a 
multitude of ends to serve indeed, but amongst these our justifica¬ 
tion is uowhere included. He was raised, not in order to justify us, 
hut because He had already justified us by His death upon the 
Cross, 

Dr. Goddard translates: ® » g a « ± ip ® s s « 

In mandarin we should read something as follows : ®» B 

« ft 63 ip t a m , a «n (#) if * t at »• 

“ The Root of Jesse.’' 

This title of Messiah occurs in Isa. xi. 10, and is quoted in the 
New Testament, once directly, Rom. xv. 12, and twice indirectly, Rev. 
v. 5, xxii. 16, S. Y. 'piZa —Grimm has “after the use of the Hebrew 
shohresh, that which like a root springs from a root, a sprout , shoot; 
metaph. offspring, progeny as the meaning of the word in these 
passages, but in these alone, nor does he add any references to other 
passages iu the Old Testament. Iu this extraordinary sense the De- 
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legates and the Mandarin translators have rendered the words in the 
aforementioned places. Dr. Goddard’s version has retained the usual 
meaning. 

Shohresh occurs thirty-three times in the Old Testament, only in 
two places is the rendering root departed from in the English version, 
Job xiii. 27, xxxvi. 36, and in these only because it is impossible 
to speak of the root of the foot, or of the root of the sea. Obviously, 
then, Grimm is at fault in giving this meaning to the word at all, 
unless, indeed, he has some other reason than that adduced, which 
completely fails him. In Isa. xi. I, where the idea of a sprout spring¬ 
ing from a root is expressed, netzer and shohresh are both used. 
The latter is the word used in the familiar Isa. liii. 2 “ He grew 

up before Him as a tender plaut, and as a root out of a dry ground.” 

This is not the only instance in the Scriptures of a reference to 
the pre-existence of the Lord veiled in paradox. Thus the Baptist 
savs of Him, that, coming after him He had come to be before him, 
for He was before him. (John i. 15, 30.) Ps. cx. 1, quoted and 
used in such a way by the L >rd Jesus Himself as to put its meaning 
beyond discussion, offers a complete parallel. (Matt. xxii. 4L-46.) 

David’s Son and Lord. 

Jesse’s Root and Branch. 

On another occasion the Lord’s own words, whilst not figurative, 
were still paradoxical, and may be quoted for the sake of the parallel 
they too afford: 

“Before Abraham was born, I am,” John viii. 58. To trans¬ 
late these passages in other than the usual way seems to bring no 
profit and much loss. 


3n flftemcnam, 

MRS. JENNIE P. ATWATER. 

BY REV. D. H. CLAPP. 

The Shansi Mission of the American Board has again been called 
upon to part with oue of its most consecrated and talented members, 
Mrs. Jennie P. Atwater. Her death occurred Nov. 25, 1896, in her home 
in Fen-cbou Fu. On the 13th, she gave birth to a daughter, and in a 
few days fever set in, combined with pneumonia, which resulted fatally 
on the above date. 

Thus the fond husband and family are bereft of a devoted wife and 
mother, and the Mission of a valuable associate and co-worker. “Man 
proposes, but God disposes,” so in our sorrow we can only reverently say, 
“ Thy will be done,” though why it is best so we cannot see. 
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A few words of testimony as to her personal life and character seem 
appropriate, hence a brief sketch is here given, gathered from her hus- 
band's other friends here on the field. 

Mrs. Atwater was the eldest child of Rev. and Mrs. C. N. Pond, of 
Oberlin, Ohio, U. S. A. She was born Sept. 14, 1865, while her father 
was preparing for the ministry in Oberlin Seminary• hence had just 
passed her 31st birthday at the time of her death. 

Gonverted in childhood she early took a deep interest in Church 
and Sunday School work. While still a child her mind and heart were 
drawn toward missionary work in foreign lands, and at the early age of 
nine years she made a personal consecration of herself to that service, 
and at no time thereafter did she allow other attractions to turn her 
uiind and thought away from this fixed purpose. 

She received her education in the public school of Ohio and Chicago, 
Ill. j finally graduating from the classical course of Oberlin College in 
June, 1888, at the age of twenty-three. Her school life was marked by 
great industry and regularity of habit and a consequent high degree of 
success, always standing at the head of her class in scholarship and 
deportment. 

On the day of graduation from college she was married to a fellow- 
student, Mr. Earnest R. Atwater, and together they lived in her father’s 
house in Oberlin while he completed his studies in the Theological 
Seminary. 

During those four years of waiting before she could enter upon her 
chosen life work she made a careful study of missionary work and 
methods, eagerly gathering all information possible from different sources 
as to the conditions of success, kind of work done, and the best preparation 
for a journey to Africa, China or the Islands of the Sea. 

An old friend who had spent some years in her father’s family t 
preparing for mission work in Africa, had a few years before gone to her 
field of labor, and it was Mrs. Atwater’s desire to join tier friend there and 
assist in carrying the Gospel of light and love into the heart of the Dark 
Continent, but subsequently the needs of China were pressed upon their 
attention, and they decided to devote their lives to Christ’s service in 
this land. 

Accordingly they offered themselves as missionaries of the American 
Board to China, and were duly appointed to the Shansi mission, reaching 
this city in Oct., 1892, 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Atwater’s many family cares she steadily 
kept in view her own acquisition of this difficult tongue, in order that 
she might be able to perform her own part well. She worked diligently 
and faithfully at it, as she had opportunity, and succeeded so well that 
a brother of another mission, whom we had asked to examine our younger 
members in the Chinese language, reported to us that so far as she had 
gone in her study her papers were the most coned and scholarly of 
any that had come under his notice from our mission. 
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Thus to human view she seemed remarkably well fitted, both in 
mind and heart and training, for a long and successful life in this needy 
field. But God’s ways are not our ways, and she was called away from the 
earthly to the higher and heavenly service, to use her well-trained mind 
with better facilities and under better conditions. Mrs. Atwater was the 
only one who ever belonged to our Mission who had devoted her life to 
missionary work from childhood, and why she should be thus removed is 
a mystery we cannot solve, but we know it must be right, because He has 
done it. 

She impressed us all with her remarkable industry, method and 
perseverance. She was always patient, cheerful, generous and helpful. 
Her Christian life was marked by firm and implicit faith in God; un¬ 
swerving fidelity to the truth as she saw it, buoyant hopefulness, and an 
intense desire to see those for whom she wrought saved from their sins. 

She was a most devoted helpmeet to her husband, an affectionate 
mother, rejoicing in the children God had given her, careful, constant and 
wise in their training. 

To the fond parents in the home land, one of them in very delicate 
health, this death will be a severe blow. But we can only hope and pray 
that they may realize the comfort of the Scriptures, and that under¬ 
neath are the “everlasting arms.” This is the comfort of those she has 
left behind. 

She was buried in the little foreign cemetery on the hill over¬ 
looking the city of Tai-yuen Fu, beside our late lamented Dr. Goldsbury, 
there to await the glad Resurrection morn, when death and the grave 
shall be swallowed up in eternal victory. Our loss is her infinite gain, 
and so we are comforted. 



Rev. John C. Ferguson, Editor . 

Published in the interests of the “Educational Association of China.” 

Christian Education; its Place in Mission Work. 

BY REV, D. Z. SHEFFIELD, D.D. 

(Concluded from February No., p. 83.) 

f HE general conception of the work of education in Western 
lands, must have a powerful influence upon the minds of the 
missionaries and the friends of missions in determining their 
estimate of the place of education in mission work. If intellectual 
and spiritual culture is thought of as necessarily moving along two 
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separate lines* the one, that of general education in the various 
grades of schools, aud the other, that of religious education through 
the agency of the Church, the Sunday School, the Bible Class aud 
the Theological School, then in the conception of mission work the 
two lines of ! culture will be sharply distinguished, and Christian 
schools will only meau places where general learning is imparted to 
the young at the bauds of Christian teachers. Such schools will be 
thought of as primarily places of intellectual training, and only 
secondarily as places of religious culture, and the work of education 
will be regarded as subordinate to the direct work of winning con¬ 
verts to Christianity. But if Christian education means, along with 
the impartation of general learning, the study of Bible history, Bible 
teaching, Christian ethics, the history of the Christian church, 
Christian missions; if it means the building up of Christian 
character after the pattern of the Godly lives of the great leaders of 
the church; if it means the training of a body of Christian men and 
women, whose minds and hearts have been opened to the deeper 
things of the Christian life; then the term “Christian Education” 
takes on a new and higher meaning, and its place is seen not to be 
subordinate, but central among the various forms of Christian 
activity which have as their end the building up of a pure aud 
spiritual Church in heathen lands. 

Hew thoughts are of the nature of new discoveries, and new 
conditions supply the best occasions for such discoveries. It is my 
conviction that the new conditions of Christian work on mission 
fields are now supplying the occasion for the discovery of the new 
thought that education should be made Christo-centric, and that 
such education can he made the very fountain-head of the best 
evangelistic life of the Church, It is freely admitted that snch 
results have as yet been but imperfectly realized. But it may be 
seriously asked, Have such results been consistently sought after, 
and have the conditions for their attainment been fully supplied ? 
Fishermen usually catch the fish for which they prepare their bait; 
so schools accomplish the work which the total educational influences 
brought to bear upon the minds and hearts of the pupils are adapted 
to accomplish. 

The type of Christian schools in Western lands, of which we 
have spoken, has been largely reproduced on mission fields. Schools 
have been established which are under the supervision or the direct 
instruction of missionaries; pupils attend the religious services of the 
church ; but the majority of the pupils are not professing Christians, 
aud direct Christian teaching has no place in the regular curriculum of 
study. Parents often desire for their pupils, and pupils for themselves, 
that they may acquire Western learning apart from Christianity, aa 
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such learning fits them to secure and occupy desired positions in 
life, while Christianity is felt to lie in the way of such ambitions. 
Such schools may have a widespread influence in breaking up the old 
order of heathen thought and in producing a body of men whose 
sympathies lie in the direction of the introduction of a Christian 
civilization, but they will not contribute to the building up of the 
best spiritual life of the Church. Their influence for good may 
justify their establishment and support, but they will not realize the 
results that can be realized in schools which give a larger place to 
direct Christian instruction, and which succeed in making the ruling 
spirit and motive of the pupils essentially Christian. These two types 
of Christian education may be distinguished the oue as the extensive 
and the other as the intensive. The one exerts a wide influence 
upon general society; the other exerts a deeper influence upon 
the individual life. The second type of education produces a larger 
proportion of men of pronounced Christian purpose; it produces men 
of broader Christian culture and of deeper Christian experience; it 
restrains in a larger measure the spirit of worldly ambition; it gives 
a better training for direct Christian work, aud it inclines a larger 
number of men to enter upon such work. I know it is urged that 
the characters of Christian students are strengthened by meeting 
aud overcoming temptation and opposition. This is undoubtedly true. 
But their characters can hardly be strengthened by living in their 
most impressible years in au atmosphere of worldly ambition aud 
religious indifference. The number of young men thus educated 
that fall by the way in the actual conflict of life, is larger than 
among those who have been removed from the operation of such 
influences. 

But it will be said in criticism of the other type of intensive 
Christian education that it is of the nature of hot-house culture ; 
that students are removed from the common conditions of life, and 
character is formed under artificial conditions, and so is lacking in 
that strength and steadiness of purpose which is the result of 
meeting aud overcoming temptations. It is admitted that if the 
florist or nurseryman attempts by artificial means to change the 
natural sleep of winter into the growiug season of summer he will 
ouly succeed in producing a few expensive specimens of flowers or 
fruits, which are chiefly valued as aesthetic curiosities; but if the 
object be to overcome the evils that are iuflicted upon plant-life by a 
cold and backward spring, aud to supply those favorable conditions 
of growth to seeds and plants, that assure a greater abundance of 
flowers and fruits in their season, then the florist or nurseryman who 
builds a hot-house for his seeds and plants, is wise, as compared with 
his neighbor, who neglects to supply the conditions which would 
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insure the best results for his labor. Now heathen society produces 
a moral climate in which the frost and blight and mildew of 
human selfishness and passion, iu their manifold forms, are always 
operating to destroy the seeds and plants and fruits of virtue; 
and few indeed reach their maturity of growth and their perfection of 
quality. Missionaries go forth to heathen lands to scatter the seeds 
and set out the plants of a higher life; but the frost and blight and 
mildew of a heathen climate operate continually to destroy the 
flowers and fruits of the Christian virtues. 

This general statement has an added emphasis when we consi¬ 
der the almost resistless power of a heathen climate upon the 
characters of children. Children are indeed easily influenced by 
Christian truth, but they are also easily influenced by heathen error, 
and when the contact with the truth is only occasional and incidental, 
and the contact with error is constant and pervasive, there is little 
question as to which will conquer iu the conflict for mastery over the 
mind and heart of the child. Mencius said to the King that the 
plant that was most ready to grow under favoring conditions, if it 
saw the light of the sun but one day in ten and was chilled with the 
damp and cold of the other nine, could not grow to maturity. So 
the plant of virtue iu the heart, if it but rarely feels the life-giving 
influence of the Sun of Divine truth, aud is daily chilled by the 
damp and cold of contact with heathenism, will not produce the 
flowers aud mature the fruits of a vigorous Christian life. 

Now, a school which is taught by Christian men and women, 
and has regular services of worship, but in which a majority of the 
students are indifferent to religious things, is hardly a place where the 
best spiritual culture can be imparted aud the strongest Christian 
character be built up. Too often the current of student sentiment 
in such schools sets away from Christianity rather than towards it. 
This sentiment of indifference or opposition to Christianity, tends 
powerfully to weaken the spiritual earnestness of Christian students, 
and not unfrequently to undermine their Christian characters. It 
opposes itself to the teachers in their efforts to win the studeuts to 
the Christian life. It strengthens the natural heart in its unwilling¬ 
ness to make its surrender to the Divine Master. Under these condi¬ 
tions many studeuts pass through their course of study in Christian 
schools, aud at the end are more opposed to true heart acceptance of 
Christianity than they were at the beginning. Such schools but 
partially accomplish the object for which they were established. 
They widen the influence of Christian civilization; they at least in a 
partial measure impress the principles of Christian morality upon the 
lives of students; but they fail to make Christianity a dominating 
and pervasive power in their lives. Surely there is a higher ideal of 
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Christian education than this, after which we may strive with the 
hope of obtaining at least approximate success. Bible study, Christ¬ 
ian history and doctrine and ethics, can be given a central place in 
curriculums of study; preference can be given to Christian students 
in admitting to the privileges of the school; a pervasive Christian 
atmosphere can be produced in the early years of the school, when 
the students are few in number and when its life can be made more 
the life of a Christian family; and thus the head of the school in the 
teachers, and the heart of the school in the leading pupils, will be 
truly Christian, and the entire current of conviction and hope and 
sentiment will set steadily towards Christian things. In a school 
with such ideals, in which the training of the intellect is made secon¬ 
dary to the training of the heart, I conceive that the condirions are 
supplied for that broad and deep and thorough renovation, that build¬ 
ing up of character after the model of the Divine incarnate Life, 
that promises the highest results iu producing Christian leaders to go 
before the Church iu its conflict with error and evil. 

Let it not be said that young men and women thus educated 
will lack in robustness of Christiau character, or that they will prove 
weak and timid when they are brought under the temptation of 
daily contact with heathen life. Such isolation as we have described 
is not the isolation of ignorance. Every child in its own passion-na¬ 
ture is au evil world in miniature. Every Christian child meets 
and overcomes temptations in its daily life, it matters not how 
favorable may be its conditions. Christian students have as one of 
their constant themes of study that of sin; siu in its relation to the 
Divine holiness; sin in relation to the atouing work of Christ; sin as 
subdued in the life by watchfulness and prayer and trust in the help 
of the Spirit. Their new birth has as its end to conquer sia and to 
live a holy life. Their whole training has been to enable them to 
see sin iu-the light of (he Divine hatred of evil and to fortify them¬ 
selves against its insidious attacks. In laying hold of Christ with a 
living faith they have discovered the secret of a life of victory over 
sin. “Lead us not into temptation” was the prayer taught us by 
our Master. Let us protect childhood from temptation to siu so far 
as we may be able, confident that innocence will ripen into virtue in 
the warm atmosphere of Christian love and the clear sunlight of 
Divine truth, watered by the dews and the showers of the Divine 
•Spirit. 
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Notes and Items. 

S iST the Church Missionary Intelligencer Rev. Arthur El win 
writes as follows concerning the recent triennial meeting of 
the Association : “ The work of the Association may be sum¬ 
marised under three heads : (1st) To produce a series of 
Education, text-books suited for the use of mission schools; (2nd) 
To help those engaged iu teaching in any way that may 
be found necessary ; (3rd) To take advantage of all openings for 
advancing the cause of Christian education iu China. 

Already much has been done. Many useful school-books and 
maps have been brought out by the Association. Particular atten¬ 
tion has been paid to terminology. 'Phis department of the work is 
most important: if translators use different scientific and other terms 
endless confusion must arise. When Western civilization spreads 
iu China the present methods of education must give way before it. 
The importance of having an Association like the one in question, 
that can step forward and give the Chinese what they want on a 
Christian basis, cannot be over-estimated. 

One has only to look through the list of members to be assured 
that, at least at present, there is no fear of education taking the 
plaee of the Gospel. Many of the leaders of the Educational As¬ 
sociation may also be nambered among the most earnest missionaries. 
Speaker after speaker at the late Conference emphasized the import¬ 
ance of prayer in connexion with the work, and urged upon the mem¬ 
bers ever to look to God for His blessing upon all their undertakings.” 

We are pleased to notice among recent arrivals in China the 
return of Dr. W. A. P. Martin, formerly President of the 
Imperial Tung W£n Kwan at Peking. Dr. Martin is 
well-known in all circles in the East, and his work on 
“International Law” has brought him into the chief scientific 
circles of Europe and America. It is to be hoped that some new 
books in Chinese may be given our schools from the ready pen and 
fertile mind of our learned friend. 

Rev. J. H. Judson, Principal of the Hangchow Presbyterian 
College, writes as follows concerning a burning question: “As the 
question of 'teaching English in our educational work is now being 
brought very prominently before us, a brief statement of facts 
gathered from ten years’ experience in the Hangchow 
-itochSg Presbyterian College, may be of interest. After con¬ 
siderable deliberation and prayer it was decided in the 
beginning of 1887 to teach English. The conditions upon which 
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students were received were, that they should write au indenture, 
agreeing to remain through a course of study covering ten years; 
they were to pay a tuition of $6.00 per year. There was an op¬ 
portunity given through proficiency in scholarship to one or two 
in each class, according to size, whereby this amount might be 
gradually diminished, until entirely cancelled. Three classes were 
received; one in the beginning of 1887, one in 1888 and one in 
1889, containing in all twenty-four or five pupils. At the end of a 
few years, for various reasons, the three classes were amalgamated 
into two, and these two classes finally dwindled down to only eight 
students; the first class, containing three, were graduated last week, 
and the second, containing five, are still in the school. 

Of those who did not complete the course one is still in the 
college pursuing the Chinese course; one, on account of weak eyes, 
was allowed to take up his indenture; two went away of their own 
accord, and we were unable to get them back, while all the others 
were turned off for misdemeanor. 

The one who was allowed to leave before finishing his course, 
because of weak eyes, taught a native school for one or two years, 
and is now studying for the ministry. The others are, as far as we 
know, in lucrative positions, but none of them are of any use in mis¬ 
sion work, and there is no hope that they will be. While some of 
them are members of the church they are no great honor to their 
Christian profession, neither are they any honor to the college. 

The three who were graduated last week bid fair to be useful 
young men. All of them are Christians, and in the face of high 
offers to teach English they are going into mission employment 
on low salaries. One of them is to study medicine under a mis¬ 
sionary doctor ; another is to teach English and mathematics in the 
Presbyterial Academy at Niugpo, and the third is to be employed 
by us to teach English in a school which we are proposing to open 
at the beginning of the Chinese year. It is to be for the wealthy 
class and quite separate from the college proper, and is being 
opened to meet the great demand for English from that class, and 
at the same time as au entering wedge for the Gospel. 

But of course the final result of even these three cannot now be 
told. The temptations just now to allure them away from mission 
work, and into more lucrative positions, are very many and great, and 
the young Chinese students who have moral staniiua sufficient to 
resist these temptations are few. With these ten years’ experience 
our ardor for teaching English is not very great. While the signs 
of the times seem to indicate that we shall soon be forced to teach 
it in all onr institutions, as it is now in Japan, we feel like putting 
off the day as long as possible.” 
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Di*. A. P. Parker sends the following 1 notice of a new hook :— 
Steeles Popular Chemistry. Translated by J. 0. Ferguson, B.A., 
and Li Sing-yuan. Nanking University. For sale at the American 
Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai. Price, $1.00. 

This is a translation and adaptation of one of Steele’s Series 
of Educational Text Books which have been and still are 
chemistry, so popular in the schools of the United States. This Se¬ 
ries, which embraces nearly the whole range of Popular 
Science, has had a wide sale and has done much to make learning 
easy for the pupil and thus to lighten the burden of the teacher. 

In the translation of the book into Chinese Mr. Ferguson has 
adopted three new ideas which have not hitherto been used. I be¬ 
lieve in the preparation of books in Chinese. 

1. He puts the English name immediately after the Chinese 
wherever the term or formula occurs the first time in the book. 
This is very convenient, and will greatly aid both the native and 
foreign teacher as well as the .student also. It takes the place of the 
Glossary at the end of the book, which, though a great desideratum 
in all text books, has been too much neglected heretofore in the 
preparation of school-books in this country. 

2. He has translated the illustrations into Chinese as well as 
the text. This he does by altering the dress of the Professor, in the 
pictures, from foreign to native costume. The clever artist has done 
his work well, and the result is to make the book look quite natural 
from the standpoint of a Chinese, and will, no doubt, immensely 
please the native teachers and students who use the book. 

3. The book was printed by a Japanese publishing house in 
Yokohama, in foreign style, that is, on good foreign paper, and 
bound in red cloth, with gilt title. The illustrations have been 
engraved and scattered throughout the book in their appropriate 
places, instead of being gathered on pages by themselves as is 
necessarily the case where they are reproduced by photo-lithogra¬ 
phy, This makes a very pretty, substantial book, pleasing to the 
eye and convenient to handle. A.t the same time it must be said 
that the cost is considerably increased, as the book, though not a 
large one, cannot be sold for less than $1.00 per copy. But the 
publication in this form is an experiment on Mr. Ferguson’s part, 
and it remains to be seen whether the sale of it will make the ex¬ 
periment a success or not. I believe it will, even though it may en¬ 
tail a considerable additional expense on the various mission schools 
who may have to use it. 

The translation seems to be well done so far as I can judge 
from a somewhat cursory reading of sample pages here and there. 
The style is Easy modern Wen-li, and the language is clear and pre- 
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cise, avoiding unnecessary verbiage—qualities highly essential in 
text books designed for the class-room. 

A few minor faults, however, must be noted. One is the too 
frequent use of the character ig for the superlative. While this 
character does have this meaning there are other characters such 
as H, £, etc., which are more commonly used in this sense, and the 
use of =£ on all occasions to express the superlative or kindred ideas, 
shows a poverty of language and sometimes makes an awkward 
combination of characters. 

Mr. Ferguson’s change of some of the chemical terms which 
have been in use for many years in China is, on the whole, I fear, 
not to be commended. For instance he puts fg instead of 
for chemical affinity. This is to be regretted, because the latter 
term has been long in use and has become well established as express¬ 
ing the idea, and ought not to be set aside unless a substitute can be 
found that is in every way decidedly better suited to express the 
idea in the original term. But ^ |g does not express the idea 
any better than j], and it has the additional disadvantage of 
necessitating the use of three characters instead of two. 

The use of alone to express both English grains and French 
grammes is unnecessarily short, and is liable to cause confusion to 
teacher and student. It would be much better to use $ for 
grain and $ H' for gramme. Again, the use of ££ alone to express 
metre also errs on the side of unnecessary brevity. Better write iff 
or as some other books write it. 

The New Notation is used in the book, which is a much desired 
improvement over other books on Chemistry that have hitherto been 
published in Chinese. It is to be sincerely hoped that all future edi¬ 
tions of works on Chemistry, whether new or old, will use the New 
Nomenclature. The Old Nomenclature is out of date, and any book 
continuing to use it is by that fact also out of date. 

I commend Mr. Ferguson’s work to the schools of China. It 
is by far .the best book that has yet been published in Chinese for 
teaching chemistry in the class room. 


The Popular Science Monthly for January, 1897, calls attention 
to a most important function of education. “ For several years past 
there has been a growing appreciation of the close re- 

Educational and. ,. , , ‘j .. , , „ 

industrial lation between the general educational system oi a coun- 
Prospenty. ^ an( J jfcg industrial prosperity. The striking advance 
in the latter respect which has occurred in Germany, and the per¬ 
fection of her universities and mechanical schools, have formed a 
valuable object lesson, which, although surprisingly slow in doing 
its work, seems at last to have awakened English scientists and 
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economists to the pressing need for action. For a number of years 
large sums have been spent annually in providing technical schools 
in England, bnt they have apparently had little effect in helping 
her to retain the commercial supremacy of which she bad so 
many years been the possessor. Mr. William’s book, “made in 
Germany,” seems to have started the discussion anew, and Prof. 
William Ramsay has recently published an article, apparently 
suggested by Dr. Ostwald’s letter in the Times (describing the 
methods of instruction in physics and chemistry in German 
universities), in which he attempts to locate the cause of the failure 
of the English school system. In Prof. Ramsay’s opinion it is the 
English oniversity which is at fault, and more especially its exami¬ 
nation system. He says : “In Germany, as shown by Prof. Ostwald, 
little importance is attached to examinations. The student, after 
spending a year and a half or two years in mastering the general 
aspects of his subjects, proceeds to carry out some research .... 
During all this time he is not pestered with having to prepare for 
periodical examination, requiring the rapid assimilation of a suffi¬ 
cient number of facts to enable him to pass. Even at the end of 
his career the examination is considered of secondary importance. 
. . . The result of this freedom from mental worry is that the 
student is able to imbibe that spirit of love of knowledge for its 
own sake and that enthusiasm for its advancement, which lie at the 
base of all true progress in science. From among such students 
the German manufacturers are drawn ... In England we have no 
such incentive to a university career . . . The aim of most of our 
students is a degree, and the degree is awarded on the results of 
frequent examinations.” This latter state of mind can obviously 
have but one result in the great majority of cases, namely, that of 
making the knowledge gained simply the means of obtaining a 
degree, and not an end in itself—a something to be used and then 
thrown aside and forgotten. The absolute inability of most stu¬ 
dents to make any practical application of their college learning, or 
to see the connection and interdependence between its various 
branches, is a clear indication of the light in which they regard it. 
The same conditions which prevail in the English schools are even 
more pronounced in the United States, and while Prof. Ramsay’s 
causa vera is only part of the story his article as well as Dr, 
Ostwald’s letter deserves the thoughtful attention of our educators 
and economists. 
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OPENING OP NEW FIELD. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder,” 

Dear Sir : The readers of the Re¬ 
corder will uo doubt be glad to know 
that the large and very needy field, 
comprising the north-eastern part 
of the province of An-huei, with 
part of Eastern Honan adjoining, 
will (D. V.), during this year, have 
the Gospel proclaimed in their 
midst in a more thorough manner 
than has previously been done. 

Feeling the great need of work 
in this district we were led to 
enter this field with a good force 
of native colporteurs, and we hope 
to make a careful and systematic 
canvas of the field, visiting all of 
ita GFteen (15) walled cities and as 
many of its large towns and villages 
as possible at regular intervals, 
and thus be able to follow up any 
cases of special interest and to 
cultivate any germ of truth that 
may seem to have fallen in “ good 
ground. ” 

This field, in which wo hope to 
work during this year, is about two 
hundred miles in length by perhaps 
one hundred and fifty wide, with 
a population of not less than six 
or eight millions of souls, and not a 
single Protestant mission station, 
and being only occasionally visited 
by missionaries and native col¬ 
porteurs from other places. It 
was this appalling need, with the 
conviction that our duty was to 
help them, that has led us here; 
and while as yet we have no place 
that we can call our home we hope, 
before this year has closed, to have 
been the instruments in God’s hands 
of opening at least one of the large 
cities to a resident mission station. 
I. B. Stephenson, 

American Bible Society. 
Hwai-yuen, An-liuei. 


OPINIONS DESIRED. 

To the Editor of 

“ The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : As many grave ques¬ 
tions are pressed on us in various 
ways is it possible to obtain a con¬ 
sensus of opinion through your 
periodical ? 

1. Is it generally found advisable 
that missionaries should give atten¬ 
tion to the teaching of English as 
is done in India; or, is it con¬ 
sidered that this working from 
without, to giving aid in money¬ 
making, rather than from the heart, 
is contrary to the method of 
Christ ? 

2. Is it found that instantaneous 
conversion is common and that a 
Chinese convert is a man who by 
the new life he has received is able 
to show a striking difference of 
conduct from his heathen neigh¬ 
bours, so as to warrant Christians 
at home in supposing that these 
converts in China are new men in 
Christ % 

3. Is it found advisable to ex¬ 
plain to constituents of missionary 
societies the evils of heathenism, 
and to show the slowness with 
which, step by step, these evils are 
overcome ; or, is it found that such 
information leads to exaggeration 
and discouragement? 

4. In order to set forth the 
fallacies which arise out of the 
study of Comparative Religion 
should a public effort be made to 
explain the facts of the case to 
people at home? 

5. Is it possible to collect proofs 
of the working of God’s Spirit so 
as to show that Christianity is 
really a power of regeneration in 
China as much as in any country, 
and that new converts are actuated 
by a new motive which makes 
them superior to the feeling in the 
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minds of heathen that the truth or 
falseness of a faith must be judged 
according as it leads to prosperity 
or adversity? 

6. Can any comparison be made 
between methods in which educa¬ 
tional and evangelical efforts sepa¬ 
rately prevail, and especially where 
both are equally in force, so as to 
see if the Chinese are capable of 
an all round character? It has 
been argued that better educated 
men are less earnest workers. 

7. How far is it found well to 
give power to native pastors? Can 
they be left to work alone without 
supervision ? 

8. Whv is it that amongst West- 

*/ “ 

erners a considerable prejudice pre¬ 
vails against missionaries? 

9. Is it found that the Chinese 
Christians have marked spiritual 
experiences ? 

10. Is it true or not that mis¬ 
sionaries are less “cold and dead” 
in spiritual interests than ministers 
at home ? 

Yours faithfully, 

Inquirer. 

A PLEA FOR “ EXPERIENCE MEET¬ 
INGS ” AT OUR CHINESE SERVICES. 

The famous Phillips Brooks in 
his capital Lectures on Preaching 
advises that ministers should not 
preach on any subject that is not 
part of their life. For many years 
I have tried the plan of experience 
meetings, and can speak with as¬ 
surance of the good done in mak¬ 
ing Christian services more real, 
earnest and enjoyable. We know 
how at home there is good in pro¬ 
perly conducted class meetings and 
Christian Endeavour services. May 
we see the same in China. Let me 
touch on the latest illustration. 

After discussing the spiritual 
homes of God’s people from Psl. 
84 and John 14 we began to find 


[March, 

the advantage of the meetings now 
ad voeated. 

1. There was important aid 
given to begiuners in Christian 
work. 

2. There was news from a hos¬ 
pital worker who described the 
glad fruits of benevolence, and how 
individuals and families were wou 
to God through healing. 

3. There was news from a 
guest—a traveller to places far and 
near—who rejoiced in the grace 
of God and the comfort he receiv¬ 
ed in the midst of ill-treatment 
and persecution. 

4. Kindness was encouraged to 
a motherless and fatherless youth. 
Searching inquiries were made into 
his history, and it was resolved to 
try to befriend him. 

5. As the meeting grew warm a 
woe-begone yonng man cheered up 
and uttered his satisfaction. The 
chapel-keeper was going to stop 
him. This I prevented. At the 
close the young fellow made inqui¬ 
ry as to becoming a Christian. 
Happily a venerable deacon, usual¬ 
ly slow of speech, warmed np and 
earnestly explained the difference 
between idolatry and Christianity 
as to knowledge and change of 
conduct. “ We have sacrifices , ” 
said he, “ but. they are living ones , 
not pigs’ heads and the five sorts 
of offering.” The deacon went on 
to lead his listener to see the truth 
as to the maker of heaven, earth 
and all things, and urged him to 
look on being a Christian as a 
serious matter, very different from 
heathenism. The dull cold day, 
in a dull cold chapel, seemed 
after all to be marked by some¬ 
thing of illumination. Passers-by 
were attracted by something lively, 
the best side of the natives seemed 
drawn out, and especially their 
social instincts. May others report 
likewise. 


J. Sadler.. 
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The Rev. A, G. .Tones, of Chefoo, 
desires to state through our columns 
that he is exceedingly anxious to 
procure the loan of the first num¬ 
ber of Vol. 1 of the Missionary 
Review, February, 1891 [4* W Mi 

I? IE M J< a »d will in¬ 

sider himself extremely indebted to 
any missionary brother who can 
thus favour him, or have an extract 
made from it. 

B sE- TVie Imperial English and 
Chinese Diarg and Almanac for 1897. 
Kelly and Walsh. Price, $1.00. 

Foolscap size, interleaved with 
blotting paper. The days of the 
week, months of the year, 0, 
and festival are given both in 
Chinese and English. Two pages 
are devoted to a week. In the 
Table of Contents over thirty dif¬ 
ferent items appear. The book 
contains much practical informa¬ 
tion about the 1. M. Customs with 
the Regulations and Rates of 
Postage of the main countries of 
the Postal Union. It embodies 
also principal articles in the calen¬ 
dar, anniversaries, eclipses, cash 
accounts, etc., in addition to the 
Diary proper, all excellently ar¬ 
ranged. Although the price is so 
cheap the quality of the paper is 
good and the Diary is so well 
bound and staunch withal that it 
stands well the 365 thumps of the 
most careless. We have used its 
kind for so many years that it has 
become a sine qua non. 

Minutes of the Eleventh Annual Session 
of the Ohina Mission Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. Printed at the Shanghai Mer¬ 
cury Office, 1896. 

This Conference was held in 


Soochow, Oct. 15-19, 1896. No 

Bishop being present, the Rev. l)r. 
A. P. Parker was elected president, 
and the Rev. T. A. Hearn, sec¬ 
retary. The field occupied by this 
Conference is divided by them into 
the two districts of Shanghai and 
Soochow, each possessing its own 
circuits. 

Their working force is as fol¬ 
lows :— 


Missionaries of general 

Hoard with their wives 23 

Ladies of Women’s Board 15 

Native help — Men ... 35 

,, Women... 14 

Adherents—Native Com¬ 
municants ... 713 

Probationers . 1119 

Received this year on pro¬ 
bation . 476 

Received this year into 

communion . 163 

Pupils enrolled in Col¬ 
leges . 489 

Christian pupils . 144 

TheologicaFstudents ... 4 

Pupils enrolled in Day 

Schools.- 1632 

Hospitals... ... ... 3 


Grand total of patients ... 19,597 

Self-supporting churches 2 

Amount contributed by 

natives. ... $626.46 (Mex.) 

Total value of Churches, 

Hospitals, Foreign 
Residences, etc. $235,967.00 ,, 

The next session is to be held in 
Shanghai. 


Minutes of the Thirtieth Annual Meet¬ 
ing of the Central China Mission, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 1896. 
Printed by the Central China Press, 
Kiukiang. 

Held at Kiukiang, October 22- 
27,1896, Bishop 1. W. Joyce, D.D., 
LL.D., presiding. The superin¬ 
tendent, the Rev. W. C. Longden, 
in his report says:— 
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“ There is increased popular in¬ 
terest in the preaching of the Word. 
One most hopeful sign is that the 
doctrinal side of the Gospel is lis¬ 
tened to with greater interest than 
ever before. Wo have 42 places 
where preaching services are held. 
At 14 places the Society owns well 
equipped chapels. At four of the 
remaining places the natives 
furnish a room for worship, free of 
cost to the Society; at the others 
buildings are rented by the Society 
and utilized as chapels, often in 
connection with day-schools. We 
report for the year 168 baptisms 
and 278 now on probation. We 
could wish these figures much 
higher, but sickness, necessitating 
furloughs, reduced our force of 
foreign evangelists of the Parent 
Board to two during the year ; the 
geographical conditions of Central 
China are suoh that we have been 
almost compelled to extend the 
work through three provinces and 
among a population of 100,000,000 ; 
that we have nob gone backward 
under such conditions is cause for 
congratulation.’' 

This field has been divided 
into the three districts of Chiu- 
kiang, Kiukiang and Nanking. 
The reports of medical school and 
evangelistic work at these centres, 
and at the out-stations, show en¬ 
couraging results. 649 full mem¬ 
bers contributed $340.22 for self- 
support. The estimated value of 
churches and parsonages is 
873,778.00 (Mex.) 

As success in mission work now 
seems generally to be measured by 
the amount of labor and dollars 
contributed by the natives, and 
not by the number of converts, we 
give in part the report of the 
Committee on Self-support:— 

“ We recognize with great plea¬ 
sure the interest already taken by 
our native brethren, and efforts 
made on their part along the line 
of self-support; still it is evident 
that much more might be done in 
this direction. We therefore re¬ 


commend, that in view of the 
stringency of the times, and the 
great difficulty in meeting the de¬ 
mands now made on the Society, 
that we encourage our native 
preachers to bring this matter 
before our people in every charge 
and urge upon them to put forth 
an effort according to their ability 
for the support of the Gospel.” 

This year’s meeting is to be in 
Nanking. 


Should Polygamists be admitted to the 

Christian Church ? Printed at the 

Trilingual Pres3, Seoul, 1896. 

This is a paper prepared by Rev. 
William M. Baird, of Fusan, for the 
consideration of the Presbyterian 
Council of Corea. It has been 
printed in the Coreau Repository , 
and now appears in a pamphlet of 
26 puges. 

The writer takes the negative 
view. He entrenches himself be¬ 
hind the Scriptures, the Church, 
and Corean custom, each of which 
has condemned polygamy. In 
Corea, be says, “ Though freely 
tolerated, the lightest standards of 
morals denounce both polygamy 
and concubinage as wrong.” As 
an argument this is worth little. 
What the standards of the Presby¬ 
terian Church say is more to the 
point (Confession of Faith, Chap, 
xxiv). We do not believe, however, 
in shooting an opponent with ency¬ 
clopedic pistols at this jnneturo 
of missionary history. 

His Scriptural position, we think, 
is sufficiently secure and command¬ 
ing. Monogamy was instituted in 
Eden. In reference to polygamy 
Mr. Baird aptly remarks :— 

“ There is only one plea for its 
toleration which deserves earnest 
attention. God tolerated it in the 
early ages of the Jewish Church, 
why should not we in the estab¬ 
lishment of the church in heathen 
lauds'? This has been answered 
above by the fact of the dual na¬ 
ture of the Jewish church. The 
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Christian church has a different 
object in the world, has different 
rules for admission and exclusion, 
is organized differently with differ¬ 
ent officers and rules of discipline. 
It is a spiritual body, the Bride of 
Christ, and it must guard sacredly 
inherited precedents, lest the be¬ 
trothed of Christ be defiled. God’s 
toleration might be pleaded with 
equal force in favor of concu¬ 
binage, impurity, slavery, murder, 
lying, idolatry, etc. The spirit of 
the New Testament Chnrch is 
‘ separation from the world.’” 

Dealing with such verses as I. 
Tim. iii. 2, where it is said that 
bishops and deacons should be the 
“ husbaud of one wife” he says :— 
“ At most the existence of poly¬ 
gamy can only be inferred from 
these passages. Its existence is nob 
affirmed. If these passages do 
prove that there was polygamy in 
the early chnrch—church officers 
alone being debarred from that 
relation—then they prove a great 
many other things. They prove 
negatively that, even though a man 
was not blameless, vigilant or so¬ 
ber, or of good behavior, though he 
was given to much wine, a striker, 
greedy of filthy lacre, not patient, a 
brawler, covetous, though he did 
not rule well in his own bouse, did 
not have a good report of them that 
were without, was double tongaed, 
self-willed, soon angry, not a lover 
of good men, unjust, unholy, in¬ 
temperate—yet nevertheless he 
could be an acceptable layman in 
the church. Are not all the 
qualities mentioned in these verses 
—including monogamy—taught to 
be necessary in the church officer, 
without implying their absence in 
the ordinary church member f” 

Our author admits the difficul¬ 
ties of puttiug into practice the true 
interpretation of Scripture. But he 
urges the fact that “ a polygamous 
home is an unclean place, and cer¬ 
tainly a place where it would be 
impossible to live according to the 


directions of I. Peb. iii. 7. Prayers 
would undoubtedly be much hin¬ 
dered if not entirely prevented by 
such un-Christian condition.” 

In conclusion, he gives many 
valuable suggestions as to how to 
deal with secondary wives who 
have been put away, and also on 
other points of practical import¬ 
ance. 

That there are many who take 
the opposite view of the question 
may be gathered from the fact that 
the matter is up for discussion 
among our Presbyterian brethren in 
Corea, and the Synod of India 
recently overtnred the General 
Assembly (American) to allow 
them to baptize "converts who 
have more than one wife, together 
with their entire families.” This 
body replied that the admission of 
polygamists would reqnire a re¬ 
vision of the Confession of Faith. 
They might have added, "and also 
a change in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments.” 

SAMUIL I. WOODBRIDGJf. 


Adoniram Judson Gordon, a biography 
with letters and illustrative extracts 
drawn from unpublished or uncollect¬ 
ed sermons and addresses. By his sou, 
Ernest B. Gordon. Fleming H, Revell 
Co., New York, Chicago, Toronto, 
1896. Pp. 386. 

This is the life record of one of 
the most godly men of this genera¬ 
tion, and one whose name is long 
since a household word quite round 
the world. He died in the fatness 
of his powers shortly after the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth an¬ 
niversary of his settlement ovec 
the Clarendon St. Baptist Church, 
Boston. The work which he was 
the means of accomplishing iu that 
difficult field, would alone have suf¬ 
ficed to warrant the telling of the 
story at length. But Dr. Gordon 
was a man of cosmopolitan sympa¬ 
thies and achieved more in any¬ 
one of five or six different lines 
than most men are able to do. His 
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success in reaching young men in 
process of education, was as t are as 
it was signal. He was wanted at a 
multitude of conventions all over 
the land, and was generally the 
most attractive speaker wherever 
he appeared. He was a close and 
a thorough student of the Bible, 
and all his addresses, as well as his 
books, have the flavor of the Scrip¬ 
tures as few productions of our day 
ever do. His books make a little 
library in themselves, and some of 
them will survive as permanent 
additions to the devotional litera¬ 
ture of the world. ‘ The Two-fold 
Life,’ ‘the Holy Spirit in Missions,’ 
‘In Christ’ and ‘the Ministry of 
the Spirit ’ are remarkablo instances 
of profound treatment of the high¬ 
est themes in the highest maimer 
by one whose cares must have 
crushed an ordinary man. ‘The 
Ministry of Healing’ aud ‘ Boce 
Venit’ appeal to a smaller range of 
readers than the preceding, but they 
are characterized by the same spirit¬ 
ual insight, and the same glowing 
(steadfast, adherence to the truth as 
it was revealed to him. 

Dr. Gordon’s work for the out¬ 
casts of Boston, for the Chinese, 
for the Jews and for the children of 
the poor are far less widely known 
than bis fervid zeal for world¬ 
wide missions and his training 
school for lay workers. He was for 
a long period of time the Chairman 
of the Committee of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, and was 
mainly instrumental in inducing 
the baptists to take up the great 
work on the Congo, offered to them 
by the generosity of Mr. Grattan 
Guinness. He was a prominent 
figure at the great Centenary Con¬ 
ference on Missions in London, and 
next to Dr. Arthur T. Pierson he 
did perhaps more to bring the 
claims of missions home to Christ¬ 
ians than any other man in his 
country. For many years he was 


well known as one of the editors of 
the Missionary Review of the World. 
We have referred to his latest work, 
‘the Ministry of the Spirit,’ one of 
his most valuable contributions to 
the discussion of practical Christian 
methods. That book was a slow dis¬ 
tillation of Dr. Gordon’s own ex¬ 
perience under the leadings of the 
Spirit of God. Standing by itself 
it might well raise the question in 
the minds of many careless readers 
in a careless age, whether it is nob 
too remote from the possibilities 
of the nineteenth century to have a 
practical value. Perhaps the very 
greatest of the many gveat works 
entrusted to Adoniram Judson Gor¬ 
don was to show by a concrete 
example how a church may be ro 
trained as to be itself an example 
of 1 the Ministry of the Spirit’. 
Surely there was never a time 
when such examples were more need¬ 
ed than upon the threshold of a 
new century, with so much of the 
world’s great work not yet begun. 
Of the execution of the task of 
writing a father’s life it is suf¬ 
ficient to say that it has been 
worthily done by a fully competent 
hand. JGvery missionary in China 
ought to read this book, and it i 3 
safe to say that, there is not a mis¬ 
sionary in China—or indeed any¬ 
where—who would not be the bet¬ 
ter for reading it. Such beautiful 
lives as this are the choicest lega¬ 
cies which one generation bequeath¬ 
es to the next. It, is interesting to 
note that Dr. Gordon expressed the 
view late in life that if be bad bis 
life work to choose again lie vrould 
do it in the Orient. What, a mis¬ 
sionary to the Chinese he would 
have made ! May the Lord raise up 
some like him to lead the Chinese 
Christians into the secret places of 
the Spirit of God. 


A. H .S. 
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Review of the History of the War between China and 
Japan, and Educational Reform Supplement 

BY REV. JOHN SADLER. 

f T is well that during the 60th year of his life, and after so 
many years of valuable service in China, our honored friend, 
^ Rev. Dr. Young J. Allen, should produce a work on the recent 
war and a Supplement on Educational Reform,—books which should 
be of exceptional service both to high and low. Dr. Al]eu can look 
back to the early days of newspaper work conducted by Western¬ 
ers in this country. He has the satisfaction of knowing that his 
paper, the Rung Pao, has proved to be such periodical literature as 
the officials and literati have learned to value. “It has long been read 
by the chief men of the empire. Prince Ohun, the Etnperor’s father, 
was a reader till his death, also the late Marquis Chun; and 
others of the leading men in the Tsung-li Yamfhi have seen it. The 
Viceroys Li Hung-chang, Chang Chi-tung and a considerable num¬ 
ber of high officials in the provinces have seen it regularly. ” But 
perhaps it is a crowning merit that in the long-to-be remembered 
struggle between China and -japan the Doctor’s accounts of the war, 
published iu the Pao , proved to be the one reliable source of in¬ 
formation for prince and peasant. It lias been truly said, that the 
results of the war are uot yet all seen, and certainly the lessons 
derivable are not, yet all learned; hence the value of this history, where¬ 
in the author sternly sets forth the fact that through the obstinacy 
which prevails in China, and aversion to Western influence, all 
classes of the Chinese suffer. Questions of civil liberty are set forth 
with the practical skill of an Anglo-Saxon. Apt illustration is 
drawn from India aud the benefits received under Western govern¬ 
ment. Dr. Allen may well have mastered the noble statements 
made on the subject by L. W. Hunter. If any one washes to get the 
gist of the whole before launching out into the depths of the book 
let him study the 8th volume, where is found the Doctor’s final sum¬ 
mation as to the whole truth of the matter. See particularly chapters 
T» T _fc> three chapters. The book ought to prove 
a strong tonic and a great awakening iuflueuce. Important matters 
affecting the regeneration of a people, even such a people as the 
Chinese, are vigorously handled. It is no wonder that the demand 
for it is said to be considerable. We all remember the eagerness of 
the Chinese at the time of the war to know the real state of things, 
and how often they were gulled with false statements and the 
appeals said to be made, even by the Emperor, to know actual facts. 
Thiugs being so, this volume may be welcomed us supplying a felt 
need. Perhaps the burning questiou with many will be, “ How far 
do these works set forth those essential principles of truth which, 
above all else, missionaries are here to press forward V Mow a person 
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ignoring the peculiarities of oriental life and the strong desires of 
the Chinese for wealth and power, might be taken aback by the 
extraordinary eagerness of Chinese and Japanese in regard to such 
subjects, apparently to the exclusion of all else ; and by the correspond¬ 
ing prominence given (e.y., in the letters on education) to securing 
such ends. Now even if Dr, Allen and his well-known fellow-workers 
said less about such essentials we should be slow to resent the 
omission, on this ground, that there are diversities of gifts, one aiding 
in temporal and another in spiritual good, issuing from the same 
spirit. It is therefore hardly right to set up one gift against, or to 
the exclusion of another. All have their use. As a matter of fact, 
however, Dr. Allen is a stern defender of all truth. He even dares to 
point to the conduct of the Romans as affording terrible lessons to the 
Chinese in their rank materialism. The most, solemn rebukes of wrong 
in conduct and in thought are set forth. Could any prophet do more 
in the circumstances? Said a strong Chinaman to some of us, “You 
missionaries make us gnash onr teeth because you are so unreason¬ 
able in refusing to throw yourselves mto schemes for gain and power. 
W emust begin here. You know the saying, ^ ^ jfi® H 

We will come on to truth by and by, but it must Oe by securing 
natural advantages before spiritual.” Spoke,another truly thought¬ 
ful man to this effect, “Certainly, the end of all your work, the 
supreme good to be aimed at, is moral and spiritual. But these 
greatest things are an iuner shrine in a house, and there must be 
wags both to house and shrine, or they cannot be approached.” 
Ouee more, said an earnest Chinaman, “One thing is sure that if 
you refuse to help the people of China as to things they can under¬ 
stand and appreciate you will never get them on to tilings sublime and 
far out of reach.” “Wealth and power must be valued.” An earnest 
Scotchman has remarked, “ We are only at the beginning of things 
in China.” Then, let ns be content if it takes time to secure all we 
would wish. We feel more and more the need of a moral basis . 
Without this more wealth and power might be a curse. Is it then 
a providential arrangement that China should be slow in taking 
her place amongst the nations, in order that the highest achievements 
of mental and moral progress may be first secured ? The Israelites 
needed a long training to fit them for prosperity. Alas, for China, 
who has so much to undo, and, worst of all, who does not yet truly 
know her need. 0 ! that from her princes might come a cry as 
from the late Japanese Minister Mori who, inspired by his Emperor, 
put questions found in the Educational Supplement, which gave 
rise to the answers of eminent American educationalists, so well 
translated. I have seen classical scrolls written by the man, who, 
against Li Huug-chang, urged on this country to fight Japan, 
boasting that Chiua was more than a match. The mistaken man 
still keeps his place in a strange court. Would that some power 
could help the Chinese to see themselves as they are seen, then 
advice given in the books before us would truly be valued, and 
would spread like wild fire, till relations with heaven, men and 
things, would be understood, and amazing transformations be the 
result. 
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There is food for reflection for 
the Chinese government, if it is 
true, as the Christian Advocate 
(N. Y.) says, that the “ charts issu¬ 
ed by the government show that 
the famine regions [in Iudia] are 
identical with those of the pro¬ 
duction of the poppy.” China 
is annually devoting increasing 
ground to the cultivation of the 
poppy, and always, of necessity, to 
the decrease of the area for the 
cultivation of cereals. The poppy 
requires a rich soil, and while it 
may be more advantageous tempo¬ 
rarily to produce opium instead of 
grain, the time must inevitably 
come when grain will be needed 
and all the food-producing power 
of the land, in a given region, be 
required, and the curse of the 
poppy will be wofully manifest, 
too late for remedy. 

* # # 

Doubtless some of the Chinese 
who have heard of the advantages 
of civilization and the safe-guards 
of modem improvements as against 
famines and kindred evils, will be 
somewhat staggered when they 
hear of the widespread famine in 
India and the helplessness of the 
government to cope with it. The 
cry has continually been that if 
China would only build railroads and 
improve her means and methods 
of transportation, the horrors of a 
famine might have been averted. 
But now here is India, where the 
English have had full control for so 
many years, suffering from a famine 
wherein the sufferers mount up into 
the millions, and money is appeal¬ 
ed for from the charitable on all 
sides. 

* # * 

The only answer that can be made 
to this is that while no nation 
can control the winds and the 
rains, and so avert famines, yet 


the relief that can be afforded to 
the distressed at such times by a 
properly organized government and 
by proper means of communication 
and transportation, are immeasura¬ 
bly greater in a country like India 
than they are in China. Over two 
millions of the population of India 
—so we are told—are employed by 
the government on relief works, 
and the money that is flowing in 
from all parts of the world will not 
have to lie idle or be spent in 
hiring animals to carry grain over 
mountains where the animals them¬ 
selves eat more than they can 
carry, and money, placed in the 
hands of the native officials for the 
relief of the sufferers, is appropriat¬ 
ed for private greed. 

* • * 

The arguments against Christianity 
have been refuted over and over 
again, but the conviction of the 
intellect alone does not change the 
unregenerate heart of man any 
more than the knowledge of the 
multiplication table reforms the 
life of the drunkard, idolater or 
Sabbath breaker. Nevertheless it 
is necessary to be always ready to 
give an answer to every man that 
asketh a reason of the hope that is 
in us, and the zealous missionary is 
ever on the alert for evidences of 
the truth to exhibit to the people for 
whose uplifting he gives his time 
and energy. He finds many forms of 
belief deeply rooted in the Chinese 
heart, such as the existence, omni¬ 
potence, justice and omnipresence 
of supernatural beings. He need 
employ no dialectics along these 
lines to convince, for theism 
abounds everywhere; in fact, there 
are few Chinese atheists. This 
theism includes an unerring justice, 
to be meted out hereafter, the wick¬ 
ed to be punished and the good 
rewarded. True, it is polytheism, 
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liut it is supernatural for all that. 
J ust how existent these supernatural 
beings are the Chinese do not 
know. The most blessed privilege 
of imparting to them the knowledge 
of the tri-personal unity of Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, with all the 
glorious attributes of God, is ours. 

It is here that evidence is neces¬ 
sary, and the watchful servant of 
God finds many opportunities to 
apply the proofs of His love in all 
their cumulative force; yet there 
is one argument which always seems 
available, but which may be injudi¬ 
ciously applied. We point it out, 
as there is apt to be much pride 
mixed with its exhibition. The 
superiority of what is called Christ¬ 
ian civilization, or, technically, the 
effect of Revelation, is frequently 
brought forward as conclusive proof 
of the excellence of the Christian 
religion, and even used to demon¬ 
strate some of its principal tenets. 

* * * 

While this may be true in a cer¬ 
tain sense, yet it proves too much. 
Take an example. There is the large 
city of Shanghai, well equipped 
with all the modern appliances and 
contrivances of a European port, 
set down in the midst of this effete 
Eastern civilization. Is Shanghai 
an evidence of the truth of Christ¬ 
ianity 1 If so, then it is also an 
evidence for the untruth of atheism, 
the errors of Parseeism, Judaism, 
Roman Catholicism and the like ; 
for many men of these sects have 
been active in making Shanghai 
what it is to-day. 

Again; if modern civilization is 
a proof of any value whatever why 
has not Christianity made greater 
headway at the ports; and, to make 
a wider application, why are not 
Chinese visitors to Europe and 
America more often converted? 

We believe that all lawful means 
should lie used to draw men to hear 
the Everlasting Gospel, but our 
Own observation teaches us that the 
most striking evidence to the world 


is the cheerful willingness of the 
Christian to undergo real sacrifices 
for the good of others—not once or 
twice, but habitually. This is a 
miracle the world can never pro¬ 
duce or refute, and presents the 
most powerful and effective argu¬ 
ment for the Divinity of our Reli¬ 
gion. It is of universal application 
too, and proves a blessing to the 
people who witness the wonder, 
and, in a reflex way, to the church 
at home. 

* * * 

At the annual Conference of Mis¬ 
sion Secretaries held in the city 
of Yew York about a year since it 
was recommended that every mis¬ 
sion appoint a £ Committee on Self- 
support,’ which is one of the chief 
topics discussed at those gatherings. 
We have no means of knowing how- 
many missions may have acted 
upon this suggestion, nor have we 
any clew to the line which such 
committees will take when they 
get to work, but it is clear that in 
order to any intelligent decision 
as to what new steps should be 
taken it is very desirable to know 
what others are doing in the same 
direction. Missionaries in the Chi¬ 
nese empire are exceptionally well 
situated for intercommunication. 
We know of no other country where 
there is a journal occupying the 
position of the Recorder, and with 
so general a circulation. Certainly 
there is nothing like it, either in In¬ 
dia or in Japan. The Recorder was 
originally established for just this 
end, and to a considerable extent it 
has fulfilled its purpose. But it 
could do and ought to do a great 
deal more. If any of our readers 
hesitate to put themselves on record 
as testing experiments, which may 
not succeed, we shall be glad to 
publish brief epitomes of experi¬ 
ments toward self-support, without 
giving names of places or persons. 
We hope that many who have had 
valuable experience will favor us 
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with some account of it. The result 
can hardly fail to be helpful to 
others, Try it and see. 

* * * 

In his very elaborate paper present¬ 
ed at the Parliament of Religions 
on Confucianism, His Excellency 
Pung Kwang-yu, then minister to 
the United States, twice makes the 
observation that the progress of 
Christianity does not concern Confu- 
cianists in the least. This we have 
all been glad to learn, because vari¬ 
ous events in China-—even since the 
Parliament of Religions—have tend¬ 
ed to create the impression among 
missionaries that either 1 Cont'ucian- 
ists’ or those who were naturally 
mistaken for such, were distinctly 
unfavorable to the spread of Christ¬ 
ianity among the Chinese. One 
circumstance adapted to promote 


this suspicion, is the numerous 
persecutions of Chinese Christians 
for refusal to worship at the graves 
and to perform other ceremonies con¬ 
nected with ancestral worship. In 
some regions and at some times 
these persecutions have been very 
frequent. Notices of such have 
occasionally found place in these 
columns, but now that the native 
Chinese church is so large it is high¬ 
ly desirable that this matter should 
he taken up in a scientitic way, the 
practical issues defined and the 
whole missionary body notified of 
the methods which may have been 
found most successful in meeting 
what is probably the greatest trial 
to which Chinese Christians are 
subjected. We shall he glad to re¬ 
ceive and to publish information 
upon matters of this sort. 
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A NATIONAL ANTI-OPIUM LEAGUE. 

The brethren composing the 
Shanghai Missionary Conference 
think perhaps the time has come 
to form a National Anti-opium 
League. In order to form such a 
League it is very important that 
there should be a register of all 
Anti-opium Societies already in ex¬ 
istence, both native and foreign. 
Will the secretaries of all such 
Societies kindly send their names 
and any particulars they think 
necessary to 

0. N. Caldwell, Esq., 

Shanghai, 

who will register the same with a 
view to further action. 


TAB ARTI-OPIUM LEAGUE. 

The Hangchow Committee, omit¬ 
ted by oversight from the Fe¬ 
bruary Recorder, consists of Rev. 
J. C. Garritt, Rev. Geo. Hudson 
and Dr. Main. 


At a meeting of the Soochovr 
Committee, held February 15th, 
the following action was taken: 
Inasmuch as the Shanghai Mission¬ 
ary Association deems the month 
of April too early for a general 
meeting of the local committees 
we suggest that, such meeting be 
held in Shanghai the second week 
in September. 

2nd. That, in order to Reeure 
united action during the corning 
months, a Provisional Executive 
Committee of five members he 
elected to serve until a permanent 
organization can be effected. 

3rd. That each member of the 
local committee vote for five per¬ 
sons, sending the names to the 
Secretary of the Sooehow Com¬ 
mittee, and that the five persons 
who receive the highest number of 
votes shall constitute the Provi¬ 
sional Executive Committee. 

For the Sooehow Committee, 

J. N. Hayes, 

Secretary. 
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A MANCHURIAN OUTPOST. 

Kirin, on the banks of the 
Sungari, has signalized itself for 
the determination with which it 
refused to give admission to the 
messengers of the Cross. Even 
Western civilization was scorned 
by the proud gentry of this Man- 
chu city. Not ten years ago, when 
a well-known traveller visited it, 
no inn within the walls would give 
him shelter. 

Many readers must have a vivid 
recollection of the brutal treatment 
which the body-guard of the 
Governor-Genera] inflicted on Dr, 
Greig as he was returning from one 
of his periodical errands of mercy 
to the people of this city. But 
God had a purpose of love towards 
them, ungrateful though they were, 
and those fierce soldiers were not 
permitted to beat out the last 
spark of life from the body of His 
servant. 

A payment of indemnity by the 
Chinese government, and official 
sanction to purchase property in 
Kirin for the erection of an hos¬ 
pital (which from the first was Dr. 
Greig’s cherished purpose), might 
be considered good guarantee that 
the local authorities would offer no 
further opposition, but a Tartar- 
General can be autocratic enough 
to disobey even orders received 
from the “Princes and Ministers 
of the Tsung-li Yamen. ” The 
standard of the Cross was not to be 
planted in that citadel of the 
enemy without a severe struggle, 
and the victory was not won before 
the evangelist Sung Ts‘un-li had 
been publicly scourged in open 
court and had stained with his 
blood the pavement of the prefect’s 
Yamen. 

Exactly a year to a day has 
passed since that eventful evening, 
and so marked is the contrast 
between now and then that those 
days of pain and anxiety seem like 
a dream. As Dr. Greig aud I 
supported the wounded bung on 
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the way back to his home that 
dark December night the possibili¬ 
ty of building a permanent hospital 
for the city of Kirin seemed to be 
removed far into the future. But 
the impossible things of men are 
possible with God, and to-day that 
hospital stands completed, and 
has opened its gates to all who 
seek its heaven-bestowed healing. 

The 30th of November last, 
when this hospital was publicly 
dedicated to the glory of God and 
the service of man, was therefore a 
red-letter day for the little body of 
Christians in this heathen city. 
We were favoured at that time 
with the presence in our midst of a 
distinguished missionary of a sister 
church, the Rev. James Webster, 
of K‘ai-yuan, thus demonstrating 
in the most auspicious manner the 
unity of the two Protestant 
churches which are labouring 
together for the conversion of 
Manchuria. The circumstances of 
this visit were also such as to 
make us prize it all the more 
highly, for only a stout heart and 
a strong frame could have per¬ 
formed the feat of journeying on 
foot, over roads at one time deep 
with mud, at another covered with 
untrodden snow, a distance of 150 
miles in five days. No wonder he 
received a very hearty welcome 
from the members and inquirers 
assembled on the occasion. Espe¬ 
cially was this so in the case of 
one old man whom he himself had 
formerly had in his employ, but 
had meanwhile lost sight of. Grasp¬ 
ing him by the hands (while the 
tears were standing in the old 
man’s eyes) Mr. Webster exclaimed, 
“ Ah, member Chu, I thought you 
were in heaven two years ago ! ” 

The proceedings commenced on 
the Sabbath, when the largest 
congregation ever seen in Kirin 
(some seventy) met in the hospital 
to worship God and to hear the 
word of exhortation of our honoured 
guest. Afterwards a little com- 
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pany of twenty-live commemorated 
the dfeath of their Lord; some of 
them unlettered laborers, others 
versed in all the learning of the 
Chinese classics, but one and all 
uniting to prove that the story of 
the Cross has won hearts to its 
allegiance, even in this far off 
corner of the Chinese empire. 

.Next day the formal opening 
ceremony took place, when con¬ 
gratulatory speeches were made by 
Europeans and Chinese and grati¬ 
tude was expressed that God had 
so advanced His cause in the face 
of great difficulties. 

The new hospital is a substan¬ 
tial building, chiefly in Chinese 
style. Faciug the street is the 
dispensary, including consultation 
and waiting room, where the 
Gospel is preached to the patients 
as they enter. Further back, and 


parallel with the dispensary, is 
another building, the wood-work 
of which is prettily painted with 
Chinese designs. Here we have 
the reception room for visitors, 
the doctor’s private room and 
wards for “ paying patients. ” 
Again, parallel with this building 
are the principal wards which 
accommodate some thirty patients. 
Other wards at the side bring the 
number up to about fifty. An 
operation room and dependencies 
complete the list. Our sincere 
prayer and hope is that this 
hospital, thus auspiciously in¬ 
augurated, may fully realize its 
purpose of practically exliibiting to 
men the love of the eternal God 
who, to show His sympathy with 
suffering humanity, sent His Son to 
be their Saviour. 

A. R. Crawford. 


giarg of (Stmts 

February, 1897. 

1st.-— Mrs. Carew, after a lengthy trial 
at Yokohama, in H. B. M.’s. court for 
Tapau, found guilty and sentenced to 
death, for poisoning her husband. 

2nd .—Starting of the Imperial Chinese 
Post, Mr. H. Kopsoh, Postal Secretary. 

4 th .—The sentence on Mrs. Carew has 
been commuted by Sir E. M. Satow to 
penal servitude with hard labour for life. 

loth -—Fiftieth aunual meeting of the 
Chinese Hospital. Shantung Road, Shang¬ 
hai. Dr. Muirhead alluded to the groat 
good the Hospital was doing as endorsed 
by the attendance of nearly 76,000 out¬ 
patients, which showed, also, the con¬ 
fidence the people placed in it. 

1 fith. —Telegraphic news from Hong¬ 
kong, that the agreement for the open¬ 
ing of the West River, has been signed. 
Wu-chou and another port, and four porta 
of call, are to be opened to trade on the 
first of June next. 

19th .—The following telegram regard¬ 
ing the rebellion in the Philippines was 
received by Sefior D. H. de Uriarto, the 
Spanish Consul-General in Shanghai; 


in tbc Jfar 

“Manila, 19th February. The first part 
of the operations under the personal 
direction of Captain-General Polavieja, 
the army and navy acting in concert, 
was successfully carried out with the 
taking of Silang (province of Cavite) at 
a small loss to the government forces, not¬ 
withstanding the great strength of the 
rebels’ defensive works, the national flag 
being hoisted this morning at 11.30 on 
the convent buildings amidst the cheer¬ 
ing and enthusiasm of the troops.” 

23rd.—According to the N.-C. Daily 
News the native officials in charge of 
the construction of the Shaughai-Woo- 
sung Railway have decided to begin work 
on the old site of the Woosung Railway, 
commencing from the sixth boundary 
stone of the Hongkew settlement and 
ending at Kangwan, about four miles 
from Hongkew. This will be the first 
section of the now railway, pending the 
arrival of materials, etc., from abroad. 

26th.—'The Indian Famine Relief Fund, 
being colleetod through H. B. M.’s Con¬ 
sulate-General, Shanghai, amounts to 
date to Taels 8,814 and 14,817. 
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MARRIAGES. 

At Pao-niug, 8th Dec,, Mr, T. A. S. 
Robinson, to Miss R, Galway, both 
of C. I, M. 

At Si-ngan, 24th Dec., Mr. Beckman, to 
to Miss L. Klint, both of C. I. M. 

BIRTHS. 

At Huang ion, Cheh-kiang, on Doc. 
4th, 1896, the wife of Charles 
Thomson, (J. 1. M., of a son (Andrew 
Bennett). 

At 19 Redland Park, Bristol, on 8th 
Jan., the wife of the late William 
G, Tkrkkll, Loudon Mission, Hsiao- 
kan, of a daughter. 

At Hing-hua, 20th Jan., the wife of 
Rev. W. N. Brewster, of a son. 

At Shanghai, January 27th, 1897, the 
wife ot the Rev, 8. 1. Woodbridge, 
Southern Presbyterian Mission, oi a 
son (John Sylvester). 

At Su-chien, 12th Jan,, the wife of 
Rev. M. B. Grier, American Presby. 
Mission (South), of a daughter. 

At Ningpo, Feb. 15th, 1897, the wife of 
Rev. J. N. B. Smith, D.D., American 
Presbyterian Mission, of a son. 

DEATHS. 

At Ch‘u-waug, Honau, 31st Dec., 189b, 
Christena Marion, daughter of the 
Rev. Kenneth MaeLennan, of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, aged 
eloven months and twenty-one days. 

At I-chang, 24th Jan., from pneumonia, 
Annie Strang, wife of Rev. Thos. 
R. Kearney, Church of Scot. Miss. 

At Chefoo, on January 28th, Vagn 
Bolwig, aged two years and two 
months, eldest beloved son of Rev. 
Conrad and Minna Bolwig, Danish 
Lutheran Mission. 

At Jin.jou, Manchuria, on 1st February, 
Willie, dearly beloved son of Thos. 
L. Brander, M« B, C, M., aged five 
and one half years. 


At Hing-hua, February 7th, Clarence 
Brktnky, infant son of Rev, and Mrs. 
W. N. Brewster. 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, 6th Feb., Miss E. M» 
Brunner, Missionary and Christian 
Alliance (formerly called Inter. Miss. 
All.), for Wuhu. 

At Shanghai, 11th Feb., Rev. and Mrs. 
F. II. Ohalpant and family (returned) 
aud Miss C. E. Hawes, Am. Presby. 
Miss,, Shantung; also Miss M. A. 
Posey (returned), for Am. Presby. 
Miss., Shanghai. 

At Shanghai, 17th Feb., Mr, and Mrs. 
A. Wright and three children (re¬ 
turned), Messrs. E. A, WiL9on, 0. 
Fawson, G. Rees and J. A. S. Reid, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Polhill-Turnek 
and three children (returned), for 
C. I. M. 

At Shanghai, 20th Feb., Rev, D. W. 
Le Lacheur, Superintendent, Miss, 
and Ch. All. (returned). 

DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, 6tb Feb., Mrs. E. 0. 
Cooper, Wesleyan Mission; Rev.E. O. 
Williams and family and Miss E. 
Sherwood, of C. I. M„ for Eng.; also 
Miss V. Dickenson, of C. I. M„ for 
India. 

From Shanghai, 17th Feb., Misses J. M. 
Donahue, M.D., and M. A. Wilson, 
of M. E. Miss., Foochow, for U. S. A. 
From Shanghai, 19th Feh., Mr, and 
Mrs. L. N. Wigham and child, Friends’ 
Mission, for England. 

From Shanghai, 20th Feb., Mr. and 
Mrs, J. Hayward and two children, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Hardman and two 
children, Mrs. Cameron and three 
children, Miss E M. S. Anderson 
C. I. M., for Eng., and Miss I. Ross, 
for Canada. 

From Shanghai, 26th Fob., Dr. and Mrs. 
H. W. Boone and family, Am. Episc. 
Mission, for U. S. A. 
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Principles of Translation. 



BY REV. J. EDKINS, B.D. 

HEAT efforts are being made to render the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures in Chinese as perfect as possible. Prin¬ 
ciples of translation are best discussed by examples. 

The Lord’s Prayer in five versions deserves the attention of 
readers at present, viz., tbe old Delegates’ Version, the Peking 
Version, Dr. John’s Version, Bishop Schereschewsky’s Version, and 
the new Version in the Intermediate style of the Easy Wen-li Com¬ 
mittee. These may now be compared. Our Lord spoke in Aramaic. 
The first sentence in Matthew vi., v. 9, is Eokano thus, holcil there¬ 
fore, tsalau pray, atun (for antun), ye. Then follows abun Father 
our, dbashmayo, who in heaven. The Syriac d takes the force “ who 
art.” In D. V. # 5C & % P. V. ® fl £ * ± ft Dr. J. $ 
ft 3C- Bp. S 5c a 3C Intermediate £ 5t £ 3C* 

Hallowed be thy name is net kadash skemoTc . Kadash is holy, net is 
made (holy) shem , name, ok, thy. The Greek ovojua is the same word 
as shem. Sh is n. The Greek translator renders net kadash by 
aytaaBrira>■ The substantive verb Ovtco is the net of Syriac. "Ayotc is 
our word sacred, and kadash is our chaste, castus. The D. V., Dr. J. 

and Bp. S. have J$| ffl % !£. The Pekin V. has ^ A ft 

35 H. Intermediate Si If @ M H. Thy kingdom come 

is in D. V. and Bp. S. f$jf g $f. Dr. J. [M EwI- Intermediate 

H? [U 3L The sentence “thy will be done” in D. V., Dr. J. 
and Bp. S. is $$ g ^ The Intermediate prefixes yuen to the 
same four words. The sentence “ on earth as it is in heaven ” is in 
D. V. % Dr. J. % ft £ 5C 4- Bp. S. & ft ft & 

5c^. The Intermediate is the same as this last. 

Judged by these sentences Bishop S. is nearest to the D. V. 
in style. Seeing that the sentence “ thy will be done ” is the same in 
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D. V., Bp. S. and Dr. J., it is plain that there is ranch in which the 
versions all agree. We way leave the versions, without fear, to 
natural selection and the survival of the fittest. Any impartial man 
will judge of them that they are all good. But since all can be 
depended on for care and accuracy in most of the renderings the palm 
must be given to the Delegates’ Version, which has the most elegance 
of style. The Peking Version is in fairly elegant colloquial. Dr. John’s 
is apparently rather more colloqaial than Bishop Scherescbewsky’s 
or the tentative Matthew aud Mark of the Easy Wen-li Committee. 

Eleventh verse, Give us this day our daily bread, smov^iov, 
Thayer and Meyer note that Origen says this word was made by the 
evangelists. It is not ordinary Greek. The Curetonian Syriac is 
amina, constant The root man is in our word remain, maneo. The 
Peshito Syriac has sunkonan yumono, needing daily. Both the 
Syriac words give an easier sense than the Greek word. We ought 
to accord more value to the Syriac than we do, because it was the 
language spoken by our Lord. Mrs. Lewis, of Cambridge, has just 
written an article in the Century in defence of this opinion, and 
doubtless she is in the right, for the references to the Syriac in 
commentaries are too few. The real meaning of daily bread must be 
takeu to be in Chinese j§Jf W $1 as -D* V., Bp. & The others 
differ slightly. P. V. has 0 fK( H food used daily. The 
Interm, has Dr. J. has $ % §£ £ iff. 

This word “ needful,” says Meyer, fouud iu the Syriac and 
adopted by Origen and seventeen other authorities, has given rise to 
the rendering “ daily bread.” Evidently we owe much to the Syriac. 
In this case it has preserved to us the seuse when the Greek word is 
ambiguous. 

Zeal, fyiXog, heat, £*)Adw, to feel warmth. The Syriac is 
tanoyo, zeal, ton , to study, tonoyauto , study. The Syriac, Greek, 
Latin words are the same. Out of zeal the Latin zelum has been 
developed, because the Greeks had colonies in Italy, but the old 
Latin word is studire, stadium. The Mongol has dolohon, warm. 
But in II. Cor. ii. 2 atagar, jealousy, is used. Atagarhamoi , I am 
jealous, I hate. The German neid, hatred, envy, is the Latin invisus, 
invidia. The Latin root is nuid, nnir Invisus, unseen, is from video 
with the negation. In invisus two words have become one. In 
Chinese dzit and $ ta mean to be jealous, hate. These are one 
word. But with the Syriac as our model here we do well to keep 
the sense studious zeal, loving zeal, in translation, because this was 
Paul’s meaning. He felt an eager zeal on this occasion. Warmth in 
Chinese is noan or nit. China has the same roots, but the meanings, 
through long lapse of time and the many changes of the millenniums 
sometimes seem to vary not a little- Now the key is found in beat t 
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marked by redness in the face and eagerness in the voice. Affection 
warms the cheek as well as anger, so that the words zeal, jealousy, 
ardour, study and envy are all derived from the same root with the 
Chinese nit hot. 

For many centuries knowledge was received by the ardent Greek 
from Assyria, Babylonia aud Egypt. Syriac words were the same 
with Greek words long before Homer’s day. It was in Greece 
a long process as it was in Italy. Stadium was a word in use long 
before the adoption of zelosus. The Syriac d had time to change to 
z in £jjAoc, before Italians received it from Greek colonists. Ia 
Mongol dolohon, warm, is the word. Swan’s word atagar is the 
Chinese 3j| ok, hate. The Chiuese have dropped the initial t. It is 
our wicked, Anglo-Saxon wikke, evil. 

In Ex. xx. 5 the Hebrew kanna , jealous, hot, is in the Syriac 
tanoyo, zealous. The meanings of kanna and hina are eager love, 
envy, ardent zeal. In Chiuese this word is hen 'jj^, to bate. It has 
become intensified in a special direction as a term for hatred, while 
kana in Hebrew means both jealousy and love. 

The translator has to -choose in Chiuese a word for £rjAoc. He 
adopts^ 4* j e chuug, ardent zeal, and avoids hatred, because the 
feeling of Paul to the Corinthians was not that of hatred, but of 
ardent affection. In Exodus the word most suitable in Ch. xx. 5 is 
“not allowing rivals.” The warmth of Hebrew feeling, when 
translators are rendering Hebrew words, is not appreciated by the 
Confucian intellect. The Chinese scholar in translation prefers the 
phrase “not allow a rival” for the word jealous in the 2nd Com¬ 
mandment. His sense of the propriety of speech is so strong that 
he cannot be persuaded that jealousy, as felt by a wife in reference 
to a concubine, or by one trader to another in the ardent competition 
of trade, can ever be properly said of God. 

Words for Perfect. —Noah is said to have been tamim, perfect. 
In the New Testament teXhoc is the word. In Rom. xii. 2 “ that 
good and acceptable and perfect will of God,” the Syriac has toba, 
mkablo , vegamiro, perfect. The word kablo is eapio, receive, accept¬ 
able. Gamir, perfect, is probably formed from turn by change of the 
initial to g. Delitsch in his Hebrew New Testament, has nehmad , 
t.e., kam and mad , both meaning sweet. For perfeet he has shalem. 
■Shal is telj perfect, complete, end. Lem is turn. The Chinese 
equivalents are shan, which is dan, the Latin bonus, good, £ nin , 
good, benevolent. Ebdptorbv, pleasing, E’v is Bans, su, good, ’A/oeo-kw, 
to please, is from the root det, in Hebrew ratsah , gave pleasure to. 
Ratson is pleasure, will, good will. In Deut. xxxiii. lb the beautiful 
expression, “the good will of him that dwelt in the bush,” occurs. 
The Greek rest ia tha same in sound and in meaning with ratsah, 
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except that g and t are transposed. The Greek fondness for placing 
s before t is seen here. The Chinese for acceptable is ^ yue, yet, 
det, pleasing. But in the Greek we also have OeArj pa, will, row Beov. 
We may compare the Mongol dortai, willing, with 9e\u), desire, the 
Latin desidero and volo and our own will and wish. See how in 

Skeat “ wish,” from Anglo-Saxon ivusk, is traced to the root form 

wan, “desire,” occurring in winsome, winning. This wan, “will,” 
may be identified with will, volo, RovXopai, and so with BiXto, to 
will, and ratson, good will in Hebrew. 

In regard to the word flesh, in Greek <r ap£, in Syriac basar , we 
have to decide on the most suitable word to use in Chinese. The 
New Testament senseis philosophical, at any rate in Paul. In the Old 
Testament flesh means mankind. The gods whose dwelling is not 
with all flesh u>v ovk tortv KctTOinia /uera Trdtrrjg crapicog, Dan. ii, 11, 
Sept. In the Syriac it is “with sons of flesh,” that is, in both 

cases “ mankind.” In the Hebrew it is basar. In the account 

of the deluge “all flesh” means the whole animal creation. In the 
Vulgate, Jerome has cum hominibus “with men,” in Dan. ii. 11 
Jerome took basar to mean men. The D. V.-has “ men,” here. 

The D. V. has done well to adopt “men,” in this case in 
Dan. ii. 11. In the New Testament “ flesh ” is used by Paul in a 
philosophical sense. This use of aap% is limited to Jewish and 
Christian writers. It has not been found in Greek early philosophy, 
nor is it found in modern European philosophy. We ought not then 
to force it into the Chinese version of the Bible. yok is the 
Chinese word that presents itself as most suitable. 

In Romans viii. 1 “ there is therefore no condemnation to those 
that are in Christ Jesus who walk not after the flesh,” the last 
clause is omitted in the new Greek text. The Syriac has it. The 
old Textus Receptus added “but after the Spirit.” The anxiety of 
early copyists to insert clauses of this nature illustrates the fact 
that the mind of- Christians who spoke Aramaic and Greek in those 
early times felt a pleasure in making clear the distinction between 
the carnal and the spiritual. We can express that contrast best in 
Chinese by opposing fjf to ||? or alone. 

Etymology may be used on the principles here advocated as a 
powerful aid in translation and criticism of texts. If Chinese roots 
are the same with Hebrew and Greek roots, as is an incontrovertible 
fact in my opinion, then what we have to do is to find the equiva¬ 
lents in each case and then observe if the usage of the equiva¬ 
lents is the same, or if fashions of speech in certain localities have so 
modified the meaning that they ought not to be used for each other. 

There was a time iu the growth of the Semitic languages when 
two primitive roots for flesh were used together in apposition. 
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The one was bat, our flesh, the Russian plot. The other was sar, 
which was lengthened by Greeks into sarks. The Semitic people 
joined them in one word by the same law of apposition in roots 
which we find in the Chinese language in constant operation. So 
also Zadok, the priest, and Sadoc, founder of the sect of the Sadducees, 
is a word formed of sad and dok, both meaning upright. The 
Hebrew yashar , upright, is this word sad. So also are yod and iota. 

Sir Charles Lyall and Charles Darwin were able to advance 
science by the doctriue that slight variations by successive incre¬ 
ments amouut in time to distinctions as great as that between one 
nation and another, and between one species and another. 

So it is with language. The roots of words in all languages are 
old, primitive and identical. Not to believe that Chinese words are 
the same with our own is unphilosophical. 


What is a Christian Education ? 

BY ftKV. WM. ASHMORE, D-D. 

§ MPHASIS is now laid on the word “ Christian.” As an adjec¬ 
tive it is very elastic. The question is—To what extent shall 
an education be made Christian ? Shall it be simply flavored 
with Christianity as with an essence? Shall it be made moderately 
but “ not too assertively Christian" ? Or shall it be radically 
Christian through and through ? 

We have all these varieties among us, but not all of them to the 
same degree. Accordingly different persons attach different mean¬ 
ings to the same designation. By some is meant 

I. An education by Christian teachers; that is, an education 
imparted by men who are themselves Christians personally, as 
distinguished from Bkeptics or agnostics. Such teachers, it is assum¬ 
ed, and correctly too, cannot do anything against the truth, though 
how much they will do for the truth is quite another thing. They 
certainly will not lead their pupils into any dangerous paths. They 
will maintain a high moral tone themselves, and will exercise a 
healthy Christian influence; and students, it is hoped, will be bene¬ 
fited spiritually by being under the tutelage of such men day by 
day. But now that does not meet the case. A Christian man, as a 
teacher, does not necessarily imply a Christian education as the out¬ 
come. Teachers there are, plenty of them, who are enrolled as Christian 
men, but who never from the first of January to the last of December 
ever utter a word in their class rooms in commendation of Christian¬ 
ity ; nor do they ever make any Christian application of anything 
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they teach. No matter what the subject may be—botany, or geo¬ 
logy, or physiology, or astronomy—all of them sciences radiant 
•with evidences of design, of adaptation and of far reaching aud 
benevoleut purpose,—yet not a whisper ever heard calling attention 
to these manifestations. Surely that is not very much of a Christian 
education. 

IL But now some rise higher, at once, and say that what is 
called for is an education with positively Christian concomitants. 
There is a chapel service which all are required to attend. On 
'Sundays the students are expected to be present at public worship 
in some designated church. Besides, the students have a prayer 
meeting “ among themselves,” at which some member of the faculty 
is “ frequently present.” Then they have usually a branch of the Y. 
M. C. A. which meets with considerable encouragement and keeps 
up a small reading room of its own, in whieh “ several of our best 
religious papers ” are to be found. Furthermore, there are Bible 
classes on Sunday in connection with the Church Sunday School. All 
this is called “ being under very decided Christian influence;” but 
the “influence”—take it at its best—does not yet entitle the educa¬ 
tion to be Christian of the highest degree. The defects in the class¬ 
room still exist. A non-Christian science is taught from first to last. 
Granted that the educational process is going on out of doors amid 
the general environment as well as in the class-room, yet it is in the 
class-room where the formative part of the work is supposed to be 
chiefly done, and it must be said that, there, too often, not a Christian 
application, nor a Christian interpretation is ever giveu to any- 
teaching of science. Many of us know whereof we speak; we have been 
over four years in the class-room dealing with—among other things— 
the wondrous truths of astronomy, for example, taught by Christian 
men, out of text-books written by Christian men, and yet not a 
solitary intimation, either from book or professor, that a God ever 
had anything to do with them in any way, shape or form, or that there 
is any display of wisdom and goodness of any sort whatever con¬ 
nected with the whole science. 

Does any one want the evidence of this ? Let him look over 
any and all of his old well-thumbed text-books. There may be no 
more reference in them to a Creator than if a Creator did not exist. 
He has been helped by his Christian teacher and his nominally 
Christian text-book to study the work of creation and completely 
ignore the Creator; to see what material gain can be got out of His 
work, but sedulously to avoid making any mention of Hi§ name; 
to trace out the indications of design, but never to speak of the 
designer. It is not only in the text-books of the West that these 
peculiarities appear ; they are being repeated in the East in books 
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gotten up by missionaries for use in mission schools. Text-books are 
absolutely godless in this sense that there is not a sentence of 
recognition of God in them from cover to cover. An education of 
this kind may be pronounced highly scientific, though we are nob 
prepared to pass without challenge the claim of any education to be 
completely scientific which ignores all reference to ultimate ends. 
But be that as it may, such an education is not highly Christian ; 
it is only moderately so. 

Objection will be interposed here that many lessons—say a 
grammar lesson, or an arithmetic lesson—-do not furnish fitting 
occasion for utterances on religion. The latter may be out of place, 
as much so as would be saying the multiplication table in a prayer 
meeting. The objector would go on to specify that we are supposed 
to learu about science in the day-school and about God in the 
Sunday School- That it is not good method to have the two inter¬ 
fering with each other, nor is it good form to allow introduction 
into the class room of what might degenerate into mere cant and 
lower the dignity of religious sentiment altogether. 

There is truth and good sense in this, but now not all of the 
truth or all of the good sense is yet brought out. There is a 
difference; between a lesson in arithmetic and a lesson in the plan 
of the universe there is a vast difference. It is not that God’s name 
is nob brought into every lesson, that we object to; but that it ia 
never allowed to be brought in at all into any lesson whatsoever. 
Between larding a lesson with pious ejaculations and not tolerating 
a pious remark from one end of the year to the other there ia a vast 
gulf of separation ; and betweeu lugging in devout observations where 
there is no fitness of occasion and choking them off when they 
would spontaneously suggest themselves, is another gulf of separation. 
We do not believe in the untimely lugging in, nor do we believe 
in the unseemly choking off. There is a time for all things; there 
is a time, in an educational course, to say the multiplication table ; 
no sensible teacher would ever think the ten Commandments must 
be introduced at the same time. But there is a time also to study 
the stars in their courses. In connection therewith it is not out of 
place, nor unscientific, to allow the thought that, even to moderate 
devoutness, comes to the surface—■“ tke hand that made us is divine. ,i 
"We are contending for an eflusiveuess of Christian sentiment; 
we are contending against the persistent exclusion of all mention 
of the Creator in connection with His works, so characteristic of our 
educational methods. A professor or a student may make allusion 
to any heathen philosophy, or skeptical scientist under the sun, and 
it will be only looked at as evincing the breadth of his reading; 
but if he should chance to drop a passing remark about divine 
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goodness, or divine purpose—just one single remark in a whole 
quarter—usage would frown him down and stare him out of counten¬ 
ance. He would not do it more than once unless he should be a man 
who could defy public opinion, even in many a “Christian school.” 

We may suppose a case parallel. Mr. Edison’s laboratory is at 
Menlo Park. Iu it is a wonderful display of electric inventions and 
of scientific appliances for further investigation. A visitor is being 
escorted through. The thought comes to him with emphasized 
spontaneity, “All this is wonderful, but the man himself who made 
all this discovery must be more wonderful still. May I just see the 
face of Edison before I go?” Hush ! says the guide quickly in a 
whisper. Hush ! Hush 1 It is not good form to mention the name 
of Edison here. We never speak of him ourselves except when we 
are away from our place of business, and do not encourage people 
to ask questions about him. That is exactly what we do in our 
“highly favored” class rooms at home. The very mention of God 
is somehow out of place. It is difficult to suppress all allusion to 
Him, but our text-book makers evince a consummate skill in evading 
the mention of His name. The word “Nature” is installed in His 
place. We are told what “Nature” does, and how “Nature” 
acts, and what “Nature” may possibly intend. “Nature”—he, she, 
or it, whatever it is—but the word for God—a personal living and 
intelligent God—~is steered clear of with a sensitiveness never shown 
by a heathen about his Lau Ya. 

We do not say this because we are “sticklers for religion ”— 
though, if any one chooses to call us that, we shall not take up his 
precious time in listening to a contradiction—‘but we say it because 
that, aside from rightness, we would advocate completeness and 
thoroughness of instruction. When we undertake to study a 
machine or an instrument of any kiud, and propose to do it exhaust¬ 
ively, we do not want to leave anything out ; we want to know the 
uses of it; we want to know the possibilities of it; we want to know 
the mode of its operation; aye, and wo want to know who invented 
it, and also who has charge of and directs its practical working, for 
we do not believe in perpetual self-maintained motion just yet. 
All this is necessary to full-rounded knowledge. To decline investi¬ 
gation along any of these lines is to leave ourselves with a lop-sided 
science. We cannot see why such principles should be recognised 
when human mechanism is up for consideration, but ignored when 
divine mechanism confronts us. 

At the head of all the sciences, viewed from this point, is the 
science of astronomy. “An undevout astronomer is mad,” is the 
strong way the poet puts it. The universe, as a whole, or the 
stellar system, or the planetary system,—all show evidence of 
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marvellous design* marvellous wisdom, marvellous power and 
marvellous goodness* When we are teaching a student it is not 
only defective science, but it is folly and wickedness to ignore these 
evidences. In so ignoriug them we do the student a great wrong 
and we do God a great dishonor. When our children are taught 
about the spinning machine, or the steam-boat, or the locomotive* 
we are not so shy of concealing, names* They know about Ark* 
Wright and Watt aud Fulton and Stephenson and the inventors of 
various small contrivances, but when it comes to the mechanician of 
the universe then we become reticent. Soma others of the sciences, 
as botauy, or geology, are not so replete with these manifestations* 
but, though in less degree, yet they are evidences of eternal power' 
and Godhead. 

“ Being understood by the things that are made,” says Baal. 
Yes, then the “things” are before our eyes, in our text books, in 
our cabinets. We talk to our pupils about them, by the hour at a 
time, for months iu succession. We tell them of mineral riches, of 
seams of coal, of the vein for the silver, of the processes of nature, 
by which our barns are filled, our houses- beautified and our bodies 
clothed. We win academic degrees by virtue of our ability to talk 
about things that are made,, and yet professors of astronomy, 
professors of botany, and professors of other kinds of natural science 
may never in a whole college course ever hint to a student that the 
things that are made must have had a Maker. So far as any very 
explicit teaching to the contrary is concerned they may not kuow 
whether the world grew or whether it was always so. There is 
plenty of mention of nature, but none of eternal power and God¬ 
head. The play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out is 
nothing to this. We teach creation with the part of the Creator 
left out. Yet all along we are impressing upon the mind of the 
pupil how grateful he ought to be that he is having a first class 
Christian education* 

But have we any examples of the association of religious 
sentiment with secular instruction now contended for ? 

We have only to turn to the Scriptures, and we shall find plenty 
of illustrations. The Bsalmist was a close observer of the things 
that are made. So- was Solomon, and so was Job, and so were others 
of them; they applied themselves to kuow; they studied things out. 
They had some knowledge of astronomy—more perhaps than we 
give them eredit for-—especially Job, and some knowledge of botany, 
and some of metallurgy. They took note of times and seasons; 
they studied the “processes of nature” going on around them; 
they made references to the animal kingdom, aud the vegetable 
kingdom,: and the mineral kingdom ; to atmospheric conditions, to 
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phenomena in the heavens above and in the earth beneath. And 
they touched upon questions of zoology, and anthropology, and 
sociology. They reasoned about questions of mental philosophy, and 
moral science, and political economy. To be sure they did not say 
much about any one thing; but they did say something about many 
things, quite enough to show us that subjects of these kinds were 
not strangers to their consideration. 

And so we have a wonderfully copious terminology of the every¬ 
day seienee of common people, and also, as in Ecclesiastes, for ex¬ 
ample, some formularies of scientific truth which are not surpasssed 
in point and terseness, even in our own day. One of the problems 
of our advanced thinkers is the criterion of certitude in knowledge. 
How shall we know that we know? The Apostle John states it, 
“Hereby we know that we know.” He gives the verifying test of 
certitude a dozen times over. We read of the wind ; of the rain ; of 
the vapors; of the cedar upon Lebanon, and the hyssop that springs 
out of the wall; of ridges watered; of furrows settled; of pastures 
clothed with flocks; of valleys covered over with corn; of the 
vein for the silver; of the place for the gold; of the winds that 
strive upon the great sen ; of rivers being cut out among the rocks; 
of the weight of the winds; of the water being weighed by measure; 
of the way being prepared for the lightning of the thunder; of the 
treasures of snow,,and the treasures of hail; of the winds returning 
according to their circuits; of the rivers returning again to the places 
from whence they came ; of the way the light is parted in the East ; 
of the division of water courses for the overflowing of waters ; of the 
ordinances of heaven; of the sweet influences of the Pleiades; of the 
bands of Orion; of Mazzaroth in his seasou; of Arcturus and his 
sons; and scores and scores of other things connected with the 
universe of mind and matter. 

And now comes the wonderful characteristic of it all. It, is the 
way in which God’s name is associated with everything that is said. 
No matter how commonplace the topic; be it large or small, be it 
little or much that is said; everything leads to a recognition of 
God. They never told what “Nature” did, but what, God did. 
God is in it all, God is over it all, God is through it all. It is God’s 
wisdom, and God’s power, and God’s goodness. If it be nothing else 
than an army of caterpillars and caukenvorms, still God’s control- 
ing hand is pointed out. Then when the teaching of the sacred 
writers rises to loftier themes how the majesty and might of the 
Infinite God are exalted ? “When I consider the heavens.” That 
is what the astronomer does in his college observatory with his 
mighty telescope moving on its axis before him. Then he goes on 
to talk of the magnitude of “ nature’s operations,” That is what 
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David said, without a telescope; bnt see what he goes on to add and 
the way he pats it, “When I consider thy heavens the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and stars which thou hast ordained.” And 
then again, “The heavens declare the glory of Hod, the firmament 
showeth His handy work.” And agaiu, “ Praise Him, sun and moon, 
praise Him all ye stars of light.” “Let them praise the name of the 
Lord, for He commanded, and they were created.” “Praise Him, 
fire and hail, snow and vapor, strong wind fu.1 filling His word.” We 
see the reason for all this. He it is that controls all things by the 
word of His power. He it is that stretcheth out the heavens. He it 
is that said, Let the waters bring forth. He it is that numbers the 
clouds and stays the bottles of heaven. And so they go on, these 
ancient observers of the things that are made. 

This makes plain to us the fully-rounded ideal of a full 
Christian education. Such an education should exclude nothing 
that a pupil ought to know in connection with the subject in hand. 
It should include some statement of originating causes and some 
consideration of final ends, ends which are moral and not simply 
material. There is a relationship established between perceptions 
and emotions. Opportunity should be given to the cultivation of 
the latter as well as to the stimulus of the former. We contend 
simply for the point, that an education to be thoroughly Christian 
should be broadened out to divinely indicated dimensions, that the 
Infinite Creator should not be excluded from recognition when His 
works are under consideration, and that from their earliest childhood 
the minds of pupils should be familiarized with thoughts of Grod such 
as are naturally prompted by the themes themselves. 

But right here we expect to be faced with a sturdy objection. 
It will be said that however beautiful all this may be in theory, yet, 
when it comes to practice, the thing is impossible. Society is not 
made up that way. Society would uot agree to it. Christian people, 
some of them, might be favorable to it, but Society as a whole 
would not. "We should empty our school-houses in less than a week 
if we tried it And as for grown up students, while devout Christian 
young men might fall in with it, yet the non-profe3sing Christians 
would be certain to turn their backs on such overly 'pious academic 
halls; as they would consider them. 

We do not deny that there is a deal of truth in the objection. 
Society, as yet, is not made up that way. But it will be observed 
that we are discussing what constitutes an ideal Christian education, 
leaving the practical questipns to be considered afterwards. To that 
let us adhere. 

The objection forces us to recognise one thing that we must note 
iu passing, that in order nob to give offence to those who will stand 
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a little religious influence in a school, “but not too much/' we are 
obliged to lower the standard immensely to the positive detriment 
of those whom we want taught fully up to (inspired) date. The 
harm done to such Christian pupils is incalculable. We complain of 
a materialistic science, and we are doing much ourselves to let it 
“get the sheer” on us. We consented to negative teaching, and 
are compelled to face negations as results. We have allowed 
ourselves to be crowded off our vantage ground. We have helped 
create the soil out of which materialism grows. We should, in the 
education of our children, have associated creation with its Creator, 
and then, when the epidemic came, the minds of these children 
would have been measurably protected against the contagion, 

A reform is needed ; we need to reform our methods of teaching • 
we need to reconstruct our text-books; notably do our text books 
on history need re-editing and re-writing. We have histories, by 
the cart-load, written in the interest of some dynasty, or some 
conqueror, or from the point of view of some particular scholar, and 
so, collectively, they are disjointed. We have philosophies, gotten 
up in the same way, that also need reconstruction. We need a 
Christian history of human affairs that shall recognize divine plans 
and potentialities jnst as the historians of the Old Testament 
recognised them. We may have to wait till the millennium to 
reach a consummation, but we need not wait till the millennium to 
make a start. That difficulties will attend the advance to the 
highest grade is no reason why we should stand still. Because some 
other pupils will not , is no reason why we should say to our own 
children, You shall not . 

Note. 

A striking illustration of the peculiarity animadverted upon will be found In 
that astonishingly erudite work, Von Hum bolt ’.9 Kosmos. Take the last and principal 
volume. I 11 the elaborate introduction, '■'Nature ” stands in the place of the great 
Organiser and Creator. It is not the interpretation of a Divine Providence that is 
in hand, but “the interpretation of Nature.” Is Nature the ultimate ? or, if there 
is anything behind it why not say so? So we hear a vast deal about “Nature,” 
but nothing about the Qod of Nature ; a vast deal about Law, but nothing about 
pho Law Maker and the Law Administrator. It is astonishing,—the purpose shown 
by so many soientists in the present day to crowd the Creator back out of sight to 
the remotest ages of time and to the remotest bounds of the universe as regards His 
presence and efficiency and to deify Nature in His place. With them Nature is God. 

An illustration pn the other side was presented in the case of the distinguished 
Prof. Mitchel, many years ago in charge of the Cincinnati Observatory. He often 
gave popular lectures on his favorite science of astronomy. He was a devout and 
fearless Christian as well as a learned astronomer. At suitable times, after ex¬ 
patiating on the vastness of the universe, he would occasionally give vent to some 
pent up utterance of wonder and praise of the wisdom, power and goodness of the 
Being who did all this. The effect was often remarkable. One who heard him, and 
not a Christian at the time, told us that the impulse was almost irresistible to bow 
the head and worship, for he had brought them to face the majesty of omnipotence 
pnd had led them into the presence of the Ineffable Holy. 
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A Nation of Liars* 

BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 

Professor in Peking University . 

f HAT young Chinese friend who comes in so often to see me, and 
drink tea and eat cake and descant on whatever subject is 
uppermost in his mind, has been in again. He is a remark¬ 
able young man, a close observer, a rather clever critic, though often 
wrong, and withal a good natured and bright young fellow. I never 
yawn or go to sleep when he calls. He never yet has stayed so long 
as to make me secretly wish he would leave. While he drinks his 
tea he is full of questions and interesting common-place remarks, 
and gives one all the cream of the best gossip in far less time than 
one could get it from the newspaper ; and when he gets through 
with his tea and cake he is a forcible deuial of that proverb which 
says: “When the stomach is full the head is empty.” 

When he came in to-day I knew by the expression of his face 
that he was loaded aud only needed to have the trigger pulled to go 
off, and I was certain by the expression of his face that the Chinese 
were not the objects of bis criticisms ; for I can easily tell by his 
appearance whether be is going to moralize or criticise, whether he 
intends to descant on the shortcomings of his own people or those of 
mine. I confess I was a little surprised at first when he started off, 
for he was perfectly calm, having complete control of himself, and I 
thought I might be mistaken in my diagnosis of his face. 

He began by saying, “I have just been reading in a book by 
one of your Chiuese scholars, a Mr. Giles, that ‘ The Chinese are a 
nation of liars! If innate ideas were possible the idea of lying 
would form the foundation stone of the Chinese miud. They lie by 
instinct; at any rate they lie from imitation, and improve their powers 
in this respect by the most assiduous practice. They seem to prefer 
lying to speaking the truth, even when there is no stake at issue; 
and as for shame at being found out the very feeling is unfamiliar 
to them. The gravest and most serious works in Chinese literaturo 
abound in lies; their histories lie, and their scientific works lie. 
Nothing in China seems to have escaped this taint.” 

“ Well,” I asked, “ Is it not true ? ” 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ I frankly admit that lying is the most 
common of all sins. It is everywhere and in everything ; it is the 
most common fault of the Chinese as it is of the people of every 
* From the Chautauguan. 
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other country in which I have been ; it is in every business and in 
every profession ; and not more than one man has ever lived from 
the time of your Patriarch Abraham to your time and miue, who was 
not at some time in his life a liar. Have you ever known a little 
child who did not have to be taught to tell the truth? and have you 
ever known a child that did not learn to lie itself? 

The world is literally crammed with lies,—lies that are told, lies 
that are acted, lies that are looked and lies that are only hinted at. 
A wink, a sneer, a shrug of the shoulders, a raising of the eye-brows, 
a looking askance. Some tell lies themselves, others tell them by 
proxy; some act lies themselves, others act them by proxy; and 
almost everything in art and nature is made to serve men in this 
respect. Let me illustrate, and please do not expect me to use only 
Ohinese illustrations, for as you know I have lived four years in that 
great American center of learning—Boston—the Hub of the United 
States, and some think the Hub of the universe, and much of what 
X saw was there, but it can just as easily be seen iu any other 
American city. 

‘ The theological building is a stone building; is it not?’ 
a friend asked me one day. ‘No/ I answered, ‘the theological 
building is a great brick and mortar lie with a stone front/ That 
building is a fair type of man. He always wants the best (looking) 
side out. He is more anxious about how he seems than what he is. 
He is constantly polishing rather than purifying. He is gold-washed, 
gold-plated, silver-plated, nickel-plated, plated, but not pure—not 
solid. He is far more careful of what he says than what he thinks. 
Tongues drop honey while hearts are filled with gall. The face is 
the lawn, the heart is the back-lawn. 

Notice how early the young child begins to lie. The people at 
T‘ungchou were compelled to send a boy home for stealing. Before 
sending him they asked him what he had to say for himself. He 
said: ‘At home I was accustomed to steal from my mother, and 
Miss Evans seemed so much like my mother that 1 stole from her.' 
It may truly be said of the lives of mauy people as the Scotch poet 
Burns said of some books, that they are 

‘.Lies from end to end.’ 

As a little child it holds the candy in its mouth while it presents 
its empty hands to its companion and says in indistinct accents, ‘IPs 
don/ As a youth it practices what the Irish poet Moore sang, that 
‘ Lies are, my dear, the soul of loving’:’ 

and as a husband or wife it adopts the principle of Hudibras, that 

‘ Marriage at best is but avow, 

Which all men either break or bow. 

And rather than a lie confess, 

W T ith greater strive to make it less,’ 
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“You know,” he continued, “ what lies you Americans practice 
in your love affairs. You lie by sighing. Some one has said :— 

‘ Of the size of her hand you may judge by her glove, 

For there is needed no art, 

But you never can judge the depth of the love 
Of a maid by the sighs of her heart: ’ 

and this could be as well said of a inau as of a ‘ maid’—as well of the 
Chinese as of any others. 

You know that the Chinese use a 4 middle-man ’ or ‘ go-between’ 
to arrange their matches. Now, in all the world there are no greater 
liars than these go-betweens. They lie to the young man and 
his parents about the young woman ; they lie to the parents of the 
young woman about the young man. The young man knows this, 
and so he bribes the go-between to think of a plan to allow him to 
see his betrothed. The go-between takes the money and promises to 
have the vouny: lady ride along a certain street at a certain time, 
and the young man may stand on the corner and see her g) by in 
the cart; but if the young woman happens to have a homely face 
he substitutes a handsome one, who rides unconsciously along that 
street, and the go-between walks off with his ill-gotten gaius, 

I have heard that nothing will make an American so mad as 
to call him a liar. A Chinese does not mind it. He recognizes the 
truth of what vour Psalmist ‘said in his haste/ that * all men are 
liars.’ You Americans do not recognize it, and yet you are aware 
how full of lies is your social system. Invitations to call are follow¬ 
ed by silent wishes that they will not be accepted. Those familiar 
with society are not often deceived, and act another lie by courteous¬ 
ly pretending to accept what they know was not meant, and which 
they intend never to accept. You have heard how that young man, 
unfamiliar with social sins, accepted such a false invitation and was 
told by the ignorant servant that 4 missus says she’s out.’ 

I do not need to tell you of the lies that are told by persons 
in their efforts at compliments; of the lies that are acted in their 
efforts to appear well; of how many people you have in America 
whose ancestors came over in the—what-do-you-call-it ship—the 
Mayfloiver. All these are more familiar to you than to me. These, 
with the lies that are told iu tea-party gossip, in slander, and in 
what you call back-biting, are enough to put you in the same cate¬ 
gory in which Mr. Giles puts us— a nation of liars” 

44 How many of your ladies,” he asked, 44 would tell you the 
truth if you asked them their age?” I was rather offended at his 
putting my countrymen down as a nation of liars, and when he 
sprung this question on me I was unprepared for it, and without 
stopping to think what I was saying I answered :—• 

,e All under sixteen would tell you the truth,” 
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This provoked a smile in my almond-eyed, but rather sleek friend, 
and at first I did not see the poiut of the joke, and when I did see it 
I added to my friend’s amusement and my own embarrassment by 
saying 

“ Yes, all under tweuty would tell you the truth/’ 

Without further noticing what I had said he continued 
“ I noticed this conversation in one of the papers a few 
days ago i 

Horace ‘ 1 say, David, how old do you think Miss Jones is ? 
Her aunt says she is only twenty-one/ 

David (a clerk in a store). ‘ Aw, yes, marked down from thirty- 
three to be disposed of at a bargain, don’t you see V 

I have noticed very many such bits of humor iu your news¬ 
papers, and have taken them as evidence that you all recognize the 
fact that your women lie about their age, and that you, for some 
reason which I cannot understand, overlook the matter, or treat it as 
a joke. Why any one should be ashamed of the dignity which age 
adds is incomprehensible to me.” 

“Well,” said I, “what you say of our social customs is partly true, 
but you are mistaken about its entering into our professional life.” 

“In that you are mistaken,” be answered. “ What I have just 
said about your social customs, may be said of your professional men 
as well. One day I went to a dentist to have him examine one of 
my teeth, which I thought had begun to decay. That dentist found 
seven iu Very Critical condition, and advised me to have them filled 
at once, and as my teeth were very good teeth, except for the 
decayed places, he advised me to have them all filled with gold. 
From his serious manner I could not doubt that lie was advising me 
for mV own good, and 1 asked him if he had time to attend to them 
He was very Imsy, but he would consult his book and fix a time. 

To-morrow at eleven o’clock—from eleven to twelve—I shall be 
busy up to that time.’ I called. I called a little early, and fbuud him 
reading a novel, the person 5e had expected had not come. Each 
day it was the same until the work was completed, and I began 
to suspect that as he was a young dentist he might not be so busy 
asT had at first suspected. At my request he gave me the bill, which 
was thirty-two dollars, but as I was ‘a special friend’—I had never 
spoken to him except when I was introduced to- him a few days 
before—he had marked it down to twenty-five dollars. 

This same thing appeared in a bill that was presented to me 
by a physician,—*u bill of twenty-one dollars was marked down to 
fourteen, because we were ‘special friends.’ 

A young physician once told me that their professor told them, 
while in the medical school, that after they had put out their sign 
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they should go out for a drive every day, and drive as fast as if they 
were going to see a patient at the point of death. 

“I have heard of other physicians who had their servants call 
them out of ehurch, to give the i.mpression that they were over¬ 
burdened with work, and that when such a physician found a patient 
less careful perhaps than he ought to be, he would apply large, 
incomprehensible medical terms to some trifling indisposition, and 
make the patient believe he was almost at the point of death. 
I have even heard that physieiaus with a small practice and a rich 
patient have been knowu to ‘pluck the goose,’ as they call it, by 
giving medieine to make the patient ill when he began to recover 
too rapidly, and then blame the relapse on the carelessness of the 
patient. Ilave you nob heard of sueh things P ” 

“Yes” said I, “lam afraid I have, now you speak of them. 
But whatever our dentists and doctors may do our teachers and 
lecturers cannot be said to lie.” 

“ You must not be too certaiu of that,” he answered, “ Your 
teacher will say that his school was never before in as prosperous a 
condition as it is now, when indeed its condition may be exactly the 
reverse. A man by the name of Walton records this story:— 

“As I was on the way to school I passed the teacher and a lady, 
who inquired how her son was getting along. The teacher said he 
was getting along well—very well. In the course of the day the 
teacher said to that same boy, when he failed to spell a word, ‘ John 
Ellis, you are the most indolent and worst-behaved hoy in school. 
I saw your mother this morning, and I had a good mind to tell her 
what kind of a boy you are. I will do so if you do not do better.’ 

And you say your lecturer will not lie? Why, Sir, your 
lecturer will say that for want of time—when, in truth, it is for 
want of something more to say—we must postpone the further 
discussion of this subjeet until some future day. The speaker who 
is not thoroughly charged will take fifteen minutes to tell his 
audience how utterly impossible it is to discuss such a subject iu 
an hour’s time. He will apologize for not being prepared to speak 
on a subject on which he has spent hours, days, perhaps weeks 
of study. I clipped the following from a recent newspaper : After- 
dinner Speaker. ‘Unprepared as I am—unprepared as I—er—un¬ 
prepared as ’— 

His wife (across the table): ‘Why, Tom, you had it all by heart 
this afternoon, go on now, and stop your apologies.’ 

A nation’s jokes are a fair index of its moral ideas. If its 
jokes are vulgar, its people are vulgar. If it jokes about sacred 
things, it cares little for sacred things. If it works its lies up into 
jokes, it cannot rebuke men for lying. We cannot speak lightly 
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of what we reverence, or of those whom we reverence or love, 
neither can we laugh at what we hate. What we love truly we 
reverence profoundly; and what we hate bitterly we despise so 
utterly that we cannot enjoy it as a piece of wit or humor. 

Your lecturer, your debater, your public speaker, will try to 
substitute jokes for arguments, and tickle you into agreeing with 
him, rather than win you by reason, and then flatter you by 
pretending that you have been won by argument and logic. The 
very structure of his lecture is often a lie, for is it not your prin¬ 
ciple that an address should have a good introduction and conclusion 
whatever the body of it may be?—-like the sole of a cheap shoe— 
good at the top and bottom, but filled iu with pasteboard or shav¬ 
ings, filled in with the loud thunder of other men which he has 
stolen and given as his own, with little orphan thoughts which he 
kidnaps and introduces as his own children without even changing 
their clothes.” 

“ I suppose it is not necessary,” X said, “ to pretend that our 
lawyers do not lie. It would be impossible to make you believe it.” 

“It would be impossible to make yourself believe it,” he 
retorted. “ I have found your papers filled with jokes about the 
lies of lawyers. Is it not true,” he asked, “ that the words lawyer 
and lies are often considered by you synonymous terms ? Never¬ 
theless, I do not think that all lawyers are necessarily liars, nor 
indeed that all of them habitually lie; but I can easily see the great 
temptations that are placed before them. 

Here, for instance, is a lawyer. A murder case is brought to 
him. A large sum of money is offered with it. He does uot seek 
to know if the man is guilty—if he is guilty he prefers not to 
k now __he even refuses to know it. He prepares the case, relying on 
his ignorance and ingenuity. He tries to confuse the witnesses 
of the prosecution. He tries to suppress all evidence that would be 
detrimental to the prisoner. He tries by flattering the jury to win 
their favor, and at the same time prejudice them against the 
prosecution and his witnesses. If he cannot prove the prisoner 
innocent he tries to cast a doubt upon his guilt, knowing that the 
prisoner has the benefit of the doubt, and that a doubt is as good in 
the eyes of the law as innocence. 

You must remember that what I have just mentioned are only 
the great lie structures, to build which it takes as many little lies as 
it requires bricks to build the court-house. The lawyers must lie, 
they must cause the witnesses to lie, and the prisoner to lie, and then 
if possible subtly misrepresent the testimony to the jury. 

I noticed a few days ago the following, which indicates how 
lawyers try to confuse the witnesses :— 
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Lawyer: 1 Yon say that the prisoner accidentally shot himself 
in the leg.’ 

Witness: ‘Ido.’ 

‘ Was there anything in the gun ? ’ 

‘ I do not know.’ 

‘Now will you please state to the jury how the man shot 
himself, remembering that you do not know whether the gun was 
loaded or not.’ 

‘ Well, I suppose the gun was like a lawyer’s mouth—went 
off whether there was anything in it or not.’ 

This was given as a joke to be laughed at, instead of a lie to 
be condemned; and I confess I laughed at it. 

As to your American politician and our Chinese official—yes, 
I see a smile passing over your face—their reputation is such, 
their lies are so common and so generally recognized that I will not 
mention them.” 

“You have dealt rather roughly with all our professions,” 
said I, “sorely yon do not think our clergymen lie,” 

“If I had any desire to ridicule the various professions because 
of their shortcomings I am sure I should pass over this one,” he 
answered, “ for the sake of its master, and because clergymen are 
the representatives of the highest element of man’s nature. I 
believe they are more free from this evil than any other class of 
men. I have no desire to ridicule them, nor any of the professions 
for their shortcomings. But it is only too sad that the condition of 
the social, professional and business world demands that a better 
tongue than mine, and a better pen than yours, point out these 
variations from truth and try to correct this growiug tendency 
to falsehood. 

I asked a Swiss clergyman what he thought was the lie most 
common to ministers. He auswered without a moment’s hesitation, 

‘ Dey all tell you deir church is in de best condition it ever was— 
deir congregation is steadily increasing.’ 

I once heard a Doctor of Divinity say to a class of theological 
students : * When I preach on giving tithes I take a text from the 

Old Testament and show that they gave a tenth. Then I take my 
collection. The next Sunday I take a text from the New Testament 
and show that there is nothing in it which strictly indicates that 
they taught that tithes should be given.’ 

But the place, perhaps, where ministers are most tempted to 
lie is in funeral sermons and epitaphs. I noticed somewhere that 
‘the tombstone is about the only thing that can stand upright and 
lie on its face at the same time,’ another of your jokes about lying, 
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under the most solemn and sacred circumstances in the world, and 
yet we are the nation of liars.” 

“If you thus speak of our professional men,” said I, “it is 
useless for me to try to defend our business men. But perhaps you 
do not care to speak of them.” 

“ Indeed I do want to speak of them,” he replied. “ I have 
thought very much of your busiuess untruthfulness, and I have 
come to the conclusion that lying is carried to such an exteut in 
business circles, and seems to business men so necessary to success, 
that the man who does it most and can do it neatest and best, 
without having it appear on the surface, is called—not by the name 
1 would dub him but—an enthusiastic business man. 

“I often noticed the ‘ Boards’ in Boston, and have frequently 
seen two or three of ‘the greatest shows on earth J advertised as 
being in the city at the same time. There are a dozen places where 
one can get ‘the best 5-c. cigar in the city,’ though all these 
cigars are of a different make; and as many of the cheapest places in 
the city to buy groceries. 

A book edited by a D. D. and published by one of the largest 
publishing houses of one of the largest churches in the United 
States, was advertised in a Sunday School journal do be ‘ worth its 
weight in gold.’ I weighed the book and found it is weighed six and 
a half pounds. You need only to look at the advertisements in a 
few of the papers to find a dozen of the ‘ best selling articles in 
the world,’ nor will all these advertisements be found in secular 
newspapers. Your religious press is more enthusiastic than wise in 
its insertion of advertisements. 

Another way in which yonr business firms lie, is by placing 
cards in the windows on the articles to be sold with such statements 
as the following:— 

Former price $3.25, present price $1.75, $2.50. 

Marked down from $5.50 to $3.99. 

Goods selling at 50 c. on the dollar. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples. You have seen more 
of this than I, and you know to what a lamentable extent your 
business men thus vary from the truth. You know further that an 
employer lies to the clerk about the price of goods, the clerk lies to 
the customer, and the customer lies about the price of the same 
goods in another store. One lie calls for another to back it upj 
it takes a dozen more to support that one and a gross to support 
that dozen. Lies cannot travel alone; they go in troops like your 
stage players. 

Another class of your business men lie to secure your patronage 
by promising to have your work done at a certain time; then they 
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must tell another lie when you call for the goods, to excuse them¬ 
selves for not having them ready. How about j’our tailor and 
dressmaker ? 

The following is another illustration of your indifference to 
this lying in business circles :— 

Prospective purchaser (to real estate dealer): * What ought 
those lots in Washabaugh’a Addition to be worth apiece?’ 

‘Those lots? "Why that’s all swampland. I woutdu’b give 
five dollars a dozen for them, sir.’ 

‘Why, Washabaugii told me this morning he was going to pub 
them into your bands to sell them.’ 

‘ H’m, Washabaugh’s Addition , did you say P Why—er— 
Washabaugh’s lots, h’m, why, dash it, man ! Those lots in 
Washabaugh’s Addition, with a little drainage—would be cheap at 
$600 apiece.’ 

I say once more that a nation’s jokes are a fair index of its 
moral ideas. As long as it jokes about—•” 

“Now,” said I, “what has aroused you on this subject of 
lying? What is your object in telling me all these things about 
my countrymen ? ” 

He looked at me with one of his sweetest smiles. There was 
nothing sarcastic about him as was sometimes the case. He arose 
from his chair with a thoughtful expression creeping over his 
features as the smile passed off. He arranged his cap and smoothed 
down his silken garments. 

“I will tell you,” he said, “If I had the opportunity, as you 
have, through newspapers and magazines, to call the attention of 
my people to this matter of lying I would make a strenuous effort 
to do so. Your magazines have articles on almost every subject, 
but I have never yet seen one on this, and yet how awfully your 
people as well as mine sin in this respect. You have large 
magazines which are read by a great number of young people through¬ 
out the various churches. I would ask these young people to use 
every effort in their power to induce people to stop lying; to live 
honestly ; and if they cannot live houestly —to die honestly. I would 
ask them to throw their influence against putting the largest apples, 
the largest potatoes, the largest oranges, the largest strawberries on 
the top of the basket; to stop sanding the sugar and watering the 
syrup, to stop looking lies, and acting lies, and telling lies, and tell the 
truth, and shame the”—here he paused an instant, and as he bowed 
himself out of the door he repeated, “Shame the man next door 
to them.” 



Mission Work in Pyeng-yang, Korea 

BY REV. H. LOOMIS, AGENT A. B. S. 

f UE city of Pyeng-yang is by far the most important; city in 
Northern Korea. Previous to the late war it had a population 
estimated at 100,000. It was formerly the capital, and is still 
the chief city of Pyeug-yang-do, the northernmost of the eight 
provinces into which the country was formerly divided. 

In past years the city has had the reputation of being the wick¬ 
edest city in Korea. It was famed for its fair dancing girls, whose 
numbers Were said to have been recruited from the most important 
and influential families in the city. 

Up to the year 1890 only two short visits had been made to 
Pyeng-yang by any of the Protestant missionaries. A few books 
had been distributed, but no converts had been made. 

In August, 1890, Rev. Mr. Moffett, of the Presbyteriau Mission, 
went there and remained for two weeks. The appearance of a 
foreigner on the street at that time was sure to attract a crowd, and 
as he passed along the common expression was, “ What has brought 
that black rascal among us?” The hooting at him of the boys was a 
common and almost universal experience; and there were even 
threats to stone him. 

Mr. Moffett had been in the country only seven months, and 
was therefore unable to preach; but he succeeded in winning the 
confidence and friendship of some who were very helpful to him 
since. 

The next spring the visit was renewed, and lasted for five days. 
With the aid of an evangelist, some attempt was made to reach the 
people by a Sunday service held at the inn. About ten persons 
were present. 

In the winter of 1892 it was decided to make Pyeng-yang a 
permanent station ; and the following year Rev. Mr. Moffett and Rev. 
Mr, Lee went there to settle. Id the month of February property 
was purchased and permanent work begun. 

By this time the people of the city had become much more 
friendly than at first; but the magistrate and his underlings disliked 
the presence of foreigners, and were determined to drive them out. 

Soon after the houses had been purchased the man who sold 
them, and the broker who had assisted in the negotiations, were ar¬ 
rested and imprisoned; and a rnob surrounded the house and de¬ 
manded that it be vacated and restored to the owner at ouce. This 
was nut, however, on account of the ill-feeling of the people, but was 
owiug to au order from the governor saying that unless the foreign- 
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ers were driven out and the property given up the chief men of the 
ward would have their heads cut off. 

Seeing the great mob assembled about the house Mr. Moffett 
went to the door aud said to them, “ What do you Want? We are 
here to do no harm to you, but are your friends.” Theu they replied, 
“Yes, we know that, and we do not want to drive yon away, bat 
unless we do so the officials will cut off our heads.” 

Then Mr. Moffett said, “We are not going to break the laws ; 
and I will go and see the governor aud settle the matter with him.” 

That night Mr. Moffett called upon the ward officers and told 
them that if his staying there meant that they would be killed he was 
willing to leave. But it would only be on their account, as the property 
had been legally purchased, and he had a perfect right to stay. They 
were not unfriendly, but much troubled, aud begged him to leave. 

The nest morning Mr. Moffett saw the governor, and asked him 
if he had told the head men if they did not drive him out they would 
be put to death. At first he evaded the question; but afterwards 
said he had uot. Then Mr. Moffett asked that he would please in¬ 
form the people that no such order had been given. 

The man promised to do so, and to release those who had been 
imprisoned. In the meantime Mr. Moffett instructed his helper to 
return the property, in order to avoid any further trouble. 

But what was at first a source of anuoyance and disappointment 
resulted favorably to the mission work at last. Property was after¬ 
wards procured on better terms and in a more favorable location. 
In the fall of 1893 systematic work was begun in the way of Tract 
and Scripture distribution, talking about Christianity with those who 
came, addressing little groups of hearers on the street and giving 
instruction to a class of catechumens. 

In January, 1894, seven meu were baptized. These, with others^ 
began at once to tell their friends and neighbors what they had learn¬ 
ed. In this way many became interested, and some were brought to a 
knowledge of Christ before they had met or heard a missionary. 

During the absence of Mr. Moffett aud Mr. Lee on the 9th of 
May, 1894, seven of the native Christians were holding a prayer 
meeting at the bi>use belonging to the mission, when a number of 
officials entered and began to beat them with great severity. Cords 
for binding criminals were then produced and their hands made fast 
behind their backs, Then they were taken to prison. The reason 
given for this treatment was that an order had come from the king 
to kill all who were Christians, The man who had sold the house 
was arrested at the same time, although he was not a Christian. 

On the way to the prison all were released, except the helper of 
Mr. Moffett and the former owner of the house. 
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On the same night a helper connected with the Methodist Mis* 
sion, and the uian who had seld them the property which they occupied, 
were seized and imprisoned. 

The next morning Dr. Hall, of the Methodist Mission, went to see 
the governor, and was told that the governor was asleep and could not 
see him. Then he went to the prison and found the men confined in 
stocks in such a manner as to cause them great suffering. During 
the course of the day all of them were beaten and money extorted 
from them by the cruel jailors. Then they were told that unless they 
would revile Grod, and sever their connection with the missionaries 
they would be put to death. 

The owners of the property accepted the conditions, and were at 
once released. Efforts were tbeu made to induce the Christians to 
renounce their faith; but amid all their suffering, and in the face of 
apparent death, they refused to deny their Lord and Master. 

Concluding that no relief could be obtained in Pyeng-yang 
Dr. Hall sent a telegram to the British representative in Seoul, 
informing him of the imprisonment of the Christians and his own 
danger. The English Charge d’Affaires and the American Minister 
took up the matter at once aud insisted that the Korean government 
should order the release of these men and give suitable protection to 
Dr. Hall and his family. 

These demands were at first disregarded. The English repre¬ 
sentative then threatened to send a gun-boat to Pyeng-yang, and 
this aroused the government to a sense of the gravity of the situation. 
The result was a telegram to release the prisoners and give Dr. Hall 
ample protection. But that night a large stone was hurled through 
Dr. Hall’s room with the evident intention of killing any .one who 
was within. 

"When Mr. Moffett heard what had happened he hastened back 
to Pyeng-yang as fast as possible. Upon reaching there he found 
that the Christians had been greatly frightened, aud some had fled. 
By careful inquiry he ascertained that two minor officials were re¬ 
sponsible for what had occurred, but it was with the support of the 
governor. He then went to the acting mayor of the city and asked 
for protection. This was promised; but as he passed through the 
streets he was stoned and in great danger of his life. 

Then he Bettled down and resumed his work. But the number 
of inquirers and visitors was small. A few, however, came as before, 
aud thus evinced their courage aud sincerity. 

A mouth later came rumours of a new persecution. Threats 
were made by the governor aud his underlings that the native Christ¬ 
ians and Mr, Moffett were to be killed. 
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Just then came the war between Japan and China; and the 
Korean government appealed to' the TJ. S. Minister for his kind 
interference in their behalf. The Minister replied that he would give 
no assistance as long as au American citizen at Pyeng-yang was in 
danger of his life, aud both the Christians aud those in Mr. Moffett’s 
employ had been imprisoned aud tortured, and there had been no 
redress. 

The result was the government at once ordered that the officials 
who were concerned in the persecution should be punished, and money 
that had been extorted refunded. The prompt and decided action 
of the foreign representatives was a useful lesson, and the Korean 
officials have thus got some new ideas as to their own duties and the 
rights of the people. The fact that Mr. Moffett stood by the Christ¬ 
ians through all their troubles and dangers gave him great influence 
and popularity among those who knew him. 

When the news that the Japanese army had entered the capital 
and taken possession of the palace reached Pyeng-yang the whole city 
was thrown into the wildest confusion. People fled in all directions; 
aud the only place where there was quiet and peace was at the home 
of the missionaries. Women came by the score, saying that here was 
the only place where there was not confusion and dismay. 

Soon after the Chinese troops took possession of the city, the 
Christians held a prayer meeting, and at its close told Mr. Moffett 
'that they had come to the conclusion that he ought to leave. The 
heads of several Japanese scouts could be seen fastened upon the 
walls of the city, and no foreigner was safe. Upon application to the 
commander of the Chinese troops an escort was furnished to Mr. 
Moffett, and he was conducted outside of their lines. The Christians 
scattered through all the regiou round about. 

Fifteen days after the city was captured by the Japanese army 
Mr. Moffett and Mr. Lee returned. Although but few Koreans were 
left in the city the uews of their return spread rapidly throughout 
the surrounding region, and multitudes came thronging back to 
welcome them in the warmest terms. That such a welcome should 
come from people they had never known, and from all classes, 
was a great surprise, as well as most gratifying. Strange as it 
may appear the preseuce of the missionaries in the city did more 
than anything else to quiet the minds of the people and restore 
confidence. 

For some time it was impossible to remain in the city on account 
of the stench from the dead bodies of the Chinese soldiers. In this 
way Dr. Hall contracted disease of which he died. Just as soon as it 
was safe to do so Mr. Moffett and Mr. Lee returned and resumed 
their work. 
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The scattered Christians gradually came back and resumed their 
occupations. As the result of their dispersion the Gospel was 
spread throughout all that region. Those who had purchased books 
before the war, took them in their flight and read them to the people 
wherever they went. The spreading of the truth by these Christians 
has opened the way for the work of the missionaries in all that 
section of the country. 

From that time the work in Pyeng-yang and vicinity has gone 
rapidly forward. The native Christians have not been satisfied with 
the assurance that Christ was their Savior, but they have caught 
the spirit of their teachers and tried to make Christ known to all 
around them. Many have become voluntary evangelists, aud gone 
out to tell others in the city and country of One who is able to 
save to the uttermost all who come by faith to Him. 

A colporteur of the American Bible Society recently visited that 
part of Korea, and reports that through a very extensive region the 
people were deeply interested in Christianity and the converts were 
multiplying everywhere through the voluntary efforts of the natives 
and often without any knowledge or assistance from the missionaries. 
In one village he found a chapel had been built and services con¬ 
ducted for some time before any missionary knew of it, and when 
Rev. Mr. Lee visited there he received in one evening forty-two 
catechumens. 

A man named Chai went to see a relative who was a Christian. 
During the visit he heard the Gospel aud found Christ. After he re¬ 
turned home he began to preach to his friends and neighbors, and 
in a short time twenty persons became Christians. The only books 
and help that they had were a Testament and Catechism, in which 
was a form of prayer and five hymns. Every Sunday, and on other 
days, they met, read the Testament and the prayer and repeated the 
hymns. 

So great are the changes being wrought on all sides the mis¬ 
sionaries are filled with gratitude and wonder at the constant aud 
marvelous transformations going on before them all the time. 

About one year ago Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop visited Pyeng- 
yang and attended some of the Sabbath services. As a traveller 
she had visited many mission fields and seen much of mission work. 
It is her testimony that the work in Pyeng-yang is the most impres¬ 
sive of any that she has seen in any part of the world. The eager 
crowds that flocked to the services, the beaming faces of those who 
had experienced the saving power of Christ in their hearts, and the 
solemn awe that brooded over all the gathered throng, told beyond 
all question that this was the result of Divine power. In her words 
“ it shows that the Spirit of God moves on the earth, and that the 
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old truths of sin, judgment, to come, of the Divine justice and love, 
of the atonement, and of the necessity for holiness, have the same 
power a3 in the apostolic days to transform the lives of men.” 

Amid all that is so unsettled and unsatisfactory it was inex¬ 
pressibly cheering to find that the Gospel of Christ is sufficient to 
satisfy every need; and in the hearts of the believers there was a 
peace and joy that lifted them above all the outward and wretched 
environment. 

Three times daring the past year the Church building has been 
enlarged, in order to accommodate the crowds that came and pressed 
to hear. And yet the accommodations are still too small. It is not 
unusual to have 500 persons at a service; and the number ordinarily 
present is limited on account of the lack of space. 

Of course the missionaries are overwhelmed with the constant 
demands upon their time and strength. But there has been a satisfac¬ 
tion and joy in the service which only those who have experienced 
the same can know. 

In October, 1895, there were repcrted 73 baptized Christians and 
185 catechumens. During 1896 there were added 135 by baptism ; 
and the number of catechumens had increased to 503. There were 
also connected with the station 22 preaching places, with 12 church 
buildings; and the money for the erection of these buildings has 
been nearly all contributed by the native Christians. 

These figures are some indication of the extent and importance 
of the work ; and yet how feeble are such reports to give a complete 
idea of all that has been accomplished. No picture can describe 
the degradation and wretchedness of the ordinary Korean homes. 
Of what are regarded as essentials to comfort and happiness in 
enlightened aud Christiau lands they know almost nothing. Of the 
future, also, the ordinary Korean has no knowledge, and lives in utter 
darkness. Literally and truly they are “ without hope and without 
God in the world.” 

But when the light of the knowledge of Christ has once entered 
their hearts it transforms their whole life. The hope of Korea to-day 
is not in the introduction of the outward forms of civilization, but in 
the renovating power of Christianity. It is that and that alone 
that can work such a social, moral and political transformation as will 
make the nation a united, prosperous and happy people. God is 
doing His part. Will the Christians in the home lands do theirs ? 
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State of the Missions whose Head-quarters 
are at Hangchow for the year (pg $) ending 
February 1, 1897. 


Missionary Societies, Missions 
and Churches. 

Actual Com¬ 
municants. 

M. F. 

Adults bap¬ 
tized during 
the year. 
M. F. 

Applicants 
for Baptism. 

M. F. 

Contributions 
to tbe 

Church. Poor. 

Remarks. 

CHURCH ■ 
MISSION¬ 
ARY 

SOCIETY,, 

1864, Hangchow .. 
Adm. by Letters 
[ 1875, Sicw-skm, \ 
Fuyang, etc. / 

1 1877, Chu-ki, Nat. Ch. 

45 SO 

19 17 

12 13 

148J227 79 

224 139 

*14 

1 7 

43 24 

58 31 

2 1 

10 6 

*66 *33 

78 40 

$tl45 f 26.70 

26 2 

110 12 

281 40.70 

* Includes 

7 lepers, 
t Paid up. 

% M. F. 
approx, est. 
§ Not in¬ 
cluding 
more than 
100 “ad¬ 
herents.” 

Totals .. .. 

SS3- 

89 

§118 

8321.70 

AMERICAN"V 1865, Hangchow .. 
PRESBYTE- Sw-z .. .. 

RIAN r 1890, Hai-mng 

BOARD. 18? 5 , Tong-yang .. 

(NORTH.) J 

Totals .. ■ • 

69 37 

24 15 

5 1 

49 50 

7 3 

2 

1 

6 

16 3 

10 3 

No 

10 3 

$209 30 

77.50 9.80 
returns. .. 


147 103 

286.50 39.80 

250 

19 

13 

8326.30 

CHINA * 

INLAND 

MISSIONS 

1866, Hangchow 
Siao-ghan 
Chu-ki * .. .. 
Sin-dzen .. .. 

Txeh-ky‘i .. .. 
Yu-'ang t . • • • 

Lin-an X . 

An-kyih .. ■■ 

27 29 

11 12 

32 13 

9 5 

6 

9 S 

33 9 

7 1 

4 

3 

6 

'7 !! 

16 4 

!! *2 

7 3 

5 

6 2 

- 4 1 

22 8 

$42.80 14.50 
25.32 4.25 

15 4 

6 2.34 

3 .56 

15 3.40 

IS 4 

8.50 .75 

* For Ch. 
building in 
three years 
$400. 

t Ditto, 

$ 10 

X Ditto. 

$ 30 

Totals .. .. 

134 82 

8128.62 33,80 

216 

20 

30 

$102.42 

$440 

AMER. PRESB. \ 1808, Hangchow 
BOARD 

(SOUTH.) J Totals .. - 

58 84 

9 18 

14 17 

8119.69 21.92 


142 

27 

31 

8141.61 

Present Aggregate, 1897 .. 

Reported in 1896 .. .. 

Imperfect Returns 1895 .. .. 

Reported in 1894 .. .. 

„ 1393 .. .. 

„ 1892 .. .. 

„ 1891 - •• 

„ 1890 .. .. 

„ 1889 .. .. 

isss .. .. 

Returns lost. 

Reported in 1884 .. 

971 

876 

685 

662 

575 

486 

443 

430 

442 

350 

155 

131 

79 

105 

98 

82 

63 

32 

30 

36 

192 

189 

nV 

115 

93 

137 

109 

75 

69 

i\ 

$951.09 *C.I. 
750.01 

707.14 

718.34 

624 

550 

514.67 

496.13 

411.80 

320 

M. $440 


February 2nd, 1897 


G. E. Motile. 
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Mr Mott in Japan. 

S R. JOHN R. MOTT was invited to Japan in 1894 by Rev, 
Messrs. K. Ibuka, Y. Honda and T. Kozaki, the presidents 
respectively of three of the principal Mission colleges. Ha 
arrived in Nagasaki on November 9oh, and thence visited in order 
Nagasaki, Yamaguchi, Fukuoka, Kumamoto, Kyoto, Kobe, Osaka, 
Okayama, Nagoya, Sendai, Tokyo and Yokohama. Of these places 
all but the last mentioned are seats of important government schools 
or colleges; eight of the twelve also having Mission schools and 
colleges. Thus he visited almost all of the principal government 
institutions for male students, and quite all of the Mission schools 
for boys. 

His tour from the first took on a more evangelistic character 
than it had assumed in other lands. Indeed he seemed driven to 
this by the large audiences of unbelievers which the government 
schools everywhere furnished him ; from the outset the~meetiug 3 were 
remarkable in this respect. In Nagasaki it was found to be impos¬ 
sible to secure a theatre such as is usually used for evangelistic mass 
meetings, and it was felt that but few students from the government 
schools would come to the Church in Deshima—the islaud to which 
in former times the residence of the Hutch and Portuguese traders 
was limited—-but as the auditorium began to fill to overflowing with: 
young men in the uniforms of the government medical, normal and 
middle schools, one of the oldest missionaries remarked, “ Would 
any of us have believed this possible 1” 

The same thing occurred at Yamaguchi , where 500 government 
school students crowded into and around the little Presbyterian 
Church (seating only 200) and, the windows being open, remained, 
most of them standing, during the three hours occupied by the 
address, and the inquiry meetings following. At Kumamoto the 
meeting held under the auspices of the Young Meu’s Christian 
Association of the government college assembled and packed the 
place, so that the doors had to be loeked thirty minutes before the 
advertized time. In Kyoto the Japanese professor, who presided at 
the meeting, held in one of the large theatres on only twenty-four 
hours’ notice, said that it was the first entirely quiet theatre meeting 
he had ever known in Kyoto; indeed the 1100 young men present, 
though mostly from government schools and many from the schools 
of the neighbouring Buddhist temples, seemed to listen with breath¬ 
less attention. In Tokyo, under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
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Christian Association of the Imperial University, 1200 yonng men 
met in the central tabernacle to listen to his address. This is said 
to have been the largest audience ever assembled at a moral or 
religious meeting in the University district. 

As to Methods it should be noticed that Mr. Mott was exceed¬ 
ingly carefnl. Though in no case did his principal address require 
less than an hour and a half for delivery yet he invariably tried 
to follow it with a series of three, or four, and sometimes five after 
meetings, at which he sought to make the terms of salvation through 
Christ perfectly clear, and also to separate, by careful instruction and 
a peculiar sifting process, the earnest from those whom curiosity or 
misunderstanding had led to remain. Then, last of all, names and 
addresses were noted and given to resident pastors, missionaries 
and Christian teachers. In this way 225 names were taken; and 
even at this early date still others have been reported. The address 
which seemed to be most used of the Spirit was that on “The 
Characteristic Temptations of Students the World over”—treating 
particularly of impurity. 

In the Mission schools the evangelistic meetings were also 
accompanied by special work for the Christians in leading them 
to devote more attention to Bible study and secret prayer. His 
addresses on these subjects are to be published in both English and 
Japanese. 

Auother address, which was very helpful to all classes of young 
men, was the one treating of the “Present Movement towards Christ 
amongst the Students of the World.” The statistics which Mr. Mott 
presented graphically shewed that among students—and especially 
amongst scientific students—the percentage of those becoming 
Christians is vastly greater than that of the young manhood of the 
world outside the College and University communities. This was 
almost a revelation, and produced a Very healthy impression on all 
who beard it, encouraging the Christians and giving the non-Christ¬ 
ians something to think upon. 

The total number of schools and colleges visited was forty-two. 

Mr. Mott came to Japan not as Secretary of the American 
College Young Men’s Christian Association (though he had been 
eight years most actively at work in that capacity), nor as represent¬ 
ing the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions (although 
he is chairman of that Movement), but as the Honorary General 
Secretary of the World’s Student Christian Federation, which seeks 
to unite the College Young Men’s Christian Associations, the 
Christian Student Unions and other like societies of students for 
the following purposes as shown in the Constitution: — 
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“ To spread Christian knowledge among students and to lead 
students to become disciples of Jesus Christ as only Saviour—^true 
God and true man.” 

“To deepen the spiritual life of students.” 

“To enlist students in work of extending the kingdom of Christ 
throughout the whole world.” (The Student Volunteer Movement). 

Much of his time was therefore given to organizing new College 
Young Men’s Christian Associations and uniting the whole number 
into a Union, which should be the Japanese chapter of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. In this way he organized seventeen 
new Associations, bringing the total number in Japan up to twenty- 
eight ; of these twenty-eight just one-half are in government or 
non-Christian schools. This work of organizing culminated iu a 
convention held in Tokyo in the building of the Tokyo Young Men’s 
Christian Association on the 18th and 19th of January. There 
were present fourteen voting delegates, representing sixteen College 
Associations, and seventeen visiting delegates, representing several 
other institutions having no organizations of Christian students. 
The convention was presided over by Rev, K. Ibuka, M.A., Presi¬ 
dent of the Presbyterian College. The interest shewn in this matter 
was manifest by the presence of missionaries who had come from 
Nagasaki (five days’ journey from Tokyo), Kumamoto, Kobe, Osaka 
and Sendai; also by the presence of three presidents of Mission 
colleges. The organization effected is on a thoroughly evangelical 
basis (as is seen in the above quotation from the Constitution), and 
as President Ibuka well said, is a sign of the times in Japan and 
of the decided reaction in favour of conservative theology which 
has set in. 

The Central or Permanent Committee of the student Young 
Men’s Christian Association Union of Japan, is composed one-third 
of presidents of Mission schools, viz., Rev. Y. Honda (Methodist 
Episcopal), liev. K. Ibuka, M.A. (Presbyterian), Rev. S. Motoda, 
Ph. D. (Episcopal), Rev. M. Oshikawa (Reformed Church, Sendai) 
and Rev. U. Sasamori, Ph. D. (Methodist Episcopal, Nagasaki); 
one-third of representatives of government schools, viz., Mr. S. Ito 
(Imperial University), Mr. S. Koike (Kumamoto Koto Gakko), 
Mr. M. Kuribara (Sendai Koto Gakko), Prof. Y. Matsui (Yarna- 
guchi Koto Gakko) and Prof. H. Tamura (Trustee of the Build¬ 
ing of the Young Men’s Christian Association of the Kyoto 
Koto Gakko); one-third of missionaries especially interested, Rev. 
J. D. Davis, D.D., of Kyoto (A. B. C. F. M.), Rev. H. McC. E. 
Price, M.A., of Osaka (C. M. S.), Rev. S. H. Waiuright, M.D., of 
Kobe (Methodist Episcopal, South), Rev, Albertus Pieters, M.A., 
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of Nagasaki (Dutch Reformed), Prof. E. W. Clement, M.A., of 
Tokyo (American Baptist.) 

Mr. Mott lias again and again ascribed the success of his tour 
to the united prayers of the many members of Prayer Cycles com¬ 
posed of the friends of the College Associations in other lands, 
and to the earnest hearts which in Japan supported his work with 
their petitions even long before he reached Nagasaki. As to the 
prayer-spirit of the institutions themselves it is interesting to note 
■that of the four Associations which had evidently prepared for 
his work with the most earnest, united and prolonged prayer, two 
were in Mission colleges and two were in higher government 
■colleges. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that at present the greatest menace 
to the future welfare of Japan comes from the policy of the govern¬ 
ment in keeping its vast educational system not only purely secular 
in character, hut also in spirit essentially antagonistic to religious 
influence of any kind. In this light it will be seen that the action 
of these little groups of Christian students in banding themselves 
together for the purpose of praying and working for the conversion 
■of their fellow-students, has a peculiar significance, and is a reason 
for great thankfulness to Him who has thus led them to the work 
which apparently they alone can do. 

It is regretted that Mr. Mott’s time in Japan was so limited, 
and when one considers how his work was interrupted, first by the 
school examinations in December, then by the holidays, and finally 
by the death of the Empress-Dowager, which for a fortnight made 
nil public meetings impossible, it is surprising that he accomplished 
as much as he did. 

This pressure for time made it impossible to arrange formal 
meetings with missionaries except at three points. The last occasion 
of this kind was of a peculiarly pleasant character. Mr. Mott’s 
last days in Japan were, as is usual with last days, all too short 
for the many necessary things pressing for his attention, and it 
seemed impossible for him to make a new engagement. But the 
missionaries iusisted, and at the conclusion of his address on “The 
Meaning of the World-wide Student Movement towards Christ,” 
their spontaneous and very earnest expressions of approval and 
desire to co-operate betokened how deep an impression his work 
had made on the representatives of ail the evangelical bodies work¬ 
ing in Japan. 
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Amoy Congregational Union Annual Meetings. 

f HE 25th session of the above Union was held in the Kulongsu 
Chapel of the London Missiou from Friday. February 19th, to 
Monday, February 22nd. There were present at the various 
meetings four male missionaries, five lady missionaries, six native 
ordained pastors, forty-eight preachers, and about forty-five church 
delegates, without reckoning a number of other Christian workers 
and church members not strictly belonging to the Ro-hoey.* 

The chairman for the year was Pastor Chiu ()$), who lias been 
the superintendent of the Native Missionary Forward Movement in 
the adjoining prefecture of Tiug-ehiu for the past five years. He 
was for fifteen years the pastor of the oldest L. M. S. native Church 
at Thai-san in Amoy, and was only released a year ago from his con¬ 
nection with that Church that he might give his whole time to the 
new work. His address from the chair, on the opening day, was 
marked by a very thoughtful, earnest and reverent spirit, covering, 
as it did, a wide range of Christian activity. His seven-main points 
may be briefly stated thus:—1. Reverence for the Bible. 2. The 
upbuilding of Christian character. 3. Importance of good schools. 
4. Christian industries, o. Efficient native workers. 6. Purification 
of the Christian Church. 7. Wise and prayerful intercourse with all 
classes for spreading the Gospel. 

All the meetings, including the morning and evening prayer 
meetings, were characterised by great earnestness of purpose and a 
happy harmony of feeling. It was evident that the Holy Spirit was 
amongst us, and it was a time of stimulus and blessing to all who 
took part. When tho chairman’s address was over the rest of the 
first day was occupied in going through every church seriatim and 
enquiring from each delegate and preacher about the progress of 
the church in numbers, self-support and influence. During the 
giving of these reports opportunity is taken to discuss any serious 
matter that may crop up, and as the constitution of the assembly is 
entirely democratic every one has a right to speak, so long as it is 
to the point. I have appended the list of statistics at the end of this 
paper for convenience. 

On the Saturday Pastor Chiu gave a full account of the pro¬ 
gress of the new work in Ting-chiu at tho two chapels already opened 
at Bio-cheng ff) aud at Ho-tien |J|). I can summarise the 
facts briefly thus:— 

* H6-hoey is the Chinese name for Congregational Union, literally meaning 
“ Union Assembly. 51 
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1. Baptised Church members at the two places, 28, being an 
increase of 20 in the year. Five are women, and there are five 
children, making a total of 33 baptised people. 

2. Hearers preparing for baptism, about 80 in all, of whom one- 
fourth are womeu. Since ali the women in the region have natural 
feet it is easier to get them to come to worship. 

3. Boys’ day-schools. One at each place, under the charge of 
Sewtsai teachers, both of whom are now earnest Christians. The 
scholars number 22 all told, but only half of these are sons of 
members. 

4. Two deacons were chosen at Bio-ebeng in October last, and 
they are the most suitable men in the young Church. 

5. Self-support . A beginning has been already made in this 
important element of Church growth by the collecting of §8.00 a 
year for the ordinary expenses and §20.00 towards the support of 
the preacher. 

0. At Ho-tien a young Christian doctor, son of a preacher, has 
been distributing medicines of the more commonly needed kinds, 
with much good result in breaking down opposition and in enabling 
the people to understand and appreciate our motives. 

Owing partly to the good work done by this young doctor, and 
also to a visit paid to the Fu city itself by the Rev. F. P. Joseland 
and Mr. F. R. Johnson in October last, it was decided to open a 
chapel there and let the doctor do his dispensing work there 
instead of at Ho-tien. The two places are ouly twelve miles away. 
An attempt was made to begin work there five years ago, but the 
mandarins compelled the workers to retire. It is different now, as we 
are well received, aud have been asked by many influential people of 
the city to reopen our work. We made special collections during 
our meetings for the new move, and as much as §300.00 was 
promised, half of which sum was from the natives themselves. 
A young preacher was choseu to go up at once so as to learn the 
new dialect that he might soon be able to begin regular preaching in 
the city. The native pastor too will spend more of his time this year 
there than at the two places already opened. We hope therefore by 
getting a sound footing in the Fu city to be able later on to extend 
into the other various Hsien of the prefecture. 

On Saturday afternoon reports were given of several schools, 
the Amoy and Chiang-chiu Girls’ and Women’s Schools, as well as 
of the new kindergarten school begun by Miss Carling for Chinese 
little girls. While there is always room for improvement we have 
abundant cause for thankfulness that so many children aud women 
are regularly uuder Christian instruction, and that so many become 
active and successful Christian workers. As to the boys’ schools 
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one fact is noteworthy, that last year every teacher was a member 
of the Church. It was also decided in future to make every school¬ 
teacher a full member of Ho-hoey, in order to increase their sense of 
responsibility. They will have to bring a report of their schools 
each year. 

On Sunday morning two excellent papers were read, one by a 
pastor and the other by the head tutor of our Theological Hall, on 
“ How to improve the efficiency of schools of all kinds, so that they 
may become increasingly useful as handmaidens of the Church.” 

On Sunday afternoon earnest addresses were given on the 
Ting-chiu work, followed by a collection. Liter ou the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was observed, and a solemn time of waiting 
upon God was followed by a special collection on behalf of three 
preachers who were seriously ill, and prayers were offered up for 
their recovery. One of them has unfortunately died since then, 
leaving a widow and three young childreu totally unprovided for. 

The evening meeting, too, was stimulating and helpful in the 
extreme, and the spirit of prayer was manifest even as at all the 
meetings. On Monday three youug men were publicly received 
iuto the Tneological Hall after answering various searching questions 
from the chairman, aud the new preacher was solemnly set apart for 
his work in Ting-chiu. Many other important matters relative to 
church work were discussed, and every effort was made to be guided 
in all things by the Spirit of God rather than mere man. It would 
take too long to go into each point, so let it suffice to say that it 
was Mb by all that the meetings were some of the best as yet held, 
reaching if not surpassing in interest and usefulness those held five 
years ago in Chiaug-chiu, when the new Forward Movement was 
launched. We are not only able to point to the first fruits of that 
work in the 33 baptised members (with children), to the large 
number of hearers, to the boys’ schools, etc., but also to mark a new 
advance into the Fu city itself. 

To any unbiassed observer such meetings show the capability of 
the Chinese under suitable leadership to carry forward plans for the 
salvation of their own countrymen iu those regions as yet untouched 
by the Gospel. 

That so mauy native workers should have been willing to learn 
entirely new dialects in order to preach the Gospel in those regions, 
and that such a large sum of money has been raised by the mem¬ 
bers of all our Churches during the past five years to inaugurate 
and carry on this work with no help from the home Board, speaks 
volumes for the reality of their Christian faith and for the power 
of the Gospel over the hearts and lives of the Chinese. Iu presence 
of such facts as these any narrow criticisms such as are occasionally 
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heard as to all converts being rice Christians, and the like, are 
beside the mark, and fall harmlessly to the ground. The glorious 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is proving itself to bo the strongest power 
for the regeneration and improvement of the Chinese even as in 
other lands. It stands easily first as the greatest and most effectual 
and lasting influence for the salvation of China. In closing, one or 
two further points may be noted. First of all, praise to Almighty 
God that the two missionaries on the field—Messrs. Sadler and 
Joseland—who have had the sole charge of this vast work during the 
year, have been kept in good health in the absence of the other 
two missionaries ; also for the two new young missionaries—Messrs. 
Hutchinson and Wasson—who have just come out to strengthen 
the staff. 

Second, great thankfulness for the labours of the lady mis¬ 
sionaries, that they are nob only increasingly successful, but more 
and more recognised and appreciated by the Chinese themselves 
as blessed of God to women and children. The day has gone by 
when any rough and ready criticism of the lady workers is in court, 
since the good they are doing overbalances any merely sentimental 
objections based on Chinese ideas as to propriety and the like. 

Further, a hearty tribute must be paid to the earnest labours 
of the large baud of native workers, both pastors and preachers, 
as well as those employed as school teachers and Bible distributors. 
Without their loyal aid it would be quite impossible for two mis¬ 
sionaries to take charge of a work that would otherwise need ten 
times the number of foreign agents to superintend it properly. 
For the ordained native pastors, especially, must we give thanks 
to God, as being in the main men of sterling Christian character 
proving themselves growingly fit to share the burdens and anxieties 
of the foreign missionaries. May God add to their number as well 
as to the number of Godly preachers wiio shall become more and 
more the fit instruments in God’s hands for the salvation of their 
fellow-countrymen and for the establishment of Christ’s kingdom 
in this great empire of China. 

Amoy Congregational Union Statistics for the Year 1896. 


Number of foreign male missionaries (one on furlough, 

two newly come) ... ... ... 5 

„ „ male physicians ... ... ... ... 1 

„ „ lady do. . | 

„ „ lady missionaries (one on furlough) 6 

„ „ separate churches ... ... ... ... 43 

12 fully self-supporting. 

31 partly <Jo. 
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91 

91 

91 

99 

11 


Number of separate preaching stations ... ... ... 31 

„ ,, ordained native preachers ... ... ... 8 

unordained native preachers ... ... 52 

deacons ... ... ... ... .. 119 

adults baptised during 1896 ... ... 154- 

children received to Lord’s Supper ... ... J3 

adults received from other churches ... 28 

Total increase in the year ... ... ... ... ... 195 

Adults left for other churches and disciplined ... ... 36 

Deaths in 1896 (much above the average) ... ... 88 

Total loss in 1896.... ... ... ... ... ... 124 

Net increase ... ... ... ... ... ... 71 

Total membership on January 3lst, 1897 ... ... 2,105 

Number of children baptised in 1896 ... ... ... 112 

do. altogether ... ... ... ... 945 

„ ,, enquirers preparing for baptism ... ... 2,404 

,, „ small schools for boys ... ... ... 26 

„ boys in schools ... ... ... ... 320 

,, girls’ schools (2) and scholars ... ... 53 

raised for native ministry ... .. $2,687.57 

school purposes ... ... 332.13 

church expenses and the work 
in Ting-chiu region ... ... ... 2,039.55 

$ 5,059.25 


91 

99 


Money 


19 

99 




Total amount raised for all purposes 


Amoy, March 4, 1891 


Frank P. Joseland, 
L. M. S. 


d c Ducatioiv;vl department. 

Rev. John C. Ferguson, Editor. 

Publisher! in the interests of the “Educational Association of China.” 

School for Chinese Blind, Peking. 

BY REV. W. H. MURRAY. 

& LLOW me to begin with a short account of why and how 

we began this work. 

__ ^ a ^ 

I arrived in China in 1871, to be colporteur under the 

National Bible Society of Scotland. This was my highest ideal and 
choice of mission work. I left my divinity study unfinished to come 
to China. I had the offer of finishing this and being ordained in 
China. This did not happen till I returned to Scotland. I Lad 
travelled by that time in Shantung, Manchuria, Chihli and Mongo¬ 
lia, doing what was at that time pioneering work. 
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I arrived in Peking in the autumn of 1873, and went daily 
on the streets. It was in that way I came in contact with the 
blind. I was struck with their number and abject condition. I 
knew a little about them in Scotland and what was done for them 
by way of education. Aud I began to wonder how nothing in that 
way was started for them here, and began an agitation on their 
behalf, having no idea of attempting any plan myself, knowing I 
might have to leave at a day’s notice and travel perhaps to the 
opposite ends of China. I waxed hot on the subject, but got no en¬ 
couragement. AU considered the subject inopportune. I had 
two native helpers, thorough students and well-read, and I had im¬ 
pressed them with my enthusiasm for the subject. They urged 
me, myself, to begiu, and they would help at night, when we might 
teach, aud so not interfere with Bible work. We discussed plans 
freely, and they were high iu praise of Fan-chiek (Jjjj kfl). The 
Chinese did seem to offer a most simple plan, and the language lent 
itself to make a start an easy matter. 

The phonetic method being, as it were, born with us Westerners, 
was the only one thought of. Aud what could be done to reduce the 
matter to so great simplicity by the two parts we call initial and 
final, seemed wonderful. 

I had Prof. Melville Bell’s universal alphabetics—-a wonderful 
physiological alphabet—and had used it extensively for expressing 
the traits of the dialects. This enabled me to know the laws that 
governed the changes of dialects. 

I had got a blind man, and begun my first work, and the sub¬ 
ject was making commendable progress, when, all of a sudden, I 
changed my plans from seeking the most perfect definition of sound 
to one that was at the antipodes from it—a perfectly arbitrary one. 

Like a flash of light I seemed to see writteu on the wall before 
me one day the whole plan from beginning to end, aud how perfectly 
it could come and go through the dialects, suit all and be in conflict 
with none. Suddenly, then, I put all I had done to one side, and 
begau on this new discovery. The present plan in use is that 
discovery [without change in the least and without failing in the 
slightest degree to accomplish its end after at least twenty years’ 
experience and with pupils who come from five different provinces. 
These pupils all learned to read and write with correctness and 
fluency, and all without a single hitch. Their attainments have been 
tested, and many, like the editor of this Department, have born testi¬ 
mony to their fluency aud compared their speed to sight-reading and 
writing. Some time ago a few friends called who were interested in 
this point and wanted a boy to read a good piece. The book of liomans 
was handed to him, and .it was opened at the 3rd chapter. He read 
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three chapters, and, by the watch in hand, fourteen minutes was the 
time he took. This ds in fact very nearly as quick as the Scripture 
is usually read from the pulpits anywhere. 

The plan has been described by Prof. S. M. Russell, of the 
Imperial College, Peking, in a brief book, “An Explanation of 
Murray’s System,” a copy of which will be gladly sent to any one 
applying. Briefly described the plan is as follows: Wade’s Peking 
Syllabary, containing 420 sounds, has been reduced to 408. These 
sounds are arranged in rows of ton characters. Above each character 
is written its number in the series from pnf No. 1 to No. 408. 
Below each character is written its pronunciation. The pupil first 
learns these four hundred and eight sounds by heart and the number 
corresponding to each tenth sound. This is made easy bv a system 
of mnemonics which stand for numbers, and are arranged in ten 
squares, whose first phonetic sounds are J, N, M, R, L, SEL, K, F, P, S. 
The pupil begins by learning the mnemonic sound coupled with the 
first sound in each row of ten, the details of which are given in the 
above mentioned book. Braille’s elements are used to express the 
number of the sound which stands for the sound itself, and within 
four or five hours the blind boy is able to master the first principles. 
One lad, by the name of Pau, who came from the Irish Mission, 
Manchuria, some years ago, was with us about nine months. During 
his first hours of instruction he had reduced the chaos of his own 
language to a system, and had in addition the Braille points 
clearly before his mind. This was of much more value to him than 
the first lessons in reading to an ordinary seeing child, for it gave 
him a system of memorizing and this is invaluable to the blind who 
have so much to memorize which a seeing person does not require, 
as, for instance, hymns, tunes, etc. This has been illustrated by 
our pupils. The hymn-book of the L. M. S. here was changed on 
short notice for a new book when our blind Peter was organist. 
W T e set to work, arranged plans, found new tunes, had them written, 
and in two months Peter had this so committed that as soon as a 
hymn was given out he knew the appointed tune for it. As the book 
has more than 400 pieces it would have been impossible for him to 
remember them all without some system such as we use. 

To illustrate the advantages of the system let us take a short 
text from the New Testament, which came to my mind some time 
ago and which I am having stereotyped in eight forms as a model. 
The text is “Have Faith in Grod.” I repeat it in eight forms : 
1st, English; 2nd, Chinese idiograph; 3rd, Romanized form; 4th, 
Our style for the Blind—the Raised “in black;” 5th, Our style for 
the seeing—the lined Braille ; 6th, A shorthand system for the pen ; 
7th, A shorthand system showing the powers of combining; 8th, A 
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The text is herewith given:— 

(See page 187.) 



This is a copy of the Lord’s Prayer in the Braille:— 


a / . r 
/ sr „ 




i r q.' .A'l.J'D'i .Air /’l i 
r r r n \n j v* a / i -ii . i\i\mi /v.i 


O * *4-10 0 0 0 

/r d i .kr#. o: .i l \ i a.. \i l \ /1 
i i v i r a \i r i r a \i r r .,ri v l i ^ tr v 


■ +l| o ,» O 4-Ml O * 

I L \ I 1,.' JLN Iv. \ -v. A J QI J I T. / _ L _ _ 

rr in i . r/r idi .. rr vi \i/r 


I \\ r Dw, T V* 1 L I " I D k r I LI /LLJ'/.l 

r r _ \l o _ j- \/ / Li l v /\i Ji \i\i r r r 
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shorthand system which we call non-intonated. 1. In the English 
form fourteen letters are written, making necessary thirty or more 
motions. 2. In the Chinese ideograph the same number of words ex¬ 
presses the idea, and about the same number of movements of the pen 
is required. 3. In the Romanized form the typewriter expresses the 
action by twenty-four, but of course the spelling must vary according 
to the dialect. 4. In our plan used—the Braille elements—the blind 
writer requires nineteen actions, aud has thus the advantage of five 
over the Romanized. The toue is also included in his writing of the 
word, which is the really natural method, o. In the lined Braille 
the appearance is the same as in No. 4, but it simplifies the reading 
to the eye and reduces the necessary writing, as the words are ex¬ 
pressed by eight actions. The rapidity with which the blind can do 
the most accurate work in this system, makes it possible for them to 
he employed as teachers for the illiterate. The chief recommenda¬ 
tions for the system are: («..) that writing is done easily and quickly, 
(6.) that it is the simplest form for the eyes, (e.) that it is on a 
graduating footing like ordinary letters, so that it can be reduced or 
enlarged in size, ( d.) that it is the simplest possible form for type¬ 
writing, as only two dashes are needed for each word. Seventy 
words per minute are easily written, and so plainly that peasant 
women can read without difficulty. 6. In our shorthand style there 
are only two parts—initials and finals. It is simple to learn, and 
allows considerable speed. In a neat hand 100 words have been 
done in a minute. With constant practice a clever writer could easily 
double the number. There are forty-one initials. The fiual has 
ten made up of two dashes, a hyphen and tiny circle given in 
four positions—upright, horizontal, slanting down to right, and the 
opposite. 7. This can be used as an exercise in forming phrases. 
8. This shorthand style is called iion-intonated, and is formed merely 
by the finals of the 1st style. For all of these eight forms one single 
Primer would be sufficient. 

I would like to give my views on industries for the blind, bub 
that would require a separate article. In book-making, teaching the 
seeing, becoming organists, tuning and mending harmoniums, Bible- 
readiug at street chapels, we have industries all in the line of their 
education and helpful toward the evangelization of their countrymen. 
Some slow ones make door-mats of rope, and now I have a sample 
dulcimer which the blind can play, teach, tune and sell. It is hard 
to compete in such articles as the Chinese trade already supplies, but 
outside of these there are still many industries possible. 
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Notes and Items. 


« N our February Notes the new Astronomy of Prof. Russell was 
reviewed, and it was stated that “ the edition of Loomis, which. 
^ has been used, is different from that used by Prof. Hayes, so 
that each work has a value of its own.’ 1 We ought to have added 
that the basis of Prof. Russell’s work is Loomis’ 
^Inomtes!*’ “Practical Astronomy ” which is largely mathematical, 
while Prof. Hayes’ book is a translation of Loomis’ 
<( Treatise on Astronomy ,” which is a combination of descriptive and 
mathematical astronomy. In the original the “Treatise” is more 
elementary and less abstruse than the “ Practical Astronomy,” and 
the books were meant to be supplemental to each other. We have 
no doubt that the two translations will also prove mutually helpful. 


The members of the College Young Men’s Christian Association 
of China will be glad to know of the success of Mr. Mott in organiz¬ 
ing associations in so many schools in Japan and in joining them 
together by the formation of the Intercollegiate Union of Japan. 
Societies were formed in seventeen institutions which, together with 
eleven societies already in existence, increased the number to twenty- 
/Wr Mott’s e '§^. Meetings were held from one end of the empire 
Work to the other in all the Christian schools and in many 
la Japan. g 0vernmen t colleges. In Kyoto upon twenty-four hours’ 
notice an audience of 1100 assembled in one of the theatres. 
In Tokyo a meeting, held under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the Imperial University, drew together 
1100 students, which is said to have been the largest number ever 
assembled in University District to listen to a moral or religious 
address. Everywhere ho was listened to with the deepest attention, 
and nowhere were his addresses interrupted with questions. In 
many places large numbers remained standing through long servioes 
of two hours or more, though many of these were non-Christian 
students.. In some instances the presidents of government colleges 
remained through the enquiry meetings and expressed their thanks 
for the words spoken. In Kumamoto the doors had to be closed and 
barred half an hour before the meeting was advertized to begin. 
Iu the Normal School, Fukuoka, Mr. Mott was invited to address 
the students. This school has the reputation of being the most 
conservative and rationalistic of all the institutions in the country. 
Everywhere^ Japan the meetings were more of a purely evangelistic 
nature than in Chiua, and largo numbers of conversions took place. 
One of the teachers of the “ Doshisha University,” writing of Mr. 
Mott’s work there, says that “ it may be called a revival of religious 
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faith.” The meeting of representatives from the various societies 
was held in Tokyo in the Y. M. 0. A. building, and was attended 
by twenty-two delegates. Dr. De Forest, of Sendai, has written an 
account of this meeting of the lutereollegiate Union of Japan, from 
which we take the following :— 

“ There were many difficulties of a very serious nature to be 
overcome, but it is hardly necessary to say more than that they were 
surmounted by the frank and tactful manner in which Mr. Mott met 
them, as well as by his unwavering faith that with God there are no 
impossibilities. The most difficult problem was the adoption of a 
constitution that sets forth one object of the Union, thus :—“ To lead 
students to become disciples of Jesus Christ as only Savior and as 
God.” There were earnest objections on the part of some of the 
delegates to anything that looked like a creed, but to this it was 
replied that there was no attempt hero to incorporate a creed, rather 
this phrase was the expression of the purpose and object of the 
organization. Mr. Mott very fully explained that there was no 
thought of making any individual test in this phrase, for creeds 
belong to the churches to formulate, and the Student’s Movement 
is perfectly satisfied to aeeept, as active members, all who belong to 
evangelical churches without reference to any phase of theological 
thinking through which individual students may be passing. There 
was nob a single objection to acccepb heartily full belief in the 
divinity of Christ, and every word of the debate showed a warm and 
devoted loyalty to the Diviue Savior, but the insufficient words “ as 
God” met with opposition from several of both the native and 
foreign delegates, and though the Christian Students’ Union of eight 
nations have adopted this phrase, Japan has done much better, we 
think, in stating this one object of their Union thus To bring 
students to become disciples of Jesus Christ as only b&vior-“—£rws 
God and true, man 

Another poiut of discussion was the statement:—“The Union 
shall restrict its active membership to studeuts and teachers who are 
members of evangelical churches.” One would think that a body 
of delegates who were unanimous in designating Christ as “ the 
only Savior—true God and truo man,” would have no difficulty in 
following the Christian students of other nations who take the nine 
articles of the Evangelical Alliance as their definition of the term 
Evangelical. But for many years there has been here in Japan a 
discussion over this word, and there are no churches, so far as I am 
aware, that use the nine articles of the Evangelical Alliance. The 
tendency is to shorten the creeds to the barest fundamentals. And so 
the delegates adopted the definition used in the Y. M. 0. A. of Tokyo, 
which is, belief iu Jesus Christ as the only Divine Savior, and aeeept- 
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anee of tlie Bible as tbe only infallible rule of faith and practice.” 

The following has been sent us for insertion concerning the 
Press which it was proposed to purchase for Mr. Lyon for use in 
the work of the College Yonng Men’s Christian Associa- 
,r P Z? s % fo f tion of China : At the Conference for Christian workers 
held at Shanghai, October 3rd of last year, well nigh 
§700.00 was promised towards the funds of the new College 
Young Men’s Christian Association of China. As the convention 
of delegates (held in Shanghai, November 3rd and 4th) considered 
it inadvisable, on account of the claims on Mr. Lyon through the 
development of the work, the uncertainty of his residence in 
Tientsin, etc., to establish the Press which was mentioned as one of 
the prospective liabilities, the temporary treasurer of the fund, Mr. 
G. McIntosh, was requested to send circulars out to the subscribers, 
asking whether they were willing that the entire subscription 
should be turned over to the National Committee of the College 
Young Men’s Christian Association of China. It was impossible 
to get replies from all the subscribers, as some had only given their 
initials, and others had left for the home lands, but a large number 
of most encouraging replies were received, expressing prayerful 
good wishes for much blessing ou the uew organization and a 
willingness for the funds to be used as the committee considered 
best. In all $14.40 was refunded or paid into philanthropic work 
as indicated by those subscribers who wished their subscriptions 
refunded or deflected into other channels. 

Through the further kindness of friends the temporary trea¬ 
surer collected §785.92 which, with $50 from Foochow (which realis¬ 
ed $48.95), made up a total of $834,87, which has been duly handed 
over, as collected, to Rev. P. L. H. Pott, the treasurer of the College 
Young Men’s Christian Association of China. 


(Our i’iDoli (table 


The applications for free grants 
of Dr. Faber’s “St. Mark” having 
considerably exceeded the 2000 
offered by the C. T. S., no more 
“free” orders will be booked. 

As the work is printed in Can¬ 
ton the Society lias not been able 
to keep a supply in stock sufficient 
to meet the large demand. Friends 
who have not yet received copies 
ordered will be supplied as early as 
possible. 


If sufficient inducement offers 
the Chinese Tract Society will pub¬ 
lish a new edition of Dr. Martin’s 
Evidences of Christianity. It will 
be printed in large type, on fiue 
paper, with a handsome and attrac¬ 
tive border, and beautifully bound ; 
making a superb gift book- 

The most expensive binding will 
be in silk 

There will be but a limited num¬ 
ber printed—with the author’s re- 
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vision—and those who desire such 
a beauliful present for Chinese 
friends should send in their sub¬ 
scription at once, stating number of 
copies dt-sired, addressed “Chinese 
Tract Society Shanghai.” Price 
-59 cents a copy, paper binding; 
■and 60 cents a copy, silk binding. 


$ St Church History. 2 Vol¬ 
umes. By the Rev. M. Sehaub, Li- 
long. Basel Mission, Hongkong. Price 
40 cents. 

The booming of Japanese cannon 
and the screaming of shells have 
awakened China from a restless 
sleep. She discovers at once the 
necessity of more extended inter¬ 
course with Western nations, and is 
looking about for the means of 
furthering this end. With the 
inrush of commerce and foreign 
thought it is the first duty of the 
Church to present the claims of 
the humiliated and exalted Savior. 
She should exhibit to the Chinese 
the glorious achievements of the 
Bride of Christ under apparently 
feeble beginnings and insuperable 
difficulties; and demonstrate the 
■wonderful effects of the Church 
upon the human race. 

The basis of this History is the 
Geschichte d. alien Kirche of Karl 
Rudolf Hagenbach, the distinguish¬ 
ed Swiss theologian (1801—i 874). 
The aim of the work is to give 
Chinese students “ an insight into 
the working of the leaven of the 
Evangel in the world, and especial¬ 
ly to give them detailed biograph¬ 
ical sketches of the men of God 
who were raised up from time to 
time bo keep the Church aloof from 
the world and its corruptions.” 

It is divided into three Parts. 
Vol. I contains Parts I and II.; 
the former embracing the events 
from the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit to the occupation of Rome 
by the Pope, and the latter from 
this epoch to the Reformation. 
The second volume traces the his¬ 


tory of the Church from the Re¬ 
formation to the present time. 

Part I contains five Sections; 
Part II four ; and part III twelve. 
Each Section is subdivided into 
articles of greater or less length. 

It will be seen that this is a 
convenient arrangement. As the 
articles are generally short the 
subject matter may be readily 
fixed in the mind of the student. 
The limits of a review do not ad¬ 
mit of an extended notice of the 
details of the book, but we can say 
on the whole that the work is a 
fair synopsis of Church History. 
What may prove most interesting 
to the natives are the epochs of the 
impact of Christianity upon China, 
In Part I, Section IV, Art. VI, 
under ffestorianism, the tablet at 
Si-ngan Fu is mentioned. One 
article is devoted to the introduc¬ 
tion and progress of Romanism in 
China, and another to Protestant¬ 
ism. In speaking of the hateful 
brood of pestilent heresies which 
beset the early Church, the writer 
remarks concerning Peter’s ever 
being Bishop of Rome: jffc $f 

& u m ». 75a s & 

WlflilSIi- If 

^ But lie pays due respect 

to the noble men of history, who, 
without hypocrisy or ulterior mo¬ 
tive, suffered for their Lord. 
Among the pioneers of missionary 
work the names of Morrison, Gutz- 
laff, Lechler, Taylor and others 
appear. To what he says of the 
self-sacrificing band of China In¬ 
land missionaries we heartily 
agree; * * Jg ® 1 05 A. 
ft E@ ® }® 8t etc - A second 

edition will doubtless rectify the 
mistake of giving too little space to 
the planting and training of the 
Christian Church in this land. We 
congratulate Bro. Sehaub on the 
production of this useful work, and 
recommend it to the attention of 
the missionary body. 

Samuel I. Woodbridge. 
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(SiJrtcrial Comment 


We would call attention to the 
announcement elsewhere in regard 
to the coming convention of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, and 
are pleased that the preparations 
for the convention are in such a 
forward state. 

Also the communication in re¬ 
gard to a handsome and attractive 
edition of Dr. Martin’s Evidences 
of Christianity. 

* * * 

We have received the February 
number of the Asylum Record , 
a paper published every alternate 
month, primarily tire organ oE the 
Okayama Orphanage (Mr. Isbii’s), 
but which also “aspires to repre¬ 
sent to some extent all Christian 
orphanages or other asylums in 
Japan.” It is the work of the 
orphans and their helpers at the 
Asylum in Okayama, and is certain¬ 
ly a very creditable paper, being 
beautifully printed and well edit¬ 
ed, and costs but 30 cents a year, 
plus, we suppose, something for 
postage to China. We recommend 
tiie paper to our missionary friends 
in China. Among many things 
that are discouraging in tile work 
of missions in Japan, this and 
kindred efforts made by the Japan¬ 
ese, almost unaided by foreigners, 
are bright spots that show what 
they are capable of. We hope 
for the day when we may behold 
similar efforts and like results in 
China. 

* * * 

Our readers will notice the im¬ 
portant advertisement of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Christian and 
General Knowledge , offering books, 
partly free of charge, partly at great¬ 
ly reduced prices, for distribution at 
the next Triennial Examinations. 
We are sure our missionary bre¬ 
thren will, as in former years-, make 
use of this splendid opportunity 
to reach the 200,000 or more 


Siu-tsais competing for the Ka-rert 
degree in the various provincial 
capitals, and wo would suggest that 
the missionaries of each province 
(not only of the capital, but of all 
the stations in a province) might 
start a subscription between them¬ 
selves and amongst their foreign 
and Chinese friends, in order to 
get the necessary funds to proenre 
such suitable literature for dis¬ 
tribution amongst the scholars of 
their province. Now is the time 
to awaken China, or she will 
probably go to ruin for ever. 

* * * 

It is interesting and pleasing to 
note the very favorable reception 
with which Dr. Martin’s “Cycle 
of Cathay” has been met on both 
sides of the water—in England 
and America. We have seen no¬ 
tices in the Westminster Review, 
London Times , the New York 
Evangelist , the Nation and other 
papers, and all speak in the same 
high terras of appreciation and 
commendation. It conld scarce¬ 
ly be otherwise with a work 
proceeding from one with the 
attainments and experiences of Dr. 
Martin. And the work is indeed 
unique in its kind, both as to 
illustrations and letter-press and 
the general style in which it is 
written, and Dr. Martin has laid 
nob only the world in general, but 
the missionary world in particular, 
under new obligations for this 
fresh contribution from his ripe 
experience. It is in teres ling to 
note that be wrote his “ Evidences,” 
which have passed through so 
many editions and been so widely 
circulated, not only in China, but 
also in Japan and Korea; before 
he had been in China five years. 
Likewise Dr. Nevius’ Ceinpend of 
Theology was written during his 
early years in China. We cannot 
all be Neviusea and MartinB, how* 
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ever, but we may learn a great deal 
that is instructive and lielpful from 
such works as “A Cycle of Cathay” 
and “The Life of Dr. Nevius.” 
We heartily commend Dr. Martin’s 
work to all who are Interested in 
China and who wonld like to read 
this new chapter in her later history, 
written in each an attractive style. 

* * * 

We are glad to see the lengthy 
notices given by the Shanghai 
newspapers of Rev, J. Webster’s 
address at the British and Foreign 
Bible Society’s meeting in the Mu¬ 
nicipal Hall, Shanghai, (March 
25tb). The large number of mis¬ 
sionaries who attended must have 
been cheered by the facts stated, 
■whilst the friends of missions pre¬ 
sent would have their knowledge 
regarding mission methods widened 
and their enthusiasm kindled by 
the speaker’s ardour. 

The history of Protestant mis¬ 
sionary work in Manchuria is in 
many respects unique, but as the 
difficulties and obstacles are in the 
main much the same all over China 
it may not be amiss to note some 
of the methods referred to by Mr. 
Webster as having been notably 
successful. 

* * * 

Special stress has been put upon 
conciliatory methods,—-not so much 
condemning what is bad in the 
Chinese systems as laying bold of 
what is good and utilizing it. Non¬ 
interference in matters of litigation, 
coupled with an unwillingness to 
trouble the foreign Consul, were 
mentioned as characteristics prin¬ 
ciples. Then, too, /orbearance ra¬ 
ther than orerbearance—the prayer¬ 
ful desire and determination to 
“bear all things”—have their spe¬ 
cial significance in this land where 
keeping the temper is as important 
as it is difficult. The splendid work 
of the Manchurian medical mis¬ 
sions, and the large use of native 
agency, were also referred to— 
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two points already familiar to 

Recorder readers. 

» * * 

The subject of union has not 
recently been to the front in the 
RECORDER, but as there has been a 
general and appreciable realization 
of the kind most practicable be¬ 
tween the Scotch and Irish Pres¬ 
byterian Missions in Manchuria, it 
is of interest to note Mr. Webster’s 
testimony to the great benefits ac¬ 
cruing therefrom. As a result of 
this union, which is their glory 
and strength, they have a common 
church, a common hymn book (a 
BOmewhat uncommon t hing), a com¬ 
mon creed, a common government, 
common methods of work, system 
of training, etc. On the mission 
field surely this is a very scriptural 
way of having “ all things iu com¬ 
mon.” As was to he expected, many 
difficulties obtruded themselves, 
but both bodies being Presbyterian 
it was possible to unite first and 
settle difficulties afterwards- 
* * * 

Among the results of the past 
quarter century’s work were men¬ 
tionedThe cordiality with which 
missionaries are received all through 
Manchuria by the common people ; 
the respect with which the literati 
regard the missionary ; the forming 
of a chain of stations, large and 
small, stretching from Shan-hai- 
kuan in the south to Sungari in 
the north, a distance of about one 
thousand English miles. It seems 
hardly credible that with compara¬ 
tively little trouble one may travel 
for a month continuously along 
this chain, doing an average of 
thirty miles a day, and yet be able to 
spend every night with Christians. 
* * * 

With regard to the church mem¬ 
bership in Manchuria of 5000, with 
as many more candidates for bap¬ 
tism, we were glad to hear how the 
withdrawal of the missionaries dur¬ 
ing the war, whilst causing a certain 
amount of sifting, was the means of 
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establishing the native Christians 
more firmly than before—leading 
them to rely more on God. The fact 
that so many are enquiring regard¬ 
ing the doctrine, must have a deep 
significance and be a constant sou i ce 
of prayer to all Christian workers. 
How heart stirring are the news 
received from time to time. One 


native worker, fully alive to the 
need of caution in his work, puts 
the number of inquirers in his dis¬ 
trict at 600, Whilst a foreign 
worker in another district, after 
careful purging of his lists, finds 
there still remain 750 names, heads 
of families. 


Ilisslcmanj Itcto 
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Hr. and Mrs. H. C. DuBose 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniver¬ 
sary of their marriage apart, as Mrs. 
Hu Bose took her sons home to school 
last year, and will not return till 
August. They were married April 
3, 1872, and left for China the 
next morning. 

The Annual Convention of the 
United Society of Christian En¬ 
deavour for China will lie held in 
Shanghai, on the 5th, 6th and 7th 
days of June, The arrangements 
are in a forward state, and it is 
hoped there will be a large and 
representative attendance. The 
programme will be published next 
month. Notices of motion and 
statistics of local Societies should 
be forwarded at once to Rev. John 
Stevens, H.D., Lit. D , the General 
Secretary. Suggestions and hints 
as to the programme will be gladly 
welcomed, if sent to Miss Melvin 
the Convention Secretary, 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COM¬ 
MITTEE OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CHINA. 

A meeting was held on Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 16th, at McTyeire 
Home. Present: Rev. A. P. Parker, 
Chairman; Miss L. A. Haygood 
and the Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott. 
The meeting was opened with 
prayer by Mr. Pott. In the ab¬ 


sence of Mr. Silsby, the Secretary, 
Mr. Pott was asked to act in that 
capacity. 

Hr. Parker, as General Editor, 
made the following report:— 

480 wall charts had been pur¬ 
chased from W. and A. K. John¬ 
stone for the sum <£67 19s. 6d., and 
had been disposed of immediately. 

The following books had been 
printed and placed on sale :— 

200 copies of Dr. Fryer’s Chemistry of 
Cnmtnou Life. 

200 copies of Dr. Fryer’s Hand-book of 
Mechanics. 

2 00 copies of Dr. Fryer's Hand-book of 
Astronomy 

200 copies of Dr. Fryer’s Hand-book of 
Birds. 

200 copies of Dr. Fryer’s Hand-book of 
Beasts. 

200 copies of Dr. Fryer’s Hand-book of 
Electricity. 

200 copies Scripture Geography. 

200 ,, Moral Philosophy. 

200 ,, History of Russia. 

300 ,, Sheffield’s Universal History. 

100 ,, Miss Williamson’s Zoology. 

200 ,, Sheffield’s Church History. 

200 „ Scripture Geography. 

He also reported the following 
work as just completed :—Hr. Park¬ 
er’s work on Physics; and said that 
Mrs. Parker’s book on Map Draw¬ 
ing had been approved by the 
Publication Committee, and would 
be published as soon as possible. 

Reference was made to a corres¬ 
pondence that bad been held with 
Hr. Porter in regard to publishing 
a new edition of his Physiology, 
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and word had come from Dr. Porter 
that be himself had put the book 
in press at Peking. 

In concluding his report Dr. 
Parker called attention to the large 
increase in the sales of the pub¬ 
lications of the Association during 
the past six months, and a resolu¬ 
tion was moved and carried to the 
effect that the Executive Commit¬ 
tee should publish an annual report 
in May, containing the reports of 
the General Editor and Treasurer, 
and showing the satisfactory con¬ 
dition of the Association financial¬ 
ly. The Treasurer’s Report was 
read, showing a balance in hand of 
§2941.70, but some outstanding 
accounts, amounting to over $700, 
remain to be paid. 

A resolution, was passed, authoriz¬ 
ing the General Editor to gi ve 20 per 
cent, discount to all native book 
sellers dealing in our publications. 

Gpon the General Editor’s point¬ 
ing out that owing to the deprecia¬ 
tion in silver the wall charts were 
being sold at a loss, it was decided 
that the price be raised from $2.00 
to $2,50 a chart. After some further 
general discussion the meeting ad¬ 
journed. 

A. P. Parker, 

Chairman „ 

F. JG. Hawks Pott, 

Sec. pro. tem. 


LETTER KROM MR. STENBERG. 

Uiiassutai, Mongolia. 

Dear Mr. Spragoe: .... I met 
some days ago a man who heard 
the Gospel from you in Yii-cho . . . 
Of Kalgan people there are many 
here. One man told me he had 
been cured ... by the doctor. 

This place is about 450 miles 
west of Urga; after having crossed 
many steep mountains and hills We 
came to Bagda-ing-gool. The water 
was very deep and thestream strong. 
Knowing we were near TJliassu- 
tai we forced our horses into the 
river, but the escape was narrow. 


The horses were nearly overcome. 

Soon after this crossing the 
soldiers' camp came in sight, on a 
hill-slope facing south. About 
950 soldiers are here. Further on 
down on the plain north of the 
river is the officers’ town. Here is 
also the sanctuary of Uiiassutai— 
the temple—which is being rebuilt 
this summer. This officer-town has 
a population of 9000. It is sur¬ 
rounded by partly mud and partly 
wood walls, looking just like a Chi¬ 
nese city. The head officer and a 
good number of others areManchus. 

In the river bed; where water 
does not flow, the Mongols have 
pitched their tents for the summer ; 
during the winter they move into 
part of the city, which is now before 
us—the merchants’ place of about 
3000 inhabitants, and which we 
reach at a distance of ten li from 
the officers’ place. The main part 
is in Chinese style. We have two 
big inns and about fifty large and 
small shops. 


You come to a little house . . . 
there is nothing which causes you 
to exclaim, ‘This is where a mission 
station has lately been opened; ’ 
but so it is. It is all mud outside, 
but step in, and you will be sur¬ 
prised to find that the landlord has 
prepared the two rooms, where I 
live, with foreign wall paper. The 
k'angs are out and wooden floors 
laid. The windows are of paper. 
Tables, chairs and other necessary 
things are bought from the Chi¬ 
nese, and everything double price 
as compared with China. 


Almost every day Mongols come 
in to see me, ask for books and talk 
a little. 1 have had very good con¬ 
versations with those who are 
anxious about religion. I cannot 
speak of regular work in any other 
way than this. The only way to 
evangelize Mongols seems to be 
through the instrumentality of in¬ 
dividual communion. May God 
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make me wise so as to be able to 
win souls for Him. 

I am well in soul and body. God 
beipraised for all His goodness. 


“ Yours with an affection that 
knows of no winter.” 

David Sten-berg. 
Urga, Mongolia. 


DP THE YANGTZE. 

While many have been criticiz¬ 
ing missionaries and missionary 
methods, and some have been 
questioning whether in view of 
Home needs missions to heathen 
lands are not a mistake, even if 
nothing worse, numbers of devoted 
men and women have been hard St 
work seeking to spread everywhere 
the knowledge of the “ truth as it 
is in Jesus.” Without any-thought 
of answering the critics and ques¬ 
tioners, they have in fact done so 
in not a few instances, and that 
most effectively. A short time 
ago it was the privilege of the 
writer to visit Kiukiang and Han¬ 
kow. Only a few years since the 
valley of the Yang-tszo was noto¬ 
riously the stronghold of some of 
the fiercest and least scrupulous 
of native opponents of the Gospel. 
To-day there are great numbers of 
the people, and especially in the 
Hankow district, who are giving 
earnest and thoughtful heed to the 
message the missionaries bring, 
and Christian schools and churches 
are being built up which already, 
many of them, compare favourably 
with those of Europe and America. 
The schools of the American Me¬ 
thodist Episcopal Church in Kiu¬ 
kiang are admirably conducted, and 
many Home pastors would be glad 
of so numerous and devout a con¬ 
gregation as that to which the 
Rev. J. Jackson ably ministers. One 
feature of the work in Kiukiang 
deserves special mention, namely, 
the medical work which was recent¬ 
ly started under the care of I)t's. 
Slone and Kahn, the two native 
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lady physicians who qualified some 
mouths since in the United States. 
They have a small dispensary, 
which is greatly valued by the sick 
■of their own sex, and they hope 
to obtain funds for the erection 
of a pavilion hospital. The Han¬ 
kow district is a very hive of 
missionary activity. Only those 
who stay in the homes of the 
missionaries and who go into the 
hospitals, schools, chapels and 
preaching halls, can adequately 
appreciate what, is being achieved. 
The noble and persistent endea¬ 
vours of men like the late David 
Hill, Dr. Griffith John, and their 
colleagues, are at length telling 
powerfully upon the life of the 
people. It is sometimes said that 
there are no Chinese Christians. 
It is sufficient in reply to that state¬ 
ment to poin't to the splendid 
Church which Dr. John has been 
instrumental in gathering. The 
numbers are large, and among them 
are men whose changed lives and 
patience under trials and persecu¬ 
tions for Christ’s sake entitle them 
to the esteem and honor of all 
right-minded people. And the 
same thing might be said of the 
Churches and Church members o£ 
other missions. As these lines are 
being penned, Dr. John and the 
Rev. C. G. Sparham are travelling 
in the long-closed province of 
Hunan. In one of the most bigot¬ 
ed and hostile of the Hunan cities, 
converts to‘Christianity, among the 
first fruits of Hunan unto Christ, 
have been won by a Hunanese 
Christian. These Dr. John purposes 
to visit and baptize, and he is not 
without, expectation of gaining an 
interview with Chow Han, a man 
who may yet preach the faith he 
once so strenuously denied. 

The story of the wonderful 
success which is now attending the 
labours of the servants of Christ in 
the Hankow district, shows clearly 
that the promises of God are 
always and surely inherited through 
faith and patience. 

John Stevens. 
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March, 1897. 

—The formation of the Imperial Bank 
of China sanctioned by the Emperor. 
Capital to be Tls. 5,000,000 with power 
to increase. Only half i9 required at 
the commencement. Of this, H E. 
Sheng, who also is to be President of the 
Board of Directors, guarantees Tls. 
1,000,000, to be subscribed by sharehold¬ 
ers in the China Merchants’ and 
Chinese Telegraph Administration, The 
rest of the Board of Directors (to be 
twelve in number) will guarantee an¬ 
other Tls. 1,000,000. The balance of 
Tls. 500,000 to he offered in the prin¬ 
cipal cities of the empire and to be 
subscribed by Chinese only. 

6th.—An edict of yesterday cashiers 
Sung K‘un, Governor of Kweichow, and 
another of to-day has promoted Wang 
Yu-chaoj Treasurer of Szechuan, to the 
Governorship of Kueichow. A Manchu 
named Yu Ch'ang has been appointed to 
the Treasurership of Szechuan, Sung 
K'un was cashiered, at the instance of 
a Censor, for misgovernment and trust¬ 
ing in the wrong people. 


8th.—The following telegram with re¬ 
gard to the rebellion in the Philippines, 
was received by the Consul-General of 
Spain in Shanghai:—“ Salitran was 
taken yesterday with considerable loss 
to the enemy, and ten killed, thirty 
wounded in the government forces,” 

13th.—News wa3 received by wire 
yesterday from Japan, says the N.-C- 
Daily iVeios, that the Bill for the adop¬ 
tion of the Gold Standard has passed 
the Lower House of the Diet, and will 
undoubtedly pass the Upper House. 

22nd.—By an edict of this date twomore 
Ministers have been added to the Tsnng- 
li Yamen, namely, a Manchu named 
Ch'ung Li aud a Chinese, Hsu Ying- 
k‘uei. 

22nd.—Opening of the Laou Kung 
Mow CottoQ Spinning and Weaving Co.’s 
Mill on Yangtse-poo Road, Shanghai, in 
presence of a large number of interested 
foreigners and Chinese. 

25th. —Another telegram to the Spanish 
Consul-General says :—Imus (province of 
Cavite) captured. 

The national flag hoisted on the church 
tower at 3 p.m. Cavite Vifijo in flames. 
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BIRTHS. 

At Shih-tsuen Hsien, Szcfrnen, '2nd 
Feb., the wife of J. Ahthcr Hick¬ 
man, C. M. Society, of a daughter. 

At I-ehow Fu, Shantung, 13th Feb., the 
wife of C. F. Johnson, M. D., Am. 
Presby. Mission, of a son. 

At Chang-poo, Amoy, 4th March, the 
wife of Muir Sandeman, M.A., 
M.B.C.M., English Preshy. Mission, 
of a daughter. 

At Shanghai, 17th March, the wife of 
Leonard J. Dat, Br. and For. Bible 
Society, of a son. 


DEATH8. 

At 36 Woodburn Terrace, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, ftth Jan., Mary, wife of 
Rev. H. L. Mackenzie, Eng. Presby. 
Mission, Swatow. 

At Shih-tsuen Hsien, Szchuen, 3rd 
Feb., Ethelreada, beloved child of 
Agnes and Arthur Hickman, of con¬ 
vulsions. 

At Tungchow, 1st March, Agnes 
Irene Hayes, daughter of Rev. W, 
M. and Mrs. M. E. Hayes, Ain, 
Presby. Mission, aged 5 years and 4 
months. 
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MARRIAGES. 

At Peking, on March 24th, by Rev. 
C. H. Penn, Mr. Frans A. Larson, to 
Miss Mary Rodgers, both of I. M. A. 

At the China Inland Mission, Chin- 
kiang, by Dr. Anderson, in the pre¬ 
sence of the U. S. Consul, Thomas 
John Hollander, of C. I. Mission, to 
Francis Edith Theophelia, eldest 
daughter of J. S. Thomas, Esq., High 
Blantyre, Scotland. 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, 1st Mar., Mrs. Headland, 
M. D., wife of Rev. I. T. Headland, 
M. E. Mission, Peking (returned.) 

At Shanghai, 2nd March, &Rev. F. A. 
Keller, B.A., M.D., and Mr. E. G. 
Bevis, from North America, for China 
Inland Mission. 

At Shanghai. 5th March, Messrs. A. V 7 . 
Gray, B. T. Williams, A. P. Quirm. 
bach, A. Marty, R,. !)e W. Smith, 
R. T. Moodie and H. C. Ramsay, 
from North America,[for 0. I. M. 

At Shanghai, 9th March, Rev. C. S. 
Medhurst, Eng. Bapt., Shantung 
(returned.) 

At Shanghai, 13th March, Misses Maud 
Kellam, M.D., and L. A. Brooks, 
Rev. and Mrs. V. C. Hart, D.D., and 
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Mrs. Hare (n6e Hart) (returned), 
Can. Meth., Szechuen. 

At Shanghai, I9th March, Miss Hannah 
Rosuer, Friends’ Mission, Chungking 
At Shanghai, 20th Mar., Mason Wells, 
for Tengchow Piesbyterian College. 

At Shanghai, 27th March, Mr. G. W. 
Guinness. B.A., M.Bt., B.C., Mr. 
William Hyslof and Mr. W. L. 
Pruen, L. R. C. P. (returned), for 

e. i. m. 

DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, 27th Feb., Dr. Mary 
Gale, Women’s Union Mission, for 
U. S. A. 

From Shanghai, 18th March, Miss A, 
Morrar, for America, Mr. A. W. 
Dootiiw’aIte, M.D., and three children 
and Miss E. J. Dodson, for England, 
also Mrs. J. Bender, for Germany. 
From Shanghai, 20th March, Rev. 
Henrik Seyffakth, Norw, Luth, 
Miss., for Europe. 

From Shanghai, 29th March, Rev. D. 
McGillivray, Can. Pres. Mis., for 
Canada, Rev. W. Deans, wife and two 
children, also child of Rev. Kearney, 
of Church of Scotland Mission, also 
Rev. and Mrs. J. Webster and child, 
Scotch U. Presby. Mis., for Scotland. 
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The School of Tyrannus: or Reaching the Masses by 
Preaching and Colportage .* 

BY BEV. HAMPDEN G. DUBOSE, D.D. 

Acts six, 9, 10.— “Disputing daily in the school of one Tyran- 
nus. And this continued by the space of two years: so that all 
they which dwelt in Asia heard the Word of the Lord Jesus , both 
Jews and Greeks .” 

t HE scene presented to us in the text was at Ephesus, the 
principal city of Asia Minor and the seat of one of the seven 
churches of Asia. If we take the section between the Yang- 
tse and the Hangchow Bay and consider Shanghai as Ephesus, and 
Soochow, Hashing and Snnkiang as Smyrna, Sardis and Laodicea, we 
shall have a bird’s eye view of the field of apostolic labors on the con¬ 
tinent where now we make our residence. At Ephesus Paul held a 
protracted meeting for two years and three months, or, as he says to 
the Presbyters assembled at Miletus, “Remember that by the space 
of three years I ceased not to warn every one night and day with 
tears.” In this rich, powerful and voluptuous city, was to be seen 
the great temple, 420 feet in length and 220 in breadth, covering 
just half a block, and requiring a century for its construction: its 
majestic roof upheld by seventy marble pillars, carved by Grecian 
sculptors and presented by the kings of the neighboring countries : 
it stood, the grandest monument of heathenism upon the earth, one 
of the seven wonders of the world, where was enshrined the great 
goddess Diana, “whom all Asia and the world worshipped).” 

Paul visited Ephesus during his second missionary journey, 
but did not tarry. On his next visit he found a dozen Christians, 

* The Annual Sermon, before the Chinese Tract Society, delivered in Union 
Church, Shanghai, January 24, 1897. 
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whom he asked, “Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye 
believed?” They answered, “We have not so much as heard 
whether there be any Holy Ghost.” For three months he, 
the apostle to the Gentiles, laboured for the salvation of his 
own people and preached regularly in the synagogue, trying to 
persuade the ohosen people that the Nazarene was indeed in truth 
the long-looked-for Messiah. “But when divers were hardened 
and believed not, but spoke evil of that way before the multitude, 
he departed from them and separated the disciples ” 

Before this time, when the church at Jerusalem was worship¬ 
ping in Solomon’s porch, it is said that “ by the hands of the 
apostles many signs and wonders were wrought among the 
Miracles. people, insomuch that they brought forth the sick into the 
streets and laid them on beds and couches, that at least the shadow of 
Peter passing by might overshadow some of them.” So now while 
he reasoned daily in the school of Tyrannus, “ God wrought special 
miracles by the hands of Paul, so that from his body were brought 
unto the sick handkerchiefs and aprons, and the diseases departed 
from them and the evil spirits went out of them.” Upon the 
apostolic banner were inscribed the words, “Through mighty signs 
and wonders, by the power of the Spirit of God. 

The disciples at Ephesus were not simply a Christian brother¬ 
hood; they were an organized church or group of churches with 
their elders who ruled well, and when this body of Pres- 


Organized byters afterwards assembled at Miletus to hoar the parting 
words of him who had led them, once dead in trespasses 
and sins, into the grace of Christ, the scene was most touching; 
to behold the grey haired patriarchs kiss the weather-beaten fore¬ 
head of the great apostle, and see the tears roll down their cheeks for 
the sorrow of their hearts that “ they should see his face no more.” 

When we read the glowing words of the letter to the Ephe¬ 
sians—the most precious and loving, perhaps, of his smaller epistles 
_ we fee\ assured the Augustiniau doctrines there so clearly an¬ 
nounced were the echo of the great sermons he preached in 
that mighty city. 

We do not know why it was called “ the school of one Tyrannus ” 
or who Tyrannus was. We have ho information whether it was a 
Hebrew, or Greek, or Latin school. It is likely he was one 
Tyrannm. 0 £ ^ QO t e( j teachers of philosophy at Ephesus, and his large 
hall may have been rented by the Christians and given to Paul for a 
preaching place. But what a change ? Instead of lectures on Aristotle 
and Plato, or mornings with the Greek poets, the words of prayer and 
(he yoioe of song were heard. The eloquent preacher told of a living 
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Saviour, and, in the power of his resurrection, offered eternal life 
to the citizens of this idolatrous city. 

The sacred historian tells us he reasoned daily, not merely 
upon the Sabbath, or three times a week, but daily, like a doctor 
^ attending his clinic, or the merchant sitting at his desk. 

He had his office hours. He was punctual in his appoint¬ 
ments and regular in his services. The people knew where to find 
him,and at 11 o’clock and 3 o’clock if a stranger asked, “Can you, 
sir, tell me the way to the school of TyrannusP” the answer was 
simply, “Follow the crowd.” 

His work was spiritual and nothing else. Paul might have 
opened a school of modern languages, for he spoke with more tongues 
Spiritual than all the disciples—the greatest linguist that ever 
Work. lived—but he preferred to follow the instructions of the 
Master, “ Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded.” In the synagogue he was disputing and persuading the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of Gfod.” Now it is said, “All they 
which dwelt in Asia, heard the Word of the Lord Jesus.” ? Sweet 
employ to let men hear the Word of the Lord Jesus. As the prophet 
proclaimed the Word of the Lord, the apostle heralded, “Hear ye 
the Word of the Lord Jesus!” His method of work was, with 
the Bible in hand, to hold forth the word of life. He reasoned with 
the gnostic and the agnostic; the atheist aud the pantheist; the 
sceptic and the idolater! After prayer he conversed freely with 
those who sought the way of life. In this loug residence he gave 
us the model of missionary work among the Gentiles. 

Paul reached the masses by this daily-preaching in his Gospel 
hall. Ephesus was the great metropolis, and both merchants and 
Reached traders from the surrounding cities and provinces visited 
the Masses. jj 0r mar ts. It was the Mecca of the West, and pilgrims 
by tens of thousands came to bow their beads at the sacred shrine 
of Diana, but learned in that school, which soon overshadowed the 
temple, of the mercy seat where they might kneel in reverent faith. 
Paul was at once the great Healer and the Great Preacher. 

His ministry was attended with power. “ So mightily grew 
the Word of God and prevailed.” Just as in Thessalonica it was 
Power, said, “These that have turned the world upside down have 
come hither also.” Or as in the temple at Jerusalem when one 
who had heard him at'Ephesus cried, “ Men of Israel, help : This is 
the man that teacheth all men everywhere.” 

But in this city, filled with crowds of astrologers, geomancers, 
diviners, soothsayers, phrenologists, fortune tellers, exorcists, witches 
and all that class who plied their lucrative avocations in the temples, 
markets and public places, on a certain day a strange sight was 
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beheld. What means this excited throng rushing through the 
streets? Who are these men with arms full of books passing by 
so quickly ? Lo ! those who have used “curious arts” are gathering 
their sacred scrolls in the public square, and amidst the shouts of 
the thronging thousands the bonfire illumines the heavens! Burn¬ 
ing 50,000 pieces of silver ! O ! for that day in China. 

Among the gifts so abundantly bestowed upon the apostle was the 
eloquent tongue. We have only synopsis of his great discourses left 
, us, but they have served as models for pulpit orators since 

Eloquence. . J . . . r . 

the Christian era. The grace with which he introduces him¬ 
self to the audience, the adaptability of his speech, the hanging his 
theme on some felicitous circumstance, the pointed use of appropriate 
quotations, his masterly tact in presenting his arguments, the logic 
of his reasoning, the cogency of his appeals, the soul-earnestness of 
his manner, ana, more than all, the transcendent claims of the truths 
he announced, fitted him for proclaiming salvation to the nations. 

The text sets, before Paul the Preacher reached the masses of 
Asia. Missionary work may be grouped under two heads—the 
evangelistic and the personal—as our Lord both preached to the 
multitudes in public and taught His disciples in private. Or just 
as with the apostles: “And daily in the temple (the public) and 
in every house (the private) they ceased not to teach and preach 
Jesus Christ.” If this evening we speak of the pulpit, we do not 
disparage the pastorate, if our theme is general evangelistic work, it 
is not to be inferred that we do not consider special individual work 
of prime importance, but it is not within the scope of our text. 

When the Blessed Master offered Himself a sacrifice for sinful 
man and His voice was heard amidst the hosts of angels, “ Lo, I 
come,” He says by the mouth of His servant David, “I 
^Wilderness? have preached righteousness in the great congregation.” 

The first assemblies of the saints were held under Moses 
“in the church in the wilderness.” During a pastorate of forty 
years he continually gathered the people before the tabernacle of the 
congregation, and with a face that shone with the glory of God set 
before them the words of Jehovah. Especially, when just previous 
to His burial, He, ooce slow of speech, but now the old man eloquent 
delivered His farewell discourse, pronouncing blessings upon the 
faithful and denouncing curses upon the rebellious, do we behold the 
power of the pulpit conspicuously displayed. 

During the time of the Judges the children of Israel assembled 
by tribes to hear sermons from men appointed by God. It is said 
of Samuel that be went from year to year in circuit to 
Samuel. g e ^ e i au q Grilgal and Mizpeh. When “ all Israel ” were 

gathered at Mizpeh the people confessed their sins, and when in the 
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exercise of his preserving providence, .Jehovah “thundered with a 
great thunder upon the Philistines and discomfited them ,” the 
prophet set up a stone and called it Ebenezer. Afterwards at 
Gilgal the tens of thousands from the twelve tribes formally certified 
that his had been an honest government, the discourse was so 
pungent that the people cried, “Pray for thy servants unto the 
Lord thy God.” 

The Sweet Psalmist of Israel, the protege of Samuel, who was- 
taken from the sheep-cote to be ruler over God’s people, sang, “Thy 

David Wa ^’ ^ ‘ ® 0( ^’ * 3 sanctuai 7” “ The y have seen 

thy goings 0 God ; even the goiugs of my God, my king, 

in the sanctuary.” The habitations of God’s people are dear to him,, 
but it is said, “ The Lord lovetk the gates of Zion more than all the 
dwellings of Jacob.” Aud where is it that men are converted? 
Listen to the sweet strains of David’s harp; “And of Zion it shall 
be said, This and that men was born in her. . . . The Lord 
shall count when He writeth up His people, that this man was born 
there.” “How amiable are thy tabernacles, 0 Lord of hosts ! ” At 
the great feasts the Jews assembled at Jerusalem by hundreds of 
thousands. 

When we come to the prophetic era, Isaiah itinerated, walking 
barefoot three years through the land of Judah ; and Jeremiah went 
Prophets EsyP* 1 ail( ^ addressed a great company of men and 
women. Elijah assembled the ten tribes on Carmel, and 
Ezra preached to the captives returning from Babylon. The people 
noted a prophet as a “ holy man of God,” aud at his call met to hear 
the words of Jehovah that fell from his lips. 

The Messenger who was to prepare Messiah’s way lifted up his 
clarion voice in the wilderness, and it was a signal to the whole 
land to awake from its sleep, and John “ spake to the multitudes 
that came forth to be baptized of him.” 

Of the Prince of Peace the patriarch Jacob 1700 years before 
spake, “'And to Him shall the gathering of the people be.” And 
what says the„historian ? “And there followed Him great 
‘multitudes from Galilee and from Decapolis and from 
Multitudes. Jerusalem, and from Judea and from beyond Jordan.” 

Could the houses hold the congregations when Jesus 
preached? Behold the four who “brought in a bed a man which 
was taken in a palsy ? ” They plead for room to let the sick be taken 
to the presence of the Master, but so dense was the crowd within 
and without, that they recognized the impossibility and resorted 
to tearing up the, roof of the house! Why was the great sermon 
of Jesus delivered on the Mount ? “And seeing the multitudes He 
went up into a mountain.” When He gave the discourse containing 
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the seven parables why did He stand upon the head of a boat ? It 
was because '‘great multitudes were gathered together.” Behold 
the woman touching the hem of His garment! “ Who touched 

me?” The disciples said, “Thou geest the multitude thronging 
thee.” "When the sight of blind Bartimeus was restored was Christ 
alone? The evangelist says, “He went out of Jericho with Hi3 
disciples and a great number of people.” “What means this eager, 
anxious throng?” “ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” Why was it 
necessary for Zaccheus, who was little of stature, to climb up into 
the sycamore tree ? It was because of the “ press.” If on one day 
there were four thousand, and on another five thousand, not includ¬ 
ing women and children, what was the size of those congregations ? 
Behold the Christ riding into Jerusalem and the multitudes going 
before and that followed, crying Hosanna! Why did He say, 
“ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest.” The answer is, “ And when 
He saw the multitudes He was moved with compassion.” And what 
of the cross? “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto mo.” After His resurrection in one congregation there 
were five hundred brethren. If the missionary follows Jesus he 
must have the multitude to follow him. 

The control of the masses by the man of Galilee has seldom 
been eclipsed in the world. Never did orator in Athens or Rome, 
London or Washington equal Him in holding spell-bound, 
^the Master* ^ rotn ear ^y till eve, the thousands who waited ou 

His ministry. His voice, so clear, so majestic aud so 
sweet, could be heard throughout the vast concourse, high above 
the wind in the trees on the mountain-side, or the dashing of the 
breakers on the seashore; and the wilderness and the solitary place 
rejoiced because of the words of wisdom, power, truth, pure love. 
The eloquence of Jesus is a theme worthy of classic hall and sacred 
tabernacle, and demands the special attention of the heralds of the 
cross in distant lands. Judea had been asleep for centuries amidst 
the splendors of the temple ritual, the doctors expounding the 
bare letter of the law—Oh! so cold and cheerless !—much as the 
Confuciauists lecture in the temples on morality, when suddenly 
a great teacher arose and awoke the slumbering people of God 
as he uufolded the spiritual life of the kingdom of righteousness; 
and no journey was too long, or road too rough, that their ears might 
once hear the joyful notes of salvation from His lips. 

And how do we find the state of the church in the time of the 
apostles? When Peter preached his first sermon three thousand 

Apostolic Age audience were baptized; how many people were 

present? When the lame man was healed at the Beauti¬ 
ful Gate of the temple the thousands assembled for worship, or for 
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barter in the sacred courts, ran together to the apostles, and Peter 
preached again. Afterwards when the disciples were multiplied by 
thousands they assembled daily for preaching in the vast auditorium 
of the Eastern wing of the Temple, known as Solomon’s porch. 

The evangelist Philip upon the occasion of the first general 
persecution planted the banner of the cross in Samaria. He held 
great meetings, and the people, with one accord, gave heed “ unto 
the things which he spake, and there was great joy in that city.” 

Antioch, the mother church of the Gentile branch of the 
followers of the Nazarene, is represented as the abode of prophets 
and teachers and of congregations baptized with the Holy Ghost; 
they were no doubt as strong in numbers as iu faith aud zeal. 

Behold Paul and Barnabas at Lystra! So mighty was the 
impression they made that the wild cry was raised, “Jupiter and 
Mercury 1” “Jupiter and Mercury ! ” While they were preaching, 
lo 1 a mighty throng appeared with shouting and clangor, led by a 
priest, with garlands to crown their heads and the blood of an ox 
to be shed in sacrifice ! What silence as Paul preached on Natural 
Theology. 

Or behold him at Athens standing amidst temples of Parian 
marble on the high-day of his missionary career, when theology assert¬ 
ed its superiority to philosophy; when the false had to 
bury its face in shame at the glorious light that flashed 
from the True ; when heathenism with vice deified 
stood confronted by Christianity ; and gods of stone were silent 
when Jehovah spake by the mouth of the great apostle to the 
Gentiles. And there were converts at Athens ! Amoug them, one of 
the judges of the supreme court, and a celebrated lady, Damaris, 
by name. 

Again Paul preaches at Troy—from after Bupper till break 
of day—only stopping a few minutes to restore Eutychus’ life. It 
is said “ there were many lights in the upper chamber,” aud is pre¬ 
sumable there were many people. 

Coming to ecclesiastical history, who are the great lights of 
the church but the mighty preachers who have enchained their 
audiences? Look at Chrysostom in his large church 
at Constantinople, and how the crowds on the Sabbath 
flocked to hear the sacred eloquence that poured from his golden 
mouth? Behold Luther! He preached : Germany was converted 
and a large part of Europe became Protestant! When the godly 
traveller reaches Geueva, is his desire first to sail upon the bosom 
of its beautiful lake or for his feet to stand upon the glaciers ? Does 
he not first ask, “Let me see Calvin’s pulpit ”? And where was 
Wesley’s power? The last century the Church of England had 
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lost the power of preaching: he raised his holy voice, and mighty 
assemblies were moved ! Behold Whitfield at Moorfields 1 

The time fails me to speak of men like Spurgeon and Moody. 
Numbers of American towns erect large tabernacles to accommodate 
Evangelists audiences that assemble to hear the great evangelists. 

The power of the pulpit, with its hundreds of thousands of 
Gospel preachers, was never su great as to-day. In America at least 
three-fourths of the conversions, or perhaps a larger proportion, are 
doing the revival services. In our sister empire of Japan, where 
now not infrequently fifteen or eighteen hundred sit for hours in a 
hired theatre, listening to five or six speakers, we can at these 
meetings expect the Holy Ghost to descend with power. 

Is not this the promise of the ascending Christ? “Ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you and ye 
Witness w i tuesses ■ ,, “And this Gospel of the kingdom 

shall be preached iu all the world for a witness unto all 
nations.” “ The same came for a witness to bear witness of the 
light.” “ For thou shalt be his witness unto all men of what thou 
hast seen aud heard.” “To make these a minister and witness. 
Testifying both of the Jews and to the Greeks.” “ To testify of the 
Gospel of the grace of God.” As a minister from Shantung, looking 
at a large street-chapel congregation which had listened attentively 
for an hour, said: “Well, I do not know which is the most impor¬ 
tant ; to make converts or to testify.” 

The China Inland Mission flies the ensign “ General Evangeli¬ 
zation” at her mast-head. They have “one general and compre¬ 
hensive plan for the evangelization of the whole of Chiua: the aim 
of the mission being not to secure iu a short time the largest number 
of converts for the C. I. M. in a limited area, but to bring about in 
the shortest time the evangelization of the whole empire, regarding 
it as of secondary importance by whom the sheaves may be 
garnered.” 

This is the governing principle of the medical work now carried 
on in China with its half-million patients per annum, and with few 
Medical exceptions these patients go away with the medi¬ 
cine in one hand aud a Gospel, tract or calendar 

in the other. 

Along these lines the great Bible and Tract Societies carry oa 
their operations. Paul opened the School of Tyraunus on the eastern 
shore of Asia Minor, but the “greater works” than even the 
apostolic era witnessed are performed in the western half of Asia 
proper. 

“Freely ye have received, freely give” is their motto. They 
live for others. Their work is purely unselfish. The Tract Societies 
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dispel ignorance, but erect no school ; they bring many souls to 
Christ, but organize no church; they disburse their 
"" benevolence with a liberal hand, but build up no 
denomination; ‘‘they labour abundantly, and other men 
enter into their labours; they scatter the good seed of the kingdom 
in the wide field of the world, and other hands gather in the 
harvests.” 

The Bible and Tract Societies stand with outstretched hand to 
aid every Christian worker. One who has resided for years in this 
patriarchal couutry, where the family relation is regarded 
so honorably, learns to appreciate the high value to be put 
on the heroic labors of a missionary wife. And the bond is 
closer in a heathen land, where in one cause are joined both heart 
and hand—the self-denying toil, the burning zeal, the undying love, 
as with a merry heart in season and out of season she aids the 
servant of the Most High in bearing the burden of the word of the 
Lord. This is the relation of the Bible and Tract Societies to the 
Church Boards, and as we see its good works—so beautiful to the 
eye—we can say, “ Behold the handmaid of the Lord ! ” 

When we look at the magnitude of the task undertaken by 
these Societies we catch a glimpse of the wealth of missionary en¬ 
terprise. The National Bible Society of Scotland has put 
M X^ 0f into circulation over two and one-third, the American 
Bible Society five and one-half, and the British and 
Foreign six and one-half million Bibles or Portions of the Bible; 
nearly fifteen millions iu all. The Chinese Tract Society has, during 
eighteen years, issued about three million books and tracts. The 
Hankow Tract Society in fifteen years, ten and oae-half million. 

The Presbyterian Mission Press in Shanghai in its early years, 
from 1844—57, printed nearly a million books. It now prints forty 
million pages annually. It is a safe figure to put down China 
colportago at forty millions, or one Gospel or tract for every ten of 
the people. 

There is no country where paper and printing are so cheap as in 
China, and the printed page is a power in the land. What if Paul 
had had the press? The best missionaries in the land regard 
these Societies as an indispensable ally of successful evangelistic 
work. The Tract Society devotes its strength and resonrces to the 
creation and wide dissemination of the purest and most interesting 
Christian literature. They try to see that the books and tracts are 
prepared with scholarship, accuracy, and an agreeable facility of 
style. 

The work of colportage in China a few decades ago was like 
the waters in Ezekiel’s vision that issued from under the threshold 
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of the house of the Lord and flowed eastward, and when the man 
that had the line measured a thousand cubits, the waters were to the 
ankles ; and another thousand, to the knees ; and another thousand, 
to the loins—and that is the depth at this time-—but yet another 
thousand cubits, and it will be “ waters to swim in, a river that 
could not be passed over.” 

Colportage in the Middle Kingdom is on the rapid increase. 
I have watched with close interest the Bible sales from year to year. 

Tnny-tup Ten y ears a g° i fc was one-half million per annum ; six 
years ago, seven hundred thousand ; now, a million a year. 
The American Bible Society has published one and a half million 
Bibles or Portions of the Bible the last three years. The North- 
China Tract Society has recently doubled its sales. The Hankow 
Tract Society twelve years ago sold one-third of a million ; last 
year one and one-third million books and tracts. 

The Chinese Tract Society commenced eighteen years ago, an 
infant in the nurse’s arms; now as light of foot as a wild roe 
this Asabel traverses Sinim’s plains. Her circulation in 1894 was 
280,000; in 1896 it was 634,000; that is, she doubled her business 
and 70,000 over. Her fiuance is in good condition, so when there is 
a wire from Chentu;—“Martin’s Evidences, 10,000; triennial ex¬ 
amination —-in a month they are printed and shipped. 

The book speaks of the Tree of Life. My native village is 
noted for the beauty of its princely live-oak—the Darlington oak— 
whose leaf does not wither ; its top arched like the sky above, and its 
wide extending arms affording refreshing shade ; it stands a giant 
amidst the forest evergreens of the Sunny South. The Chinese 
Tract Society is a tree of the Lord’s planting, and as you sit under 
its luxuriant branches, try to see if you can count the leaves? No 
wonder you exclaim, “Thousands upon thousands.” Yes over six 
million leaves upon the tree the last year, and “ the leaves of the 
tree are for the healing of the nations.” 

To the thinking man there is no part of the British Museum so 
impressive as when he wanders down gallery after gallery and be¬ 
holds the literary armies of the world, and at last walks into the 
Library with its circular shelves, tier upon tier, and beholds the 
.spacious rotunda letting down the light from Heaven, he asks, 
“How many books in this Library?” “Three million.” Three 
million ! well, let them be smaller volumes, do you know my hearers, 
that the Bible and Tract Societies annually distribute this Museum 
Library, and can China remain forever in the night ? 

The American Bible Society has one hundred colporteurs, the 
Scotch Society one hundred and fifty and the British and Foreign 
two hundred. 
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Many of them travel on their boats by night and sell books by 
day, as the Master says, “ Behold ! a sower went forth to sow." 

He takes his stand in an open place, in an unworked 
or tear 8 The people gather around; he must control them 

with his eye, as a matt does a tiger in a tropical forest, 
and when he retires he walks backward, keeping his eye on the men. 
He has to staud the taunts and jeers and scoffs of many who pass 
by. Again, in an unknown place, before he knows it, he is among 
a crowd of lewd fellows of the baser sort. He lives on the food the 
natives cook. If beyond the canals he sleeps on a clay bed in a 
Cbinese inn. For weeks and months he sees no European. “In 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers. . . in 

perils by tbe heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness. . . in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, 

in hunger, and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness," 
they endure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

But tbe joys in this kind of labor 1 The bright sunshine, the 
tonic of constant travel, the contented happy faces of the people, the 
merry witticisms passed among the crowd, tbe capital 
***" opportunity for mastering the vernacular, the surging 
masses in a new city and the rapidity with which they buy books. 


the interest with which many listen for the first time to the glad 
tidings, is both invigorating and inspiriting. When the missionary 
finds that several hundred tracts can be sold in one day, it seems to 
be the most effective form of work he can do. Some months ago, 
summing up the Gospels and tracts I had sold, the number was 
found to be 200,000. I am often doubtful about my sermons, 
whether they are good or not, but these tracts Were select ones, 
and surely some of them, as good seed, fell into good ground. This 
was done, here a little and there a little. Colportage is a converting 
agency. 

I will mention four instances that occurred in 1895. A minis¬ 
ter near Ningpo says: “Twenty men and women have come to 
Christ by tbe influence of colporteurs.” A missionary 
C< Agen.cy* ™ s0U ^ erD Chinkiang says : “ When asking tbe candi¬ 

dates where and from whom they first heard: the Gospel 
about thirty replied that they had first heard it from the colporteur 
at some market town or village, or at their own door.” Another 
writes: “Out of the seven churches near the Kaipingcoal mines four 
have been opened through the labors of colporteurs." A venerable 
servant of Christ at Amoy writes^ “Are you not delighted with the 
splendid work my men have done in the Hing-hwa district ? Over 
800 people brought into the church indirectly through them. That 
wonderful man—-the preacher Hung Teh, by whose ministry this 
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awakening came about—learned tbe truth from the colporteurs.” 

The influence of this class of workers, who preach as well as sell, 
is not to be judged by the number of Gospels disposed of. They are 
sent out as the seventy to announce the glad tidings that Jesus is 
coming. 

The strangers present this evening noticed the courtesy shown 
them as they enter the portals of this sacred place ; colporteurs are 
the ushers to the king’s house on Zion’s hill. Though some of the 
hooks are burned as paper written with the sacred character, yet 
well-thumbed copies of the Scriptures that have been kept for five, 
ten and fifteen years, are not infrequently found. The question 
has been asked, “I have read the New Testament, can you sell me 
the old?” What of these Bible readers? May there not be teas 
of thousands who confess Christ in their households, reject idolatrous 
rites and pray to the living and true God ? 

“ The great wave of persecution that two years ago surged over 
the central part of China, has spread the knowledge of the truth and 
Martyrs awakened in many minds a desire to search the Scriptures 
and see if this new doctrine be of men or of God.” From 
Kucheng’s fountain the blood of the martyrs has been sprinkled over 
the Fukien province and by thousands converts were gathered in 
last year. We listen to the words of the Beloved Disciple, “ Not by 
water only, but by water and blood.” 

The Tract Societies come to a country filled with stereotyped 
mouldy classics, and dry moral essays—you read one and you have 
read them all—and furnish bright and attractive literature. Instead 
of the Imperial almanack, packed with idolatry and stamped by the 
government, they supply hundreds of thousands of calendars under 
the seal of Him who is the Lord of the Sabbath. 

The Bible and Tract Societies at Hankow have entered a field 
inaccessible to other missionaries, the Hunan province, and scat¬ 
tered there hundreds of thousands of seeds of eternal 
truth. Just in the place where Chou Han has dis¬ 
tributed far and wide his anti-foreign and infidel literature, the 
Spirit of the Lord has lifted up a standard against him. We hid 
these pioneers God-speed. 

When I came to China five and twenty years ago there were 
seven thousand Christians; now seventy thousand. These the 
Chinese Tract Society supplies with bread. It hears the words, 
“ Feed my sheep” and prints books and commentaries; it listens 
to the sweet voice, “Feed my lambs” and sends out its Child's 
Paper and pictorial series. It is in the first place the advance- 
guard with pick-axe digging out the foundations, and in the second, 
the mason with cement for the walls of living stones. 
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Would that the three thousand missionaries in the seventeen 
provinces, could be zealously effected always in the good work of 
colportage, and by this means come in touch with millions of their 
fellowmen, and also prove examples to the native church ! Be light- 
bearers, not figuratively, but actually; always carrying Gospels or 
tracts wherever you go. Let the host of Israel know the strength and 
invincibleness of its weapons, and arm itself to the conflict, taking in 
the right hand the sword of the spirit which is the Word of God, and 
as it is wielded with power it will flash the light of Heaven amidst 
the darkness of superstition and idolatry. “In the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the eveuiug withhold not thine hand; for thou knowest 
not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or whether they both 
shall be alike good/’ In this well-watered plain how happy to hear 
the voice of the Master, “ Blessed, thrice blessed, are ye that sow 
beside all waters.” Unbelief desires to reap in the spring : faith 
looks to the autumn for the ripened harvest. 

We are “to say among the heathen, The Lord reigneth.” 
China has done her best to do without God. There are many signs of 
an intellectual ferment, and the literati are waking from the sleep 
of ages. But let us uot mistake it—ours is still the religion of the 
despised Nazarene ! Yet there is a spirit of inquiry, and men do read. 
As the shades of night are drawing round the closing hours of the 
nineteenth century, the sun of China’s Bible and tract work is just 
rising in the eastern sky ! 

There was a man in the mission rank, who spoke the language 
as a native, had travelled through fourteen provinces and sold 
300,000 Bibles or Gospels ; far away in Szechuen, with 
no medical aid in reach, but with two friends to cheer his 
dying hours, he passed from the labours and toils of earth. His 
body, inured to hardship and fatigue, was laid in the ground, bub 
what an “abundant entrance” was given him into the palace of the 
King. The crown placed on Alexander’s brow in the Kremlin, was 
but a peasant’s hat compared with Mohlman’s diadem, and as one 
from Shensi and another from Kwangsi arrives at the gates of the 
Celestial city, an angel flies from the throne and adds another star 
to his already flashing crown. 

When the man of God beholds the forces of evil in this Satan- 
ridden empire he sometimes trembles ! There was an awful hour in 
the life of Jesus. The Greeks had come to see Him, and when they 
stood in His presence, typical of the ingathering of the Gentiles, He 
said, “ The hour is come that the Son of Man should be glorified. 
Verily I say unto you except a corn of wheat fail into the ground 
and die (as with many a Christian book) it abideth alone; but if it 
die it briugeth forth much fruit, .... Now is my soul troubled. 
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and what shall I say ? Father, save me from this hour: but for this 
cause came I unto this hour.” 

“Father, glorify thy name.” Then came there a voice that 
filled the spacious dome of the sky, so loud and majestic that some 
of the unbelieving said, “ It thundered,” and others whose eyes 
pierced within the veil, said, “ An angel spake to Him.” 

“I have glorified it and will glorify it again” 

Lord of nations, thou who didst glorify the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament by their fulfillment in the person of Christ, glorify 
now the New by leading the Chinese to see Jesus the Saviour of 
the world. 


A Clan Feud near Swatow. 

BY REV. ¥M. ASHMORE, D.D. 

S HE region all hereabout, some twenty-five years ago, was 
notorious for its bloody and protracted feuds. Sometimes the 
feud would be betweeu village and village, irrespective of 
clans j sometimes it would be between two clans in the same 
village j and sometimes it would be betweeu two branches of the 
same clan. • Weapons would be taken up, and then heads must be 
broken, and blood must flow. There would not ouly be occasional 
pitched battles, but marauding parties would assail wayfarers and 
make it perilous, for months and even for years, to be out of safe 
running distance. Roadways would be blocked, fields would be 
devastated ; houses would be plundered and be left with doors and 
roofs battened down. The spirit of revenge on both sides would 
grow in intensity and relentless malignity. In some cases this would 
lead to actions that were diabolic. The hearts of captured victims 
would be sliced up and served around, a piece to a man, with garlic 
as a condiment. 

To such an extent did this prevail that the whole country 
became disorganized. Pillage on land, and piracy on the rivers, 
made travelling unsafe and dangerous. Every trading boat and 
every passenger boat bad to go armed. The mandarins were weak 
and powerless. They were often set at defiance, and they and their 
soldiers would be driven in ignominious flight from villages they 
came to reduce to order. In consequence of the risk in this direc¬ 
tion it became common among them to let a clan feud go on until 
the parties should all become exhausted. The sounds of gingals, 
and of such cannon as they possessed, would be beard reverberating, 
in some cases in the very Yam&ie themselves* for weeks and even 
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months, at intervals, when a general engagement was on hand, but 
the discreet officials would stay indoors. When, at last, they had 
used each other up, and made themselves a weak and easy prey, 
then down would come the magistrate like a hawk on two exhausted 
and quarrelsome young chickens in a back yard and carry them off 
one in each talon. This was the science of government. 

This wretched state of society was brought to an end by the 
noted General Pang, of whom we may have something to say 
hereafter. He effectually stamped out feuds by stamping to death 
many of the men engaged in them. Before he got through with it 
he burned some twenty towns and villages and cut off about four 
thousand heads. His drastic measures were effectual. Peace and 
order were restored. But Pang was not immortal. In course of 
time he died, and now within the last few years the old spirit of 
contention is getting up again and the old style feuds are being 
resumed. It is one of them that we are now to describe. 

The Village of Lau-kung. 

About forty-five miles west from Swatow, iu the centre of a valley 
of high cultivation and wondrous fertility, is a village, or rather a 
group of villages known at a distance by the general name of Lau- 
kung. Distinct parts of the village lie around the base of a beauti¬ 
ful hill, from which, with a good glass on a clear day, the anchorage 
is said to be visible at Swatow. In this group of hamlets the clan 
Chan predominates. They are in two branches—one descended from 
an ancient stock of six families, and one from a stock of four fami¬ 
lies. They both have multiplied greatly and prospered in acquisition 
of the soil. One branch is said to number about two thousand 
persons, the other about eighteen hundred. They have not 
always got along well together; they have not been “at sixes and 
sevens,” as our old saying has it, but at “ sixes ” aud “fours,” 
and by these designations we shall now speak of them as they do 
thus speak of themselves, 

Beginning of the Present Fend . 

Some two years ago, or thereabout, some children were gambling 
together. A dispute arose about a cash,—or perhaps it was two 
or three cash,—authorities differ on this vital point. The children 
exhausted their stock of vituperation, and it was doubtless the heaviest 
stock they had of any kind, and then supplemented it with blows. 
Friends on both sides took up the case, and soon their blood was 
np. A dangerous quarrel was begun. However they got it quieted 
down before things had gone too far. The only thing was that an 
ill-feeling was engendered, which rankled and made another quarrel 
easy should occasion arise. The occasion came. It was all about a 
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duck which had something' happen to it not recognised by the consti¬ 
tutional law of the village. We have heard several accounts about 
that miserable duck, but a sifting of their respective merits would 
be deemed of no importance by a Western man. That it was some¬ 
thing about a duck, may be taken as granted, and a quarrel began. 

Weapons and Fighting. 

The usual order followed ; objurgations, anathemas, abuse of 
each other’s ancestors of remote generations, and immediate pro¬ 
genitors of recent ones, were exchanged with unstinted heartiness ; 
then came missiles, clods, stones, bamboo-poles, spears, tridents and 
gingals, as the war went on. Soon the roadways between each 
other’s hamlets were no longer safe. Barricades were erected, here 
and there, at assailable points. Ambuscades were continually 
formed on both sides, and now and then a poor fellow bit the dust. 
They plundered each other’s fields incessantly. Their fighting men 
would now and then be all called out, and money would be freely 
spent to hire mercenaries from other villages. The noise, the 
din and the rnshing to and from, together with the shooting of 
guns on one of these fighting days, terrified everybody concerned 
and made the whole region one for a stranger to keep clear of. This 
desultory warfare, with its continuous armed readiness, and its 
occasional open collisions, was kept up for two long and exhausting 
years. Both sides were badly used up. They were all of them in 
miserable condition. Among them it was known that at least thirty- 
five had been killed, and then there were the wounded and the 
pounded, the broken heads and bruised limbs, of which no record 
was kept. They were all worn out with incessant wakefulness, 
watchfulness and warfare; they had spent their money for powder 
and shot; they had shed their blood, and they had expended their 
strength, and yet they were—both sides—relatively about where they 
were where they began. 

And now came the Mandai'ins. 

By this time the magistrate had got his boots on. He had 
been two years about it. His opportunity had come. He came, and 
a retinue of soldiers with him. The highest military officer in the 
department came from the Hu city and brought more soldiers. 
Besides all these there were secretaries and clerks and constables 
and runners, with all the appliances of judicial procedure; bamboos of 
the larger, and bamboos of the lesser size for bastinadoing purposes, 
and manacles and fetters, all ready to seek whomsoever they could 
devour on both sides. Then, of course, petitions and complaints 
began to pour in from both sixes and fours. The magistrate was 
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ready to believe them all, and had abundant facilities to punish 
them all as many as he could get hold of. The entire force of 
officers, and lictors, and soldiers, now counted up to about three 
thousand, as it was said. Such a number of people will consume 
a good deal of rice, if they can get it ; and as they were there 
for weeks, and even months, off arid on they made way with a deal 
of Lau-kuug produce. The officials themselves lived all they could 
on the people; they ate their rice ; they chewed their sugar cane ; 
they drank their tea ; they nibbled their sweetmeats ; they smoked 
their tobacco and occasionally their opium; they quartered them¬ 
selves in their dwellings, and when they got out of fuel the soldiers 
pulled down bits of the roof already broken up in the long feud 
and cooked their rice and sweet potatoes with that. People canuot 
have mandarins visit their villages in state and not pay something. 

A Settlement reached. 

According to usage in such cases a count was made of the lives 
lost. One side had lost four more than the other side. These were 
estimated at the common silver valuation, and then set down on the 
credit page of one side and the debit page of the other, as so much 
to start with. Then the losses in crops and in broken roofs and 
various sundries were also put down. The two were then summed 
up and a balance struck. The magistrate reckoned that one side* 
bad suffered damage (heads and all) to the amount of two thousand 
dollars and cents none ; and the other side to the amount of 
eighteen hundred dollars. Required to balance two hundred dollars, 
as we would make it out after our Western style :— 

The Fours to the Sixes. Dr. 

To balance due in settlement of clan feud—heads included—as per 

account rendered ...f200.00 

E. f 0. E. 

The E. & 0. E. is ou our own account. There may be some 
small variations, but in the main the statement will be found correct. 
These estimates did not begin to cover the entire expenditure and 
losses of various kinds. They themselves say that the total must have 
amounted to, at least, thirty or forty thousand dollars on each side. 
And besides this the magistrate succeeded in gobbling up some 
twelve or fourteen hostages from one side and some eight or ten 
from the other. These were in reality to be held for ransom, though 
that is not the name given to it. The magistrate must make some¬ 
thing out of it. 
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Strained Relations still existing. 

The storm had blown out, but the sky was not clear. The 
Sixes were dissatisfied, some of them, and a few also of the Fours. 
They found it hard to cool off. They included the rowdy element 
of both sides, who had not much to risk or to lose, and who pre¬ 
ferred a continuance of the disturbance. But the better class on both 
sides were weary of the strife and wanted peace and quietness 
insured to them, so that they could work their fields as of old. 
But they did not know how to effect it. The mandarins they were 
afraid of, and middle-men of their own seemed unable to command 
the respect of the two sides. 

They turn to the Missionaries as Peace-makers. 

Some few persons of the great clan had been at Protestant places 
of worship—the English Presbyterian and the American Baptist. 
They induced others to ask the missionaries to help them maintain 
the peace. Quite a number joined them in so doing ; they declared 
themselves ready to follow advice that might be given to them, and 
resolutely to refrain from any further quarreling. JSow missionaries 
are very shy of all such complications. If the least sympathy is 
shown to either side they are prone to take advantage of it. Yet 
here, in this case, were men of both sides uuiting in the same 
request to help them maintain peace. To be a peace-maker is 
always right, though to attempt to become such may not always be 
practicable and judicious. But if both sides were willing to listen 
to missionary exhortation, and if any renewal of that wicked sav¬ 
agery could be prevented, it did seem that it would be a good thing to 
try it. The missionaries—English and American—acted in perfect 
harmony. They gave the same answers to all who came to see them. 
They exhorted them to peace ; they told them they must be resolute 
and outspoken in favor of peace, and that they must also work for 
peace. Above all they must understand, most unmistakably, that 
under no circumstances would any of them be allowed to shelter them¬ 
selves behind a church, or behind a missionary. In case of dispute 
again arising, which could not be settled by friendly talk, they must 
take their cases to their own Yamens, and not think of asking any 
consular or foreign help. These things being understood the mis¬ 
sionaries were willing to do what they could to promote good 
feeling until the wounds could be healed up. 

Good Effects of Missionary Effort. 

This was most gratifying. The English Presbyterians sent a 
good, wise and safe teacher to reside among the Sixes and preach 
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among them the Gospel of peace and goodwill. The American Baptists 
sent a like kind of man to reside among the Fours and work for the 
same end. These two men were in perfect harmony, and co-operated 
as the missionaries had directed them to do. At time personal visits 
were made by missionaries themselves. Mr. Speicher, who lives at 
Kiet-yang near by, made several visits. Mr. Gibson and Mr. Steele, 
of the Presbyterian Mission, visited them. Mr. Ashmore and Mr. 
McKibben also made visits,—all with the same purpose iu mind to 
encourage them to stand firm for peace and quiet and to teach the 
Gospel of the forgiveness of enemies. There was a welcome always 
extended and a great respect shown to their recommendation. Both 
sides would make little approaches towards friendliness at the sug¬ 
gestion of the missionaries, which their pride would have kept them 
from doing, if left to themselves, lest it should appear like sub¬ 
serviency to the other side. In this improved state of feeling, impelled 
by their own urgent need, and their better conviction, at a time 
when the rowdy element was more than usually assertive, the leaders 
on both sides came together and signed a compact that whatever 
questions might be considered as unsettled there should be no viol¬ 
ence, and they should all be allowed to gather in their crops unmolest¬ 
ed. This was in October of 1890. 

At that time the writer of this paper went in to pay them a visit 
and see for himself how far things had progressed. He was received 
with the utmost cordiality. The proclamation of the village elders, 
according to the compact as above named, was posted up. Why not 
make it permanent t He labored amoDg them to bring it about. He 
visited the Fours and induced a delegation of them to go over and 
call upon the Sixes along with himself. The latter, too, wanted per¬ 
manency of peace. Bat they said thoy were not the only ones who 
had to be consulted. There were others, and they might not be fouud 
placable. Still they promised to do what they could, and to do it soon. 
The writer came away hopeful that they would succeed, but not with¬ 
out misgiving that the large discontented element would prevent a 
permanent reconciliation. And so some four months passed away, in 
which some progress was being made, step by step. 


An Untoward Event. 

This was the death of one of the Fours who was confined in 
prison. He died of disease, but the other side chose to attribute it 
to his confinement. The old animosity was kindled afresh ; angry 
demonstrations began ; the alarm spread. The friendly parties on 
both sides found the tide rising against their peace policy. The 
solicitude and the strain became very great. 
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Spoliation begun and a Man hilled. 

A petty act of plundering occurred which, under other circum¬ 
stances, would have been easily settled, but not so now. A prominent 
man of the Sixes was next attacked, and so badly cut by the Fours—- 
a small but lawless fragment of them—that, after lingering along some 
days he died. So the war was opened again, The Sixes soon,retaliat¬ 
ed by killing off, first one and then another of the Fours. So now 
here were three more dead men to be accounted for, 

A Deputation out to the Missionaries . 

They came to Swatow in great haste. They represented : (1) A 
little company of adherents of the Presbyterian Mission members, 
chiefly of the Sixes. (2) A little company of adherents of the Baptist 
Mission, mostly of the Fours. (3) A large company of the peace 
people of the village generally, some six hundred in number. They 
brought along, and presented in person—these messengers—a written, 
most earnest entreaty to come in and help them maintain the peace 
and prevent bloodshed. 

The Missionaries to the Magistrate. 

A new state of things had arisen. A new crime had been com¬ 
mitted. The missionaries did not take cognizance in such a case. 
Before acting in reply to the request of the six hundred the district 
magistrate must be consulted. A messenger was sent in with a note, 
in reply to a former note from the Yam&n, and to make inquiry. How 
far any attempt to stop the new feud would be approved. The 
magistrate was gracious as could be desired. He said it was a very 
commendable thing for the missionaries to try to stop bloodshed. 
It would be a great honor to them if they should succeed. He did 
not think they would. They were a desperate and lawless set iu 
there. Nothing would bring them to reason but an army of soldiers 
to burn down their village over their heads. He knew the condition 
of affairs, and was getting his soldiers ready. Nevertheless he 
would be glad to hold back a little and give the missionaries an 
opportunity to see what they could do. Only he wanted them to 
inform him of the result. 

The Missionaries inform their Consuls, 

In an emergency so grave it was necessary to apprise their 
Consuls. Mr. Gibson spoke to Mr. Consul Scott, and, as the 
errand would be a purely peaceable one, and as Mr. Gibson 
is au old missionary who knows what he is about, the Consul 
gave his hearty approval. Mr. McKibben went in like manner to 
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Mr. Consul Sfcreich, and he, for the same reasons, gave his cordial 
consent and bade him Godspeed in any endeavor to stop such a 
bloody feud. 

A Truce at Lau-Jcang. 

Hearing that the missionaries were corning to try to make peace 
there was a lull in the fighting. The Fours, as a mass, were for 
peace; the Sixes, as a mass, were for another fight. Still there was 
the suspension of hostilities, in a measure at least. The missionaries 
listened to what they all had to say—first oue side—then the other. 
They fouud the Sixes very bitter aud anxious for revenge. What 
the missionaries aimed at was this : (1) They would, as opportunity 

presented, act as friendly go-betweeus to ascertain just what each 
demanded and what amount of forbearance and concession each side 
could be induced to make. (2) They would seek to increase the 
numbers of the peace party on both sides and encourage them t,o 
declare themselves with unity and emphasis against further fighting. 
The “six hundred” peace men might increase to twelve hundred, 
and increase in moral earnestness enough to enable them to impress 
their views on the fighting element. (3) They would seek to con¬ 
vince all parties of the wisdom and the duty of submitting the whole 
case to the magistrate for bis examination and decision, instead of 
fighting it out between themselves, a course which would end only 
in further disaster aud ruin. 

The Fours were found to be generally of a right mind. The 
Sixes were, at first, apparently willing, some of them, to listen to the 
voice of prudence. But others were not so, especially the relatives 
of the man who had been chopped down and killed. They did not 
want a settlement. They must have revenge. They wanted the 
murderers handed over to them. The Fours said they would sur¬ 
render the men, provided that the men of the Sixes concerned in the 
old killing were in turn handed over to themselves. The Sixes claimed 
that the old killings were in the course of a fight, whereas this particu¬ 
lar killing was done when there was no fight going on. The force 
of this Chinese reasoning the Fours admitted. To their aredit be it 
said that when the point was fully explained to them they did agree 
that they would submit the decision of that whole matter to the 
magistrate and face the issue, whatever it might be, and not think 
of making a fight over it. 

Mr. Gibson and Mr, McKibben were there two days and a 
half, running to and fro on their errands of peace. During that 
time hostilities were suspended, out of respect to the missionary 
embassy. Towards the last the Sixes took an unaccountable change 
for the worse. They said that they would have some outside help 
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to carry a fight if they needed, and so felt encouraged to yield 
nothing. What foundation they had for this was not apparent, but 
the fact of their sudden increase of boldness and virulence was 
obvious beyond question. 

With it all the Sixes were not faithful to the armistice. While 
peace negotiations were going on it was expected, and taken for 
granted, that both sides, equally, would refrain from belligerent 
preparations. But on the morning of the last day it was found that 
the Sixes had been at work all night, extending their line of fighting. 
There had been considerable of a rough barricade and embankment 
thrown up before, but now it was found to be exteuded to nearly a 
thousaud feet in length, all told. 

A final effort was made in the forenoon of the third day to 
prevent another collision. It was apparent that it would be of no use; 
the Sixes were implacable, that is, the preponderant mass of them. 
The peace men of their number were crowded hack, overawed and 
hushed into silence. Nothing remained but for the missionaries to 
take their leave. The magistrate’s prediction was too likely to prove 
true. They would not behave themselves till their town was burned 
over their heads. By the time the missionary boats were well under 
way the fight had recommenced all along their line. Matchlocks, 
gingals and evidently some foreign-made weapons were all firing 
away. Before they were out of hearing the shots had run up to 
forty or fifty a minute. This was accompanied with tremendous 
yelling and shouting from the great rabble of assailants and defend¬ 
ers who now rallied to the fight. 

Report to the Magistrate. 

According to request the missionaries on their return to Swatow 
went in to inform the district magistrate of the result of their 
endeavor. He evidently knew what was going. He told them that 
the military officer had arrived, and was with him there, and that 
they were only waiting to hear what success the missionaries had 
had. They told him fully and faithfully just what they had 
endeavored to do. lie again commended them for their kindly 
efforts, and said he would now move his soldiers at once, and then 
added, that, if after his soldiers had brought them to a more appeas¬ 
able state of mind they should care to go iu again he would be 
happy to have them do so. 

What will the end he ? 

Just that we do not know as yet. At this present writing 
(March 15) less than a week has transpired since the missionaries 
made their efforts. Since then we have not heard from Lau-kung 
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direct. Only, people who have come down the river say that the 
firing off in that direction is, at times, like the rapid popping of fire 
crackers. Certain it is that no little bloodshed, great destruction 
of property and a vast amount of misery, affecting innocent people 
and many helpless women and children, may yet result from that 
senseless and wicked feud that arose from a children s squabble 
about a copper cash and a wrangle between two men over a missing 
duck, unless efforts now made to stop it shall succeed. A cackling 
goose once saved the city of Rome. A quacking duck may yet prove 
the ruiu of Lau-kung. 


3n HDemonam, 

MRS. MARK WILLIAMS. 

t GAXN we are bereaved. Mrs. Mark Williams of Kalgan, after 
a fortnight’s illness, terminating in congestion of the lungs, 
fell asleep the 26th of Jauuarv. 

Mrs. Williams’ father, Rev. Stephen R. Riggs, D.D., LL.D., 
was for more than forty years a missionary among the Dakota 
Indians. The daughter, Isabella B. Riggs, was born February 
21st, 1840. In 1861 she graduated at the W. F. Seminary, Oxford, 
Ohio. In 1862 she had a narrow escape from the Indians;' the 
whole family fleeing together in a rude wagon or cart. She 
married Rev. Mark Williams February 21st, 1866, and sailed with 
him for China, the last of our mission who doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope in a sailing ship. The days had not yet come when 
time was mouey. They arrived in Tientsin August 20th, 1866, 
and were settled there for a year, removing thence to Kalgan. 
Here they have faithfully labored for the past thirty years. Here 
their six children, a son and five daughters, were born, and hither 
returned the eldest daughter, Henrietta, to take up joyfully the 
same work. 

Soon after they arrived in Kalgan Mrs. Williams opened a 
girls’ school, to which she gave much of her best life for several 
years. Before a physician was located at this distant station 
Mrs. Williams did good service for many years in giving medicine 
to the sick. How patiently and lovingly she did this work 1 Aud 
what a wealth of love she poured out upon her pupils, a love which 
has followed them ever since, sometimes in their squalor and rags 
and sin, never giving them up. Nothing has impressed me more 
in Mrs. Williams’ character than the depth and persistency of 
her love, and nothing so much, uuless it be the genuineness of her 
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character and the sensitiveness of her conscience. How generous 
she was in her nature and acts! How quick and responsive were 
her sympathies! 

“ A3 ready to fly East as West, 

Whichever way besought them.” 

In her yearly visits to T £ ungcho, whither our ‘ seven churches 
in Asia’ come up for our Annual Convocation, she has always been 
warmly greeted by the Chinese women, for whom site has had a 
personal greeting, making leisurely and sympathetic inquiries of 
each. How natural that such a nature should be passionately fond 
of music and poetry, her heart itself a poem. 

Mrs. Williams' house, it is needless to add, was always open to 
missionaries. Rev. James Gilmour’s last letter was written to her 
calling to mind the happy memories of numerous visits at her home. 

In many ways she fulfilled her father’s testimony in the 
Missionary Herald some time in 1866, “ Our Bella is a good girt.” 

It might be added that in learning the Chinese language she 
had, to a rare degree, the mimetic instinct, producing so exactly the 
sounds, tones, emphasis and peculiar accent, that it was always a 
delight to hear her tell the old new story to her Chinese sisters. 
Alas! that we can hear no more her voice in song or prayer or 
loving message. 

The last sad sweet service was conducted by the Rev. Mr. 
Sprague, and she was laid to rest by the side of Miss Diament 
in the mission compound. How fitting that the two missionary 
sisters who had been class-mates and room-mates at Oxford, and who 
had labored in China together for a quarter of a century, should 
sleep and rise together. 

It may be proper to add that Kalgan, the home of Mrs. Williams, 
lies close upon the Great Wall, is lifted half-a-mile above the plain, 
and has beeu for three decades a favorite health resort of our 
mission. And yet this is the third time the chariot of fire has come 
to our little company during the last seven years, and each time, 
strange to say, to our Pisgah Station, the place above all others for 
long life and abounding health. But the strain of heathenism, 
pressing close on every side, is the same in this mountain retreat. 
And so the workers grow weary, and the dear Master calls them 

home. 

Chauncey Goodrich, 

T‘ungcbo, near Peking. 
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Easy Wen-li Revision Committee. 

A LETTER FROM BISHOP MOULE TO THE REV. B. H. GRAVES, Sf.D. 

Y Dear Dr. Graves; —The tentative version of the first two 
Gospels came into ray hands rather more than a month ago, 
and in my scanty leisure I have given it the attention 
demanded by the critical importance of the enterprise to which yon 
and your colleagues have been giving so much prayerful and con¬ 
scientious study and pains. 

It is the first sample I have seen of the possible results of that 
enterprise that was set on foot with so much sanguine hope in 1890, 
but which a conviction of my own lack of ability and adequate 
leisure prevented my sharing in. 

I earnestly wish I could see in your work, as so presented, pro¬ 
mise of something materially better than the three or four versions 
with which we are familiar. It is because of my apprehension that 
thus far I see much to be desired, that I respond to your invitation, 
and send you some observations on three or four features of the 
work which have struck me as calling for reconsideration, if not 
amendment. 

What is perhaps of first moment is your treatment of the 
Greek text, which text, as you suggest, has been always before 
me in my study of your work. Revisers were asked to produce a 
satisfactory translation of “ the text underlying R. V. with the 
privilege of any deviation in accordance with A. V.” Knowing, as 
the result of avowals freely made in the preliminary meeting held 
in the autumn of 1891, that not one of the elected revisers then 
present had made a study of textual criticism, and that most of 
them knew even less of it than the very small modicum I knew 
myself, I should have been thankful if they had elected to follow 
A. V., either wholly, or with the exception only of such passages as 
have been altered by the complete consensus of critics, theoretical 
and documentary alike; of which passages there are a few of great 
importance. I should, on the other hand, have not been surprised 
if’they had recognized their lack of critical training, and, unable to 
acquiesce in my view of what is expedient, had followed R. V. im¬ 
plicitly. I venture to thiuk either alternative would have been 
more becoming than the course actually pursued. 

I have not been able to collate every variation of R. V. (from A. 
V.) with your version. But I have done so sufficiently to see that the 
revisers have largely availed themselves of their “ privilege,” and have 
in mauy, though not iu rnauy important, places “ deviated ” towards 
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A. V. In important places I cannot see evidence of their having 
availed themselves of the critical apparatus which is accessible even 
to non-experts like ourselves, in editions like Tischendorf’s, manuals 
like Scrivener’s, or critiques by real students like Cook and Burton. 
I proceed to adduce a few of the most significant changes in the 
familiar narrative which your version offers,—most of them for the first 
time, if I mistake not,—to unlearned Chinese readers, without any 
of the explanation of the phenomena of textual history and criticism 
which a commentary could provide and thereby lessen the risk of 
hazardous scepticism on the part of such readers. 

(1.) In Matt. v. 44 I find two clauses and a half omitted “on 
the sole authority of Aleph and B., and one cursive manuscript ” 
as against “all other manuscripts, including D., E., which are in¬ 
dependent of the (supposed) Alexandrian recension, the best and 
earliest versions, and a phalanx of Fathers from Irenteus (2nd cen¬ 
tury) to Eusebius” (temp, Aleph and B.) Vide Canon Cook on R. V. 
of 1st three Gospels, p. 51. 

(2.) Matt. vi. 1, “ righteousness ” (for “alms” A. V.) on the 
authority of Aleph, B. and D., against nine uncials; some usually 
supporting B. ‘all the best cursives’ (Tischeudorf) ancient versions, 
and Fathers of high authority. Vide Cook, p. 52, where he ascribes 
the change to “a critic acquainted with Hebrew.” 

(3.) Matt. vi. 13, the doxology omitted ; on the authority of 
“Aleph, B. D. Z., early Italic versions, Vulgate; and Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Origen ; agaiusfc all other uncials but A., C., which waut 
this leaf, nearly all cursives, all the Syriac and other versions, except 
those named.” (Cook 57, 58.) On this Scrivener, pp. 570, 571, 
writes : “ It is vain to dissemble the pressure of the adverse case(i.e., 
adverse to A. V.) . . . yet those who are persuaded that A. 0. P. 
(if extant at this place) would have preserved a reading sanctioned 
by Peshito and three other Syriac versions, by all but five cursives, 
and by Chrysostom, may be excused for regarding the indictment 
against the last clause of the Lord’s Prayer unprovenA 

Were the revisers, with all this in view , so sttrk that St. 
Matthew did not writedown the doxology, even if our Lord dictated 
it, as to justify their troubling devout readers by omitting it. 

(4). Matt. xi. 19, “works” for “children,” with “Aleph, B., 
the Peshito (perhaps) and some other versions, with Jerome aud 
Ambrose.” Scrivener, p. 572, writes : “ In the face of the language 
of the two great Latin Fathers it is remarkable that all other Latin 
authorities agree with Curetoniao Syriac, and the mass of the Greek 
manuscripts in upholding rexviovr), which is undoubtedly the true 
readiug.” Here 1 ask again, Might you not have “deviated” 
without risk of censure on the score of ignorance ? 
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(5.) Matt. xvii. 21. This important ver.se is happily retained, 
though in the parallel Mark is. 29, “fasting,” is eliminated with¬ 
out note. The note here inserted was scarcely needed for Chinese 
readers when it is known that the manuscripts are only Aleph and 
B. wir,h one cursive, and that this leaf (10) of Aleph has been 
recognized by Dr. Eort as written by the scribe of B. ; whilst the 
evidence for A. V. is quite overwhelming. The case for R. Y. 
which you have followed in Mark, is hardly stronger ; ouly Aleph, 
B. and K. supporting it. (Canon Cook, pp. 75, 76.) 

(6,) Matt. xix. 16, 17. Here (a) “Master” is substituted 
for “Grood Master,” with Aleph, B. D. L. two cursives, the Ethiopia 
version and Origen. And (b), “Why askest thou me concerning 
good ?” put for, “ Why callest thou me good P ” with the same set of 
uncials and five cursives, also with Cureton’s Syriac and three other 
versions and Origen. 

A. Y. rests for (a) on all other uncials, except A., which lacks 
this leaf, all other cursives, the Yulgate and four other versions, 
plus the express testimony of Justin, Irenaeus, Hilary and Basil, 
anterior to or contemporary with the earliest extant manuscript. (See 
Cook, p. 92.) A. Y. rests for (b) on “the great mass of manuscripts 
well supported by versions, and still better by ecclesiastical writers.” 
See Scrivener (p. 575) who, however, “doesnot uphold the Revised 
Text with the same confidence as before.” 

(7.) Matt. xxvi. 28, “new” is omitted with Aleph, B. L. Z. 
against nine uncials, nearly all cursive manuscripts, six versions, and 
those fathers whose testimony is weightiest even with the revisers, 
such as Irenaeus, Origen, Cyprian, Chrysostom. (Cook, p. 98.) 

(8.) Mark i. 22. “ Isaiah ” inserted with Aleph, B. D. L. Delta, 
twenty-five cursives, Sahidic, Vulgate, two Syraic and some Coptic 
copies ; against A. E. F. and ten other uncials, most cursives, the 
Peshito, Coptic, Eihiopic and Armenian versions, plus Iremeus’ 
express testimony (two centuries before B.) quoted at length by 
Cook, p. 38. 

(9.) Mark ix. 41, 46, 49. Here vs. 44, 46 are omitted with 
Aleph, B. C. L. Delta and four cursives, against A. D. N. X. 
Gramma, Pi and three other uncials, all cursives but four, four 
versions, and Augustine, who says “ non eum piguit uno loco eadem 
verba ter dicere ,” as quoted by Tiscbendorf. Cook, p. 77. 

V 49 is omitted with Aleph , B. L. D. against nine good uncials 
and all versions of weight. Cook, p. 78. 

(10.) Mark x. 21. “ Talte up thy cross ” is omitted with five 
uncials, one cursive, the Vulgate, some editious of Italic and Coptic 
versions and three Latin Fathers; against nine uncials, most cursives, 
five versions, and also against Iremeus (2nd century). Cook, p. 90. 
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(11.) Mark xi, 3. Here £ gf jlfc seems meant to represent 
the uncouth and scarcely intelligible English “he will send him 
hack hither,” which depends on the usual uncials (six) but with 
mutual variations, “ which affect their evidence.” Against it and 
for A. V. are nine uncials, practically all cursives, and all versions. 
(Cook, p. 96). Might not the Revisers’ “privilege of deviating” 
have been used here ? 

(12.) Mark xi. 8, “fields'" read for “trees,” resting on Aleph, 
B. L. Delta “not without variation” and partially on two versions ; 
against A. Y. which follows “eight uncials, all cursive manuscript 
and all but two versions.” Cook, pp. 96, 97. 

(13.) Mark xi. 26, omitted with Aleph, B. L. S. Delta , against 
all other uncials, nearly all cursives, and the Italic, Vulgate, 
Gothic, Ethiopic and Armenian versions. Cook, p. 97. 

(14.) Mark xv. 39 omits “ he cried out” with Aleph , B. L. and 
the Coptic version ; against all other uncial and all cursive manu¬ 
scripts and all other versions. Cook, p. 115. 

On the above illustrations of the critical methods of the re¬ 
visers of our Easy Wen-li New Testament I need hardly say that 
1 do not consider the A. V. or its Greek basis as faultless, nor 
that where conclusive evidence is forthcoming I should not refuse to 
concede even so unlikely a proposition as that St. Mark, with St. Peter 
at his side, could forget from what prophet a quotation was drawn 
(Mark i. 2) and write Isaiah when thinking of Malachi. My conten¬ 
tion is, that even in the strongest ease for R. Y. like No. 6 above, 
there is still so much adverse evidence, and in most of the fourteen 
cases such a preponderance of adverse evidence, unless indeed Aleph 
and B. are taken as infallible, that for the purposes of a popular 
translation it is unreasonable to disturb the reading accepted,.not 
only during centnries by Western readers, but during half a cen¬ 
tury by Chinese. As the science of criticism develops/ and as it 
carries its investigation of texts, versions, Fathers and the rest, 
slowly onward towards something like completeness, its results will 
find their way into the commentaries of the West, and thence into 
the commentaries, lectures and sermons of missionaries and their 
pupils in China. A true view will thus be given of the co-existence 
of the fallible human element (of copyists, translators, etc.) with the 
work of the Holy Spirit; results will be accepted so far as the evidence 
is valid and is understood ; and, in my humble opinion, good and 
not harm will be done. It is different when, as I hold, prematurely 
even in England and America, certainly in Chiua, great landmarks, 
like part of the Lord’s Prayer, are ruled out of the Bible, not even 
a note being inserted to remind readers that more than half of the 
evidence is adverse to the change, which some of the most thorough 
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students of the critical problem hold to be unjustified; the decision 
here lying with good men who have never had the requisite leisure 
to become textual experts. 

I take the opportunity offered by your courteous invitation of 
remarks on your work, to press once more upon your Committee 
and the other Revision Committees as I did upon the Preliminary 
Committee in 1891, the modesty and wisdom of renouncing' the 
rdle of Greek textual critics and throwing all your strength into 
the sufficiently difficult problems that remain. 

(To be concluded). 


(L'intntional Department. 

Rev. John C. Ferguson, Editor , 

Published in the interests of the ‘ ‘ Educational Association of China. ” 

The Highest Efficiency of the Educational 
Branch of Mission Work Dependent upon the Co-operation 
of the Evangelistic Branch. 

BY REV. T. W. HOUSTON. 

R. Sheffield has just given us some weighty thoughts on the 
Importance of Educational Work in the general missionary 
plan. It is natural and right for us to feel the pressing 
need of the special work in which we are engaged. I wish to say in 
this article that while mission work is uot complete without its 
educational scheme, the latter work cannot attain its true place in 
the work of Christianizing China without the evangelist working by 
its side and helping by his influence and co-operation. 

As ends aimed at in mission schools we may mention three : 
The spread of accurate knowledge and the consequent breaking 
down of superstition ; the elevation of the church by giving its 
members the power which lies in knowledge; and the development 
of Christian leaders of church activities. There is little disagree¬ 
ment in the testimony that comes from friendly and unfriendly 
critics that the work is fairly well calculated to accomplish the first 
two euds. Concerning the third there is more question. There are 
some who hold that the only aim for a school supported by funds 
raised for missionary purposes is to put forth Christian workers, i.e., 
men who shall give their whole time to assisting in the propagation 
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of Christianity. And some of these say that the results of school 
work do not justify the time and expense given to it; that a small 
proportion of those who receive education in our schools become 
effective workers; that others who come into the work through other 
channels surpass these students in zeal and tact; that we had better 
spend the force and means now given to educational work in some 
other form. Now in saying what I desire to on this point, let me 
not be considered as a special pleader who has a position to defend, 
but as a missionary who in common with his fellows desires to 
ascertain the most speedy and sure meaus of bringing the people of 
China to know God and Jesus Christ His Son. Many, perhaps all, 
of those who are in school work are doing that, not because they 
think it more important than other forms of work, but because some 
one must do it, and it has fallen to them to hold this position. They 
would gladly be out preaching the glorious Gospel in street chapels 
and country villages, hut they cannot do two things at the same time. 

I will not take time now to enumerate the many earnest and 
efficient preachers, teachers and helpers in other forms of Christian 
work, the output of Christian schools. Nor will I do more than 
allude to the fact that an able, consecrated layman, attending to his 
own business and serviug his Master faithfully, is often quite as 
potent a force as the preacher. Schools may well rejoice over such 
results. 

Coining to the point, allow me to say—and I believe I voice the 
thoughts of ail who have charge of schools—that among those who 
have received their education in mission schools, the number who 
give themselves wholly to the Lord’s work, is not so great as I 
would like to see. In saying this I am not expressing any dis¬ 
appointment nor any dissatisfaction with the work. It is not that 
the results are not what I have lioped or expected. There has been 
a faith that the Lord would call out from among those who have 
received the mental equipment such as He sees would glorify Him 
in the Gospel ministry or other forms of Christian work. A dear 
friend who does not see quite as I do ou this matter has said that 
boys can be made just what yon would have them be ; that if he 
had charge of the school he could make them all preachers, or all teach¬ 
ers, or all blacksmiths. I suppose he would say it is simply a question 
of curriculum, methods and aim. We will not delay to argue the 
question of his ability to do so, but mention it as a rather extreme 
statement of a widely spread opinion, i.e., that if the boys educated 
in mission schools do not engage exclusively in Christian work, 
blame should be attached to the education or the educator. But the 
writer was taught that a man-made preacher is one of the most 
useless appendages the church can have. It would he laying 
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profane hands on the ark of God to so shape a boy’s education that 
he would enter the Gospel ministry as a matter of course, or of 
necessity other than that laid upon him by the Spirit of God acting 
through his own conscience. 

No doubt mission schools are open to criticism, and no doubt 
mission evangelistic work is open to the same. Pair criticisms are 
generally helpful and appreciated. Let kiudly criticism go on until 
we reach perfection. But still more necessary is co-operation. Now 
in support of the proposition in the heading of this paper I wish to 
speak of two very essential conditions to the development of 
spiritually-minded church workers among students of mission schools. 
The first is that they should come from Christian homes. We 
cau hardly speak of heredity, for the Christian church in China is 
hardly old enough to feel the force of this. Still the children of 
those who are willing to acknowledge the claims of truth, would 
naturally be open to its influence. Statistics gathered in theological 
schools at home, show that by far the larger proportion of those 
entering upou such studies, are children of those who are active aa 
Christian workers. 

Suppose the students receive education and support nearly or 
largely gratis, as is the case in most mission schools in China. 
Scholars can then be obtained who will take the full course, 
remaiuiug in the school until over twenty years of age. In many 
respects such scholars are the most promising. Yet their parents, or 
those who place them in the school, have often only one end in 
view, that is, financial gain. They gain immediately by getting rid 
of the support of the boy aud of the expeuse of his education ; they 
look forward to the time when he will be able, as a result of his 
education, to support them. Their aim is that he shall obtain the 
most lucrative employment, whether from the foreigner or from any 
OQe else. They hold this view constantly before the boy during his 
course, aod if he has any inclination to tarn from the course thus set 
before him the pressure ou him is as strenuous as family and clan 
ties in China can bring to bear. His relations are generally poor, 
aud need his support. 

If the school offers sufficient inducements and charges fees, it 
will shut off ike poorer class and draw its students from the well-to- 
do people. Iu this case the wish is not so much immediate relief in 
the expense of educating their boys, but more for future gain, aud, iu 
so much, militating yet more strongly against the hope that the 
boys will ever devote their lives to self-deuyiug Christian work. 
Is it not a miracle, under such conditions, that results have been as 
satisfactory as they have? Verily a miracle, due eutirely to the 
power of God. If the one in charge of the school is faithful to his 
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duty he has very little time to devote to preaching, away from the 
immediate vicinity of the school. But as the faithful evangelist, who 
is not thus limited, is blessed in his work, the Christians increase 
iu number and spiritual knowledge. The preacher co-operates 
heartily with the school master. He urges upon his people the 
great need of giving their boys a Christian education. He leads 
them out of their selfish ideas as to the preseut and future. He 
shows them that their best return for the Lord’s goodness is to give 
their own hearts to Hirn; and secondly, to give their sons to His 
service as He may desire them. They probably are thaukful to 
avail themselves of the financial aid given in the mission school 
toward the education of their children, but during all the school 
years the parents are praying that their boys may glorify tlieir 
Saviour by their lives. And when the prayers are answered by the 
call of the Spirit to specific church work, they give thanks in their 
closets and commit the boy to the Lord. 

The second essential is that the boys should have constantly 
before them the example and incentive of the kiud of work we 
desire to see some of them take up. This also is the work of the 
evangelist. We come here to rather difficult ground. No line of 
mission work is easy. The physician’s duties are often onerous in 
the extreme ; those of the pastor are too heavy for him to bear 
alone; the school master’s life is exacting and trying. But the 
work of the travelling evangelists has its own hardships. Much 
away from home, and other congenial and helpful companionship, 
poor food, bad beds and other physical hardships are among them. 
It is most hard to urge upon others the hardships which one is 
precluded from enduring himself. Sometimes when my brethren 
or sisters are off on such trips, and I know they are having these 
discomforts, and I cauuofc but pray that they may be given grace to 
contiuue in this way, I have a feeling that the least I can do is to 
go without a meal occasionally, or take some of the school bed- 
hoards aud sleep in a dirty, leaky shed in the far corner of the 
compound. It remains only an impulse, however. The school¬ 
master is the school-master, and while he does much local work, some 
one else must do the more distinctly evangelistic work. The 
evangelistic spirit in the school can be built up around this other 
one. He is personally kuovvu to the scholars, and is interested in 
them. He come3 in often aud talks to them, tells them about his 
work. They pray for him and his work and admire him personally. 
When the time comes that they are willing aud able to assist in this 
kind of work he can lead them out, show them how to do it, and 
they are led on in somewhat the way Christ led Ilis disciples on to 
their great conquests. 
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Lefc us pray that this co-operation may be even more full and 
close in the future than it has been in the past. Let those who 
teach in the school-room, and those who teach in the pulpit and on 
the street, pray more for each other and consult together often. 
Let us not make the mistake of thinking that our aims are in any 
sense at variance. Let the teacher throw his heart and soul into his 
work and the preacher magnify his office. The work of each will be 
helped by the prospering of the other, and more valuable workers 
will be called into the Lord’s vineyard from among those who receive 
their training in mission schools. 




Notes and Items. 

t ^N a meeting held at Amoy, Feb. 27th, to consider the best 
method of celebrating the “Diamond Jubilee” of Queen 
Victoria on behalf of the British-Chinese subjects Mr. Taw 
Sein-ko, of Burinab, proposed that au English school be started. 
A Good address * l!ls ^ een Pouted in circular form, and from 

Proposi - it we make the following extract:—“The project about 
tion. gtjhyyl i S) no doubt, a large undertaking. The 

expenses, both iuitial and recurring, will be heavy; bat the enthu¬ 
siasm, which has been evoked by the proposal among the Chinese 
community, appears to auger well for its success. Mr. Khoo Jeow, 
a former resideut of Raugoon, who is now established here, is the 
champion of the project, and it may be hoped that he will be able to 
inspire his friends with his owu zeal and ardour in labouring for the 
good of others. 

English is now the language of diplomacy and commerce in the 
East, and bids fair to become eventually the language of the world. 
It is the language which affords a key to all brauches of knowledge, 
and if China is once more to take her proud position in the family 
of nations, it is evident that she must rely on the resources of the 
English language, and the labour and enterprise of Englishmen, who 
are uoted for their disinterestedness, honesty of purpose, love of 
truth and of fair play. It is, then, essential that the rising genera¬ 
tion at Amoy should be taught the English language in order to fit 
them for the part they are to play in future. It would be a good 
thing if the Christian missionaries settled in our midst would take 
part in this educational work. Their sphere of influence for doing 
good would be considerably widened, aud there is no doubt that 
their legitimate work would not be retarded. They are the pioneers 
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of Western civilization in the Far East, and they should take their 
natural position in the van of progress,” 


Dr. J. B. Neal requests that it be stated that the same terms 
are used in the new translation of Steele’s Chemistry as are used in 
his Chemical Analysis which was recently reviewed in 
^of^Tenns- ^ tese columns. This agreement was made in the hope 
that the two works would be used by the same classes, 
and that one book might supplement the other. Dr. Neal’s work is 
designed solely for practical work in the laboratory, whereas the 
other book includes description and more general methods. 


Four numbers of the The Chinese Inter collegian have already 
been issued by Rev. D. Willard Lyon, the enterprising Secretary of 
The Chinese ^ 0 Young Men’s Christian Association of China. 

Inter- Two pages of each number are devoted to “Notes” iu 
collegian. g n g){ s |^ an( j j n these mention is made of any important 
event happening in connection with the societies iu the various 
Bchools. The rest of the paper is iu Chiuese, and contains at least 
one contributed article. Iu addition to this the regular Bible 
studies for each mouth, in connection with the “Morning Watch,” 
are given ; also topics for religious meetings aud for the monthly 
missionary meeting. The first two issues had a contributed article 
from Mr, Mott on “Secret Prayer,” and in the fourth issue is 
another article from him on “The World’s Christian Student 
Federation.” This little paper is beiug made interesting, and will 
prove of much help, not only in the schools where societies already 
exist, but also in other boys’ schools and in girls’ schools also. It is 
well to have all the influences possible brought to bear upon pupils 
to aid them in the development of their personal Christian life. 


At the meeting of the National Committee of the College 
Young Men’s Christian Association of China, held in Shanghai 

Chinese last ^ oveml3er > Mr. Ting Ming-uong (gg eg) was 
Y.M.C.A. elected as a delegate to the conference of the World’s 
Delegate. gt, U( le U t Christian Federation which meets in America 
this summer. The other delegate elected is Rev. F. L. H. Pott, 
of St. John’s College. Mr. Ting recently spent two weeks at 
Tientsin in company with Mr, Lyon iu special preparation for his 
journey. He left Shanghai April 5th by the Doric, in company 
•with Rev. L. P. Peet, of Foochow, who will go with him as far as 
New York. From there Mr. Ting will go on to Springfield, 
Mass., aud be cared for by Rev. Harlan P. Beach, formerly of the 
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North-China Mission of the American Board. Ho will spend much 
of his time in studying methods of Christian work at the Training 
School of the Y. M. C. A. in Springfield, and will also attend Mr. 
Moody’s Summer School at Northfield. After the conference is over 
Mr. Ting will return to China, reaching here probably by the first of 
October. He is a graduate of the Anglo-Chiuese College of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, Foochow, and is himself a teacher in 
the Theological School of the American Board in that city. lie is 
an earnest, faithful Christian worker, and his visit to America ought 
to give him added strength for future usefulness. 


(fomspaitDraa. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Friends : A warm friend 
of missions, and one who believes 
in the observance of the Sabbath, 
desires that the subject should be 
brought before the native Christ¬ 
ians, believing that the churches 
in China would be benefited by a 
stricter observance of the Sabbath. 

With this end in view a sum of 
money has been placed by him in 
the writer’s hands to be used as 
prizes for Essays on the Sabbath 
by Native Pastors, Evangelists or 
Teachers engaged in Mission Work. 

A committee of missionaries and 
native pastors of the various 
missions in Ningpo has been formed 
to receive and examine the essays 
and adjudicate the prizes. 

The essay must be sent through 
some missionary who can vouch 
for its being the work of the person 
whose name it bears, and, if success¬ 
ful, the prize money will be sent to 
the writer through the missionary 
who sends it. 

The essay must not contain 
more than 10,000 characters, or 
less than 8,000. They are to be 
sent to the Rev. J. R. Goddard, 
Ningpo, not later than the Chinese 
8th moon, September 25th. 


The essay which takes the first 
prize will he published as a tract 
for circulation among the native 
churches. 

They are to be written in Easy 
W5n-li; or those in Northern China 
can write in Mandarin. 

There will be four prizes. The 
first, $50.00; second, $35; third, 
$20; fourth, $10. 

The outlines should be something 
like the following :— 

The Sabbath as ordained by our 
Creator. 

The punishment for its non- 
observance. 

How observed by the early 
church as shewn in the New Testa¬ 
ment ? 

How to be observed now ? 

Yours in Christ, 

W. D. Rudland. 

Tai-chow. 


THE NEW EDUCATION, ETC. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : On p, 144 of this March 
Recorder you teach us to value 
our mercies. It is indeed a privilege 
that we have the Recorder, and 
doubtless it might be taken advant- 
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age of indefinitely and made the 
means of illimitable good. 

I, for one, wish to thank you for 
the insertion of such an article as 
that by Dr. Martin on Western 
Science as Auxiliary to the Spread 
of the Gospel. The new education 
has done wonders in Japan; why 
not in China! And seeing that the 
present Emperor is more progres¬ 
sive than any before let us take 
courage. 

(1) . One fact of special interest 
here is that Consul Gardner, who 
knows so well how to wield his pen, 
has expressed his willingness to 
enter heartily into the scheme laid 
out by Mr. Richard a good while 
ago for providing books of useful 
knowledge for the Chinese. Mr. 
Gardner proposes to write on 

1. The Means of making a Nation 
Wealthy. 

2. Division of Labor and Free¬ 
dom of Industry. 

3. Freedom of Exchange. 

4. Saving of Labor (use of ma¬ 
chinery, etc). 

5. Money. 

6. Credit. 

7. Loans, Interest, Hire, Rent 
and W ages. 

8. Honesty. 

9. Co-operation: Partnerships, 
Joint Stock Companies, Corpora¬ 
tions. 

10. Education (museums and 
exhibitions.) 

11. Demand and Supply : Worth, 
value and prices. 

12. Producers and Non-producers. 

13. Economy of Administration, 
Economy of Taxation. 

14. Distribution of Wealth: Poor- 
laws. Relations of Capital and 
Labor. State aid-in-grant of in¬ 
dustries. Organisation of Charity. 

(2) . Another fact of interest is 
that the effort of Mr. Brewster to 
introduce machinery at Hing-hwa is 
successful. Some Amoy friends are 
taking shares. There is a consider¬ 
able interest in industries and manu¬ 
factures. Some of us are trying to 
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impress native friends not to at¬ 
tempt to move without adequate 
Western supervision and leadership. 
Some sharp lessons have already 
been learned through want of 
efficient care in regard to mulberry 
trees and silk-worms. 

(3) . It may interest you to know 
about a movement here to try to 
start an Anglo-Cliinese School in 
commemoration of Her Majesty’s 
Diamond Jubilee. I hope to send 
you now an address by Mr. Taw,* of 
Burmah. And if the new school 
becomes a fact there may follow 
further particulars. 

An effort is being made to prepare 
a small History of Amoy by a 
number of gentlemen, each taking a 
favorite subject and writing a pa¬ 
per. Mr. Gardner has led the way 
by a very interesting paper on Emi¬ 
gration. It is lioped that before 
long this paper may see the light 
in the China Review. 

(4) . At a certain school with 
which we have to do the lads have 
established a modified mutual ex¬ 
hortation society. They meet 
once a week, and in a quiet impres¬ 
sive way have an experience meet¬ 
ing, confess the mistakes of the 
past week and study how to avoid 
such mistakes in the future. I 
have witnessed more sweetness 
and light in this school than usual. 

With best regards and wishing 
you all success in editorial work. 

Yours, etc., 

Amoy. J. Sadler. 


N. T. TRANSLATIONS. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : In translating the New 
Testament into Chinese one of the 
difficulties of the translators is the 
rendering of abstract words. But 
they have added to their difficulties 
by making an abstraction where 
there is none. “ Neicpuv,” or “dead 
* See present Recorder, p. 233.— (Ed. ) 
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persons,” is concrete enough, hut the 
translators seem to have confounded 
its meaning with “ Qavarog,’' or 
“ death,” so that they frequently 
give us the idea of rising from a 
condition of death, instead of the 
resurrection from among dead per¬ 
sons. Thus, iu I Cor. 15, where 
Christ’s rising is so much referred to, 
they repeatedly give ife W M /if 

ffiiosiofffiJE A f#ff 

The mistake is the more remarkable, 
as they are forced in some places 
to give VEKpoQ, its proper meaning. 
For instance, when they translate, 
“ if the dead rise not,” they are 
careful to use, not jf, but 
A; but why did they not see 
from this the importance of insert¬ 
ing the character A in the other 
places 1 The error may have arisen 
from the translators not seeing 
that the resurrection of the just 
precedes that of the unjust. They 
probably held the old idea of a 
simultaneous resurrection of good 
and bad. It is important to see 
that in some parts of the New 
Testament the teaching is, that, 
while some persons are raised from 
the dead, it is “ from the dead ” 
they are raised, and therefore some 
dead ones are left behind. Thus 
in Philippians iii, 11, “Attain to 
the resurrection from among dead 
persons,” is made to read in Chi¬ 
nese: “Attain to the resurrection 
from a condition or state of death.” 
All that is needed in this passage 
to give the right sense is the inser¬ 
tion of the character A> thus, 
5E A instead of $£ J|. The 
leading thought in the passage is 
attainment, hut what attainment 
is there presented in the Chinese 
translation 1 Resurrection in the 
general sense lies before all. Ulti¬ 
mately the wicked dead rise for 
judgment. But the apostle has a 
resurrection in view which takes 
precedence of this, and it is his 
aim to attain it; a resurrection 
which, for the time being, will leave 
the wicked still in their graves. 


When resurrection from the dead 
is meant in the special sense of 
Christ’s rising, as referred to in I 
Cor. 15, or that of His saints, as 
here in Philippians, iii. 12, the pre¬ 
position en (out of, from anions;) is 
used, but when resurrection in the 
more general sense is in question 
the preposition is omitted. It will 
be seen therefore that the distinc¬ 
tion between the words death and 
dead, also between “the resurrec¬ 
tion from the dead” and “the 
resurrection of the dead,” is of vital 
importance. 

Another faulty translation which 
cannot fail to have a pernicious 
effect is in John x. 3G. The word 
“ r)yiaoe,” translated in our English 
Bible by the word “sanctify,” is 
rendered ;gg in Chinese. The 
translators repeat the error in 
John xvii. 19. Now, would not 
any Chinese understand to 

mean: “to make holy,” or “to 
become holy?” Yet nothing is 
more certain than that in these 
places the word will riot bear this 
interpretation. Otherwise we have 
in the two passages, first, the 
Father making the Son holy (!), 
and then the Son making Himself 
holy (!) The mind of every true 
Christian will revolt from such 
thoughts as these. The person of 
Christ is assailed, however un¬ 
wittingly, by the translation as it 
stands. The Son of God was in¬ 
deed “without blemish and with¬ 
out spot.” He was truly human, 
hut not a partaker of fallen human 
nature. Had there been any ne¬ 
cessity of death in Himself, He 
could not have died for others. 
The facts of mortality and corrup¬ 
tibility, so true of these present 
bodies of ours as believers, because 
of sin, could not be predicated of 
His. “In us, that is, in our flesh, 
there dwelleth no good thing,” but 
in Him dwelt never any bad thing. 
The Prince of this world came, and 
had nothing in Him; but according 
to the commandment which He 
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received of His Father, He laid 
down His life. (Compare John 
xiv. 30 with John x. 18.) So that, 
however people may contend that 
the word “sanctify” may mean 
inward purification or the like; 
they cannot claim that the word, 
as applied by the Holy Spirit to 
the Blessed Lord, has this meaning. 

But, tiiough certain that j$ |g 
is not the term to use in the two 
passages given, I clo nob presume 
to judge as to what expression 
should take its place. 

In Jeremiah I, where the pro¬ 
phet is set apart or sanctified for 
his office is used. This, or 

m a, is certainly nearer than 
jFjj£ ^ to the meaning of the word 
under consideration. 

A right understanding of the 
word sanctify, as applied to the 
Lord, will enable Christians to see 
its meaning, when used in Scripture 
in relation to themselves, while it 
may help to guard others against 
the common, deadly error of the 
day—“perfection in the flesh.” 

Yours very sincerely, 

Thos. Hutton. 


PREACHING CHRIST. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : If the following ex¬ 
perience of mine could prove help¬ 
ful for somebody else I should feel 
thankful for its insertion in your 
valuable paper. 

My old teacher, a B.A. of no 
small ability,—indeed he has a 
fame amongst the scholars in almost 
the whole of the province,—has for 
some years been a disciple of Jesus 
Christ. Hot knowing what it is to 
be idle, and never wasting time like 
many others with gossiping and 
smoking, lie is constantly to be found 
at his table, reading or writing. Se¬ 
veral articles, written by him, ap¬ 
pear now and then in the monthly 
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papers published in Shanghai, such 
as the Wan Rwoh Rung Pao, 
Hua T { u Sin Pao and others. 
Last summer, at the great exami¬ 
nation, he petitioned the literary 
chancellor about the superiority of 
Christianity compared with Confu¬ 
cianism. Though his paper was 
ably written, and every word true, 
his reward was that of losing his 
degree ! This he did not begrudge, 
but took it in a very Christ-like 
spirit. 

Being a scholarly man he likes 
to converse with those whom he 
can meet on the same ground, but 
like many others of his class he 
sometimes mixes up Christianity 
with Western science and civiliza¬ 
tion. Thus, one of his arguments 
why the Christian religion is true, 
is the fact that little Japan, who for 
thirty years has studied Western 
civilization, in the last war overcame 
China, such an old and large empire. 

Rightly enough he admits that 
civilization is only the fruit, but 
the Bible the root of the tree. He 
is also very rigid against idolatry. 
While what he thus says is quite 
true his testimony yet lacks some¬ 
thing very essential, namely, the 
doctrine of repentance and personal 
belief in Jesus Christ for salvation. 

One day, while engaging in con¬ 
versation with a teacher, and going 
on as usual speaking of Confucian¬ 
ism, Christianity and so on, but 
nothing to the point, I tried to 
lead the conversation in another 
line and made some remark, saying 
that the doctrine of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, has power to change a man’s 
heart, forgive his sins and give him 
the assurance of eternal life. The 
old man nodded absent, but said : 
“Ah, that is a very deep subject 
which I don’t speak much about. 
If I do people don’t believe! ” 
“Why should they not?” the 
teacher asked, u You just go on , I 
want to hear! ” 

From that time I definitely 
prayed God to give me an opportu- 
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nity to speak to the old mao about 
the necessity of preaching a full 
Gospel, and the same presented 
itself within a few days. 

We were sitting together, and I 
told him about Li Hung-chang’s 
recent visit to New York city, and 
how he, when entertained by the 
missionary representatives, in an¬ 
swer to an address, made the 
following reply:— 

“ As a man is composed of soul, 
intellect and body, I highly appre¬ 
ciate that your eminent Boards, in 
your arduous and much esteemed 
work in the field in China, have 
neglected none of the three. 

I need not say much about the 
first, being an unknowable mystery 
of which our great Confucius had 
only a partial knowledge.” 

Here my teacher interrupted me 
and said: “Yes, that is just wHat 
I say. Our people don’t under¬ 
stand these things, and therefore 
I don’t speak much about them to 
bogin with.” 

I. “And yet, it is most impor¬ 
tant that they should understand.” 

He. They don’t like to hear. 
Tell them first about the folly of 
idolatry and so on, and later on 
they will be able to comprehend 
deeper things. 

I. But suppose we never get 
another opportunity, what then? 
Please turn to John iji. 12, where 
the Lord says : “ If I have told you 
earthly things and ye believe not, 
how shall ye believe if I tell you 
of heavenly things?” That was 
Christ’s experience, and yet He did 
not cease to preach, but went on 
with the very deep subject of re¬ 
generation. 

Look at Paul! Though well 
versed in the wisdom of the world, 
he determined not to know any¬ 
thing save Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.” He knew it was “ a 
stumbling block uuto the Jews and 
foolishness unto the Greek,” but 
also “unto them which are called 
the power of God and the wisdom 


of God,” and do you think anything 
else than this will suffice to save a 
sinner ? 

He. Yes, I know that salvation 
is only in the cross of Christ, and 
that repentance and believing in 
Him are essential, but as our people 
don’t understand when I speak to 
them about the soul, sin, and so on, 

I thought it wise, to begin with, 
nut to touch those subjects much. 

I. But don’t you think that it is 
our own wisdom which thus rea¬ 
sons? God is almighty, and “the 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
can’st not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth ; so is every¬ 
one that is born of the Spirit.” 
One feeble sentence uttered in the 
power of the Holy Ghost, might 
prove mere helpful in the end than 
many high and wise words. 

He. Yes, but I have noticed in 
the papers how missionaries, when 
addressing those in authority, do 
not mention the name of Jesus; yes, 
sometimes not even the name of 
God. Evidently they are afraid of 
turning them away by hurting their 
feelings. They are very careful. 

I. Yes, sometimes perhaps too 
careful. If they preached Christ 
more, those who believed would 
perhaps be more. And yet I have 
seen them often very faithfully 
bear testimony of Christ. 

He. Another thing that struck 
me was that when Li Hung-chang 
was in Germany and visited “ Pi 
Si'-meh Ta-ren ” (Prince Bismarck) 
and asked his advice regarding the 
need of China, he said that China 
must reorganize its army. Just 
fancy ! Why did he not say that 
China should believe in Christ? 
When people so do there will be 
no more war, and he whose words 
carry such a weight, ought to have 
urged our Emperor and all the 
officials to believe in Christ at 
once. 

I. Yes, I noticed Prince Bis¬ 
marck’s reply with regret, and yet, 
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from his standpoint it was perhaps 
the best advice he could give, 
because, I’m sorry to say, it is not 
the fact, as many Chinese converts 
think, that all Europeans are ready 
converted, though they have the 
name of being Christians. 

* * * 

Here ended our friendly conver¬ 
sation, and the old man went on 
poking into the fire, hut pondering 
over in his mind what had been 
said. But, I thought, how like 
this ue all are! Shrinking back 
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from holding up the cross, wavering 
in our testimony, using plans and 
methods of our own, forgetting 
that there is no other name under 
heaven by which men can be saved, 
except the name of Jesus Christ. 

May the Lord help us all, foreign¬ 
ers and Chinese alike, to “ rightly 
divide the word of truth." 

Yours very sincerely, 

August Berg. 

Tong-cheo-fu, Shensi. 


Cur iiooli Cable. 


The many missionaries who have 
used the excellent Commentaries 
prepared by the Rev. James Jack- 
son, of Kiukiang, will be pleased to 
know that he has in press a Com¬ 
mentary on the Book of Romans. 
We have had the privilege of seeing 
some of the advance sheets of tiiis 
work, and we feel that, in directing 
attention to it, we are doing a 
real service to the missionary body. 
The text used is that of the “ Dele- 
gates’” version, and the conunenrs, 
which are well up-to-date, are in 
clear, terse, easy Wen-li. We no¬ 
tice one very excellent feature in 
the arrangement of the work. The 
word or phrase commented upon is 
printed in large type, which easily 
catches the eye. For instance, the 
text of the first verse is printed in 
full, and under it the following are 
commented upon, viz:— 

as i*. # #. «• ft s> * a. 
® % w ft. ft ± * ® f- 

Mr. Jackson’s name is a sufficient 
guarantee that the work has been 
well done. It will be on sale about 
the end of J uly. 

H. 


REVIEW. 

Sabbath-day Journeys; a Study of the 
Thirty-third Chapter of Numbers. By 
the Rev. William Justin Harsha, D.D., 
pastor of the 2nd Collegiate Reformed 
Church of Harlem, New York City : 
F. H. Revell Co., 1896. Pp. 275. 
One dollar. 

This little book is divided into 
two and fifty chapters, which may 
be read on the successive Sundays 
of a year, a possibility which gives 
occasion for the somewhat enigmat¬ 
ical title. The heading of the 
concluding ten chapters is 1 Plains 
of Moab,’ and in them the various 
scenes of that portion of the march 
of the children of Israel are 
treated of. But the previous 
forty-two chapters deal each with 
successive stations on the long 
route from Egypt to Moab, The 
‘foreword’ tells us that these 
stations are divinely intended to 
represent the work of sanctification 
in the soul, and that this work is 
nowhere else more strikingly pour- 
trayed. 

In order to demonstrate this 
somewhat novel contention, Dr. 
Harsha’s uniform plan is, first to 
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name the station, telling whatever 
is known about it, either from the 
Bible, or other sources. The signi¬ 
ficance of the Hebrew term is then 
explained, and the principal places 
where this Hebrew word occurs 
in other passages are cited, with 
comments designed to exhibit the 
unity of use. This is invariably 
followed by a homiletic section 
intended to explicate and apply the 
idea latent or sub-latent in the 
Hebrew term, and to show its 
relation to the spiritual life of the 
Christian. 

A few examples will display the 
method. The first station is ‘Ra¬ 
ineses.’ This is taken to be from 
ra, ‘evil,’ and masah, ‘to melt.’ 
In Jud. xv 14—margin—Samson’s 
bonds ‘ melted from off his hands.’ 
The word also means ‘the washing 
away of evil.’ Seven particulars are 
adduced in which the washing away 
of our sins in the blood of Christ is 
illustrated from pertinent passages. 
The second station, ‘Succoth,’ 
means ‘ booths,’ and denotes ‘ the 
life of separateness’ which follows 
immediately upon the washing 
away of our sins. ‘ Etham ’ denotes 
* wholeness’ or ‘perfection,’ which 
affords occasion for a Bible reading 
on the Scripture doctrine of ‘whole¬ 
ness’ or ‘sincerity.’ Between Haze- 
roth and Eziou-gaber, on fciie gulf of 
Aelana, there are seventeen stations, 
of which no mention is made else¬ 
where in the Bible, and of which 
nothing whatever is known. But 
by following the etymological clew, 
Tao-U may be got out o.f them with 
the greatest ease and with surprising 
success. For example 1 rithmalh ’ 
means * the place of bonds.’ There 
are many incidents in the Book of 
Numbers not associated with places, 
and many places with no incidents. 
Dr. Harsha links the places to the 
incidents, and thus derives instruc¬ 
tion from what looks like a 
barren wilderness of terminology. 
Rithmath is considered as the 
place to which the twelve spies 


brought their report, thus bringing 
Israel into ‘bondage’ to fear. Even 
if the word denotes ‘the place 
of Jumpers ’ the evil report was 
like coals of Juniper which burn 
extremely. Ps. cxx. 4. Rimmou 
Parez means ‘tribulation because of 
elevation,’ and refers to the attack 
in their own strength by the Is¬ 
raelites on the Amorites and the 
Amalekites. The following station is 
‘libnah,’ signifying ‘whiteness’ or 
frankincense,’ and the words are 
shown to be elsewhere employed 
with reference to ‘ purity ’ and 
‘ prayer.’ ‘Rissah’ is ‘the dropping of 
dew,’ denoting refreshment through 
God’s grace, with copious Biblical 
illustrations. In the conversation 
between Christian and Faithful on 
the way to Vanity Fair Bunyau 
makes the latter compare Talkative 
to an animal that cheweth the cud, 
but parteth not the hoof. ‘He 
cheweth the cud, he seeketh know¬ 
ledge; he cheweth upon the word, 
but he divideth not the hoof. He 
parteth not with the way of sinners ; 
but as the hare, he retaineth the 
foot of the dog or bear, and there¬ 
fore he is unclean.’ To this Christ¬ 
ian cautiously replies, ‘You have 
spoken for aught I know the true 
Gospel sense of those texts.’ Whe¬ 
ther Dr. Harsha has gone beyond 
the bounds of sober exegesis or not 
is a matter on which we are incom¬ 
petent to pass judgment. For aught 
we know he has given tire ‘ Gospel 
sense of those texts.’ His interest¬ 
ing little work would have been 
much more valuable if it had beeu 
furnished with an index, especially 
for texts. Insufficient credit is 
given to authors quoted, for ex¬ 
ample Ebers, from whom whole 
pages are extracted, while the 
name of the work cited is not even 
mentioned. Dr. Harsha’s book is 
the result of a devout and a critical 
study iff the Bible, and as such is 
worthy of commendation and of 
examination. 


A. H. S. 
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REVIEW. 

Union Version of the New Testament — 
The Gospels of St, Matthew and St. 
Mark, Easy Wen-li Translation. 
Tentative Edition. 1896. 

This version is published jointly 
by the British, American, and 
Scotch Bible Societies. The Preface 
is signed by Bishop Burdon, Dr. 
Graves, Picv. J. C. Gibson and Rev. 
J. W. Davis. By comparing Mat¬ 
thew with the version published in 
1886 at St. Paul’s College it is seen 
to be largely the work of Bishop 
Burdon who lias introduced Shang- 
chu for God. So also Mark is 
understood to be largely the work 
of Rev. J. C. Gibson, and he has 
Shang-ti for God, while both have 
Sheng-shein for the Holy Spirit. 

The proper names are adapted to 
the Canton pronunciation. Tims 
Abraham becomes Jjfc Ap-la- 
ham. There is no doubt that the 
Canton finals are old, or that 
mandarin has dropped the finals 
and changed m to n. Yet it is 
only for about a fifteenth part of 
China that the proper names are 
to be remodelled. Will the Christ¬ 
ians in the otiier fourteen parts of 
China care to change the names 
from what they have used hitherto 1 
The version is faithful, and reads 
smoothly. Yet why have we in 
Matthew » .6 for repentance 
when before we have always had 
hivei-kai l The sense is incom¬ 
plete. Why have we not the idea 
of change which ka i expresses 1 
In the translation of behold! 
lo !. ide, ’IS on, jjjj| is sometimes 
used, but not uniformly. It is 
found, for example, in Matt. xxvi. 
65, hut not in Matt. iii. 16. China 
does not assimilate Semitic idioms. 
It seems useless to spend energy in 
forcing them into the language. 
In the fifth chapter of Matthew 
the effort is made in this version 
to say “blessed” at the beginning 
of the sentence. The words m & 
occur eight times as in this posi¬ 
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tion. The gain by doing this is 
not worth the effort to force the 
native idiom. It is better to follow- 
the usual system. Why so? Be¬ 
cause spiritual truth in its effect 
on the reader’s mind has nothing 
to do with grammar rules. What 
we wish to see is “the quick and 
powerful” influence of the word, as 
it is read, in changing the nature, 
elevating the faculties, and in¬ 
spiring with reverence, faith and 
love. To attain this end foreign 
idioms are not required. 

In this version there is much 
which resembles iti style the Dele¬ 
gates’ version. There is no better 
guide. The Delegates’ version is 
unexceptionable in style and accept¬ 
able to the well informed Chinese 
reader. It is also faithful, while it 
is idiomatic. 

The three versions called for 
might in no long time be complete 
if each company of translators 
would accept these views. We 
want progress. We do not want 
controversy. Let the Chinese well 
informed writer, sitting with the 
foreign translator, be allowed the 
full force of his opinion. Let us 
have the new Greek and Hebrew 
text. Let us have no forcing of 
idioms. Then the three versions 
might all be ready in from three to 
five years’ time for the whole Biblo. 

J. El)KlN3. 


REVIEW. 

Annotated Bible.—A specimen of 
the Annotated Bible, compiled by 
the committee of seven appointed 
to prepare it, has been published. 
It is a tract of twenty leaves, con¬ 
taining a chapter ouch by Dr. 
Parker, Dr. Noyes, Dr. Muirhaad, 
Dr. DuBose, Rev, C. H. Voskamp 
and Dr. Ross. It is of deep interest 
at this critical period in the history 
of the missions to know that an¬ 
notation is steadily advancing. Dr. 
Parker in the 7th chapter of Mat¬ 
thew, says that the Golden Rule as 
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enunciated by Confucius, is silver, 
because it is negative, while as 
enunciated by Jesus, it is gold, 
because it is positive and negative. 
We ought not only not to injure 
others, bat we ought to benefit 
them. In Dr. Muirhead’s Annotat¬ 
ed New Testament, published in 
1879, with very good maps, he 
simply quotes the Confucian maxim 
first, and with a “but” states what 
Jesus commanded as being what 
the law and the prophets mean by 
their teaching on what is our duty 
to our neighbours. Would Dr. Park¬ 
er object to add that since Jesus 
expressly says the Golden Rule is 
the old rule of the law and the 
prophets, that Confucius might have 
had it from Western Asia, from 
which country the old Chinese 
astronomy undoubtedly came ? Dr. 
Parker quotes the passages in the 
Old Testament which teach our 
duty to our neighbour. Dr. Parker 
uses both Shen and Shang-ti for 
God. 

In Mark, chapter 1, by Dr. Noyes, 
it may be noted that in describing 
Jerusalem he says: Jehovah in the 
temple of Jerusalem “placed His 
own name to manifest His glory.” 
A sentence like -§§r Cj !§ is not 
plain to a Chinese reader. It 
greatly needs explanation. The 
Delegates’ Version has 
the place of calling upon my name. 
Dr. Bridgman and Dr. Culbertson 
have jgfc $ % %£ in I Ki. 8. 
Bishop Schereschewky in Deut. 
xiv. 23, has FJf it {§. Both 

the Sept, and the Vulgate have “call 
upon,” im/tAT/Of/vat to 6t oua ai)Tov 
end, ut in eo nomen Hims invocetur, 
that his name may be there invoked. 
Will not Dr. Noyes reconsider the 
expression 1 The Hebrew word 
shakken is, make a home for. This 
is too literal for the reader, because 
name is an abstract noun. This 
causes the difficulty. Put Semitic 
idiom in the margin. 

* It is g in Neh. i, 9. 


Would it not be a good rule to 
follow that in simple annotations 
everything he expressed in a strictly 
Chinese wayl 

Mr. Voskamp’s explanation of 
chapter 1st of I Corinthians, reads 
very smoothly, and conveys much 
information in a small space, ex¬ 
pressed rhythmically and agreeably. 

Dr. Du Bose in quoting Peter’s 
'expression, “ As long as I am in this 
tabernacle,” says nothing about the 
meaning. Will any Chinese reader, 
fresh to the Scriptures, perceive to 
what text Peter refers ? 

By comparing Dr. John’s notes 
on Matthew with those of Dr. 
Parker I note that they are far 
briefer. The one is about half of 
the other. The subjects are dif¬ 
ferently treated. Dr. John is 
rhetorical and popular. The de¬ 
struction to which the broad wav 
leads is ti-yU. Life at the end of 
the narrow way is ti‘en-f‘ang. Dr. 
Parker is not so outspoken, and he 
quotes parallel passages. The scope 
differs. Dr. John’s is for popular 
use. Dr. Parker’s for the quiet 
student who will mark the logical 
order of the thoughts and compare 
Scripture with Scripture. Both 
kinds of comment are required at 
the present time. 

J. Edkins. 


The Rev. D. C. McGillivray, of 
the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, 
Honan, has made an extensive and 
careful revision of Stent’s Vocabu¬ 
lary, adding many new phrases and 
making corrections, so that the 
work is greatly increased in valuo. 
It is being printed at the Presby¬ 
terian Mission Press, and will appear 
in due time. This notice is given 
lest, any one else may have begun a 
similar work; it having come to 
the knowledge of the writer that 
at least two others had already 
spent considerable time in similar 
labors. 
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Rev. H. M. Woods writes us as 
follows in regard to work on the 
Chinese Classics which he is pre¬ 
paring :— 

“ As you know, there are two 
views entertained by our missionary 
brethren on the subject of the 
Chinese Classics being taught in 
mission schools; some holding that 
they should be taught, others that 
they should not. Many of us feel 
the force of arguments adduced on 
both sides, and the object of the 
work I have now in hand is to try 
to remove objection, as far as it is 
possible to do so, to the teaching of 
the Classics, by giving an inter¬ 
pretation of the text from a Christ¬ 
ian standpoint. The exposition of 
standard Chinese commentators is 
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followed, and will be generally 
given wherever it does not conflict 
with Christian truth ; but it is the 
aim to correct whatever in the text 
and accepted Commentaries is con¬ 
trary to Scripture, and. give the 
true view of the matter under 
discussion from a Christian stand¬ 
point, with the reasons therefor 
from Scripture and from science. 

Of course the Commentary must 
be as concise as possible, in order 
to meet the practical purpose for 
which it is designed, viz., use as a 
text-book by Chinese students.” 

We give this extract lest, any 
one should be contemplating the 
same work. It will certainly prove 
a great disideratum when finished. 


(ftutorial Comment. 


More than ever China is pre¬ 
senting a piteous spectacle of how- 
not-to-do-it. Immediately after the 
wur with France there was great 
talk of a grand trunk-line of rail¬ 
way from Pekin to Hankow, and 
thence to Canton and Shanghai. 
Little came of it all except the ex¬ 
pensive failure of the Hanyang Iron 
Works and the diminutive “ sam¬ 
ple” from Tientsin to Kai-ping. 
After the war with .Japan re¬ 
form and progress seemed to be in 
the very atmosphere, and every¬ 
body supposed something would 
now be done. Nearly three years 
have passed, and not even a begin¬ 
ning seems to have been made in 
the Hankow-Pelcin line, and affairs 
appear to be in a hopeless muddle. 
No one has the brains for so great 
an undertaking, or else cannot raise 
the money, or else is not to be 
trusted, or has so. many enemies, 
and there are so many “memo¬ 
rials” against it that he is helpless. 


Even the Blianghai-Woosung line, 
of less than a dozen miles, seems to 
he too much for Chinese officialdom, 
unexpected difficulties having arisen 
and unforseen obstacles presenting 
themselves. 

* * * 

Dr. H. Grattan Guinness, of 
London, is now on a visit to 
China in the interests of mission 
work. Dr. Guinness has long 
been an earnest worker at-home, 
in the cause of missions, having 
founded and successfully con¬ 
ducted a Training Home where 
many young men have been pre¬ 
pared for the foreign field, several 
of whom are to be found in China. 
Already he has paid the penalty of 
his interest in missions by having 
a son and a daughter join the 
mission forces in China,—Mrs. 
Geraldine Guinness Taylor, and 
Dr. G. W. Guinness recently- 
arrived. His visit to China will 
give him a new interest in the 
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work in this land, and the ties of 
kinship will draw his heart to 
China as never before. May it all 
result, on his return, in his helping 
to send forth still more laborers to 
this needy, people. 

* * * 

Ir is painful to note the condi¬ 
tion of the treasuries of many of 
the home Boards, both in England 
and America. Whatever may 
have been the cause of lessened in¬ 
comes, the matter may well engage 
the earnest prayers of the mission¬ 
aries. Men are ready to go to 
foreign fields, but the money is not 
forthcoming to send or support 
them, and work on the field will 
have to be greatly curtailed and 
new and inviting fields remain un¬ 
occupied unless there is a great 
increase in contributions. 

* * * 

Two years ago, when referring 
to the interest being awakened in 
foreign missions at home by the 
May meetings, we suggested the 
possibility of workers on the field 
holding special May meetings, when 
reports of each other’s work could 
be heard and given. We still feel 
that with so much to learn, so 
much to be thankful for, and so 
much to pray for, helpful meetings 
could be held in various work 
centres. 

* * * 

When such meetings are held it 
would he a great gain to the 
missionary body if some one could 
be appointed to prepare a report 
from the notes individual speakers 
make use of. At any rate a 
summary could be prepared of the 
statistics presented. Such sum¬ 
maries and condensed reports are 
always welcome to the Recorder 
columns. About three mouths ago 
a public meeting was held in Union 
Church, Shanghai, when reports of 
work were given by representative 
missionaries. The meeting was 
successful, but it might have had a 
wider influence had some echoes 


gone further afield. Whilst con¬ 
ditions of work differ in diflerent 
parts uf the field, we can always 
benefit by the recital of each 
other’s experiences, sympathise in 
mutual difficulties and he unitedly 
thankful for successes attained. 

* * * 

The addresses made by four bi¬ 
shops recently in Trinity Cathedral, 
were of great interest. The ab¬ 
sence of Bishop Corfe, of Corea, led 
to his place being taken by the 
Bishop’s Chaplain and Vicar-Gene¬ 
ral, Bev. M. N. Trollope From a 
statement he made it may he 
gathered (hat in his mission preach¬ 
ing by missionaries is postponed 
till they are thoroughly familiar 
with the language. This may 
render it necessary that the newly- 
arrived man should remain a 
learner till he has been in the 
country from five to seven years. 
Is it not much better to commence 
early with the fire of youthful 
zeal ? The preacher should begin 
after eight months to deliver public 
addresses. He may hope to baptize 
converts after two years if this is 
done. 

* * * 

Bishop Graves described the 
large and attentive congregations 
gathered in Wu-chang and farther 
to the west after more than fifty 
years, of persistent effort here in 
Kiangsu. Bishop Scott spoke of 
the growth of the mission of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in North-China from 100 
converts, when he took over the 
charge from the Church Missionary 
Society, to the number of about 
nine hundred now on the com¬ 
munion roll. Bishop Cassels de¬ 
scribed the Szechuen mission, a 
recent offshoot from the Mid- 
China Bishopric. The gathering in 
of converts in that western province 
is very promising 

* * * 

Last came Bishop Moule with 
pathos, sympathy, and the wide 
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knowledge which is the fruit of 
long experience. He regretted the 
absence of Bishop Bunion, who 
would have described the Fukien 
and Canton Missions. The success 
of the Foochow Mission has been 
phenomenal. The audience felt 
touched as the narrative proceeded 
and profoundly thankful that so 
much success has been granted to 
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the missions of the Church of 
England in China. The Bishops 
spoke from the reader's desk. 
The brief prayers and a Scrip¬ 
ture lesson were selected for 
the occasion. The auditors and 
supporters of the Church of Eng¬ 
land missions felt deep interest 
in this missionary meeting held in 
the Cathedral. 


Uhsstoiiarn fletos. 


■NATIONAL ANTI-OPIUM LEAGUE. 

Yotes have been received from 
nearly all the local committees. 
Twenty-six different persons have 
been voted for for members of the 
Provisional Executive Committee of 
a National Anti-Opium League. 
The five receiving the highest num¬ 
ber of votes are:— 

Rev. H. C BuBose, D.D. 

D. Duncan Main, M.B. 

W. H. Park, M.D. 

Rev. G. L. Mason. 

„ J. N. Hayes. 

J, N. Hayes, 

Sec., Soochow, A.-O. League, 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR THE 
NORTH-CHINA MISSION, AMERICAN 
BOARD. 

December 31st, 1896. 

Stations, 7. Out-stations, 47. 
Ordained Missionaries, 17 ; un¬ 
ordained, 7. Ladies, married, 24 ; 
single, 17. Native Preachers, 37. 
Ordained Pastors, 3, Teachers, 34. 
Other Helpers, 44. Places for 
Stated Preaching, 65. Communi¬ 
cants, 2057. Of these, 766 are wo¬ 
men. Received during the year, 
264. Theological Seminary, 1, with 
17 pupils. Boys' Boarding-schools, 
6; pupils, 216. Do. for Girls, 5; 
pupils, 142. Common Schools, 32; 


male pupils, 267 ; female, 163. 
Total under instruction, 1669. Pay¬ 
ments by the people (no foreign 
money included) (all sums in U. S. 
gold):—For Preaching, $119.30, 
Buildings, etc., $48.10. Schools, 
Tuition, etc., $200.36. Missions, 
Home and Foreign, $121.56. Miscel¬ 
laneous, $109.06. Total Native 
Contributions, $702.41. 

A H. S., 
Mission Secretary. 


STATISTICS OF THE PARTICULAR 
SYNOD OF AMOY FOR 1896, 

The fourth annual meeting of 
the Particular Synod of Amoy 
(English Presbyterian and Ameri¬ 
can Reformed Missions) convened 
at Amoy, March 16-18. Prom the 
statistical reports we gather the 
following facts :— 

No. of Church Organizations 21 
„ „ Church Buildings and 

Chapels... ... 94 

„ „ Ordained Pastors 21 

„ „ Children of the 

Churches ... 1353 

„ „ Children baptized in 

1896 ... ... 133 

„ received on Confession, 

1896 . *235 

* Of this number thirty-six were 
baptized children of the churches, i.e., 
baptized in infancy and received into 
communion upon confession of faith. 
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Net Increase ... ... 116 

No. of Church Membership 

(Communicants) 2550 
„ „ Suspensions ... 59 

„ ,, Inquirers... ... 2000 

,, ,, Schools ... ... 40 

,, ,, Scholars ... ... 788 

Total Contributions $7706.07 

P. W, Pitcher. 
Amoy, March 18th, 1897. 


Rev. J. Macintyre writes from 
Hai-ching as follows :—I hope to 
leave to-morrow for Moukden, 
where our spring lectures are 
going on (junior students). I 
have Mencius, Book VI, and am 
to expound it in the light of 
Scripture and give at length the 
Scripture view of Human Nature. 
We shall probably have over 150 
students. All our junior evangel- 
lists must attend. 

The work very encouraging here, 
—crowded chapels, and enquirers 
now booked everywhere by the 
hundred. I have over 400 booked 
candidates to “my own hand.” 
Not a colleague nor a soul to con¬ 
sult with, save my Chinese stall, 
and these yet raw. The move¬ 
ment is too big for us. North the 
baptisms are in batches of 120 and 
such like! I am not baptizing 
many; only some 50 since November 
last. I am afraid lest single-handed 
it might be quite beyond my power 
to educate and govern. For even 
our Protestant converts are getting 
into scandalous situations through 
the love of power usually credited 
to the R. C. only. A yellow flag 
with England and Jesus on it, gives 
all manner of immunities in out 
of the way places, and two big 
scandals are on just now. So it is 
not all gold that glitters. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE METHODIST 
NEW CONNECTION MISSION, TIENTSIN. 

Our annual meetings were held 
at Tientsin on March 22nd and 


following days. Present: Revs. J. 
Robinson (in the chair), G. T. 
Candlin, J. Hinds, F- B. Turner 
and Drs. F. W. Marshall and W. A. 
Young. Rev. J. Innocent was pre¬ 
sent at the opening session, and 
spoke a few parting words before 
leaving for England. After the 
second day Mr. Robinson was pro¬ 
strated with serious illness, and the 
subsequent meetings were presided 
over by Rev. G. T. Candlin, 

This year for the first time we 
had the natives associated with 
us in discussing the condition 
■and prospects of the church. The 
delegates from the various circuits 
came out well, and exhibited con¬ 
siderable debating power, and the 
meetings were a great success. Mr. 
Chang Chih-san, the tutor of the 
college, a man of well known and 
tried ability, was recommended for 
ordination, the arrangements for 
which being left in the hands of 
Revs. G. T. Candlin and F. B. 
Turner. 

Reports were presented from each 
of the circuits, showing substantial 
progress. That from Tientsin re¬ 
ferred to Hsing-chi, one of our 
stations on the Grand Canal, as 
giving special promise. For many 
years we have been sowing the seed 
at that place without much ap¬ 
parent results. But of late years 
the work has been spreading into 
the country villages around, and it 
would seem as if the reaping time 
had now come. The report from 
Shantung was also of an encourag¬ 
ing character. Several new open¬ 
ings, some of them of good promise, 
were reported. Four stations 
recently opened by our brethren of 
the American Methodist Mission, 
contiguous to our Ying-hsin work, 
were passed over to us; and the 
fraternal spirit which prompted the 
act was highly appreciated by all 
the brethren. The K‘ai-p‘ing work 
is no less interesting and encourag¬ 
ing, although carried on amid con¬ 
ditions anything but favourable in 
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missionary operations. The people 
in that district are rougher, hut 
sturdier than those about Tientsin 
or Landing, but when by the grace 
of God they are converted to Christ¬ 
ianity they display no little force 
of character. 

One or two of the places show 
but little progress, but the others 
are full of hearty and vigorous life. 
At Yung-p‘ing Fu a new chapel 
has been secured, and the members 
there show commendable zeal and 
liberality; and a new opening not 
far distant from the city is well 
spoken of. An effort is made by 
Mr. Candlin to reach a large and 
influential and ever growing class 
at and around the mines at T'aug- 
san, by teaching the English lan¬ 
guage, which is carried on without 
any cost to the mission. 

The arrival of Dr. Young has 
been a great acquisition to our 
mission in T‘ang-san, and medical 
work there lias been recommenced. 
The medical work in Lao-ling gains 
in popularity year by year, and its 
beneficent influence is felt far and 
wide. The numbers of patients 
for the last year are as follows: 
Out-patients, 10,297 ; in-patients, 
354; visited at home and while 
itinerating, 812. Total, 11,463. 

The Theological Committee’s 
work involves a considerable 
amount of labour, but is done with 
great pains, and very efficiently. 
Six brethren having passed credit¬ 
ably their four years’ course, were 
passed off probation ; the one at the 
head of the list having gained 365 
marks out of a possible 400. Five 
students from the Tientsin college 
were admitted as preachers on pro¬ 
bation One of these has finished 
his full term of five years; the 
others have only undergone four 
years’ study; but owing to the 
pressing needs of the work they 
have had to be taken out earlier 
than would otherwise have been 
the case. Seven students were 
admitted into the college—four 
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from Shantung, one from Tientsin 
and two from K‘ai-p‘ing. 

Our numbers stand thus : Cha¬ 
pels, 100; members, 1804 ; proba¬ 
tioners 649; college, one, stu¬ 
dents, 14 ; day-schonls, 36, scholars, 
464. The membership shows an 
increase of 200, and the proba¬ 
tioners an increase of 174 on last 
year’s returns. 

Votes of thanks were passed to 
the Chairman and to the friends 
who entertained ; and we separated 
with prayers for the continual 
blessing of God. 

John Hinds. 


the fourth annual convention of 

THE UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOUR FOR CHINA. 

Shanghai, June 5-8, 1897. 

Saturday, June Fifth. 

Three p.m. 

Union Church. 

Rev. Y. K Yen, M.A., the Pre¬ 
sident, in the chair. 

Opening Exercises. 

Address of Welcome, Rev. John 
Stevens, D.D., Lit. D. 

Organization and Appointment of 
Committees. 

Conference. 

“ How best to extend Christian 
Endeavour in China,” introduced 
by Mr. Waung Vung-sz(3E ,§1), 
of Shanghai (A. P.), followed by 
Rev. Tsang Pau-zu (fj|i 'jK £[l), of 
Soochow (A P.) 

Discussion. 

Eight p m. 

Presbyterian Mission Press 
Chapel, 

Annual Business Meeting. 

Rev. Ernest Box in the chair. 

The President’s Address. 

Reports of Officers and Com¬ 
mittees. 

Election of Officers. 
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Sunday, June Sixth, a.m. 

Christian Endeavour Services in 
native churches. 

Three p.m. 

Chinese Theatre. 

Annual Rally. 

Rev. Y. K.Yen, M A., in l lie chair. 
Addresses from Delegates and 
Reports from Christian Endeavour 
Societies tlu’Oughout China. 

Six p.m. 

Union Church. 

Annual Sermon in English. 

Monday , June Seventh, 0 a.m. 

London Mission Chapel. 

Rev. Sz Tz-ping \fy), of 

Shanghai, in the chair. 

Devotional Conference. 

“The Personal and Private Min- 


fliarn of (Prints 

k_ J '-O 

April, 1897. 

5th.—Serious riot in Shanghai Foreign 
Settlement, resulting from a strike of 
the wheelbarrow coolies against the 
increase of the license fees imposed by 
the Municipal Council. Seven or eight 
hundred men, armed with bamboos, en¬ 
tered the British Concession, but were 
driven back into the French Concession 
liy the police, aided by a number of 
foreigners. Affairs looking serious the 
volunteers were called out, naval parties 
were also landed, and kept on duty for 
forty-eight hours. 

7th.—Public Meeting in the Astor Hall 
to protest against the action of the Mu¬ 
nicipal Council, who, after consultation 
with the Consular body and native offi¬ 
cials, had agreed to postpone the enforce¬ 
ment of the additional tax until July 1st. 

—The following Manila telegram re- 
garding the rebel lion in the Philippines 
lias been received by the Spanish Consul- 
General, Sr. deUrisirle: “Yesterdaythe 
government forces captured San I’niu- 


istry of the Gospel,” introduced by 
Rev. Tsih Ohi-yuin (J$ jgl, of 
Ningpo (A. B.), followed by (jj| Uti 
& of Hangchow (A. P.) 

Discussion. 

Three p.m. 

Methodist Church, Yunan Road. 

Rev. J. L Hendry in the chair. 

Farewell Meeting for Prayer and 
Praise. 

An offering will be taken at 
every meeting. 

Each Christian Endeavour Society 
is expected to look after its own 
banner and badges. 

Each church is expected to look 
after its own denominational dele¬ 
gates. 

M. Melvin, 

C on re ntinn Seer eta ry. 


in tbc f :\r (Bust. 

LJ —d 

cisco de Mulabon (province of Cavite), 
where the directive centre of the rebellion 
was located. The insurgents suffered 
overwhelming losses; four hundred dead 
being found in the tmvn only. On our 
own side we had one hundred and 
twenty wounded. This new victory is a 
great blow to (be rebellion, the moral 
etfect being so considerable that a great 
many insurgents are presenting them¬ 
selves with their families.” 

—The Peking and Tientsin Times 
says :—As a sign of appreciation of the 
help of foreigners which the Chinese some¬ 
times show, it is pleasant to note that the 
Tsung-lt Yemen lias given to the Rev. 
Gilbert Reid an official endorsement of a 
plan which he had drawn up, including 
lecture hall, museum, library, etc. This 
endorsement was sent to Mr. Reid direct. 
In Mr. lteirl’s absence the Rev. Dr. 
Martin is to have charge of this work, 
and also to be editor of the Ilna Pei 
Yuen Pao. 

21st.—Special Meeting of Ratepayers 
in Shanghai to consider the action of 
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the Municipal Council in regard to the 
wheelbarrow tax. It was found neces¬ 
sary to acquiesce in the agreement of 
postponement made with the native 
officials; hut the censure expressed by 
the ratepayers led to the resignation of 
the Municipal Council in a body. 

22nd.—Reported famine in the pro¬ 
vince of Szchuan, We hear from Chung¬ 
king that rice is over double its usual 
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price, and further east there is scarcely 
any to be had at any price, and the Chi¬ 
nese report the people of Kuei-fu and 
Wit-shan as eating their children when 
not living on clay and roots. A relief 
fund lias been started in Shanghai by 
Szchuan traders. Up to date Tls. 11,020 
has been;; received from Chinese and 
foreign merchants. 


Ifestonaxn InuniaL 


MARRIAGES. 

ArPao-niog, 1st March, Mr. C. F. E. 
Davis, to Miss N. Roberts, both of 
C. I. Mission. 

At Shanghai, 13th March, Mr. G. F. 
Ward, to Miss K, Fuller, both of 
C. 1. Mission. 

At Tientsin, 17 th March, Mr, M. 
Broomhall, BA., to Miss F. Cor- 
BEROY, both of C. I. Mission. 

At Hankow, 22nd March, Mr. Lewis 
Jones, to Miss G. Ardern 
At the Missionary Home, Shanghai, 
15th April, David Ekvall, to Miss 
Helen Galbraith, both of Inter. 
Miss. Alliance. 

DEATHS. 

At Obing-chon Fu, Shantung, on Feb. 
16 and 18, Stanford, aged 9A years, 
and Russell, aged 8 years, the dearly 
loved sons of Dr. and Mrs, J. R. 
Watson, English Baptist Mission 
Hospital. 

At Wan Hsien, 23rd April, Mr. A. J. 
Otlky, of C. I. Mission, from typhoid 
fever. 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, 4th April, Miss Lydia 
Martin, from Australia, for China 
Inland Mission, 

At Shanghai, 7th April, Mr. D. Barratt, 
from Australia, for C. I Mission. 

At Shanghai, 8th April, Rev. and Mrs. 
J, Pt'LLAR and Miss Howie, for 
Scotch U P. Mission; also Miss 
McWilliams, for Irish U. P. Mission, 
Manchuria. 

At Shanghai, 11th April, Mrs. A. E. 
Glover and family, Misses Editii 
Higgs and L. Blaokmore, for C. I. 
Mission; Rev. G. B. Farthing (re¬ 
turned) and Miss 15. S. Foukjj, for 
English Baptist. Mission. 

At Shanghai, 1 7th April, Rev. Spencer 
Lewis and wife (returned), Miss 
Collier (returned) and Miss Grace 


Todd. Am. Meth. Episc, Mission; 
also Rev. G. H. Malone (returned) 
and wife, of I. M. A. 

DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, 5th April, Rev. F. J. S. 
and Mrs. Dymond and 2 children, Mr, 
and Mrs. G. McConnell, of C. I. 
Mission, for England; Rev. L. P. Peet 
and family, A. B. C. F. M„ Foochow, 
also Master Henp.y and Miss Mary 
Whitney, for U. S. A. 

From Shanghai, 10th April. I)r. and 
Mrs. Millar Wilson and 2 children, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Hunt, of C. 1. 
Mission for England; Mr, and Mrs. 
Madsen and 1 child, of C. I. Mission, 
for America; Dr. and Mrs. Hodge 
and child and Dr. Ethel Gough, 
Wesleyan Mission; Mr. and Mrs. 
Archibald and family, Nat. Bible 
Society of Scotland. 

From Shanghai, 17th April, Misses 
K. B Hayner, F. Ldyd, L. Carley 
and Hattrem, Mr. Jas. Lawson, of 
C. I. Mission, for England ; Rev. W. 8. 
Ament and family, A. B. C. F. M. ; 
Miss Wyatt, Mrs. W. F. Walker 
and daughters, Misses 15, E. Glover 
and Ruth PahvE. M. E. M.; Rev. and 
Mrs. W. B. Hamilton and child, 
American Presbyterian Mission, for 
U. S. A. ; Miss E. Milligan, Rev. 
and Mrs Geo. Douglas aud family. 
Dr. and Mrs. D. Christie and family, 
■Scotch U. P. Mission, for Scotland. 

From Shanghai, 22nd April, Mrs. 15. 
Skold and 6 children, of the Swedish 
Missionary Society; and Miss H. 
Lindgren, of the Swedish Holiness 
Union, for Sweden. 

From Shanghai, 24th April, Rev. and 
Mrs. T. J, Arnold and family, For. 
Christ. Mission, for England. 

From Shanghai, 26th April, Dr. and 
Mrs. B. C. Attkrbury aud family, of 
the American Presbyterian Mission, 
for U. S. A. 
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The Situation in Hunan, 

A LETTER FROM REV. G. JOHN, D.D., TO THE “NORTH-CHINA DAILY NEWS.” 

Having just paid a visit to Hunan, accompanied by my 
colleague, Mr. Sparham, I send you the following notes, 
with the hope that they will be found of some interest to 
your readers. 

Our main object in going to Hunan this time was to visit a 
group of Christians at the city of Heng-chow. Wo hoped that we 
might be permitted to enter Chang-sha on our way thither; but that 
was a mere hope, and we built nothing upon it. With regard to 
Heng-chow, we had no doubt whatever as to the heartiness of the 
reception awaiting us there. Mr. Archibald visited the place last 
year, and returned with very favourable impressions of the officials, 
the gentry aud the people. True he was not allowed to enter the 
city, or attempt any work on shore; still his reception by the 
magistrates was cordial, and the short time spent there passed off 
quietly aud pleasantly. lie had been having rough times at 
Siang-ying, Chang-sha, Siang-tan and other places on the way. At 
Heng-chow, however, he met with nothing but friendliness and 
respect, and this is to be ascribed mainly to the converts aud to two 
or three of the principal gentry, of whom the converts had succeeded 
in making friends. Mr. Archibald bore the highest testimonies to 
the character and worth of the little band of believers at Heng-chow. 
Before his arrival they had taken a house for themselves in which 
they might meet for worship; aud whilst he was there another 
house was procured by them for the Bible Society. One of the 
chief gentry is a Mr. Siau. He is a son of a late Governor of Can¬ 
ton, and a man of wealth and influence. He sent me a cordial 
invitation to come and visit him, and went so far as to say that he 
would be glad to have me as his guest during my stay at Heng-chow. 
Such were our prospects when starting for Hunan on this occasion. 
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This was my third visit to Hunan. My first visit was in 1880 
and my second in 1883. On both journeys I was accompanied by 
Mr. Archibald; and on both journeys vve had to encounter not a few 
obstacles and risks. On the first journey we had a narrow escape 
at Siang-tan, the largest mart in Hunan. On our arrival at the 
place we went on shore, and at once began to preach aud distribute 
books. The people were quiet; and among them there were some 
who recognised me as a missionary whom they had seen and heard 
at Hankow. Whilst on shore we had no trouble whatever till cer¬ 
tain officials came and requested us to return to our boat and meet 
the authorities who were waiting us ou board one of the gunboats 
hard by. There was no alternative but to go aud talk matters over 
with them. They first tried to dissuade us from going on shore 
again, as it might involve us in trouble and danger. They then 
gave us permission to go, and promised protection if we would only 
wait till proper arrangements had been made for our safety for some 
time. Messengers kept flying to and fro between the gunboat aud 
the yamhi aud between the yam&ri and the gunboat. At last our 
escort turned up, and I heard one of the messengers from the yam&n 
tell the officer in charge of the escort that if we went on shore, he 
must see to it that, when beaten , we were not struck on the head. 
That is, “ beat them as much as you like, but do not kill them.” 
Whilst waitiug, and when everything seemed to be ready for the start^ 
there was a sudden shout, “fire,” followed by the loud beating ou 
fire-gongs. We looked out, and saw smoke and flames rising from 
the yard of a temple right in front of us. It turned out to be a mock 
fire, got up for the express purpose of drawing a crowd. The straw 
fire soon died down ; but it brought together an immense concourse 
of people who, finding that there was no fire to attend to, began to 
amuse themselves in the congenial work of cursing and pelting us. 
The shouts “beat the foreign devils,” “kill the foreign devils,” 
became frequent and loud. To avoid their missiles we pulled out 
and anchored in midstream ; and, being now late in the afternoon, we 
told the authorities that we would defer our landing tiil the morrow. 
They expressed themselves as highly pleased with this wise resolu¬ 
tion of ours, and promised to be ready for us at an early hour on the 
following day. We then retired into the bottom of our boat, hoping 
to spend a quiet night at Siang-tau. But it was not to be. Not 
many minutes had elapsed before another great shout greeted our 
ears. We went out to see what it meant; and, to our unspeakable 
horror, we saw a big junk coming sweeping down upon us, filled 
with buckets containing unmentionable filth, and with men well 
armed with long handled ladles. It was not difficult to take in the 
situation. It was their intention to pour this filth into out' boat, 
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and probably to dose us with it; this being one of the methods pre¬ 
scribed by the Hunan scholars and gentry to keep the foreigners 
out of the province. That was an enemy with which we could not 
fight; so with our own bauds we got up anchor and sail, and hurried 
away as fast as the wind could take us. 

On the second journey we passed through some bitter experien¬ 
ces at Yoh-chow and Lung-yang. Everything went well with us 
whilst travelling in Ilupeh; but the moment we stepped into Hunan, 
a great change took place. On our arrival at Yoh-chow we were 
made to feel that we were in another world, and that we had to deal 
with elements very much less coutrollable than those which we had 
just left behind us in Hupeh. We preached and sold books in the 
suburbs without much difficulty ; but no sooner did we enter the 
city than the cries, bent and hill, became uncomfortably frequent. 
The pelting soon followed, and we had to beat a quick retreat. We 
crossed the lake and reached Lung-yang late on the following day. 
A Roman Catholic priest happened to be at Lung-yang when we ar¬ 
rived. He was on his way from Ohang-teh, where he had been making 
an ineffectual attempt to purchase a house and establish a mission. 
Living in his boat, and anchoring ou the opposite side of the river, 
the people and himself had seen nothing of each other during the 
seven or eight days he had been staying at the place. It would 
seem, however, that the magistrate and the gentry had made 
up their minds that he had come there with the view of attempting 
to effect a settlement among them, and that they were resolved to 
give him a warm reception should he venture ou shore. I may state 
that we knew nothing of his movements beforehand, and that no 
communication passed between him. aud ourselves during our short 
stay at Lung-yaug. Early on the following morning we went on 
shore, aud began our work of preaching and book-distributing. For 
some time everything went on very quietly, and I thought I had 
never seen a people more inoffensive than the citizens of Lung-yang. 
Soon after we entered the city, a man passed us with a long slip 
of red paper, which turned out to be a placard denouncing the 
foreign barbarians and calling upon the people to rise en masse and 
cast them out of the city. I turned round and followed the man, 
aud saw him post the placard ou the city wall, near the gate through 
which we had just entered. I deemed it advisable, however, to 
take no notice of it, and went on with my work. Presently another 
came up with a handful of placards, which he was going to scatter 
over the place. He shook them in my face, and told me that I 
must get out of the city at ouce. He then took hold of me by the 
coat and tried to drag tne out. Others made a similar attack on Mr. 
Archibald. By this time a crowd was gathering around us, and 
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becoming every moment more and more excited. There was 
nothing for it now but to go aud see the magistrate. We went in 
search of the yamin, and with the help of the boys, who were 
following in the crowd behind us, we managed to find it. The 
grown-up people, some from fear and some from spite, positively 
refused to give us any help in the matter. At the yamen au at¬ 
tempt was made to keep us out; and having got in, another attempt 
was made to persuade us to leave without seeing the magistrate. 
After long waiting, and much useless quibbling on the part of the 
underlings, we were introduced to the great man. Gradually the 
fact that we were not connected with the priest, and that we had 
not come to Lung-yang to purchase property and establish a mission, 
began to dawn on bis mind. He seemed somewhat amused when 
the mistake became quite apparent, aud expressed his willingness 
to allow ns to remain in the city for a day or two and go on with 
our work. He then sent for the constables of the place in order to 
explain to them the object of our visit and to give them instructions 
respecting our safety. As they made their appearance, one by one, 
we had no difficulty in recognising in them the very men who had 
been troubling us in the streets. “ Why,” said I to the magistrate, 
“ these constables are the very men who have been doing all the 
mischief. They have been doing their utmost to inflame the mob. 
Even the placards have been carried about the city and posted on 
the city walls and gates by them. It is very clear to me that the 
uproar of to-day has had its origin in this office, and that these men 
have been acting under your instructions.” The magistrate did nob 
attempt to deny the fact, but simply excused himself and the con¬ 
stables on the ground that all was done in ignorance. He then sent 
for two of the leading gentry. Whilst he was explaining to them 
the nature of the mistake which had been made, it became still more 
clear to us that the entire plot had been batched in the yamen by 
the gentry, with the magistrate himself at their head. 1 endeavour¬ 
ed to point out the meanness, the wickedness and danger of such a 
course. But they evidently looked upon it as a capital joke, and 
begged us not to be offended, as it had not been intended for us. 
By this time the large square in front of the yamen was crowded 
with an excited mob. The gentry aud the magistrate had succeeded 
in rousing the fears and rage of the populace to a pitch which no 
ordinary methods could control; and it had become perfectly clear 
that no more work could be attempted on this visit. The one 
question of importance now was how to get back to our boat, and 
away from the place, without farther molestation. We therefore 
expressed our willingness to leave the city at once, and asked for 
an escort. The magistrate himself felt the gravity of the situation, 
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and sent for a detachment of braves from a camp hard by. We 
owe it to the energy of those men that we reached our boat without 
being seriously injured, perhaps murdered. Even with this strong 
guard we escaped with great difficulty. One fellow, who looked a 
perfect cut-throat, made a rush at me in the street, and would have 
prostrated me in an iustant, but for the intervention of the braves in 
charge. He had a stout iron bar in his right hand, and this he tried 
to bring down on my head. He made a second attempt; but the 
braves were on the alert; one of them laid hold of him and pitched 
him into the gutter. I shall never forget the sight which the square 
iu front of the yam&n presented as we emerged from the inner court. 
It was thronged with thousands of people, among whom there were 
not a few who -would have rejoiced to imbrue their hands in onr 
blood. A narrow passage was cleft in the midst of that dense mass 
by the soldiers and policemen, and, with the help of the military 
mandarin and his braves, we passed through, and ultimately reached 
our boat without receiving any injury. We were obliged to leave 
the place at once, for any attempts at delay would have led to an 
assault on the boat. 

On this my third visit also we had some strange experiences, the 
details of which I shall give further on. 

We were highly favoured in the wind. We started on the 22nd 
of March with a fair breeze, which followed us nearly all the way to 
Heng-chow. We reached Yoh-chow on the 5th day, Chang-sha on 
the 7th and Heng-chow on the 15th, having made 1375 li, or about 
460 English miles—one of the quickest runs ou the record, I am 
told. We crossed the Tung-ting Lake twice, and on each occasion 
in less than a day; on our way up we made 233 li in one day, and on 
our way down 295. In this we were most fortunate. We passed 
hundreds of boats at one anchorage in the midst of the lake, where 
they had been detained for days by adverse winds. They have 
sometimes to wait a month at a time for a favourable breeze. The 
Tung-ting is China’s largest lake. It receives into its bosom the 
waters of the Siang, Tsze, Yuen and Li—Hunan’s four main 
streams. At this time of the year it is a magnificent collection of 
water, but the silting process is going on, and the Tung-ting is grow¬ 
ing smaller and smaller every year. It is very much smaller now 
than it was 50 years ago. 

We were delighted with Hunan as a province. Hunan is a 
little kingdom in itself, and self-dependent for all the necessaries of 
life. Its area is about 83,000 square miles, and its population is nob 
less than 20,000,000. It is one of the richest of the eighteen pro¬ 
vinces—richest in mineral wealth, richest in navigable waters and 
richest in cultivated land of exhaustless fertility. The mineral 
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resources of the province are very great. The area of its coal-fields 
is estimated at 21,000 square miles, and the area of the coal-fields of 
Great Britain is estimated at 12,000 square miles, and the aggregate 
area of all the coal-fields of the principal coal-producing countries in 
Europe, is given at 20,720 square miles. Thus the area of the coal¬ 
fields of Hunan is a little larger than that of the whole of Europe, 
and very much larger than that of Great Britaiu. And the coal 
is of every kind and quality—lignite, anthracite and bituminous. 
But this is not all; side by side with these coal-beds, you have iron 
ore and iron stone in richest abundance and of the best quality. 
The province is rich also in timber and stone. All the timber and 
all the granite stone used in this valley, come from Hunan. It is a 
well-watered province. Its four main rivers, together with their 
Bumberless branches, give ready access to nearly all its principal 
cities and towns. The Siang is a fine stream. At Chang-sha, and 
a loug way beyond, we found it quite half a mile in width. The 
country through which we passed is simply charming for the beauty 
of its scenery. To gaze on the everlasting hills, on both sides of the 
river, as we passed through the Siang valley, was a daily feast. 
At Heng-shan you have the famous Nan-yoh, one of the five sacred 
mountains of China, with its 72 peaks, 10 caves, 38 springs and 25 
streams. We had many a delightful view of this grand mountain 
range, both in going and coming. The missionaries of Hunan, in the 
days to come, will not need go to Ku-ling for health and recreation. 
They will find in their own province, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
sanatoriums in abuudance, equally attractive and not less salubrious. 

Our plan was to get to the end of our journey as soon as possi¬ 
ble, to give Heng-chow itself ten or fifteen days of our time, and 
to call at the intervening cities and towns on our way back. An 
exception had to be made in favour of Chang-sha. We wanted 
to find oat what prospects there were of our being able to enter the 
city; and we wauted to make enquiries about Chou Han and his 
doings, and to get some information about Dr. Wolfe and his 
movements. 

Dr. Wolfe is a German traveller, who had left Hankow for 
Hunan, on his way to Canton, two or three weeks before ourselves. 
On his arrival at Chang-sha he applied for permission to enter the 
city. This was refused, and every effort was put forth-by the 
officials to get rid of him. Dr. Wolfe stuck to his point, and told 
the officials that he was determined to enter or die in the attempt. 
They then sent a communication to the Viceroy of Wuchang, 
requesting him to communicate with the German Consul at Hankow, 
and have him order Dr. Wolfe away from Chang-sha. The matter 
was referred to the German Minister in Peking, and the Viceroy 
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was told that Dr. Wolfe had a perfect right to enter the city, that 
he would not be recalled, and that the officials themselves would be 
held responsible for any harm that might befall him. This com¬ 
munication had its desired effect, and the doctor was admitted into 
Chang-sha. But how ? On our arrival at Chang-sha we found the 
air filled with all sorts of tales about the doctor and his adventures. 
He went generally by the appellation “ Germany,” and it was very 
amusing to listen to all the marvels the folks had to tell about the 
doings and sufferings of “ Germany.” It was exceedingly difficult 
to get at the exact truth with regard to him ; for strange myths had 
gathered around his name by the time we got there, and each one 
had his own story to tell. The following is the tale as told us by 
the two district magistrates. “Dr. Wolfe arrived at Chang-sha on 
the 4th of March, and left on the 20th. He waited 15 days seeking 
admission into the city. After much discussion, and no little con¬ 
tention, he was admitted on the raorniug of the 19th. He was taken 
in a closed chair at 3.45 p.m. and out in a closed chair at 5.45 p.m., 
having spent just two hours inside the city walls. He was received 
by the prefect at one of the government halls, near the governor’s 
yamfoi , and entertained by him with a little refreshment, in the 
shape of tea, cake, and sweetmeats. He was taken in in the dark 
and out iu the dark. He saw nothing of the people, and they saw 
nothing of him.” Such is the story. Dr. Wolfe will be able to 
correct it if not quite accurate. When the story was told us, I felt 
sure that Dr. Wolfe’s experiences at Chang-sha were not such as to 
facilitate his progress during the remainder of the journey. And 
such it turned out to be. At Heng-chow his trials were greater than 
at Chang-sha. There he was not only hooted and pelted by the 
infuriated mob ; an attempt was made to pull him into the water 
and drowu him. He managed to reach Li-yu-tang, a place distant 
from Heng-chow about 40 miles'; but be found it impossible to 
proceed beyond. There his three servants deserted him, and he 
was compelled to give up the enterprise, turn back and return to 
Hankow alone. Dr. Wolfe did a plucky thing at Chang-sha; but 
his entrance into the city did nothing towards opening Chang¬ 
sha, or any other city in Hunan to the hated barbarian. We 
found the cities of the Siang Valley as tightly closed as ever, and 
the temper of the people quite as bad, if not worse. The governor 
was absent at the time on a tour of inspection. When he returned 
he expressed himself as highly displeased with what had been done. 
“ My predecessors,” he is reported to have said, “ were fortunate 
men, not a single foreigner ever entered the city of Cbang-sha in 
their day; why should this have taken place in my day ? Alas! 
Alas! I have lost ail face. Of all men I am the most unfortunate ? ” 
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I know not whether H. E. Chen Pan-eheng’s grief was real or feigned, 
but I know that it has done much towards increasing his popularity 
with the people of Chang-sha. u Our governor is a good man. Had 
he been here, the barbarian would not have been allowed to desecrate 
our holy city.” Such was the tea-shop talk when we passed Chang¬ 
sha on our homeward journey. 

Chou Han’s publisher, Teng Mow-hwa, called on us, and from 
him we learnt some very interesting facts about our enemy. He 
told us that Chou Han spends most of his time now at his native 
place in the district of ISTiug-hing, distant from Chang-sha about 45 
miles. At one time he was a man of considerable means, and might 
have been so still but for his benevolent disposition. He has given 
away everything he had in charity, with the exception of apiece of 
land sufficiently large to support himself and family, and valued at 
about Tls. 3000. When visiting Chang-sha he used formerly to put 
up at a temple; he doestnot do so now. He has given up his con¬ 
nection with the old anti-foreign faction at Chang-sha, renounced 
spiritualism and ceased to compose and publish anti-Christian books. 
He has been reading Christian books. We asked Mr. Teng if Chou 
Han had expressed an opinion on the books which had been sent to 
him by myself and others. His reply was to the effect that he 
declined to express an opinion with regard to them—that he will 
not say whether they are good or bad. We were glad to hear this 
much, for it showed that an important change had come over his 
mind, and that the change is to be ascribed to the reading of Christian 
hooks. I have written him once and again, and have sent him many 
hooks, religious and scientific. Though I have never received a 
reply from him, I am convinced, from what Mr. Teng told us, that 
my efforts have not been altogether in vain. The story of Chou 
Han’s conversion, which has been so widely circulated, is altogether 
without foundation. I have never said that he was converted. 
What was given by me last year on this subject, was given on the 
report of a native; and what was given then corresponds exactly 
with what is given now. But though I have no ground for suppo¬ 
sing that he is a Christian in any sense of the term, I have every 
reason to think and believe that the blasphemer and persecutor has 
given up his active opposition to Christianity in private as well as in 
public. Had he been at Chang-sha when we were there, we would 
have made an earnest effort to get him to come and see us, but 
being away at his home in the country we could do nothing more 
than send him friendly messages through his old friend the publisher. 

I went to see Teng Mow-hwa, for I have had a good deal to do 
with him since 1891, the year in which he was discovered and ex¬ 
posed by me as the chief priuter and publisher of the Chou Han 
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literature. I was pleased to find him so friendly and so confiding. 
Sume years ago his son paid us a visit at Hankow. The first time 
he caljed on me his soul was full of doubts and fears. I invited him 
to partake of some tea and biscuit; but he would touch neither the 
one nor the other. He called again, and treated my tea and biscuit 
in the same way. He afterwards told me the reason. He believed 
that they contained some bewitching medicine, and that if he tasted 
either the one or the other he would be changed there and then into 
a foreigner and a Christian. Long before he left Hankow he be¬ 
came thoroughly convinced of his folly, and showed the reality of 
his conviction by doing full justice to all the good things that might 
be placed within his reach. On the morning when Mr. Teng, the 
father, visited us, we opened a box of biscuits for his benefit The 
box was placed on the table, and he was asked to help himself to its 
contents. He was told by some one that the biscuits had been made 
in England, and that to go to Chang-sha they had to come over the 
seas, some thirty or forty thousand li. “ Wonderful,” said the old 
man : “Come over the seas, thirty or forty thousand li” and he put 
his hand into the box, took two or three biscuits, aud began to eat. 
“Wonderful,” said the old man the secoud time, “Come over the 
seas, thirty or forty thousand li” aud he put his hand into the box, 
took a handful of biscuits, and dropped them into his sleeve. “ Won¬ 
derful,” said the old man the third time : “ Come over the seas, thirty 
or forty thousand li;” and he put his haud into the box, took a 
bandful of biscuits aud dropped them into his sleeve. This went 
on for some time, and it looked as if the whole box was about to 
disappear in Teng Mow-hwa’s insatiable sleeve. We managed to 
give a hint to the servant, aud the box was removed ; but we never 
ventured again to put a box full of biscuits before ail illuminated 
Hunanese. It was, however, a joy to notice how completely the old 
man had got over his Superstitious fears with regard to the bewitch¬ 
ing powers of the foreigner. Five years ago he would have sooner 
died than put a crumb of a foreign biscuit into his own mouth or the 
mouth of one of his children. 

When the. two district magistrates called, we introduced the 
subject of entering the city. They told us that the governor was 
away from home, and that they would feel obliged if we would lot 
the matter drop till our return from Heng-chow. This we agreed to 
as beiug the best arrangement for ourselves as well as for them. 
Besides, the wind was still fair, and we were anxious to make the 
best use of it. So we started for Heng-chow, escorted by a gunboat. 

We found the magistrates very pleasant, and chatty. We had 
some conversation with them about the telegraph, and were told that 
the line had already reached the Yoh-chow prefecture, and will be 
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completed some time this year. The route lies along the right 
bank of the Siatig, the eastern side of the Tong-ting Xoike, and the 
right side of the Yano-tze down to Wu-chang. They told ns of the 
many trials the officials have had to encounter in their attempts to 
introduce the telegraph into Hunan. They have had to fight with 
men and beasts, the former being bent on cutting down the poles and 
the latter on pushing them down. When an attempt was made, 
some years ago, to carry a line through Li-chow, the excitement was 
altogether beyond control. The poles were burnt, the wire was 
thrown into the river, and the workmen were beaten and driven 
away. There is opposition still; but the officials are in earnest, and 
the work is progressing. Before the close of the year the line will 
be finished, and Ckang-sha will be connected with the rest of the 
empire and with the whole outer world. 

We had some talk also about an attempt made at Chang-sha by 
certain native capitalists to start a steamship company to run a line 
of small steamers between Seang-lan, Chang-sha and Hankow. Many 
of the gentry and scholars are in favour of the scheme; but the 
governor will not give bis permission at present, the reason being 
that this step might lead to the opening of Hunan to foreign trade. 
Such a line of steamers, if only used in towing boats across the lake, 
would be an unspeakable boon to the Hunanese themselves. Tim 
governor has three steam-launches at Chang-sha, which are used for 
towing purposes and the carrying of messages. On our way up to 
Heug-chow, and not far from Chang-sha, we met the governor on his 
way back from bis tour of inspection. The boats occupied by himself 
and bis retinue were towed dowu the stream by the two smaller 
launches. It was quite refreshing to see these little steamboats mov¬ 
ing up and down the Siang. But this is only the beginning of things. 

Chang-sha is a fine city. It has a long stretch of river frontage— 
quite four miles in exteut I should think. The shipping is very 
considerable. It looked to us quite as large as that of Siang-tan, if 
not larger. The temples and public buildings, judging from the high 
roofs visible from our anchorage, must be very numerous. One of 
the most conspicuous buildings is the Tien-sing»koh t situated on the 
city wall, near the south gate. Here, both night and day, there are 
watchmen, whose business it is to watch the breaking out of fires and 
give the alarm. The city is beautifully situated. Behind are low 
hills, and in front, but on the opposite side of the river, is the famous 
Yoh-Juh Mountain, with its celebrated college. In connection with 
this mountain there is a legend of a duck with golden eggs. Some¬ 
how foreigners have got to know of the existence of this precious 
treasure, and it would seem that one ot thou main objects m going 
to Chang-sha is to get hold of it. Some years ago a foreigner was 
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at Clm,ng-sha, lie had a big telescope, and was actually seen gazing at 
Yoh-luh through the telescope. What could have been his object, if 
not to spy out the locality of the golden duck ? There is some fear 
that the duck has been spirited away already, for it has not been seen 
by anyone for a long time ! 

Chaug-sha can boast of four colleges, of which the most dis¬ 
tinguished is the Yoh-luh. It would seem, front all we were able 
to learn, that there is a real thirst among some of the Chaug-sha 
students for Western knowledge. Among the gentry, also, there are 
some who are inclined to favour the introduction of Western learning 
and Western improvements of every kind. There can be no doubt 
that the leaven is working in the meal. Let us have faith and 
patience; the whole lump will be leavened by and by. 

As we drew near Heng-chow our hearts throbbed with high 
hopes and glowing visions. We were going to a place prepared for 
us, as we thought. With the people we were going to have pleasant 
times, and delightful times with the Consuls. We had no appre¬ 
hension of evil at Heug-chow, or of a vepulse even. We talked about 
the great privilege of establishing a mission in Hunan; we talked 
about Heng-chow as a grand ceutral station ; and we talked about 
the line of stations that were to be established in the near future, 
all starting from Heng-ohow as a centre. In one of our visions we 
saw a line starting from Heng-cliow for the province of Canton, another 
for Fuhkien and another for Hupeh. In another vision we saw the 
L. M. S. missionaries of Southern and Central China meeting at 
Heng-chow, and there holding their first council. We talked about 
many things, and whilst talking many a bright vision burst on our 
imagination and filled our hearts with deep joy. Imagine, then, our 
disappointment when ou our arrival we found a large crowd of 
ruffians standing on the left bank of the river, all armed with stones 
and mud, and waiting our approach. No sooner did we come within 
reach of their missiles, than the cursing and pelting began. We 
hastened to cross the river, and made for the anchorage in the 
immediate vicinity of the Bible depbt, where several gunboats were 
stationed, and under whose protection we wished to place ourselves. 
We sent our cards to the naval officer in charge of the gunboats, and 
hoped that he would give us every help in his power. He, however, 
took but little notice of us. He sent a guuboat to anchor alongside 
our boat ; but declined to pay us a visit, or even send his card. 
Then we knew that mischief was brewing. We bad, however, a 
a quiet night. Early next morning the gunboat moved off, and 
the space between the shore and ourselves was cleared for action. 
No sooner was this done than the pelting began. We attempted to 
move up aud put ourselves under the lee of Che gunboats; but the 
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captain objected. We insisted, and carried our point. Whilst 
under the she!ter of the gunboat we were safe from the missiles, for 
the raob dare not make an attack on them. One or two stones 
happened to drop on one of the gunboats. The captain roared at 
the mob, and declared that if another stone fell on his gunboat the 
offender would he seized and sent to the yam&n. Thereupon the 
stoning stopped for a little while. Presently the district magistrate 
made his appearance, and begged us to leave the place at once, “ Dr. 
Wolfe’s visit” said he, “has turned everything upside down; the 
people are in a state of great excitement; we cannot protect you in 
the circumstances.” Then he told us how Dr. Wolfe had insisted 
on visiting the Stonedrum College ; how the students objected ; how 
he tried to carry out his purpose notwithstanding ; how ho was pelted 
by the mob, and how he had to beat an ignominious retreat without 
effecting a landing even. This was all very flue, but he did not tell 
us what we afterwards learnt on the best authority, namely, that 
the very soldiers who were sent to the place, ostensibly to protect 
Dr. Wolfe, were actively engaged iu egging on the mob. We told 
the magistrate that we had come specially to visit the converts, and 
that we must stay a day or two at least. He suggested that the 
native evangelist might be asked to stay behind and attend to 
various matters connected with the Christians. We told him 
respectfully, but firmly, that we could not agree to any such pro¬ 
position. “We don’t insist,” we said, “ on entering the city iu the 
circumstances, neither do we insist on being allowed to remain here 
many days; but having come all this distance, wc cannot leave with¬ 
out spending some little time with the Christians. We must have 
two days at least; you can protect us if you will, and we look to yon 
for protection.” “Well,” said he, “X will go on shore and consult 
the gentry, and will let you kuow the result.” He went in the 
gunboat which had been protecting us ; no sooner was he fairly out 
of our boat, and the space between the shore and ourselves cleared, 
than the pelting began again, and now more furiously than ever. 
Soon after the departure of the magistrate, the naval officer, already 
referred to, came on board in a private boat. The mob waited till 
he got fairly inside our boat, and then the pelting took a fresh start, 
and never stopped till we were driven away. The old man showed 
himself at the door of our boat once or twice, made a profound salaam 
to the mob, and, in the mildest terms, begged the naughty boys to 
desist from pelting. But to no purpose. The stones kept descend¬ 
ing on the roof of our boat like hail. Smash went the glass, and 
for a time it looked very much as if the boat itself was about to be 
smashed up. In the midst of this excitement Mr. Siau, the 
colporteur iu charge of the depot, rushed into our boat, looking 
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dreadfully fibred. “What is to be done now?” said he. “The 
depot has been raided, and everything has been stolen. Books, 
clothes, furniture, are all gone! What is to be done now?” I 
looked out and saw the stolen books in the hands of the mob. They 
were not destroying them, but simply carrying them away as right¬ 
ful trophy. All this was going on in the very presence of the 
magistrate; but be did nothing to prevent it. As he was passing 
by the depot, the wife of the colporteur cried out for help; he, 
however, took no notice of her. A number of soldiers were on shore 
when the raiding and pelting were going on ; but they moved 
neither hand nor foot to prevent either the one or the other. It 
was my impression that they were acting as instigators all the time. 

Matters were now hastening on to a crisis, and we felt that a 
decisive step must be taken at once. We had t.o think of the safety 
of converts as well as of our own. So, addressing ourselves to the 
naval officer, we said : “ Can you, or can you not protect us ? If 

you can, do so, and put a stop to this pelting. If you cannot, please 
call a gunboat, and have us.escorted down the river.” “I cauuot 
protect you here,” was the reply, “but I will give you two gunboats 
to take you as far as Siang-tan.” He thereupon give his orders, and 
in less than five minutes we found ourselves between two gunboats 
moving down the stream. 

That was the reception accorded to us at Heng-chow. Very 
different from what we had expected. But to what is it to be 
ascribed P The visit of l)r. Wolfe is responsible for it in a measure. 
Had he not insisted on visiting the College, we should have had 
quiet times there in all probability. We would not have been 
allowed to enter the city, or do much work on shore. But we would 
have been permitted to stay there for a few days, and meet the 
Christians in peace. Dr. Wolfe’s abortive attempt to visit the 
College, seems to have roused the ire of the populace, and to have 
inspired them with confidence in their ability to successfully and 
safely repel the barbarian. They were determined to make it hot 
for the next foreigner or foreigners who might come that way ; we 
happened to be the next, and hence the attack on ns. 

But the real cause is to be found in the anti-foreigin spirit and 
policy of the officials and gentry. They could easily have protected 
us at Heng-chow, had they been so minded. The people simply did 
what they believed would he well-pleasing to the officials. And, 
after all, what great harm was there in Dr. Wolfe’s wishing to go 
and see the College ? Why should he have been denied the gratifica¬ 
tion? Why was he not allowed to enter Chang-sha openly and 
without ado ? Why should a respectable foreigner, armed with a 
passport, be treated in the way Dr. Wolfe was fcrated at Chang-sha? 
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Is it not full time to put an end to this Hunan tomfoolery ? It 
could be done to-morrow if our ministers were to act in concert and 
insist on it. The opening of Hunan will take place when the official 
policy changes. I am not speaking of the policy of the local 
magistrates. They count for very little in Hunan. I am speaking 
of the policy of the central government in Peking and of the 
higher officials in the Hunan province. “What can we do?” said 
one of the local magistrates at Yoh-chou, “Let the foreign ministers 
deal with the Peking government. When Peking wants Hnnan 
opened, it will be opened ; but not till then. We, the smaller 
officials, can do nothing.” In that remark you have the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Now for au interesting story. On our arrival at Hetig-chow 
several of the converts came to see us, and we were told by their 
leader, Mr. Wang Lieng-king, that there were in all between twenty 
and thirty candidates waiting for baptism at the place. We felt 
that we could not leave the place without seeing something more of 
these neophytes. Having drifted down the stream about two miles, 
we ordered a halt for the night. Some of the candidates were with 
us on board the boat at the time, and others soon followed. The 
question of their baptism came op, and it was soon found that it 
could be solved only in one way. They begged us to baptise them. 
We called their attention to the circumstances in w'hich they and 
ourselves were placed, and suggested delay. “You see,” we said, 
“that we cannot protect yon in the event of difficulties springing 
up. We are driven out of the place, as you see, and are helpless to 
protect ourselves. What could we do for you should an attack be 
made on you? Had you not better wait a while, and seriously 
count the cost before taking the next step?” “We have waited 
long,” was the reply, “and cannot wait anymore. We cannot 
allow you to return without baptising us. We are not afraid of the 
consequences. Please administer to ns the rite of baptism and admit 
us into your fellowship.” After some consultation with each other, 
we resolved to comply with their wishes. Some time was spent in 
examining the candidates. We were delighted to find how well 
they had been taught by Mr. Waug Lien-king, and we were 
deeply impressed with their evident sincerity. We could not but 
feel that it was a brave tiling on their part to identify themselves 
with us in the circumstances in which we were then placed. The 
examination over, we had a service, at which both Mr. Sparham and 
myself preached, and at the close of which the rite of baptism was 
administered to 13 men. Under the circumstances nothing could 
be done for the female converts. To allow them to come on board, 
would have been suicidal; and to visit them at their homes was out 
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of the question. Some of the candidates are living in the country, 
and could not be present. Had we been permitted to stay at Heng- 
chow for a few days, the accessions would have been much larger. 

It was to ns joy unspeakable to admit these 13 men into our 
communion. We have many Hunan men in the church, baptized at 
Hankow and elsewhere. But these 13 are, so far as I know, the first 
baptisms witnessed in Hunan itself. It was a glorious ending to a 
very stormy day. That day, the 6th of April, 1897, 1 shall never 
forget; and that evening I can never forget. 1 feel sure that most 
of the 13 will stand fire well; and that the little church, planted at 
He ng-chow on that stormy day, will take root and grow. In the 
Hnnanese you have the stuff out of which heroes are made. Hunan 
is destined, I think, to supply the Christian church in China with 
not a few of its best workers and brightest ornaments. 

A word with regard to Wang Lieu-king, the founder of the 
work at Heng-chow. A few years since a young man was baptised 
at Hankow. He was at the time in the employ of a Hunan official 
at this place. Soon after his baptism the choice of renouncing his 
faith in Christ, or giving up his situation, was placed before him. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he chose the latter, and returned to 
his native home at Heng-chow. Then, as a self-supporting evangel¬ 
ist, he began at once to work for God, and the result has been the 
ingathering of a most interesting baud of Christians in the midst of 
the most anti-Christian province of China. To meet Air. Waug at 
his own home was a real joy. He is a young man, and one of the 
most earnest and loveable Christians I have ever known. He is 
still there ; and he will, I feel sure, do all in his power to keep that 
little flock together. 

We did not leave our anchorage till the morning of the 8th. 
We stayed on in the hope that the authorities would try and put 
matters right and ask us to return to the city. We were also anx¬ 
ious to re-open the depot and pnt a man in charge. This we 
managed to accomplish. But no invitation to return came, though 
we did all in our power to procure it. Even our friends among the 
gentry kept aloof from ns. Mr. Sian, my special friend among 
them, had made up his mind to pay us a nocturnal visit; but on 
further consideration he felt that he could not do so without being 
detected. That risk he dare uot run, so he and I saw nothing of 
each other. We started early on the 8th and reached Hankow late 
on the 18th, having been away 26 days in all, and travelled about 
900 English miles. We had some interesting experiences on the 
homeward journey; but I cannot dwell on them now. We did not 
enter Chang-sha. 
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Something in Regard to Infection.* 

BY GEO. A. STUART, M/D. 

jjTf F we would know something of the nature of infection, wo must 
first study the life history of the genus which are its source, 
find in what manner they enter the body, aud note the disease 
processes produced by each. Excluding certain well-known parasitic 
diseases, two orders of living germs are now recognised as those pro¬ 
ducing infection,and these two orders are on either side of the bound¬ 
ary line between the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Of these one 
is the amoeba, the lowest order of the rhigopoda, which is the 
lowest class of the lowest sub-kingdom of the animal world, the 
protozoa; the other i3 the bacteria, classified among the protophyies, 
the lowest or simplest organisms in the vegetal kingdom. 

The amoeba, in its many forms, grows plentifully in ponds and 
stagnant pools and wherever there is abundance of moisture and 
decaying vegetation. It is a microscopic, structureless cell, consist¬ 
ing of a mass of protoplasm, without a cell-membrane, and with a 
small, rather indistinct nucleus. It requires water and decomposing 
organic matter for its successful development, but when the ponds dry 
up it does not necessarily die, but passes into a resting stage in which 
life is sustained, but all activity ceases. Given again the requisite 
conditions for its development and it takes on activity and proceeds 
with its cycle of life. It is in this di'y, or resting, stage that infection 
by many of these organisms is apt to take place. As the dry dust 
from stagnant pool-beds, is blown about by the wind, it falls upon 
articles of food, into drinking water, or is inhaled into the lungs, and 
finds in the human body the conditions favorable to its development. 
This organism does not develop equally well at all seasons of the 
year. For the more eorarnou kinds the best temperature is about 
that of summer heat ; so that, unlike the infusoria, it is found more 
plentifully in the hot weather of summer than in the spring and 
autumn. I say that summer heat is the bed temperature for its 
development, but the range of temperature under which it will exist 
and thrive, under favorable conditions, is a rather wide one. It may 
be found in an active state in water containing ice, or, as we well 
know, it will thrive at the temperature of the internal organs of the 
human body. It also requires considerable oxygen for its subsist¬ 
ence in an active state, so we find it on the edge of ponds, attached 
to reeds and grasses, or on floating refuse, rather than at the bot¬ 
tom ; while in the body it takes up its residence in the air passages, 
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as in whooping cough ; in the intestines in close relationship to the 
blood vessels, as in dysentery; or inside the red-blood-globules, aa 
in malaria. In all probability future investigations will add to the 
number of diseases that may be attributed to amoebic infection, but at 
present the three just mentioned are the only ones to be certainly 
thus classed. Two of these three, namely, dysentery and malaria, 
are of the greatest interest to us here in China, and any instruction 
as to how the danger of infection may be lessened, will doubtless be 
gladly welcomed. The amoeba of dysentery is of rather large size, 
and seems not to be vary tenacious of life, as prolonged drying and 
a comparatively low temperature will destroy it. It is usually taken 
into the body by means of the food, or drinking water, hence boiling 
the water or thoroughly cooking the food, should effectually prevent 
its transmission in the living state. When once it enters the body, 
however, it multiplies rapidly and takes up its residence in the mucous 
membrane of the digestive tract, producing extensive ulcers, and in 
severe cases penetrating to the liver, and with the aid of certain 
bacteria producing abscess of that orgau and consequent blood-poison¬ 
ing. So I shall say here, as I shall have frequent occasion to intimate, 
the safe*guard from this infection is in thoroughly cooked food, and 
boiled, not necessarily filtered, water. 

The amoeba of malaria, better known among physicians as the 
plasmodium malarias, is somewhat different from the last. It is 
smaller, more tenacious of life, aud therefore, when dried and blown 
about by the wiud, is readily inhaled iuto the lungs or absorbed from 
open wounds. It takes up its residence in the red-corpuscles, appro¬ 
priating the contents to its own nutrition, and thus destroying the 
corpuscle and producing anaemia (bloodlessness). It also changes 
the coloring matter of the blood into a black substance called 
“melanin/' and when the corpuscles break up, this is set free in the 
blood, together with other poisonous substances which produce the 
characteristic “chills and fever/’ the embryo amoebae beginning 
a new cycle of life. Nature endeavors to remedy the difficulty by 
sending in an increased number of white corpuscles (phagocytes) to 
swallow and carry away the particles of melanin, and this adds to 
the white color of the lips aud skin and the general appearance of 
bloodlessness; so the paleuess of persons suffering from malaria is 
due not only to the destruction of the ved-globnles, but to au increase 
of the white ones. As already indicated this amoeba multiplies by 
segmentation, possibly by a true spore formation, each individual 
usually producing eight or more embryos. Ic has been suggested, 
but not clearly proven, that there are as many varieties of this 
organism as there are types of malarial fever; that those that 
produce the daily chill, go through their life cycle in twenty-four 
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hours, those of every-other-day type in forty-eight hours, and so on. 
Owing to the vitality of this organism, ami to the ease with which it 
is carried about on the wiud, it is more difficult to prevent infection 
than in the case of the amoeba of dysentery. It also requires less 
moisture for its growth. So we find it among the ordinary moulds 
of freshly turned earth. In my opinion, infection through food and 
drink, is rare, and if ordinary care is used in their preparation, no 
danger need be feared from this source. That infection is carried by 
the wind there is abundant proof; therefore it would seem reasonable 
if a strong wiud were blowing over a marsh, a drying pond, or 
recently turned earth, toward a residence, to keep the windows and 
doors on the windward side of the bouse closed. Also, in walking or 
traveling, to keep, if possible, to the windward of such possibly 
infected places. A walk in the morning after a dewy night, is less 
dangerous than in the evening after a hot dry day. It is a popular 
superstition that night travel is peculiarly conducive to malarial 
infection. This is a relic of the old miasmatic hypothesis, when the 
poison was supposed to be a gas which rose from the earth during 
the night and was dispelled by day. But the truth is that country 
doctors in America, who do night riding, suffer as little, if not less, 
from malaria thau those who stay within doors. But there is still 
another possible source of infection tliat, is of the greatest interest 
to us iu this part of the world, and that is in the bite of the mos¬ 
quito; this insect practically inoculating man with the malarial para¬ 
site. Man sou, in the Gullstonian Lectures for 1896, makes the claim 
that the mosquito not only carries the organism to the person, but 
that it also withdraws the parasite from the blood of infected individ¬ 
uals and returns it to the pools and swamps to complete its life 
history, thus acting as a double medium for its propagation. Suffice 
it to say that we know that where and when mosquitos abound 
malaria in all its forms manifests itself. 

The other order of disease producing germs, is the bacteria. 
These are minute vegetal organisms which multiply by a process of 
transverse division. They are commonly devoid of chlorophyll; 
and by this we mean that they do not contain the green coloring 
matter possessed by the higher plants by the means of which 
thev are enabled iu the presence of sunlight to decompose carbonic 
acid gas and ammonia gas into their elementary constituents iu 
such a way as to appropriate the carbon of the former and the 
nitrogen and hydrogen of the latter to their own nutrition. There¬ 
fore, the bacteria must obtain their nutritive materials directly from 
organic matter as such. In respect to their nutrition we find them 
divided into two great classes : the saprophytic bacteria, or those 
that obtain their nutrition from dead organic matter ; and the 
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parasitic bacteria, or those that live at the expense of some living 
organic creature. The life processes of the bacteria are very 
energetic, and they develop with such great rapidity that they 
produce the profoundest changes in the structure aud composition 
of the materials or tissues upon which they live. They exist 
everywhere in immense numbers and in infinite variety; and so far 
as the saprophytic bacteria are concerned it is safe to say that the 
world would not be habitable without them. The processes of 
putrefaction, decomposition and fermentation are produced by, and 
dependent upon, the activities of these little organisms. So they 
actasamedium of nutrition between the animal aud vegetable king¬ 
doms, by converting dead organic matter into carbonic acid, water, 
and ammonia, which in their turn become food for the plant world 
through the transforming power of chlorophyll aud sunlight, aud 
these plants again in their turn furnish animals with the hydro¬ 
carbons, carbo-hydrates and albumens necessary to their nutrition, 
and also set free oxygen for their respiration. Were it not for the 
life and activity of these little germs, all life upon the earth would 
necessarily cease. For if we deprive vegetation of the carbon and 
nitrogen supplied to it as a result of bacterial activity, its life would 
come to an end; and if we take away the food-stuffs supplied by the 
vegetal world, animal life would no longer be possible. Therefore 
we must look upon the saprophytic bacteria, which include by far 
the large majority of all bacteria, as benefactors, without whose 
activity our existence would be impossible. And we must remember 
that in the bacteriological examination of water, milk and the like, 
even though very large numbers of bacteria be present, it does not 
necessarily mean that there is even a single disease producing germ 
among them. But we thoroughly boil our water and cook all of our 
food, lest it may contain that single disease producing germ, which, if 
it becomes implanted in the body, and one is susceptible to its in¬ 
fluence, will prove of groat danger to health and life. I say, “ if 
one is susceptible to its influence.” This question of susceptibility is 
an interesting one, and I will speak more particularly of it presently. 
The parasite bacteria are parasites in the truest sense of the term. 
They always exist at the expense of their host, which must be a 
living body in which exist conditions favorable to their development, 
and from which they extract substances necessary to the life and 
health of their host, at the same time excreting substances that are 
directly poisonous to the body in which they have taken up residence. 
So they act deleteriously in a double way: 1st, by using up the nutri¬ 
tive substances of the body and disturbing metabolism, and 2nd, by 
setting free poisonous products iu the blood, which they have evolved 
iu their process of development. This second effect covers aud 
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explains nearly all eases of co-called “ blood-poisoning.” But while 
wo thus consider the baneful effects of these germs, and begin to 
calculate the chances of our surviving their ravages, we are comforted 
and encouraged by the fact that their development and activity are 
hindered by many things, and that it is only under certain unusual 
circumstances that they cau manifest their deleterious effects upon 
our health and life. The first that I will mention of those things that 
control their growth is temperature. Nearly all of the disease pro¬ 
ducing bacteria develop best at the temperature of the human body; 
that is, 37.5° centigrade (98.4° F.). Below 20° centigrade (68° F.) 
they do not readily grow, nor above 68° (150° F.) “ But why,” 
says one, “do we have so many infectious diseases iu winter?” 
Simply because we create all the conditions favorable to the growth 
of the bacteria in our fire-warmed, close, darkened rooms. For an¬ 
other thing that retards their growth is sunlight, and a third is 
oxygen. In respect to their regard for oxygen the bacteria are 
divided into two great classes: the aerobic, or those that grow best 
in an atmosphere containing oxygen, aud the anaerobic, or those 
that will not grow in oxygen or the air. Many of the disease- 
producing bacteria are anaerobic. Oxygen is destructive of them 
or prevents their activity. Hence these grow best within the 
tissues of the body. So we have these three agents with which 
to combat the ravages of these pests: cold, sunlight and fresh air ; 
and while we cannot always control the first of these, we can often 
regulate the temperature of our houses ; aud we can tear down our 
curtains and let God’s sunlight flood our rooms ; and we cau open the 
doors aud windows and let in the fresh air, and thus make the condi¬ 
tions for the development of bacteria as unfavorable as possible. 

Only a comparatively small proportion of persons exposed to 
infection will be attacked by disease. This proportion varies with 
different diseases and with different epidemics of the same disease. 
Even in as virulent an infection as small-pox a large number of 
exposed persons escape, although unprotected by a previous attack 
or by vaccination. Susceptibility varies in different persons, some 
seeming to catch every infection going about, with the greatest 
ease, while others will not take anything. The same person varies 
in susceptibility at different times. Susceptibility to certain diseases 
also varies with age. Diphtheria, measles, and scarlet fever, are 
more liable to attack children, while pulmouary tuberculosis develops 
more readily at from twenty to forty years of age. Also con¬ 
nected with this question is that of the mildness or severity of 
the attack, although this is also governed by the quantity and 
quality of the infection. Why should, as is frequently the case, 
a strong, hearty person have a more severe attack of iufec- 
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tious disease than one less robust ? Everything else being equal, 
we ahould expect the contrary. Why, in such diseases as measles 
and small-pox, are persons not liable to a second attack ? All this 
has to do with the questiou of susceptibility, to which I have already 
referred. We say that a persou is, or is not, susceptible to the 
disease. And susceptibility, or the lack of it, is in accord with 
observed facts. For iustauce, during au epidemic of diphtheria, 
healthy persons engaged in nursing the sick will have the bacillus 
of diphtheria iu their mouths and throats, and yet wholly escape 
having the disease themselves. Notwithstanding this they are 
capable of transmitting it to others iu its full virulence, and suscep¬ 
tible animals inoculated with cultures made from these persons’ 
throats, will have a genuine attack of diphtheria. So I want to 
say right here, parenthetically, this shows us the necessity in viru¬ 
lent diseases like diphtheria and scarlet fever of quarantining not 
only the patient, but all who are iu constant attendance upon him ; 
and that a simple changiug of the clothes and washing of the face 
and hands are not sufficient to prevent conveying the disease. The 
bacteria of other diseases may frequently be found in the body 
without producing infection ; as that of pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
anthrax and the like. Why is this so? How is this lack of 
susceptibility explained ? Two diametrically opposite explanations 
have been offered. One, that under certain conditions the body is 
lacking iu some peculiar nutrimeut demanded by the bacterium for 
its development. The other, that by a previous attack, or some 
other cause, there was developed in the body a substance inimical 
to the development of the parasite. Each of these explanations 
has its supporters among scientific investigators; but, while the 
question is not at all settled, the latter is more in accord with the 
latest researches upon the subject, aud is fast gaining in favor with 
all. The bacteria produce certain poisonous substances in the body 
which produce the dangerous symptoms of the disease. These poisons 
are called “toxins.” After a longer or shorter time nature begins 
to evolve in the system a substance that not only counteracts the 
effects of these toxins, but also checks the further development of 
the bacteria. That some such change has taken place is indicated 
by the fact that the bacteria are as plentiful as ever iu a person who 
has commenced to convalesce from the disease, and, if transmitted to 
a susceptible person, will produce the typical disease in such person. 
Something has been produced that nullifies the poison and prevents 
the further development of the bacteria. This substance, antag¬ 
onistic to the bacteria and their toxins, is called “ antitoxin.” If 
it is withdrawn from the body in which it is developed aud injected 
into the blood of one suffering from the infection, it will often cut 
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short the disease ; and if used in those who have been exposed, but 
in whom t,he disease has not yet developed, it will generally prevent 
an attack. The probability is that the blood of persons not suscep¬ 
tible to a ceruiu infection, contains the antitoxin of that infection. 

And now my readers will excuse me if in a rather rambling 
manner I give a few suggestions based on the foregoing facts. 
It is not necessary for me to go into minute detail concerning one’s 
duty in case of infectious disease occurring in one’s own family. Of 
course, we all know that everything coining from a case of small¬ 
pox, diphtheria, or scarlet fever, should be burned, and that the 
room and furniture should be thoroughly fumigated and disinfected; 
and that in tiie milder disease, like measles, washing, boiling and 
fumigation should be practiced. But there are some infectious 
diseases with which we are not nearly careful enough. Among 
others I suggest consumption, typhoid fever, dysentery, cholera 
infantum and influenza. How little we think of a friend coming 
into our place and quietly remarking that lie is just recovering from 
an attack of the grippe ! And yet that call may mean one’s being 
laid np from his work for days or weeks. Why are consumptives 
allowed to go about hawking and spitting their tubercle bacilli 
everywhere, only to have them dry and blow about to settle iu 
some oue’s food or lungs? Why are not all discharges in cases of 
consumption, typhoid fever, dysentery and the like, either burned, 
or buried in earth with lime ? Because the public (shall I use the 
term of Chinese official proclamations and say, “the stupid people?”) 
have not yet learned to appreciate the fact that these diseases are 
infectious. When we have all attained to this much to be desired 
knowledge we will be more careful in our own cases, and will require 
others to practice the same precaution. 

The ubiquitous house-fly is iu some cases chargeable with 
conveying infection. Not particularly nice or discriminating in his 
tastes, he alights alike on offensive offal and delicious viands; ou 
decomposing, putrid matter and open wounds. We are not much 
troubled with this insect in China, but we should certainly discour¬ 
age its visits. 

The distance to which infection can be carried in the air 
differs somewhat with the different diseases; hut we are inclined 
to think that the limits are not so wide as they are usually thought 
to be, but that the widespread iufection of such a disease as in¬ 
fluenza, when compared to that of small-pox, depends more upon 
the fact that active preventive measures are taken iu the latter case, 
while in iuflueuza nothing is done in this direction at alt. Never¬ 
theless, in those infections which may be transmitted through the 
air there is a difference in regard to the distance to which they may 
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be carried. Small-pox, for instance, is one of the least easily 
transmitted. In the open air, on a still day, one may pass as 
closely as within six feet of a case of small-pox, with but little 
danger of infection, and if the day is windy, and one passes to the 
windward side, one may be close enough to touch the person with 
his hand aud yet not be within the rauge of infection. Moisture in 
the atmosphere also interferes with its transmission. The infection 
of typhoid fever and of Asiatic cholera are not transmitted through 
the air, but must be taken in food or drink. 1 said in an earlv 
part of this paper that boiling the water is far more important than 
filtration. This is true. But most people will have a filter, and so 
I desire to say a few things in regard to them. There is much 
misapprehension in regard to the usefulness of filters. The house¬ 
wife will carefully boil the water, thus effectually destroying all 
living germs in it, and then she will pass it through a filter that 
will recharge it with more germs than it contained before it was 
put into the tea kettle. Luckily these germs are usually of the 
saprophytic variety, and consequently do no harm. The best form 
of filter is that of the Pasteur-Uhamberland type. This filter 
requires water pressure to work best, but may be used without. If 
perfect, not cracked or broken, they will produce absolutely sterile 
water without boiliug. The next best are those of the Filter 
Rapide type ; and by this I mean a filter in which the filter-bed can 
be frequently changed. The change should be made as often as 
monthly in summer, aud alternate months in the winter. One of 
the chief uses of a filter is the re-aeration of the water after it has 
been boiled. Boiled water is dead ; all of the oxygen has gone out 
of it, it needs to be re-oxygenated. Filters of this type do this very 
nicely, or, if one decides that filtration is not necessary after boiling, 
one may pass the water through a piece of absorbent cotton in the 
neck of a funnel and accomplish the aeration of the water. The 
cotton is no use as a filter for germs. It will act as a strainer for 
course particles, and if used should be changed every day. Ordinary 
filters sold on the market, in which the filter bed is permanent, 
alter six months’ use are worse than useless ; they are positively 
dangerous, a delusion and a snare. 

Now a few words about disinfectants. When we use this term 
the vision that usually rises upon the public mind, is labeled 
“ Carbolic Acid.” But carbolic acid is not the only, nor under all 
circumstances the best, disinfectant, and as ordinarily employed is 
simply a waste of time and money. By “ disinfectant ” we mean 
anything that will prevent or destroy iufectiou. A deodorizer is not 
necessarily a disinfectant; nor is a disinfectant a deodorizer. To 
use deodorizers is always a praiseworthy act, but let no one lull 
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himself into security in supposing thafc*he is disinfecting by the use 
of these articles. ITuserupulous dealers,—and very few dealers who 
are anxious to sell their deodorizers are very scrupulous,— mis* 
represent these things as disinfectants. Very few of the patent, 
so-called “disinfecting powders” or “solutions,” are in any sense of 
the term disinfectants. If they really prove themselves to be 
deodorizers it is as much as can be claimed for them. The best 
disinfectant we have is heat. All refuse and articles heavily 
charged with infection should be burned. Vessels and articles that 
will not burn may be baked for half an hour in a hot oven. Clothing 
and textile fabrics of all kinds may be boiled for the same length 
of time, or better still, steamed in an Arnold Steam Sterilizer. 
This article is a great convenience in any household, is inexpensive, 
can be made by a native tin or copper-smith if he has a pattern to 
work by, can be used constantly for cooking, and, if each family 
owns one, will always be at hand when ueeded. It can be used for 
sterilizing milk instead of boiling it. It spoils milk to boil it, while 
sterilizing it does not alter it. For disinfecting clothing the steam 
is best, as it will scarcely affect either the color or texture of the 
cloth. As already intimated, sunlight and fresh air are disinfectants 
not to be neglected. For offal and discharges that cannot be burned, 
milk of lime, made by slacking fresh lime in water to the consistency 
of cream, is a cheap and effectual disinfectant. So is the so-called 
chloride of lime, if fresh* But these must be left standing in 
contact with the infectious material for several hours, and the 
quantity required is about bulk for bulk. Earth is a good dis¬ 
infectant if the infectious material is spread out thinly and covered 
with a light layer of soil. Carbolic acid is not a cheap disinfectant. 
It requires about lo% of the pure acid, and to be left in contact for 
several hours, to effectually destroy bacteria. Other disinfectants, 
to be used under special circumstances, are burning sulphur, 
corrosive sublimate, permanganate of potassium, etc.; but these will 
need to be used under the directions of a physieiau. 


Two Chinese Christians, now residents of Chi-nan Fu, Shantung, have established 
a primary school for boys in their native village, for which they have borne the 
chief expense, and an evangelist of Chi nan Fu, who was formerly paid from mission 
funds, last year by his own request worked without salary, He gave as the reason 
for this action, that lie Was constantly asked how much silver the foreigners gave 
him, and he believed he could do better work if rio salary were paid him. 


Chi-nan Fu reports the enrollment of one hundred and thirty or more inquirers 
in Mr. Davies’ district, a region sixty miles north of the city. A year ago the 
missionary received a letter, signed by one hundred-and-one men, representing thir¬ 
teen villages, indicating their desire to study the doctrine. This district had been 
occupied by a Chinese helper, and this movement was, under God, due to his 
efforts. Fourteen of these men have now passed a creditable first examination. 
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Easy Wen-li Revision Committee. 

LETTER FROM BISHOP MOULE TO THE REV. R. H. GRAVES, M.D. 

( Concluded.) 

II. I pass from the Greek text translated to the Chinese style 
of the translation. On this my Hsien-skeng , a graduate of intelligence 
and reading, not a Christian, in whose hands I placed your book, 
has written a few lines by way of critique, which may be rendered as 
follows : “ Whereas this retranslation aims at a shallow (easy) style 
I find renderings rather of a deep (difficult) type. For example 

in the phrase “to catch men,” is not so good as ^ A #0 .©» 

which is really easy and intelligible. In Wen-li A 0 too much 
like (a fisher), not to risk confusion. And if you write 

jjS A as equal to A the sense is not evident. Again (St. Matt, 
vi. 6) j^J is not so clear as ^ (xxiv. 26). The former (usually) 
means the women’s apartments, and so is misleading. Ouce more, 
££ fg, though found in the Four Books (Mencius vii., i., xxiii. 1, ^ 
4fS “cannot live” Legge) perhaps in the seuse of “life,” yet in 
common speech means a labourer’s work, and when applied to God 
is quite misleading. Another phrase, 7f> is not happy, jjh^l 

is not a word to have ^ applied to it as an attribute. And 
is constantly used in connections where it cannot but confuse the 
sense” (=napa^ovai in all its meanings; “betray” as well as 
“deliver.”) So far P‘an Hsien-sheng, who has besides, in conversa¬ 
tion, pointed out constructions as well as words and phrases, which 
savour of anything rather than “ Easy Wen-li.” The committee’s 
work seems to myself to lack the terse lucidity of Medhurst’s 
remarkable performance, but to be equally removed from the simple 
intelligibility of Dr. John, or of Bishop Burdon and Dr. Blodget. 

III. With regard to the treatment of characteristic phrases 
I observe what you say in your Introduction regarding “faithfulness 
to the Greek.” Perhaps the curious adoption in widely different 
connections of (1.) the word criticized above, has arisen from 
your resolntiou at all costs to find a word which should stand 
everywhere for the comprehensive word TrapaS&ovcu. Such a word, 
I venture to think, does not exist in Chinese. 

(2.) What view the committee took of the distinction between 
ptravoia and piraplXtia it is hard to conjecture. Referring to 
Bruder’s Concordance there are three examples (within the limits 
of the two Gospels) of ptTaptXtaOcu, three of ptravoLa, and seven 
of peravodv. You render the first word by following Dr. 
Medhurst, the second by original and not happy, and the 

Kote.— For T£%vwv ?], p. 226 of Recorder for May, road tskvuv . 
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corresponding verb ytravouv also by jf| Giles renders 
“regret, compunction.” Usage, as far as I know, requires some 
such word as fp or Sfc with 'J$| to give it a moral meaning. 
Mtravottrs rendered ^ reads to me like a solecism. 

(3.) In dealing with prepositions I notice some curious render¬ 
ings, though X have not worked the subject fully out. ^ stands for 
three Greek prepositions— m to, Sia and k. for vir6 in Matt. iv. 1, 
seems fair enough ; not so so far as my limited reading, supported 
by my Hsien-sheng’s, goes. 

(4.) I ask your attention next to the treatment of a word 
pronounced by Dr. Thayer to be characteristic of Matthew and 
Luke, and an “imitation of the Hebrew.” This word is iSov as 
an interjection. Towards the close of St. Matthew I came upon 
the phrase fig ^ standing for <3ov, apparently having but little 
force, and hitherto unusual in Bible translation; though the verb jgj| 
of course occurs. I observed that icon was sometimes so rendered, 
sometimes not ; and it seemed worth while to collate all the places 
where l$ov occurs in the two Gospels. Brnder gives 72 such places, 
and in looking through them I endeavoured to discover some prin¬ 
ciple on which, in view of your “ fidelity to the Greek,” you had seen 
your way to admit so great a variety of treatment in translatiug one 
word. I found that in upwards of 40 places yon had left iSou 
without any equivalent; in 17 you had put f| ^ for it; in two it 
is represented, I think, by TJjJ; in two by fa (this in the transfi¬ 
guration) ; in one place, as 1 think, by (St. Mark v. 22) • in one 
by g§ ^ (Mark xv. 35); and finally in one by f|. As I found 
that among the l$ovs translated—some 24 in all of the 72—as well 
as amongst those left blank, there were alike (a) quotations from 
the Old Testament, and {b) indication of objects present to the 
speaker, I completely failed in my attempt to conjecture your 
principle of treatment. 

IV. I come now to your new nomenclature, illustrated abun¬ 
dantly in the very first chapter of St. Matthew. As I have long 
wished for a careful reconsideration of the problem of transferring 
Western names, whether Biblical, or such as occur in Church 
History, etc., to Chinese, I would fain persuade myself that yon have 
succeeded. I am sorry that I cannot do so. I welcome indeed some 
attempt at the preservation of significant etymologies, e.g. } in the 
frequent compounds of Beth (Bethel, Bethlehem, Bethany, etc.) 
And I should have beeu thankful to see some feeling for the vowel 
sound, not of the mere English word, but of the Greek, as pronounced 
by the European nations, e.g ., Aly wto^= Germ., Aegypten; French , 
Egypte; not the mere English Egypt. You have, as it seems, 
aimed at the former in the names of Bethlehem, Bethphage, Be- 
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thany, and I should have been glad if you had only found a less 
unusual word for Beth than Jg, which, although suitable as to sound 
and meaning, and found in K'anghsi and in Medhnrst, is not given 
in either of Williams’ Dictionaries, tonic or syllabic, nor in Giles’. 

Of the names in Matthew I. we find half, about 24, either 
unchanged, or so slightly altered as not to cause trouble to the or¬ 
dinary reader. In some of these it is true the motive for the 
slight change is not obvious, e.g., f?;for J£[; !£ for for ; 

!i f° 1 ’ IP) > ^ (an unusual word said by Giles to be syt in Cantonese) 
for the well-known ^ for which is, I suppose, an attempt 
to render the X in ; but ^ is chin (=Xm) in Giles. 

Other names have been altered out of all knowledge ; and one 
cannot but ask with what advantage to the reader ? Most startling 
of all is $j, Abraham (for 3 tt ^), excellent in some 
respects, and if toe were all Cantonese; but already in Fuhkien the 
initial character becomes AK. Elsewhere it is read YA, I AH or 
AH; and then the B of Airaham, has no representative at all. 
is no doubt BAM at Canton, whilst reads HON ; but elsewhere 
the latter well-known character is at least as near the mark as the 
other. The old transliteration is not ideal, but it is in possession; and 
to me the new characters seem do improvement. Again, in dealing 
with Isaac, is it because of the final k, of H in Cantonese that 
that is substituted for the usual second syllable ? The local varia¬ 
tions, however, of m, according to the dialectic tables in Giles, are 
very numerous. In Jacob an unfamiliar character is substituted for 
a familiar one, of identical value in the dialects of the mandarin 
type. Phares (Perez) has been treated strangely. If the Hebrew 
form had been aimed at, the requirements were an initial P (not 
Hw or F) and two seghols (=e). In the Greek the second syllable is 
also e (single not double e). Why then adopt 4b as initial (for the 
old $£) which is FA (or PH A) only in the sonth, and j]| (for as 
second syllable? Giles’ dialect tables give i ( ee) in all dialects, 
except Cantonese, to the former, but never to the latter. Zerah (in 
the Greek Z apa) has, like Phares, been altered by the substitution 
of '[Hj for so as to commence with a double e syllable, instead of 
either seghol (single e), or a as in Greek. Hezron has had its H 
restored to it, but its erroneous double e left unreformed. In Solo¬ 
mon neither old fijj nor new H' accurately represent the short o of 
the Greek, or sh'va of the Hebrew. Why then substitute a com¬ 
plicated for a simple character. The syllables which stand for 
Salathiel (Heb. Sh’altiel) are read, according to Giles, She-li-fiek, 
the old syllables read SalaCieh. May 1 not say the old are better? 

Of the names of places I have studied ten. Of these Bethlehem 
has its last syllable identical with that of Abraham. Jerusalem (last 
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syllable Arjyu or Xupa) has, as its new termination, lin or ling {except 
at Canton ) instead of the old ISng or len. Egypt (Alyvirroc), which 
had ^ initial in the delegates’ rendering, is in your draught began 
with (i or ee) as in Bishop Schereschewsky’s and subsequent ver¬ 
sions, a mere anglicism. Nazareth is now made to end with a syllable 
which in uo dialect has single <?, or can be called an improve¬ 
ment on the old fff ; Genuesaretk the same, and it, besides, has a 
syllable equivalent to ssii (Giles, Cantonese sz) put for sa. Finally 
Arima tinea, however imperfect in the usual form, is hardly improved 
by the substitution of dual t‘i for t‘ai, except at Canton, where 
the new syllable has a similar sound. 

Readers of these lines may be inclined to ask, Why criticize 
such trifles? They were not trifles in the judgment of your 
committee, or you would not have disturbed the familiar usage of 
nearly fifty years by so many alterations. The version, of which 
we have a “tentative” specimen, is by the hypothesis intended 
for plain folks, not for professed students ; and for such readers 
the change of a single character, in transliterating familiar 
names, is a step that ought uot to be taken without, I think, a 
demonstrable improvement of value aud importance. 

In conclusion I must confess to a very deep sense of regret that 
I have felt compelled to address to an honoured brother missionary 
and his colleagues so long and so querulous a critique upon a work 
on which you have expended prayerful and conscientious labour for 
the benefit of myself and others wdto have been excused, or have 
declined, a share in the task, I have written, not without a keen 
appreciation of the difficulties of the task, even if it were unincum¬ 
bered with the supposed necessity of emendation of the Greek text. 
But the evil of multiplying versions of Holy Scripture, unless the 
new version p?'omi$e$ a very real improvement on existing ones, 
seems to call on an old student like myself, however feeble his 
scholarship may be, to speak out when he sees a probability of such 
inexpedient multiplication taking place. My conviction is that 
readers who want the Scriptures in “Easy IVen-li,” will do better 
to remain satisfied with Dr. Griffith John’s or Bishop Bnrdon and 
Dr. Blodget’s versions than turn to a version with characteristics 
such as your committee’s sample leads me to expect.* 

I remain, with cordial regard and respect, for your work’s sake 
and Christian character. 

Yours most sincerely, 

March, 1897. G. E. Motile. 

* I ought not to omit Biahop Schereschewsky’s version of the whole Bible, 
nearly ready for the press, and in a style which, in my humble opinion and that of 
riper scholars who, like myself, have examined it, leaves little to be desired. 
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” How to promote the Study of the Scriptures by 
the Chinese Christians!' 

BY REV. J. E. SHOEMAKER, A. P. M., NINGPO. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir: At the last meeting of the “Ningpo Missionary Association” a 
paper was read by the Rev. J. E. Shoemaker, of the Presbyterian Mission, on 
“ How to promote the Study of the Scriptures by the Chinese Christians,” 

The paper was well received by all the missionaries, and a very earnest 
discussion on the subject took place. 

By request of the Association I forward you the paper, in the hope that you 
will be able to accept it for publication in one of your issues. 

The reasons why the Association passed a resolution that the paper be submit¬ 
ted for publication in the Chinese Recorder, were two fold :— 

(1.) Because of its own value as a contribution on this very important subject, 

and 

(2.) In the hope that its publication would bring this great difficulty of mis¬ 
sionary work before your large constituency in such a way as to call forth from 
some on the field, methods, etc., which would be of great help and value to many 
earnest missionaries who desire to promote a more devotional study of the Bible 
amongst the Chinese Christians. 

Trusting you will be able to favourably' consider this desire of the Ningpo 
Missionary Association, 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

J. VV. Heywood, Secy. 

t HE first thought suggested by this topic is as to the value and 
importance of studying the Bible; for while the selecting of 
the topic implies that it is worthy of our consideration, the 
earnestness with which we go into the subject, will be exactly pro¬ 
portional to the importance we attach to the thing sought for. 
Now we are all fully aware that a habit of constantly feeding on the 
Word of God, is essential to vigor and growth in the Christian life, 
and yet none of us has attained to a full apprehension of the vital 
relation existing between growth in grace and this habit of devo¬ 
tional Bible study. To appreciate our deficiencies we need but to 
lay alongside our own attainments “the measure of the stature of 
the fullness of Christ,” and we see at once how small we are with 
our best efforts. Jesus said to His own soul when beset by the 
tempter: “Man shall live by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.” That which thus gave Him power to overcome 
in the time of severest temptation, was a constant source of strength 
to Him all the days of His earthly life. We have only incidental 
glimpses at Christ’s Bible study or rather His knowledge of 
Scripture. But whether it came by study or by intuition we know 
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He was perfectly familiar with the Scriptures. But we are look¬ 
ing now not so ranch at the getting of a Scripture knowledge 
as the using of it; in this respect Jesus’ example is radiant 
with light. 

The Bible is a record of all divinely revealed truth. It is the 
revelation of God and the will of God as the guide for faith and 
conduct. We see that Jesus’ whole life was one continuous act of 
obedience to the will of God. “ I am come to do the will of him 
that sent me.” “ My meat is to do the will of him that sent me.” 
Clear through to the final “Thy will be done,” Jesus was living 
in obedience to the Word of God, doing God’s will. Howsoever 
the knowledge of God’s will may have been communicated to the 
incarnate Son of God, it is made known to us chiefly through the 
Holy Scriptures, and a full acquaintance with the desire of God 
concerning us can only, he had by a full knowledge of His Word; 
so that Paul iu urging Timothy to study his Bible reminds him that 
“ all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable.” 
Peter closed his epistle with the injunction, “ Grow in grace and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” Where 
were those “ strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cap- 
podocia, Asia and Bithynia” to get their “knowledge of Jesus” 
if not from the written Gospels? 

As Protestants we put great stress on faith as the all-im¬ 
portant root of salvation from which alone truly good works can 
grow. “Faith coming by hearing, and hearing by the Word of 
God.” We talk much, and with good reason too, of the necessity 
that we should be faithful in our Christian life. 

Being faithful, involves two indispensable elements—knowledge 
and obedience. The faithful servant first makes snre be knows 
the master’s will, and then he goes and does it all with all his heart. 

But I need not go on piling np evidence to enable us all to see 
that a knowledge of the Bible is simply indispensable to a vigorous, 
fruitful, progressive Christian life. And what is true of one “ saved 
sinner,” is true of all the rest, “for there is no difference.” What 
is essential to our spiritual welfare, is just as needful to the Chiuese 
Christians. If there is to be a vigorous, growing Christianity in 
the Chinese church, there must be an increasing knowing and 
doing of the will of God. For what is Christianity but just that? 
There are but two ways of getting a knowledge of the Word of 
God: by hearing it and by reading it. To depend on the former 
alone is to run the risk of being misled by the biases or misconcep¬ 
tions or ignorance of the teacher, even though he be an honest, 
earnest believer and follower of Christ. Not only so, but it confines 
the amount of knowledge of the word acqnired to an altogether 
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inadequately small amount. One hour a week, and probably three- 
fourths of that devoid of any really helpful truth, could not reason¬ 
ably be expected to produce a strong race of Christians. 

Moreover, the dangers that attend the development of a church 
under these conditions, are so great that we doubt if any body of 
Christians could long remain a pure scriptural church with ouly 
the leaders of the people studying the Bible. 

The whole plan is unscriptural. It excludes the Holy Spirit 
from his rightful place as the direct conveyor of truth from the 
Book to the heart. It puts the leader or preacher in a false 
relation, both to God and the people. The people receive no 
message from God, hut through the mediation of man, and to say 
nothing of the multitudes of evil consequences which do actually 
result from having the consciences of the people subject to fellow- 
man’s interpretation of the divine law, there can be at best but a 
refined form of hierarchy with its indispensable interpreters and 
mediators intervening between God and man. It must he beyond 
question in the mind of ail that not only do the Chinese Christians 
need to have teachers of the Scriptures, but it is indispensible to the 
sure and safe development of the church that the Christians be 
taught to study their Bibles. Ho sooner have we stated this convic¬ 
tion, however, than we are confronted with grave difficulties and 
all sorts of hindrances more or less real. 

If you mention a matter of this kind to a native pastor, usually 
he will assent that the idea is good, and would be very profitable in 
other countries, but alas ! it can’t be done here ; the people are 
too ignorant; a great many of the people can’t read a word ; they 
can’t learn, etc., etc. In taking this view the man is perfectly 
honest and sincere, but it never enters his mind that he is re-echo¬ 
ing the hopelessness of the heathen life about him which freely 
admits the sadness of its state, but denies that anything better is 
possible. 

If the Christians were shown how comparatively easy it is for 
them to learn to read the Romanized New Testament, and had 
the duty and blessing of being able to read God’s Word kept 
constantly before them, I am satisfied that the number who would 
be absolutely unable to learn to read would be comparatively very 
small indeed. 

Instead of this, unfortunately, w r e find the needed encourage¬ 
ment too often lacking, and sometimes the same answer that deters 
the missionary from undertaking to teach the Christians to read, 
dissuades them from trying to learn ;—“ too ignorant.” Our “ Sin- 
sangs ” are prone to lose sight of the fact that some of the apostles 
were but fishermen—“ unlearned and ignorant men,” till they came 
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under the instruction of .Jesus and the Holy Spirit. That the 
ignorance of the Christians is not the real reasou for lack of interest 
in Bible study, is proven conclusively by the fact that the duty aad 
privilege is not appreciated and entered into by those who can read. 
The readiug of a portion of Scripture is gone through with in a 
perfunctory way as a necessary part of the daily worship iu homes 
where they have family worship, but how little thought is given to 
the real meaning of what they read, and its bearing on their daily 
life? Nay, I think I shall not be in danger of slandering if I 
affirm that few of our pastors or helpers have the habit of daily 
devotional Bible study at all adequafcel}- developed. It is so easy 
for the preacher to fall into the soul-starving error of seeing all 
that he reads in God’s Word in its application to the hearts of his 
audience rather than as a message to his own soul. 

He finds only sermons, not soul food in his Bible study. 
I asked one of our most consecrated and spiritual-minded pastors 
what could be doue to increase the interest in Bible study among 
the Christians, and he replied without a moment’s hesitation, 
“ We who are pastors need first to learn the lesson.” 

Have we not found here the true starting place ? It is ever 
“like priest, like people.” If there is to be a development of 
interest in Bible study in the Chinese church it must be begun with 
the pastors and teachers. Here too is the very place where we can 
best begin the work, for just as the people look to their leaders, 
these leaders are all more or less dependent on the foreigner for 
assistance, and so are susceptible to his influence. 

But let us first of all warn ourselves against the danger of 
getting a plan adopted or a work undertaken simply to please us 
while the doer has little or no heart in his task. However this 
may do in other spheres, it will be an utter failure in things of a 
spiritual nature. It is true we must bring our united moral in¬ 
fluence to bear iu favor of this as of all reforms and advance 
movements, but we must not stop there. A moral influence alone is 
not sufficient for this undertaking. All life issues from the heart, 
and only when there has been begotten in the hearts of our pastors 
and people such a love for the Word of God as that it shall produce 
a hungering and thirsting, the satisfying of which is a daily delight 
from which they shall be deterred with great difficulty, shall the 
question of developing an interest iu Bible study have been fully 
disposed of. 

While we cannot beget a love for the Word of God any more 
than we can beget a love for God, we can be the instruments 
through whom the Holy Spirit reveals the life-giving truth in the 
one case as iu the other. 
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If it is asked, then, how we shall go about to lead our pastors 
and helpers into a love for the study of the Bible, it need scarcely 
be mentioned that the first step is example and the second precept. 
We must show them what importance we attach to Bible study by 
letting them see what place it occupies in our own daily life; and 
we must show the sincerity of our desire to have them enjoy this 
blessing with us by using every suitable opportunity to enjoin it 
upon them as a duty and a most blessed privilege. 

But as I have already said this is not enough. This alone would 
fail of any very far-reaching or lasting results, even in lands where 
the Gospel has been established for centuries, much more in this 
land. There must be the assistance of something beyond example 
and precept to accomplish this transformation in the great majority 
of cases. It may not be without helpful suggestion to glance at 
some of the agencies being employed in Christian lands to promote 
Bible study. I will mention just such as have come under my own 
observation, not attempting at all to give an exhaustive list:— 

1. Books on Bible study j—suggested courses of study, out¬ 
lines, helps, etc. 

2. Correspondence schools for Bible study with a course to 
take in the whole Bible in a stated time, with regular time for an 
examination on each portion. 

3. Bible study classes with or without a teacher, in which a 
number unite to study the Scriptures together. 

4. Summer schools for Bible study where any who wish may 
gather to spend several weeks wholly in familiarizing themselves 
with the truths of God’s Word. 

In some of these there is an aim to fit one for religions work, 
but in many the student seeks only a knowledge of the Word for 
its own sake. It is devotional Bible study. 

To these may be added the various Young People’s Societies 
which give a prominent place to the study of the Scriptures, 
Sabbath schools, which are in fact Bible study schools, and a 
multitude of conferences, conventions and assemblies of various 
kinds in which Bible study is accorded the high place its importance 
deserves. 


(To be concluded), 
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Published in the interests of the “Educational Association of China.” 

Our Attitude to the Literature of China. 

BY REV. C. F. KUPFEE, PH. D. 

Chinkiang Institute, Methodist Episcopal Mission. 

S HE literature of a nation includes the language and literary 
products in prose and poetry of that people. And as the 
national peculiarities and characteristics of a people are chiefly 
attested through its literary products, no missionary can look upon 
this subject with indifference. 

First. 

What should he our attitude to the language, or rather lan¬ 
guages of China ? 

If there was but one national popular language, spoken and 
written, as in European countries and America, then there could 
hardly he any ground for raising this inquiry, unless the existing 
language were insufficient to convey abstract thoughts and needed 
supplanting. But such is not the case. We find two national 
languages for one nation, the written—classical—most arbitrary in 
its use, and the spoken—mandarin—with innumerable dialects and 
sub-dialects. These two languages may be made to converge, so 
that the dividing line is not easily detected, the result being a low 
classical and a high mandarin. But this is not spontaneously done 
by the classically trained men of China, and of course is not accord¬ 
ing to their taste when done by foreigners, being “neither fish nor 
fowl” in their estimation. They prefer the divergent plan, the high 
classical for the written and a miserable doggerel for the spoken; few 
of them being able to speak good mandarin themselves. Neither of 
these two methods are commendable for practice in our educational 
institutions. The first, which seems a compromise, would soon rise 
again into the higher realm of classic lore, the second w 7 ouid leave 
the spoken language insufficiently developed. Besides no two 
languages are necessary for any one natiou. The development of 
one national language for written and spoken throughout the empire, 
is a thing greatly to be desired. And this can only be done by 
disparaging the use of the classical and improving the mandarin, 
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Let no one regard this as a despicable attitude. To converse in the 
mother tongue, not only correctly, but richly and beautifully, is not 
an easily acquired accomplishmeut. And they who can do so have 
far greater advantage and influence over their fellow-men than he 
who can compose in an unknown tongue. 

That the culture of the spoken language has been sadly neglect¬ 
ed, and that we cannot look to the literary men for the needed 
change, is very evident to all who have tried to induce one of their 
number to write in mandarin. Nob that they so much despise the 
mandarin, but rather because they are unable to compose in that 
style. The classical phrases unconsciously creep into their composi¬ 
tion, giving their sentences a titled coloring, thus making their 
product unintelligible to the people at large. 

The culture of one national language for all purposes will have 
another immense advantage over the present lacerated condition, in 
that it will not only produce a smooth, rich, conversational language, 
but it will also produce orators. What power for good great orators 
are all can testify. And why China has produced so few, if any, in 
the real sense of the word, is obvious. “ Lava never pours through 
golden pipes.” “If vain our toil, we ought to blame the culture, 
not the soil.” In the classical language of China thoughts cannot 
flow hot, smooth and fearless. The flourishes of rhetoric cannot be 
applied. Fiery eloquence is impossible in an audibly dead language. 
And they who spend their school days in committing to memory its 
stereotyped phrases, are no more likely to become powerful public 
speakers than a parrot is of becoming an independent thinker. 
Just as the missionary who reads his Scripture lessons in that hum¬ 
drum monotone, is not likely to move his audience very deeply, 
though he reads the most pathetic portion of the Word. If the 
argument is true, that even the mandarin cannot be read with ardor 
and spoken with eloquence, then our duty is very clear. Cultivate 
it, fully master it, and it will be as serviceable for fiery eloquence as 
the Greek was in the time of Demosthenes and the Latin in the 
stirring days of the forum. 

Who shall do this ? If the educators in the schools for boys and 
girls, and writers of books will nob unite, then there is no hope for 
improvement. While there is no desire upon the part of the 
Chinese to evoke this change, there ought to be a burning desire in 
the heart of every Christian worker to cultivate such a language for 
this people that all “who have ears to hear” can understand. 
Let all text books, magazines, church papers and tracts be written in 
mandarin ; let literary debating societies be organized in all educa¬ 
tional institutions for boys and girls; let mandarin teachers be employed 
where dialects are spoken, and the change in two generations will be 
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phenomenal. The mandarin in this new light and life will be 
understood in all the eighteen provinces and the Gospel of the Son 
of God will have a ten-fold better chance for success. 

Second. 

What should be our attitude to the existing literature of China ? 

China is suffering with a superfluity of ancient literature, the 
husks of paganism. However, it is not our intention here to parti- 
culiarize by asserting which special works shall receive our favor 
and which our disfavor. One general rule should be sufficient for 
our guidance, namely: All literature, ancient and modern, which 
leads the race to trust in gods and men for salvation, should be 
treated disparagingly and kept out of the hands of young converts 
and especially out of schools. The most dangerous literature in 
a laud where Christianity is uot yet firmly established is the so- 
called high staudard literature, which lays claim to something 
divine, and j r et contains not an atom of regenerating power, while 
its writers are worshipped as gods. The Christian schools which 
make these writings a main factor in their curriculum, are rapidly 
preparing the elements for an eclectic religion in China. Christ will 
be acknowledged as one of the great sages. Ideas will be gathered 
to fill up the deficiencies of Confucianism. Christianity will be 
accommodated to paganism. Indeed everything will be borrowed 
from Christ, except its essential. 

And this danger threatening the future church of China is not 
imaginary, hut the deduction of natural consequences. Never in 
all the history of the Christian church has this danger been so real 
as at present, while so many denominations are vying with each 
other to produce statistics. And on the other hand, we can also say, 
that never in the history of the past has the church been in a better 
position to make uncompromising conditions. In her victorious 
march through the centuries she has given sufficient proof of being 
the world conquering church. Standing before the world as the 
absolute religion, based upon divine revelation and unconditional 
truth, justly claiming to become the religion of all nations, bringing 
salvation to all, with whom should she compromise! With her 
compromise is impossible. It is a struggle for life or death. And 
what the outcome of this struggle will be is written upon the con¬ 
sciousness of her servants. They go forth feeling that they have 
a world-conquering commission, aud cannot rest satisfied with any¬ 
thing short of this complete victory over paganism in all of its 
various phases aud institutions. For never, in the whole history 
of the world, have two such diametrically opposing elements been ar¬ 
ranged against each other as Christianity and paganism. The one is 
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from above, the other from below ; the one born of the spirit, the 
other of the flesh; the one has the Lord of Heaven for its leader, 
the other the prince of this world. With this knowledge no one can 
pander to the government or literature of a people which upholds 
doomed religions, without being disloyal to the Church of Christ. 
True, there is much literature in China of a purely ethical nature 
which, however, falls far short of Christiau ethics, but knowledge 
of it is not essential for the development of Christian character. In 
regard to this kind of literature we could safely take a neutral 
position and allow our people to read it at pleasure, if it did not 
form the basis of false religions. But what is the effect of this 
literature upon men who are deeply versed in it ? Observation 
teaches ns that it makes them believe they can find a parallel in 
Confucianism for every sacred passage, with the only difference 
that the words of Confucius are just a little more important than 
those of Christ. It is this observation that has led me to take this 
positive stand briefly described above. And all who are interested 
in the future welfare of the church in China, and who have not given 
the subject any serious thought, will do well to consider it before it 
is too late, when thev will see with sorrow the result of their work. 


Notes and Items. 

S HE many friends of Dr. John Fryer in the educational circles 
of China, extend him a welcome back to the land where his 
best labors have been spent. His return is clouded with 
sadness on account of the death of his son last December, who 
had been left in temporary charge during Dr. Fryer’s 
Dr^Fr er f ur l° u gh, but the sincere sympathy and hearty welcome 
n fy ’ of friends will do much to lighten the burden. We 
trust that China will have, for many years to come, the benefit of 
the indefatigable energy and wide experience of our friend. 

The previous edition of the Logarithmic Tables prepared by 
Prof. W. M. Hayes having been sold out, a new edition will shortly 
be ready. The expense of stereotyping having been 
Logarithmic covere d by the first edition, the pric<3 of the new edition 
will be only 80 cents, instead of $1.00, which the 
other edition sold for. 
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A new school has been opened under government auspices in 

Hangchow, which proposes to give instruction in English and science. 

It is understood that a sum of $9000 yearly has been 

New School ge £ ag i(] e f rom the revenue of the local Confucian 
at Hangchow. ... 

Colleges for the purpose. It is interesting to note that 

Rev. E. L. Mattox, of the Presbyterian Mission, who has been engaged 

with Mr. Judson in the Presbyterian College of that city, has been 

invited by the Prefect to take charge of this new school, and that 

he has consented. We wish him large success in this promising 

undertaking. 


On account of the resignation of Rev. P. L. H. Pott, of St. 
John’s College, who had been elected as the delegate of the College 
Young Men’s Christian Association of China to the 
Delegate to World’s Student Federation at Northfield, Mass., H. S. 
^Student S *he Executive Committee has elected Rev. L. P. Peet, 
Federation, of the American Board Mission, Foochow, as delegate. 

Mr. Peet is at present on furlough in America, and will 
make a good representative of the China branch of this world-wide 
federation of Christian students. 


Much discussion among Chinese who have received a foreign 
education, has been caused by the article in Vol. 16 of “ The Chinese 
Progress ” (Shih Wu Pao), in which the gifted writer, 
^sfiidy 1 ^ r ‘ speaks in deprecating terms of the popularity 

of English studies and of the attainments of pupils in 
these branches. He characterizes such scholars as “ cripples,” and 
urges that their attainments are of no real value to the country, but 
are rather jeopardizing its true interests. Among the vigorous 
replies which this article has called out none has been more to 
the point and worthy of consideration than a letter to the N.-C. 
Daily News, written by Mr. Tse Hou-gii, of Hongkong, April 13th. 
After showing the reasons for the popularity of the .study of 
English, arising from the present relations of China, he speaks 
a vigorous word for the new education, which might have been 
said by many a one in charge of mission schools. We make a 
quotation:— 

‘‘Although the majority of English-educated young men in 
China may be “cripples,” public opinion says that they are of 
greater help to the country than those ignorant and bigoted literaii 
of the provinces, who are even now in dreamland. The knowledge 
of the world that English-educated Chinese possess, although 
meagre, enables them to enlighten their children and to give them 
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an enlightened education, whereas, the ignorance and conservatism 
of the majority of the bigoted literati who do not know, or even care 
to know the topography of their own native place, is execrable. 

“The study of Euglish and translated works enables a youth, in 
a quicker space of time, to grasp the situation of his country and the 
progress of the world, and this, now-a-uays, is of paramount importance 
to the youth of China. Those who strive to gain a knowledge of the 
world, either through the study of English, or through translated 
matter, may be justly styled “ The Pioneers of Reform and Em 
lightenment in China.” However, it must be clearly understood that 
a sound Chinese education should bo the foundation of every 
ambitious Chinese youth who attempts to gain an English education 
and aspires to high honours in the government of his country. And 
it must be remembered that I am no advocate of the study of 
English or any other foreign lauguage to the detriment of a thorough 
knowledge of Chinese literature, etc. 

“ When China becomes a power, which she is destined to become 
at some future date, there will theu be no urgent necessity for its 
young men to study English or other foreign languages, the study of 
these languages beiug only temporary. But, before China becomes a 
power of the world, the study of English and other foreign languages 
cannot be discarded without injury to her national welfare, and this 
should be borne in mind by all those who have the welfare of the 
nation at heart. 

“ Again, the assertion that the English scholars of to-day are only 
fit to act as compradores, interpreters and clerks, is preposterous. 
Two English scholars have just left China as Ambassadors to Foreign 
Courts ! It appears that the “ cripples ” are going to have their day 
in China, although they have been despised and ridiculed by the 
ignorant and bigoted literati. What matters it if the compradore, 
interpreter, or clerk’s Euglish education is poor when he can amass 
wealth for the thorough and enlightened education of his children p 
And what is the ignorant “ bookworm” in comparison ? It is only 
quite recently that the literati of the provinces have obtained a 
knowledge of the world and its progress, and this mainly through 
translated works and papers brought about through national disasters 
and the force of circumstances. When the educational system of 
the country has been thoroughly reorganised, and when the benefits 
of a free aud enlightened Press are being felt, then will there be a 
healthy change for better amongst the literati of China. For the 
literati to obstinately adhere to their ancient ideas, and to disregard 
the knowledge of the progress of the world by excluding translated 
works and papers, is nothing but criminal madness. To-day progress 
should engage our attention, and not ancient lore.” 
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Almost all forms of propagandistn are obliged to take up some 
kind of educational work in order to lend permanency to their 
efforts. The latest illustration of this truth is furnished 
tianat^eking ^y the ^ ev * Gilbert Reid, who, for several years, has 
been directing a mission to the higher classes at 
Peking. According to reports, his work has met with much success, 
and has reached a large number of the highest officials. His 
methods of work have been largely personal, and have consisted of 
visiting and receiving visitors, in addition to the dissemination of 
printed information. Its growth has caused Mr. Reid to decide to 
found in Peking a large school which would be the source of 
scattering knowledge to a larger number. It is understood that 
the proposed plans have been considered and endorsed by the 
Tsung-li Yarnen, aud Mr. Reid expects to visit America in the hope 
of raising the necessary funds. The enterprise is a bold one, but 
well worthy of success. 


--«- 

Corrcspanbenrc. 


A PROPOSITION. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder" 
Chinkiang, May I'2th, 1897. 

Dear Sir : In the April number 
of the Recorder an announcement 
is made that “The Annual Conven¬ 
tion of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor for China will 
be held in Shanghai, on the 5th, 
6t.li and 7th days of June.” I am 
always glad bo welcome every ad¬ 
vanced step that is made towards 
uniting the forces of Christianity 
in this land. But as the above 
announcement only calls together 
the “ Society of Christian Endea¬ 
vor” I suppose it does not intend 
to elicit the co-operation of other 
societies. Hence, as an advocate 
for unity, I would suggest a pro¬ 
position which will be much further 
reaching in its results, namely, 
A General Convention of all the 
Young Peoples' Societies of China , 


without giving it the name of the 
society of any one denomination. 
To such a convention no one who 
is free from ail self-aggrandizement, 
can possibly have any objection. 
Of course we do not mean to inti¬ 
mate that there is any objection to 
the above announced convention, 
for every society has the full 
liberty to call a convention of its 
members. But we all know that 
the “United Society of Christian 
Endeavor ” primarily represents 
the Congregational Church, known 
here in China as the American 
Board of Foreign Mission. It is 
well known, too, that the different 
denominations in the home land 
believe in training their own young 
people and have their own young 
peoples’ societies. And as these 
respective denominations support 
their churches in this land, they 
expect their representatives to or¬ 
ganize the same young peoples’ 
societies in connection with the 
church here. This is as it should 
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be. And a general convention of 
these various societies, would not in¬ 
terfere with the polity of any socie¬ 
ty, but would greatly strengthen 
the hands of all. If such a conven¬ 
tion would accomplish nothing 
more than make arrangements for 
the production of one common 
literature for all the different so¬ 
cieties in the empire, the result 
would be more than commensurate 
to the efforts put forth. It is 
certainly a great waste of energy 
and funds for all of these societies 
to have their own literature, since 
the difference in polity is so small. 

While I have no authority to 
speak for the whole body of Method¬ 
ists in China, yet I believe that 
the Epworth League of the Method¬ 
ist Episcopal Church (which now 
has in America over 17,000 so¬ 
cieties) wmulcl heartily joiix in such 
a movement and meet with all the 
other societies as common workers 
in the Master's cause. 

In the hope that this proposition 
will meet with the endorsement of 
all who are in charge of young 
peoples’ societies, 

I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 

C. F. Kupfek. 


from a different standpoint. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Shanghai, 4th April, 1897. 

Dear Sir: In the Recorder for 
March, on the review of the His¬ 
tory of the War between China 
and Japan, and Educational Re¬ 
form Supplement, “ by Rev. John 
Sadler,” there are one or two 
quotations from Chinamen that I 
would like to make a few remarks 
on. The book itself I have not 
read, but hope some day to do so. 
My remarks do not apply to the 
book, so far as I know. There is 
nothing perhaps to object to in 


the review, hut these quotations, 
which seem to be appreciated by 
Mr. Sadler, as the Chinamen whose 
sayings they are, are mentioned as 
“strong,” “ truly thoughtful ” and 
“earnest.” The “strong Chirm* 
mail" says: “You missionaries 
make ns gnash our teeth, because 
you are so unreasonable in refusing 
to throw yourselves into schemes 
for gain and power. We must 
begin here. Yon know the Baying, 
^ ^ ^ We must 

come on to truth by and by, but it 
must be by securing natural ad¬ 
vantages before spiritual.” Where¬ 
in the strength of this “ strong 
Chinaman ” lay I don’t exactly see. 
It doesn’t seem to be in his faith, or 
in his love to God, or man. It 
looks to me as though the man’s 
position were this—to get. all we 
can out of this world, and then all 
we can onb of the next. I think 
every missionary will agree with 
me that this is a delusion and a 
snare; and let every one of us set 
his face like a flint against such 
delusions ! If they guash on us 
with their teeth it is because they 
belong to the same people who 
treated our Master likewise. To 
help the Chinaman “ into schemes 
for gain and power,” is but to fan 
the flame that is already destroy¬ 
ing his soul, and in too many 
cases his body as well. If I have 
been informed rightly this last 
week it is very difficult for a 
foreigner to have to do with a 
Chinaman when the foreigner 
bolds a subordinate position. The 
schemes of the Chinaman are al¬ 
ready too many for the honest 
Westerner. We read that “God¬ 
liness with contentment, is great 
gain.” “ Seek first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness,” is 
what the Scriptures teach. Our 
Master, Jesus, didn’t have much in 
this world, and if we would follow 
Him to Heaven, we must seek thus 
to walk in His footsteps. One thing 
He did have, and that was the 
love and confidence of His followers. 
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Mr. Sadler goes on to say: 
"Spake another truly thoughtful 
man to this effect.’' “ Certainly 
the end of all yonr work, the su¬ 
preme good to be aimed at, is moral 
and spiritual. But these greatest 
things are an inner shrine in a 
house, and there must be ways 
both to house and shrine, or they 
cannot be approached.” This has 
a show of truth about it, but we 
fear that this also is more likely to 
be a delusion and a snare. How 
many do we meet with who con¬ 
sider religion a thing too sacred, or 
too foreign, or too something, to be 
spoken of ! If the “ truly thought¬ 
ful man ” will do with his con¬ 
science as he does with his bedding 
from time to time—bring it out from 
the dark, innermost rooms of his 
house, into the fresh air and sun¬ 
light, to sun and air—if he will 
bring his conscience, as it were, 
from this " inner shrine ” out into 
the fresh air of confession, he will 
find the sunshine of God’s presence 
so purifying, so warming and so 
strengthening, that he would not 
like to have it otherwise. We are 
coming to the day when “ there 
shall be upon the bells of the 
horses Holy ~Unto the Lord.” 
"Yea, every pot in Jerusalem and 
in Judah, shall be holy unto the 
Lord of hosts.” 

The reviewer goes on to say: 
" Once more, said an earnest China¬ 
man,” “One tlwng is sure that 
if you refuse to help the people of 
China as to things they can under¬ 
stand and appreciate, you will 
never get them on to things sublime 
and far out of reach.” "Wealth 
and power must be valued.” Jesus’ 
first words to N icodemus were, 
"Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
except a man be born anew, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
And Nicodemus expressed as much 
ignorance of what Jesus meant as 


[June, 

anyone well could. As I was going 
up the Yang-tse for the first time by 
the steamer that had just brought 
us out from England, the Chief 
Engineer said to me : “ Now, don’t 
you think that this is the great 
civilizer ? ” meaning steamers, etc. I 
certainly did not think so, nor do 
I think so now. And of late I 
have become more and more im¬ 
pressed with the fact that the 
Gospel is the only thing that can 
save China. There is now a wide¬ 
spread desire for the English lan¬ 
guage and some Western science, 
but I am told by those who have 
had experience that it is only for 
the sake of gain. There is little or 
no love for the English language, 
or for science, as such, and still 
less for the truth, except by those 
whose hearts have been touched by 
the Spirit of God. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 
Alfred Copp. 


AN INVERTED LIST. 

To the Editor of 

"The Chine3e IIecorder.” 

Dear Sir : In the list of the Pro¬ 
visional Executive Committee of 
the Anti-Opium League, published 
in the last Recorder, Rev. J, N. 
Hayes modestly placed his name 
last, whereas he received the highest 
number of votes. 

The. first person to suggest an 
organization in China was Rev. 
Joseph Bailie, Sooehow. 

A letter from Mr. Alexander, 
Secretary in London, to Rev. A. 
Ehvin, Chairman of the Shanghai 
Committee, shows the great inter¬ 
est the Society for the Suppression 
of the Opium Trade takes in the 
China League. His key-note is 
" effective agitation.” 

H. C. DuBose. 
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gg \ }j$. Counsels of Holiness. By Rev. 

J. Sadler, Amoy. S. D. K. 

The above is an abridged trans¬ 
lation of a Roman Catholic work 
by Louis de Granada, of the 16th 
centnry, and edited by the Rev. 
Orby Shipley. It consists of a 
series of meditations founded on 
the Divine perfections and ways 
of Providence. The teachings of 
Scripture are prominently brought, 
forward in application to life and 
character, and urgent claims are 
presented on these grounds for the 
attainment, of the end in view. 
The original author ranged over 
an immense field of early and late 
research, from which he culls in 
illustration of his subject, much 
of which may be regarded as char¬ 
acteristic of the style of mediaeval 
or mystical literature. The Chi¬ 
nese translator has done good work 
in bringing before the native 
Christian these thoughts, as cal¬ 
culated to enlarge their ideas on the 
practical application of religious 
truth and impress their minds 
will) the high and solemn duty 
which these counsels are designed 
to suggest. We commend the 
work to native readers as valuable 
for the purpose on hand, a very 
important thing for those on whoso 
account the hook has been prepared. 

W. M. 


REVIEW. 

China Review, Vol. 22, No. 2. 

This number of the Review opens 
with an article by Mr. J. Dyer 
Ball on the Macao Dialect. It is 
spoken by 50,000 people within the 
Portuguese settlement and about 
240,000 spread over the district. 
Taking the population of Canton 
province at 30,000,000, its area 
being 78,000 miles, each square 
mile has 390 inhabitants. The 
whole prefecture of Canton has 
3,370,000 people. In Hiang-shan, 


as the district is called, of which 
Macao is the chief city, there aro 
Hoklos from Swatow and Halikas 
from Kia-ying, but the most aro 
Cantonese with a special dialect. 
Cantonese speech has 737 syllables, 
and Hiang-shan people pronounce 
240 of these syllables in a peculiar 
manner, and the whole number of 
their syllables is less by sixty. The 
civilization of the great city adds 
one sound more in twelve to the 
syllabary as compared with a rural 
dialect near at hand. 

There are eleven tones in the 
Hiang-shan dialect. Beside the 
eight regular tones there are extra 
tones to the even, the rising and 
the entering tone classes. This is 
caused by the restricted nature of 
the syllabary. The people knowing 
nothing of the advantage that there 
is in the use of g, d and b, converse 
with hereditary habit under a per¬ 
fectly needless limitation of sylla¬ 
bary, and growing conscious of the 
want of more sounds, have invented 
three new tones or copied them 
from their neighbours. How much 
better it would be for international 
intercourse and the brotherhood 
of mankind if local populations 
would abandon this extreme deve¬ 
lopment of tonic distinctions and 
return to the alphabet. In I7orth- 
Cliina sonant initials seem to be 
coming back again into the lan¬ 
guage after having been pushed out 
for some centuries. It is a sign of 
good omen. 

Mr. Ball’s facts on this rural 
dialect are carefully collected and 
of great value on that account. 
The Cantonese change the aspirated 
k into / in such words as ^ Icicai, 
The old sound is hat, the Latin 
cito, quickly. The throat contact 
has been changed for the contact 
of the upper teeth with the lower 
lip. This has been imitated by the 
Macao people. 
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Dr. Eitel has left for Adelaide, 
■where he will be pastor of a German 
congregation. His family will there 
have the advantage of agricultural 
life if they choose in that new and 
promising country. Dr. Eitel gives 
the closing chapter of his History 
of Hongkong. The population in¬ 
creases thirty-four per cent in seven 
years. The larger the population 
the greater are the dangers from 
increased vice, crime and disease. 
The facts given by Dr. Eitel on the 
population and revenue of Hong¬ 
kong and the tonnage of ships are 
of interest. The rate on tenements 
is thirteen per cent. The tonnage 
of ships entering port in a year is 
7,600,000 tons. The population in 
1895 was 253,000. The revenue 
was $2,4S6,000. The expenditure 
was near $3,000,000. 

Mr. Giles and Mr. Parker carry 
on an active warfare on each other’s 
faults as translators. Mr. Giles 
also attacks Mr. Lockhart for his 
Dictionary of Chinese Quotations. 

J. Edkins. 

Supplement to the History of the War 
between China and Japan ( 

2ft % St H), hy the Rev. Dr. Allen. 
4 vols. Published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge among the Chinese. 

This is an important sequel to 
the History of the War which Dr. 
Allen has recently published. The 
four volumes which the book 
comprises consist in the main of 
diplomatic telegrams which passed 
to and from the Tsung-li Yamffii 
from the beginning of hostilities to 
the closure of the war, when the 
treaty of Simonoseki was signed. 
Knowing the wide circulation which 
the Wan Kwoh Rung Pao has, and 
the reputation which it possesses 
among the educated and official 
classes of China for the trustworthi¬ 
ness of the information which it 
contains, the Chinese authorities 
placed these telegrams in the hands 
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of the editor for publication. Ugly 
rumours were abroad respecting 
the honesty of the plenipotentiary 
entrusted by the Chinese to settle 
the questions affecting territory and 
money indemnity. Li Hung-chang 
was secretly thought by many to 
have 1 sold his country.' Not a few 
imagined that some immense per¬ 
sonal advantage was offered him 
by the Japanese in order to induce 
him to consent to the humiliating 
terms of the treaty in question. 
The publication of these telegrams 
would, it was thought, reveal to all 
that the Tsung-li Yamffii and the 
member it appointed to negotiate 
for peace, did all that lay within 
their power to secure the terms 
most advantageous to China. The 
perusal of these papers will indeed 
convince anyone that this was the 
case. From the beginning to the 
end China tried every effort within 
her power to save hersel f. Her 
weakness lay not in her diplomacy, 
but in her army and navy, though 
the deeper and real cause is to be 
found in the effeteness and corrup¬ 
tion of her government. The chief 
interest of the book, however, lies in 
the fact that it reveals the history of 
the war and the negotiations which 
followed from within. One sees 
here the course of events, step by 
step, as the Tsung-li Yamen saw 
them. The contempt of the Chinese 
officials for the Japanese is seen as 
the term Wojen is transmitted 
again and again in the telegraphic 
dispatches. With what confidence 
and p 2 -ide is the Minister in Corea, 
before the war broke out, instructed 
to be firm in his dealings with the 

O 

‘ dwarfs’ to refer them to former 
treaties, and if they threaten force 
“well” he is told, “let them.’' 
(Vol. II, leaf 20). Throughout the 
whole proceedings the central figure 
of Li seems to tower high above all 
others. After the sinking of the 
Kowshing he telegraphs to the 
Foreign Office to advise it to issue 
dispatches to the various powers to 
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give a detailed account of what had 
happened, in order to show China 
to the best advantage. Peking 
ostensibly does this, but the plan is 
Li’s. (Vol. II, leaf 41). Then at the 
close when the last limit of the 
armistice is nearly reached one sees 
the natural eagerness of China to 
save every tael and every yard of 
land it could from the rapacity of 
the conqueror. “ Get back what¬ 
ever you can; if you can get noth¬ 
ing, it cannot he helped ; settle the 
treaty ” is the message sent at the 
last moment. (Vol. Ill, leaf 37), 
The book, if translated into Eng¬ 
lish, would undoubtedly be read 
with interest by many, as it would 
give an insight into Eastern diplo¬ 
macy which it would be impossible 
otherwise to obtain. As it is, it 
will be eagerly read by multitudes 
of Chinese scholars and officials, 
and will find a place in the reading 
rooms of most missions throughout 
the empire. May the valuable re¬ 
marks of the editor carry home to 
the minds of its readers the lessons 
which they are meant to convey. 

J. L. R. 


REVIEW. 

Autobiography of Charles Force Deems, 
D.D., LL.D., Pastor of the Church 
of the Strangers, New York city, and 
President of the American Institute 
of Christian Philosophy. And Me¬ 
moir by his sons, Rev. Edward M. 
Deems, A.M., Ph. D., and Francis M. 
Deems, M.D., Ph.D. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, Chicago, To¬ 
ronto, 1897. Pp. 3G5. 

This is the story of a man whose 
life would appear at first sight to 
have very little worthy of permanent 
record, but who discloses himself, as 
the narrative proceeds, as one who 
was far from being an ordinary 
Christian minister. He was bora 
in Baltimore in 1820, and after 
many struggles, got a surprisingly 
early education, and was launched 
into the ministry at an age at 
which youug men now-a-days are 


just entering college. He was at 
once invited to occupy positions of 
importance in the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church,South, to which he be¬ 
longed, but began his active career 
as superintendent of the work 
of the American Bible Society for 
North Carolina. Then he takes the 
chair of logic in the university of 
of that State, and after that in 
Randolph-Macon. He remains, as 
a rule, but a short time in any one 
work, being always soon called to 
something else which appears to 
him a more suitable field. To a 
modern scholar there is something 
positively ludicrous in hearing of 
a youth being elected to a chair 
of chemistry, of which at the 
time he knew just enough more 
than his most advanced students 
to be able to keep out of their 
way by hard study and ‘brilliant 
experiments.’ He was a natural 
scientist, a natural orator and a 
natural gentleman. He also ap¬ 
pears to have been what Tertullian 
calls ‘ Naturaliter Christianus,’ Dr. 
Deems was a southerner, but 
he was a union man, and was un¬ 
willingly drawn into a war which 
he believed to be just, and to it 
be gave his eldest son, who was 
killed at Gettysburg. After the 
ruin which followed peace, Dr. 
Deems w T ent to New York, and 
there by a series of singular provid¬ 
ences he was led into the work by 
which lie will always be remember¬ 
ed—the organization of the Church 
of the Strangers in Winthrop place. 
Nothing could be apparently more 
irrational than the notion of form¬ 
ing a ‘church ’ out of the driftwood 
found in a large city, but the signal, 
the surpassing success of the entei- 
prise as is known to a wide circle 
of people in two hemispheres, more 
than justified the effort. Some of 
the most influential residents of the 
metropolis became interested in his 
church work, and whenever there 
was a welcome to the returning 
pastor the lists of participants 
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bristled with distinguished names. 
Quite apart from the unique work 
as head of this unique organization, 
Dr. Deems was prominent as the 
founder and the president of the 
‘American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy,’ where again his talent 
for enlisting men of widely varied 
attainments in a common work, 
was conspicuously illustrated. The 
visible results are incorporated in 
many bulky volumes, but the unseen 
consequences will never be estim¬ 
able in this world. Dr. Deems was 
nob only a fascinating preacher and 
a magnetic pastor, but he was also 
the author of a work which he 
called “Jesus,” and which was 
characterized by the late Dr. Henry 
B. Smith as 1 that wonderful book.’ 
He worked at high pressuz*e, and 
was apparently in the possession of 
his entire powers till past the three¬ 
score years and ten which are the 
traditional limit of vigor. He was 
something of a poet, in addition to 
his other varied roles, and every 
reader will enjoy the rhymed letter 
which is printed in facsimile as a 
sorb of introduction to the life. It 
reads as follows :— 

Dear Friend ; the world is wide in 
time and fide,and 6 Y oci is guide. 

They do not hurry ; 

That man is blest who does his best 
and leaves the rest, 

Then do not worry. 

Sincerely yours, 

Charles F. Deems. 

A noble life, well lived. 

A. H. S. 


ANNUAL REPORTS, ETC. 

We have received the Official 
Minutes of the First Session of the 
Hing-hua Mission Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
held at Hing-hua, November 26- 
30, 1896. From the statistical 
table we gather that there are 27 
native ordained preachers, 65 na¬ 
tive unordained preachers (in the 
Report they are twice referred to 
as “ peachers ”), 37 local preachers, 
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167 exhorters, 64 native workers 
of Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, 2071 members and 3557 
probationers. Among the various 
items collected during the year we 
are pleased to note $2430.12 con¬ 
tributed for self-support. 

We have also received the Official 
Minutes of the Annual Meeting of 
the Korea Mission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, held in Seoul, 
Korea, August 19-24. Interesting 
and encouraging reports are given 
of the institutional and evangelistic 
work; it being noteworthy how 
the workers in the institutions are 
all more or- less occupied with 
evangelistic work also. Our readers, 
we are sure, will always welcome 
items of news from the workers in 
this interesting and hopeful field. 

From the Report of the Moukden 
Medical Mission to hand for 1896 
we note tiiat Dr. Christie reports 
of out-patients 11,796 new cases; 
14,115 return visits; 155 visits 
were paid to patients in their 
homes ; 1411 patients were seen in 
the country. 

The Report of the Medical 
Missionary Society in China (or¬ 
ganized at Canton) for 1896, is 
worthy of a lengthy notice, but we 
have only space to note that during 
the year there were 44,039 out¬ 
patient attendances; 1849 in¬ 
patients, 4273 surgical operations; 
1064 visits were paid at homes, 
whilst 6662 patients were seen in 
itinerations. 

We have also to acknowledge, 
with thanks, the Annual Reports of 
the American Presbyterian Mission, 
Canton; Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission, North Honan; Bible, Book 
and Tract Depfit, Hongkong ; Alice 
Memorial and Nethersole Hos¬ 
pitals, Hongkong; and the Report 
of Dispensary and Hospital, Tait 
ku Station, in connection with the 
Shansi Mission of the A. B. C. F. M. 
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To enable our readers to follow 
more clearly Dr, Griffith John’s 
valuable letter on “the Situation 
irt Hunan,” we have prepared from 
Chinese sources an outline map of 
the province of Hunan. Ho city 
less than a hsien lias been indicated. 
Fu cities are marked thus (□). 

* * * 

Bishop Schereschewsky ad¬ 
dresses through us a request for 
criticisms on his version of the Old 
Testament. He will be extremely 
glad to receive suggestions to aid 
him in his Wen-li version. Letters 
may be addressed to him, American 
Episcopal Mission, Tokio, Japan, 

* * * 

During the current month our 
readers of all nationalities will bo 
interested in the celebration of the 
completion of the sixtieth year of 
Queen Victoria’s illustrious reign. 
We hear of one American mission¬ 
ary community who are getting up 
a celebration of their own in honor 
of a “ Sovereign who reflects glory 
upon every Anglo-Saxon.” Hot 
only has Queen. Victoria’s reign 
been the longest of any British 
sovereign, and is noteworthy from 
the manner in which she has re¬ 
ceived and deserved the loyalty 
and affection of her subjects, but is 
especially marked by the develop¬ 
ments in scientific, political, social 
and religious lines. 

Of the religious movements dur¬ 
ing these sixty years, and the growth 
of home and foreign missions in 
that time, volumes could be written. 
* * * 

A LETTER from Dr. Kupfer ap¬ 
pears in another column, in which 
he suggests that the coming Conven¬ 
tion of the United Society of Christ¬ 
ian Endeavour for China, might 
with advantage be made a “ General 
Convention of all the YoungPeoples’ 
Societies” in this country. With 



much that Dr. Kupfer says we are 
entirely in sympathy. The cause 
of Christian unity is one which 
strongly appeals to us. But when 
Dr. Kupfer states that the. Christian 
Endeavour Movement “primarily re- 
p rese 11 ts th e Congregation al Church,” 
he shows that his knowledge of 
the movement is, to say the least 
of it, not at all exact. If he 
had read the literature of the 
movement he would have been 
aware that it is interdenomination¬ 
al while, at the same time, it 
makes denominational loyalty on 
the part of local societies a strong 
plank in its platform. So far from 
“ primarily” representing the “Con¬ 
gregational Church,” Christian En¬ 
deavour as a movement represents 
no one denomination : it is a move¬ 
ment that aims at the highest good 
of the young people of all denomi¬ 
nations. In China as in the homo 
lands the Congregationalist Societies 
are not so numerous as those of 
some other denominations. That 
Christian Endeavour has no secta¬ 
rian end to serve is proved coft- 
clusively by the fact that in every 
land to which it has spread its 
General Committees are interde¬ 
nominational. The United Society 
for China has among its Executive, 
Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians and Congregational¬ 
ism. Dr. Kupfer as an “advocate for 
unity” can hardly do better than 
join hands with his Christian Endea¬ 
vour brethren. 

* * * 

The Sixth Report of the Mission 
Among the Higher Classes of China, 
is an interesting document; and a 
perusal of it should satisfy the 
most critical that there is a work 
to be done among the classes in¬ 
dicated, and that Mr. Reid is the 
man to do it. It may be that some 
may consider the official endorse¬ 
ment of Mr, Reid’s enterprise of 
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doubtful value owing to the well- 
known hollowness and insincerity 
of the promises and utterances of 
Chinese officialdom ; but even so, 
that indorsement is sufficiently note¬ 
worthy to show that Mr. Reid 
has at least succeeded in exerting 
some influence on officials. 

* * * 

The following Resolutions of 
commendation by the Peking Mis¬ 
sionary Association, show the es¬ 
timate that they put upon Mr. 
Reid’s work:—- 

“ Believing that there is a most impor¬ 
tant work to bo done among the literary 
and official classes in China in over¬ 
coming prejudice against foreigners and 
especially against the Christian religion, 
as well as in instituting plans for the 
conversion of men of these classes ; 

Believing that there is need of special 
work for men of these classes by men of 
special qualifications ; 

Believing, moreover, that the Rev. 
Gilbert Beid possesses these qualifica¬ 
tions a3 evinced by years of persevering 
labour and a large measure of success 
in that line of effort ; 

Resolved, therefore, that we do hereby 
cordially commend the Rev. Gilbert 
Reid to the churches, and to all in or 
out of the churches, who may be able to 
assist him in this important work.” 

Concerning the proposed Inter¬ 
national Institute iu Peking Mr. 
Reid himself says :— 

In this connection it may be well to 
state that the Institute proposed is not 
a church, nor controlled by any church, 
nor supported by any particular church. 
It is not an evangelistic propaganda, 
and yet it is to be hoped it may revert 
to the benefit of all evangelistic effort 
by breaking down prejudice and by 
making the official classes more friendly 
and tolerant. I believe that the distinct 
preaching of the Gospel of salvation is 
the grandest and happiest of all employ¬ 
ments, but this is not the special function 


of this Institute sanctioned by the Chinese 
Government. Probably if I had 2,000 
missionaries to direct, I would set apart 
ten to aid in the particular work in 
which I am engaged, while 1990 I would 
appoint to the other lines of missionary 
effort. Though only a small part of ail 
the work, I none the leas regard it as 
indispensable, especially at the present 
crisis. If there should be opportunity 
to explain Christianity in its general, 
but not sectarian, character to the 
educated classes, such an opportunity 
will not be neglected, but I am convinced 
that the work of evangelization legiti¬ 
mately belongs to the different churches, 
already established, and these I will 
continue to aid in the future, as I have 
tried to do in the past. 

* * * 

More remarkable than the Official 
Indorsement of the proposed Insti¬ 
tute, was the recognition by officials 
of the merits of a Christian Minister 
in the scrolls to Mr. Reid on the 
occasion of tlie death of his father 
Translations of a few of the many 
scrolls sent are given in the Report, 
from which we cull the following :— 

The pair of scrolls presented by Li 
Hung-chung is as follows:— 

“ in his heart he feels that he and 
other men are one. 

Filled with a nob'.e purpose he acts in 
harmony with Heaven.” 

Another pair presented in honor of 
my father by a president of one of the 
Boards, or literary laureate, and tutor 
to the Emperor, Sun Chia-nai, reads 
thus :— 

“ I bear that a famous worthy, who 
was born beyond the seas and had^set 
his heart on saving the world, has 
shaken off the dust and pub on immorta¬ 
lity, 

I feel for his orphan son here under 
another sky. ” 

A young Mancha official sent a banner, 
on which were four significant characters, 
translated thus : “ One more thronp in 
the presence of the Lord.” 




,'tssiomu'iT |Tcfo:> 


The annual meetings of the 
North-China District Committee 
of the London Missionary Society, 
were held at Tientsin during the 
last week of April. The mission 
centres of the North-China district 


are: Peking (east and west city), 
Tientsin, Chi chow, Yen-san and 
Chao-yang (Mongolia). The prin¬ 
cipal statistics (exclusive of Chao- 
yang) were given as follows: Native 
preachers, thirty; school teachers 
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twenty; communicants, 1336, of 
which 179 were admitted during 
the year. Baptized during the year, 
333, including seventy-five children. 
Total baptized other than church 
members, 888. Over 400 catechu¬ 
mens or “ adherents ” were re¬ 
ported. Mr. Parker reported forty- 
six baptisms during the year in his 
district (Chao-yang). The outlook 
in all the districts of the mission is 
more hopeful than in any past year. 

Rev. D. N. Lyon writes :—I have 
just been up to Djang-hyin on 
an itinerating trip, and stayed with 
our home missionaries over Sunday, 
lodging and boarding in my boat. 

Brothers Tsong and Bao seem 
to have made a very good begin* 
ning in the work there. They have 
gotten acquainted with many of the 
people in the city, and seem to have 
made a very favorable impression. 
They have gathered in a couple of 
delinquent church members, one 
from Sin-z, who has neglected the 
Sabbath, and one of Mr. Monle's 
converts, who was baptized 21 years 
ago, but afterwards expelled for 
gambling. These two men attend 
services regularly now, and seem 
determined to lead better lives. 

One man professed conversion 
and was asking for baptism, but his 
business took him back to Ning- 
po, where he was received into the 
Fu-zin Church by pastor Zi. 

There are two other men receiv¬ 
ing instruction and desirous of 
baptism. Mr. Ts&ng ha3 done a 
good deal of itinerating in the 
region round about. 

I went with him to a great wood- 
mart near the hills about eight miles 
from Djang-byin, and spent a few 
hours selling books and preaching. 


A certain Taoist priest seems to 
have gotten the gist of our message, 
and realizing its bearing on his 
means of livelihood, tried, Deme¬ 
trius-like, to stir up the rabble 
against us. He said we preached 
that men should not worship hea* 
ven, earth, or the idols, and he 
would not allow such preaching 
in his neighborhood. He got quite 
angry and scolded us before the 
people. I told him that the emperor 
had issued a decree allowing us 
to go everywhere and preach. 

Also that there was no need for 
him to get angry. He could preach 
his doctrine, and we would preach 
ours. He denied being angry, but 
repeated that we taught men to 
despise heaven, earth and the idols. 
I replied that there were lots of 
people in China who did not 
worship idols. He said in Djang- 
byin men all worshipped them, and 
would not have any other way. 

I referred again to the edict of the 
emperor, “ Bring out your edict 
and let us see it,” said he. I re¬ 
plied that if he would come along 
with us to Djang-hyin I would 
show him a copy. “No! yon must 
bring it with you if you want to 
preach in our parish.” He then 
withdrew, and we came back to 
onr boat. 

He seemed to be quite alone in 
his opposition, and so the Deme- 
trius-Ephesian uproar was not re¬ 
peated. 

We sold all the books we took 
with us, and might have sold many 
more. Considering that the home 
missionaries have only been in 
Djang-hyin about a year, I think 
the work is very encouraging, and 
worthy of the hearty support of the 
native cbnrches and their friends. 


giarn of Prints in the Jar (gash 


May, 1897. 

5th.— At the adjourned inquest on the 
body of the late Rev. J. S. Collins, held 
on the 5th, a verdict of “accidentally 
drowned ” was returned. 


8th .—A special telegram to the North- 
China Daily News, from Tai.peh-fu, 
says :—“ The natives of Formosa become 
Japanese to-day. There have been se¬ 
veral disturbances in the outside dis- 
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tricts. At one this morning a band of 
rebels entered and attacked Twatutia 
in force, retreating at six after heavy- 
firing. The natives at Twatutia itself 
are loyal to the Japanese.” 

11th .—Arrival of Prince Uchtomsky 
and Prince Wolkonsky, special ambas¬ 
sadors from H. I. M. the Czar to the 
Chinese Court. 

—According to late advices from Swa- 
tow the rebellion in Kao-chou and Lei- 
chou prefectures, Kuangtung,appears to 
be quite a serious one. The rebellion be¬ 
gan about eight weeks ago in Shih-t‘ou- 
clt'en (“Stone Wall City”) in the 
former prefecture, and as it was a popu¬ 
lar movement against the official and 
moneyed classes, the ranks of the rebels 
were being constantly swelled by eity 
men who were out of work, and country 
people whose fields lay barren and their 
families starving owing to the yamen 


runners enfotciug the usual land tax 
as in times of abundant harvest— N.~G. 
Daily News. 

27th. —Well-attended and representa¬ 
tive public meeting at the British Con¬ 
sulate to hear from the Rev. Gilbert 
Reid an explanation of his scheme for an 
International Institute in Peking. Sir 
Nicholas Hannon presided, and after 
Mr. Reid had made a statement resolu¬ 
tions were adopted heartily approving 
of the project and commending it to 
the people of Europe and America, 
whilst a committee, consisting of Dr. 
Stuebel (German Consul-General), Mr. 
Jernigan (U. S. Consul-General), Mr. 
Mansfield (British Consul), Mr. Dudgeon, 
Mr. J. L. Scott, Mr. Rocher, Mr. R. 
W. Little, Mr. J. S. Fearon, and the 
Rev. J. R. Hykes, was elected for the 
further consideration and promotion of 
the resolutions. 
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BIRTH. 

At Sheo-yang, Shansi, 18th March, the 
wife of Malcolm McNair, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Chefoo, 20th April, Mr. H. J. Alty, 
to Miss A. WKLSMAN, both of China 
Inland Mission. 

At Shanghai, 4th May, Mr. F. DiCKrK, 
to Miss A. S. Young, M.L.A., both of 
China Inland Mission. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, on 22nd 
May, by the Rev. H. C. Hodges. M A., 
Albert George Parrott, M.R.C.S., 
Eng.; L.R C.P-, Lond., to Constance 
Mary, second daughter of F. W. 
Reynolds, M.A.,Redland,Bristol, Eng. 

DEATHS. 

At Wan-bsien, Sz-chuen, 23rd April, 
Mr. A. J. Oti.ey, of China Inland 
Mission, from typhoid fever. 

At Sing-hsien, Honan, 8th May, Miss 
E. Turner, of China Inland Mission, 
from typhoid fever. 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, 8th May, Rev. Horace 
Tracy Pitkin and wife, of American 
Board, for Pao-ting-fu. 

At Shanghai, 11th May, Mrs. Bailie 
(wife of Rev. Jos. Bailie, of Amer. 
Presby. Mission) and three children 
(returned). 

DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, 1st May, Miss H. Kbi.- 
kenbeck, Mrs, Taleot, Mr. C. S, 


I’Anson, of C. I. Mission, for Eng.; 
also Rev, and Mrs. F. W. Davis and 
family, of Am. Board of C. F. M,, for 
U. S. A. 

From Shanghai, 8th May, Miss M. S. 

Morrill, of Am. Board of C. F. M. 
From Shanghai, 14th May, Mrs. A. P. 
Peck and family, Misses (2) Wyckokf, 
Masters L. C. Porter and Herbert 
Chapin, of Am. Board of C. F. M., for 
U. S. A. ; Rev. W. 0. Elterich, wife 
and three children, of Amer. Preshy. 
Mis., for U. S.; Mr. Z. Chas. Beals, 
wife and child and Misses (two) Cas¬ 
sidy, of the C. and M. Alliance, for 
U. S. A. 

From Shanghai, loth May, Mrs. Hoste 
and one child, for Australia; Miss B. 
Leggat and Mr. and Mrs. G. T. 
Howell and child, for England, all of 
China Inland Mission, 

From Shanghai, 22nd May, Miss Ro- 
mena Bird, of Am. Board of C. F. M., 
for IT. S. A. ; Mr. and Mrs. A. R. 
Saunders, of C. I. Mission, for Eng.; 
Miss Irving, Woman’s Union Mission; 
Rev. G. F. and Mrs. Fjtcii and two 
children (Am. Presbyteriau Mission), 
for U. S. A. 

From Shanghai, ‘29th May, Mr. B. 
Curtis Waters, of C.I. Mission, for 
Eng.; Miss E. J. Newton, of Amer. 
Board, Foochow, as a delegate to C. 
E. Convention to San Francisco. 

From Shanghai, 30th May, Mr. G R. 
Fryer, of Wesleyan Mission, Han¬ 
kow, for England. 
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Dominant Impressions on China. 

BY JOHN E. MOTT. 

Las been three months since we left China,—months filled 
with the absorbing campaign in Japan. With the perspective 
which the intervening time affords, we record the dominant 
impressions which China made upon us. 

1. China is the Greatest Mission Field of the World. 

1. Greatest in population. A concensus of authoritative opinion 
estimates the population of China at 350,000,000. The eighteen 
provinces are on an average about the size of Minnesota, and have 
an average population of about 20,000,000 each. There are more 
people in China than in all Europe ; more than in the entire 
Western hemisphere and Africa combined. There are probably 
175,000,000 people ou the plain of the Yangtse. In no country 
have we visited cities which gave us the impression of containing 
such dense masses of people. Our experience all through China 
verified the testimony of a missionary who said that he had never 
been out of sight of a living Chinese or the grave of a dead one. 

2. Greatest in combination of difficulties. The language of 
Japan is doubtless more difficult than the Chinese. The climate 
of India and other tropical regions may be more deadly. Africa 
may be darkened with denser ignorance and burdened with worse 
superstition. South America may be sunk in a lower depth of 
immorality. The Turkish Empire may be the abode of greater 
cruelty, and also exhibit equal misrule. Other sections of the world 
may present the Mohammedan problem more extensively than 
China. It may be an open question whether caste in India is a 
greater obstacle than ancestor worship in China ; and whether the 
Brahmins and other educated elassess of India are more difficult to 
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reach with the Gospel than are the literati and other official classes 
of China. There may be difference of opinion as to whether the 
extreme sensitiveness to foreign influence on the part of the Japanese 
is a greater hindrance than the fierce anti-foreign feeling in China. 
But there can he no question whatever that China presents by large 
odds the greatest combination of these difficulties. 

When we remember the difficulty of acquiring the Chinese 
language which some one has said requires lungs of brass, the 
memory of a Loisette, the patience of Job, and the age of Me¬ 
thuselah ; the dwarfing conservatism and over-running pride of 
China, which looks only to her own past for a model ; ancestral 
worship with its terrible grip on man, woman and child ; Chinese 
Buddhism with its ignorant, immoral priesthood, and gross forms of 
idolatry ; the 30,000,000 Mohammedans of the Western provinces 
with the same fanaticism which characterizes the followers of Islam 
everywhere ; the universal ignorance which enslaves the people to 
a thousand superstitions ; the sordid materialism and avarice which 
possesses all classes ; the discouraging prevalence of deception and 
falsehood entering into every relation of life ; the widespread dis¬ 
honesty which is the logical result of the fact that China is the 
greatest nation of gamblers in the world; impurity in all its unname- 
able forms ; the Opium curse which cost last year $220,000,000— 
enough, as one has said, to make 10,000,000 opium slaves and 
bring want to 100,000,000 human beings; the amount of physical 
suffering which is incredible and appalling, and the utter absence of 
medical science apart from one medical missionary to every 2,000,000 
people ; the terrible insanitary condition of the whole country and 
the utter disregard of all hygienic laws; judicial torture with all its 
horrors still in full force; the literati and official classes who are 
the most obstructive element to all progress, aud who are the 
chief source of all social and political corruption; the, 180,000,000 
women who are virtually in slavery ;—when we remember all these 
things, and the dreadful fact that here is a country regulated not 
by the living but by the dead, cau we question that China presents 
the greatest combination of difficulties of any mission field. We 
believe that Morrison’s prayer before he was appointed to China 
was literally answered—the prayer that God would station him 
where the difficulties were greatest and to all human appearance 
the most insurmountable. 

3. Greatest in possibilities. Chiua has vast nnreaehed masses 
of popnlation in every one of her eighteen provinces. She still has 
1400 cities with an estimated population of over 100,000,000 without 
missionaries. It is estimated that she has over 1,000,000 un- 
evangelized villages. China not only has the greatest but the most 
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vigorous unreached masses of people in the world. What people 
have snch remarkable staying power, such large capacity for work, 
such patient endurance of hardship and suffering ? Surely God has 
a purpose in preserving the integrity of this nation for 4000 years. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said of the evils of China, we have 
seen no people which has impressed us as possessing snch strength. 
The qualities which have made the Chinese snch efficient agents of 
evil will, under the transforming, directing, and energizing power of 
the Holy Spirit, make them one of the mightiest forces for the 
upbuilding of the Kingdom of God. Their influence is destined to 
be increasingly felt far beyond the limits of the Middle Kingdom, 
for they are the greatest colonizers of the Orient. You will find 
them hard at work from Japan to the shores of Africa. Prohibitive 
legislation alone keeps them out of America and Australasia. The 
more we reflect on the strong traits of this people the more we are 
impressed with what Napoleon said “ When China is moved it will 
change the face of the globe.” 


II. The Students of the Chinese Government Competitive Examina¬ 
tion system constitute the Gibraltar of the Student world . 

For nearly two thousand years China has had au educational 
system which is absolutely unique. It consists of an elaborate 
series of competitive examinations, requiring in preparation many 
years of very hard study, not to mention the thorough drill to which 
the boys are subjected, nor the preliminary examinations held 
before the district magistrate, and also before the prefect in every 
prefectural city. There are three main competitive examinations. 
The first is held before a literary chancellor each year, and those 
who pass the examinations receive the first literary degree. The 
next is held twice during every three years, at each provincial 
capital, before imperial commissioners, and those who pass secure 
the second degree. The third is held at Peking once every three 
years for the third degree. These three degrees are often likened to 
the B. A.; M. A ; and Ph. D.; of western institutions. The analogy 
holds only in point of time spent in study to secure the degrees. 
Even this is not strictly correct for, as a rule, it takes much longer 
to get a Chinese degree than one in the West. Only a very small 
proportion, from ten to twenty-five per cent, of those who compete, 
succeed. The range of subjects for study and examination is very 
limited being restricted almost entirely to the Chinese Classics. 
All the Government officials throughout China are chosen from the 
graduates. The goal of every student in China is to become an 
official. 
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The number of students is enormons. Timothy Richard 
estimates that every year 500,000 students present themselves for 
examination for the first degree ; and David Hill estimated that 
150,000 present themselves for the second degree. For the third 
degree, 10,000, or more, usually go up to Peking from all parts of 
the Empire. 150,000 students presenting themselves for examina¬ 
tion at one time in the provincial capitals of China is one of the 
most striking facts in the student life of the world. One of the 
most interesting things we have seen on our tour was the Examina¬ 
tion Hall at Nanking, with its 30,000 little stalls, all of which were 
filled for several days and nights by students competing for the 
second degree. The influencing for Christ of these multitndes of 
students is the Gibraltar of the student world. 

Why is it so important to reach these students for Christ ? 
Because they are to become the real rulers of the Empire. China 
is what she is because of her literary classes, and until they are 
changed China herself will not be changed. The literary classes 
should be reached for the sake of the masses. China’s millions 
would turn to God in much larger number, were it not for the 
restraining hand of the literati . It is important because in no 
other country does learning secure such great respect. It is im¬ 
portant becanse the literati are the source of the strongest 
opposition to Christianity. Most of the riots are instigated by 
them. It is important becanse, if reached, they would become 
some of the strongest defenders and propagators of Christianity. 

What has been done to reach these students ? A few mission¬ 
aries at certain examination centers have done most excellent work 
from time to time in the distribution of Christian literature ; and 
many facts could be given showing the value of such work. The 
Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge has 
done much by the placing of considerable quantities of Christian 
literature, and in a few cases, by offering prizes for essays on 
subjects necessitating the study of Christianity. Nor should the 
valuable influence of all who have had any part in the preparation 
of scientific and religious literature be over-looked. Rev. Gilbert 
Reid, who is devoting himself to work among the higher 
official classes, is also doing a work not only of the greatest 
difficulty, but of the farthest reaching importance. When all this 
is stated, it must still be evident that comparatively little is being 
done for the educated classes. There are over 1500 missionaries at 
work among the masses in general, but not more than two or three 
are devoting themselves directly to reaching the government student 
class. Years ago, Dr. Nevius said, that the literati had been too 
much neglected. David Hill before his death urged that the 
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winning of these students demands far deeper thought than has 
yet been given to the subject. What should be done ? Work 
should be continued on Hues already begun, but the whole field 
should be districted and unity and continuity should be introduced 
into the work. The range of examination questions is beginning to 
broaden and is destined to do so more and more. More and better 
adapted literature should be provided to meet the demand which is 
increasing, and which is likely to increase to an enormous extent. 
One or more strong men should be located at each of the provincial 
capitals with special reference to preparing and distributing suitable 
scientific and Christian literature, coming into personal contact 
with the students,—in a word, devoting themselves to the study 
and solution of this problem. A house might be rented near each 
examination hall, and fitted up with a reading room, book store 
and museum, and where lectures and scientific experiments might 
be given. 

We also believe that the College Young Men’s Christian As¬ 
sociation of China, which is being so ably led by Mr. Lyon, is 
destined to have a large part in helping to solve this colossal 
problem. To this end his hands should be strengthened by sending 
to his assistance three or four men of large ability. 

Above all, our conviction is that there is need of much more 
intercessory prayer for this specific work. These students are the 
most difficult class to win and persistent effort will be necessary 
before this citadel is taken. Humanly speaking, it is impossible, 
bnt it is not too hard for God. 

III. Educational Missions in China are of the Greatest Strategic 

Importance. 

The promotion of modern learning and the employment of 
modern educational methods are almost entirely in the hands of the 
missionaries. With the exception of about half a dozen government 
institutions, all the real institutions of higher learning are under 
mission control. Therefore, missionaries are literally the iutructors 
of the new China. 

We were informed by a man who is in a position to know, that 
it is highly probable the government will soon establish at all the 
provincial capitals institutions of learning run on modern lines. If 
this be done they will at first have to look to mission institutions 
for Chinese teachers. If these government institutions are started, 
nothing should be allowed to prevent the missionary institutions 
holding the primacy which they now have. It should be kept in 
the interests of the Kingdom of God. The impressive lesson taught 
by India and Japan should be heeded in time. The mission 
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institutions shonld be kept so strong, and Christians should be 
brought into such close relation to any institution the government 
may form, as to forestall the forces of skepticism and rationalism 
and prevent their having any prominent part in directing the new 
learning. Modern science is to-day one of the strongest weapons 
in the hands of the church of China, and Confucianism cannot 
withstand it. This weapon should not pass from her hands. It 
was oar privilege to visit nearly all the mission colleges of China 
and to study them with care. We know of no money expended on 
the mission field which is yielding larger returns when we view the 
mission problem in its entirety. These institutions taken as a 
whole are measuring tip to the central purpose of educational 
missions as well as, if not better, than those of any other country. 
They are being conducted by a body of men remarkably strong, 
both intellectually and spiritually. Not one of these institutions 
can be spared. All of them should be greatly strengthened. If 
money is wisely poured into this work during the next few years, it 
will do much to hasten the evangelization of the country and to give 
a truly Christian civilization to the China of the coming century. 

IV. The, Spiritual Tide in China is Rising. 

As we went up and down the Chinese provinces we saw much 
that encouraged ns. The whole country stands wide open. Even 
exclusive Hunan has recently petitioned the government for the 
telegraph and steam navigation, and mission touring is possible 
within its borders. The signs are unmistakable that the immobility 
of a hundred generations fis coming to an end. For the first time 
there is an awakened desire to know something ot the outside world. 

In conversation with the men who are engaged most largely in 
literary work, we learned that the demand for all kinds of literature 
has increased amazingly since the war. The Secretaries of the 
Bible Societies testified to a marvelous increase in the circulation of 
the Scriptures. Last year alone each of the three Bible Societies 
placed 250.000 copies of portions of the Scriptures. The American 
Bible Society circulated nearly as many copies in China last year as 
in all the other fields combined. In all parts of China we saw 
evidence of the unexampled success of medical missions, not on ly in 
relieving suffering, but also in removing prejudice and in con¬ 
ciliating all classes. We were impressed by the spreading of the 
net-work of laborers through even the most remote inland provinces. 
On every hand there was evident a vast amount of wise, self-denying, 
prayerful seed-sowing. 

We were, however, most deeply impressed by the marked 
rising of the spiritual tide. We noticed this first among the more 
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than 500 missionaries whom we met in different parts of the 
Empire. It was gratifying to see the emphasis they put on the 
spiritual side of the work; to observe the large place that prayer 
has in their lives ; to hear of the great longiug for an outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit; aud to meet so many who are living the 
Spirit-filled life. It was most hopeful to find among the Chinese 
workers a hungering and thirsting for a more abundant life, and 
for more of the power of God in their work. In view of this 
attitude of the missionaries and Chinese workers we were not 
surprized to find in several places a genuine spiritual movement 
among the people. In the province of Chihli, both along the coast 
and about Peking, the missionaries told us of recent revivals. 
Away up the Yaugtse River we heard of whole villages inland from 
Hankow which were giving up their idols, and that in the work of 
the London Mission in that region the number of converts has 
doubled each year for the last three years. Dr. Ross told us of 
1000 baptisms last year in connection with the Scotch work in 
Manchuria. In the Fuhkien province during the last year (the 
year following the massacre) there were over 20,000 inquirers and 
about 5000 baptisms, and not less than 100 villages are asking for 
Christian teachers. There has been a greater increase in the number 
of converts in China during the last eight years than during the 
preceding eighty years. We realized as never before the remarkable 
progress which has been made within a life-time when Bishop 
Moule told us that when he reached China there were less thau 
fifty Christians, and when Dr. Muirhead told us that when he came 
there were only between ten and twenty. Now there are 80,000. 

-- 

The Eoly Spirit in Relation to our Work * 

1 Cor. xii: 4-11. 

BY REV. JAMES WARE. 

S LTHOUGH we are bnt few in numbers, and our mission is 
but a comparatively new one, we notice that among us we 
are engaging in all the various forms of activity that 
occupy the larger forces of many of the older societies. We represent 
Evangelistic, Pastoral, Medical, Educational and Literary work in 
many of their branches. And I want briefly to notice the relation¬ 
ship the Holy Spirit sustains to each of these departments. 

1st. Evangelistic Work. This includes pioneering and itinerant 
work, the making of disciples and the establishing of Churches. 

* A Paper read at the 9th Annual Convention of the Central China Christian 
Mission, (Disciples of Christ). May 7th, 1897. Published by Request of Convention. 
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Now it is easy enough perhaps to pick out and plan a journey into 
a new district, but whether an easily-planned journey will do most 
for the glory of God is another question. Paul planned journeys to 
places which he thought were in great need of his presence, but 
when he was about to go to them, the Holy Spirit suffered him not, 
and arranged other journeys for him in an entirely different direct¬ 
ion. And so in pioneering or itinerating in our various stations, it 
is well for us to remember that the Holy Spirit is also our guide. 
In the matters of direction of travel, villages to be visited, persons 
to be spoken to, the word to be spoken, and the length of time to 
stay in a place, we should seek, and be prepared to receive. His 
guidance. 

And in speaking to the people, whether in public or in private, 
it will be a great help to remember that His chief mission to the 
world is to convince of sin. But as in this great work we are His 
instruments, it is our duty and our privilege to have the experience 
that Micah had when he said: “ I am full of power by the Spirit 
of the Lord, and of judgment and might/ to declare unto Jacob 
his trangression and to Israel his sin.” 

Without the gift of the Holy Spirit, all our evangelistic preach¬ 
ing would be in vain. But here we have special encouragement. 
For while we are preaching, He explains Christ to those who have the 
hearing ear. Listen to the following;—“He,” the Holy Spirit, 
“shall testify of me;” “Him,” Jesus, “hath God exalted with His 
right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to 
Israel and remission of sins; and we are witnesses of these things, 
and so also is the Holy Ghost whom God hath given to them who obey 
Him.” “Jesus Christ declared to be the Sou of God with power, by 
the Spirit of Holiness.” Without His aid we should despair of 
making Jesus known as the Christ, the Son of the Living God, for 
no man can call Jesus “Lord” but by the Holy Ghost. He it is 
that makes the preached word efficient, and sends it to the hearts 
of man “ in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 

Woman’s Worlt. The apparent hopelessness of the task of 
bringing this people to repentance must be realized most by the lady 
missionaries, as the minds of the Chinese women are as darkened 
as heathenism can well make them. We can scarcely conceive of any 
harder work than that of woman’s work in Chiua. The management 
of Girl’s schools, Bible classes for helping the Christian women into 
a clearer knowledge of God and His Gospel, tho training of Bible 
women, and house to house visitation, are some of the duties that 
require more than ordinary ability to perform successfully. And 
I venture to say, that the question as to how to solve these and 
other problems that confront her at every turn, causes her more 
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sleepless nights than similar questions do her fellow-worker of the 
sterner and more-readily-langnid sex. Take the training of Bible 
women for instance. She has to get her woman so well equipped 
that she shall prove a true exponent of the Gospel, for she knows 
that, unlike the men who are able to get to the preaching places, 
the women of her district will never hear the Gospel except they 
hear it from her Bible woman. It must be a great help to her 
therefore to remember that the Holy Spirit is indwelling in her, and 
also in her uative sister, and that He has special help for them in 
their endeavours “to illuminate the ignorant and to recover them 
that are out of the way.” 

Pastoral .—In his parting address to the elders of the Church 
at Ephesus, Paul says, concerning the flock committed to their care, 
“ over which the Holy Ghost has made you overseers.” “ Haviug 
been made nigh by the blood of Christ” our native members “were 
sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise;” and now they are com¬ 
mitted into our hands by the Holy Spirit for us, as under shepherds, 
to feed and care for until the chieE shepherd shall appear. What 
have we to feed them upon? The only real food is that living bread 
which came down from heaven, even the Lord Jesus Christ Himself 
and His Gospel. This only ean nourish their souls. Scientific instruc¬ 
tion is no doubt useful in its place, but only the Scriptures are given 
by inspiration of- God. They only “are able to build up the flock 
and give them an inheritance amoug all them that are sanctified.” 

We need to teach them who the Holy Spirit is, and what His 
offices are in regard to their salvation. This is a point upon which 
many of the native Christians are greatly mystified. I heard one 
member of a Shanghai church say, in speaking of the Holy Spirit, 
that there was not a man or woman living but that possessed a 
“Sung-ling” in his or her heart; and that “ Ling ” was “ Sung- 
ling-tih-ling,” while “Hwun” was “ Ling-hwuu-tih-hwun.” The 
combination of these two—the “Ling and the Hwun” composed 
the soul of man. 

It is also our duty to show them that their bodies are the 
temples of the Holy Ghost, and that this great honor is not confined 
to their instructors. We want them to realize that He is ever with 
them as a comforter to s afford real joy to them every day ; that the 
kingdom of God, of which they are members, is “righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost”. No one needs the joy and the 
consolation of the Comforter like the Ohiuese Christians. Indeed 
many of them never knew what peace and joy were till they came 
to Christ. One old gentleman, an enquirer, told me that he bad 
had seventy-seven years of trouble and sorrow, but now that he 
believed on Jesus, his heart was glad. Auother old goutleman, an 
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enquirer at Tsung-ming, said, “I am a scholar, and am thoroughly 
acquainted with all the books of Confucianism, Buddhism and 
Taoism, but there is not one of them that can produce these; at 
least they never have done so.” Here he opened the Hew Testament 
at the fifth chapter of Galatians and pointed to the “fruits of the 
Spirit.” “ This is their great lack,” said he. 

Let me here mention one or two instances which have come 
under my own observation during the past year to illustrate how 
the Holy Spirit helps us by making our preaching to the church 
efficient and in guiding the members iuto all truth. One Sunday 
afternoon at our Bible class our subject was, “ How Solomon’s 
heathen wives led him into idolatry.” At the close of the service 
an old man named Tsu, who had always been regarded as an earnest 
Christiau man, came to me and said, “Wei Sien-sang, I wish to be 
married.” Before I hud time to reply he continued, “I have been 
married,” and then in a round-about kind of way he confessed 
that two weeks before he had married a heathen wife. Knowing 
that he had done wrong he had been too much ashamed to mention 
the matter before. But this afternoon’s service had convicted him 
of bis ein. He now said that he was anxions that his wife should 
become a Christian, and asked me to perform a Christian service 
for him. A woman abstained from partaking of the Lord’s Supper, 
because she had had a quarrel with a neighbour. She felt she was 
not fit to partake until she had forgiven her enemy. Another 
woman, who died a victorious death a few months ago, named Mrs. 
Daw, had been a great sufferer for years from abscesses, and for 
two years had taken a little opium to ease the pain. Ho one knew 
of this, in fact we should not have suspected such a thing possible 
of Mrs. Daw, She said that her heart had told her that the taking 
of the drug was wrong, and she wished us to send her to a missionary 
hospital in Shanghai, where she would be helped to break away from 
the habit. This the native church gladly did, but suspended her 
from the Lord’s table until she was quite cured. The lady doctor 
said that Mrs. Daw was very different from the majority of her 
opium patients. She said she was one of the best cases she had 
over known. One day, while in the hospital, her brother eame to 
see her, and wished secretly to hand her some opium drugs. But 
she steadfastly refused to receive them, saying that her trust was 
in God alone, and that she would rather die than take to it again. 
After she was thoroughly cured she came to visit us, and with 
beaming face, told us of her deliverance. She was then received back 
again iuto fellowship, and remained so till her death. She also gave 
tip another questionable habit, namely, the making of playing cards. 
Numbers of poor women earn a little money at this, as, like match- 
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box making, they are able to do this kind of work at home. Mrs. 
Daw had heard gambling was contrary to the doctrine of Christ, 
and rightly concluded that the making of playing cards must also 
be wrong. Accordingly she gave it up, but without saying a word to 
either of us about the matter. 

We cannot be too thankful that the operation of the Holy 
Spirit is universal and without respect of persons, and we do well 
to encourage our native brethren and sisters to listen for His voice 
and to follow His leadings, nob only in matters pertaining to the 
Church, but in the minor details of every-day life, and further, to 
teach them that He is able to make their lives gloriously productive. 

Educational .—My brethren and sisters who are wholly engaged 
in the work of educating the young, know better than I do the 
relation the Holy Spirit bears to their special line of work, but I 
wish to indicate a few aspects of the case as they here present them¬ 
selves to me. I was once visiting a teashop close to Shanghai with 
Brother Nie, where there were a lot of gamblers. They were a 
filthy lot of fellows, and blasphemed the name of God and made 
fun of our preaching. And yet most of these men, we knew 
without doubt, had been educated in mission schools in Shanghai. 
On my last trip to Tungchow a Christian gentleman, whom I met, 
also from a mission school, asked me in English, “Why do 
foreigners blaspheme ? Chinese do not know how to blaspheme/* 
So it was. The gamblers just mentioned had learned about the true 
God and Jesus Christ in the mission school, and so knew how to 
blaspheme. I know, and I daresay you all know, of ex-scholars 
from mission day and boarding-schools, whose lives are a disgrace in 
the sight of their heathen neighbours. In India it is freely stated 
that the missionaries fiud some of tbeir most vehement opponents 
among the men who have been trained in Christian schools and 
colleges. This is also true to a great extent in Japan. 

Now the object of our schools and colleges is directly the 
opposite of this, in fact, I do not hesitate to say that the aim of our 
brethren and sisters in the educational department is first to make 
Christians of the pupils, and then scholars, in fact that they would 
rather make one Christian than any number of scholars. 

Now if the Holy Spirit is the guide in all matters relating to 
the educational work of the mission we shall never have to lament 
years of labour spent in educating those who shall become enemies 
of the Gospel. I would then suggest that the choice of boys and 
girls for our schools should not be too hastily decided upon, bufc that 
the Holy Spirit's guidance be sought in the admission or refusal of 
each individual ease. And especially would I urge this in reference 
to those bright pupils who are regarded as prospective helpers in 
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the work of the mission. These are difficult) matters for us, but 
not for the Holy Spirit to arrange. So also with the selection of 
native teachers. He is the Great Teacher, even in matters of secular 
education, and if the teachers who assist in the schools are selected 
under His guidance there will not be much mistake. To my miud, 
however, I think that Ilis guidance would, at least, bar the em¬ 
ployment of heathen teachers. 

Medical .—In our opening chapter we noticed that among the 
gifts of the Spirit mentioned were those of healing. Our Lord, at 
the outset of His ministry, stated that the blessings He was about to 
impart, both spiritual and physical healing, were by the anointing 
of the Spirit of the Lord. In this respect, as well as in others, Christ 
is pre-eminently the example of the medical missionary, especially 
of the less esteemed itinerant missionary. “And Jesus went about 
all Gallilee, teaching in the synagogues and preaching the Gospel of 
the Kingdom and healing all manner of sickness and all disease 
among the people.” Matt. iv. 23. So also the work of the medical 
missionary is not only that of the healing of the body, but also of 
the soul, and like Christ he needs the anointing of the Spirit, so 
that he may be able to perform the double cure. 

Ho one knows like the medical missionary himself how much 
he needs the gifts and graces of the Spirit as he walks the hospital 
or attends the patients at the dispensary: more so where he is 
labouring for the welfare of many who have not the least idea of 
gratitude. Neither can anyone else know the weight of responsi¬ 
bility he feels as he contemplates the fact that not only the bodies, 
hut also the souls of all his patients are to a certain extent in his' 
charge, some of whom may at a moment’s notice have to stand in 
the presence of their Maker. 

It must therefore be a comfort to him to remember that when 
Jesus gave His last commission to His disciples, in which He includ¬ 
ed the healing of the sick, and when He said, “As my Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you,” that He “ breathed on them and said, 

‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,’ ” by which act He conferred upon 
them an all sufficient and never ending source of supplies, from 
which it is His privilege to draw for all His needs. And the medical 
missionary may be sure that although he may only be able to 
plead special guidance for a few of the cases that come before 
him, that the Holy Spirit is with him, directing his hand in every 
case as surely as He is with him wheu he is preaching the Word. 
And that He will honour his work by giving him a large part of the 
direct work of the mission in leading his patients to the Tree of 
Life, whose leaves are for the healing of the nations, and under 
whose shadow there shall be no more sickness, pain nor death. 
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Literary We believe that all Scripture was given by inspira¬ 
tion of God, that is, “Spirit breathed,” and that holy men of old in 
committing the Word of God to writing, did so under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. Now none of our productions will ever partake of 
this nature, although we ourselves may think they are worthy of 
being received as Scripture. But there is a way in which they may 
become to a certain extent inspired, and that is when they are 
written in such a way as to truly express something of God’s nature, 
counsel and will. No matter what our theme may be ; if we have 
God’s glory in view, and are willing to yield ourselves into His 
hand when preparing literature, we may be sure of the Spirit’s 
guidance. How many thousands of cases there are on record where 
books prepared by holy men of to-day, have been the means of lead¬ 
ing thousands into the clearer light of God’s Word to their salvation, 
even in this land. 

We thus see that the Holy Spirit bears a direct relation to 
each department of our work, and that it is our privilege as well 
as our duty to trust Him to lead us in to all truth in every kind of 
service we are called upon to perform as disciples of Christ. 


“Row to promote the Study of the Scripture by 
the Chinese Christians 

BY BEY. J. E. SHOEMAKER, A. P. M., NINGPO. 

(Concluded). 

S OW we turn to our Chinese Christians, and what helps or 
stimulants to Bible study do we find ready to their hand ? 

1. As to literature on Bible study.—There are helps for 
Bible study, but as yet they are very limited. 

There are several suggested courses of daily Scripture readings, 
such as : that of the Scripture union, the daily readings suggested 
with the Christian Endeavor topics, the daily readings for the inter¬ 
national Sabbath school lessons, and perhaps others. 

There is a coarse of Bible study given in the Intercollegian, a 
small monthly magazine published by the National Y. M. C. A. of 
China. I have received a copy of a small pamphlet arranged for the 
use of Bible students, which Rev. W. S. Sweet, of Zao-shing, has recent¬ 
ly got out. It has some forty topics each with a number of leading 
texts suggested, and uuder each of these a blank line on which to note 
down other references or whatever thoughts may come to the mind 
of the student as he searches the Bible or meditates on the topic. 
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There are also daily text-books for a month or a year. And 
those who use the prayer-book have its appointed Scripture readings 
for particular days. 

Besides these there are probably many other helps of various 
kinds. But literature is like food. It only yields benefit when it 
has been digested and assimilated, and if there is no appetite who 
will take the trouble to procure and feed upon it? 

2. There are in most of our missions, possibly in all, more or 
less successful efforts at a Sabbath school. These doubtless accom¬ 
plish much in the way of teaching the truths of the Bible, but so far 
as I can judge from our own mission they do not succeed in getting 
many to study their Bibles, and I don’t suppose any have been led 
into a habit of daily devotional Bible study through them. 

The Christian Endeavor Society attempts to lead its members 
into this most helpful way, but where the pledge is kept to the 
letter I fear it is too often the mere fulfilling an obligation rather 
than a feeding of the soul on the word of life. 

3. The Bible i9 taught more or less iu all our schools, and it may 
be that some of them succeed in implanting a love for the study of 
the book for the soul food thus obtained. I only wish this were the 
universal result. I fear it is the exception rather than the rule. 
All these efforts mentioned, if they accomplished all that could be 
expected of them, would reach but a portion of the members. As to 
what is being doue to promote Bible study among the Christiaus as 
a whole I can only speak with partial information, even of our own 
churches, hut so far as I have yet seen there is far too much of the 
“khogpeh gyi-lah t‘ing” method of Bible study; or rather, a sad 
lack of any other kind. 

If then we are going to set ourselves to accomplish an advance 
movement in this direction we must go into it with the earnestness 
which will overcome many difficulties and persevere in spite of small 
visible results. As it appears to me much good would result from a 
general conference of all our pastors and helpers for the sole purpose 
of prayerfully considering together the obligation and benefits of Bible 
study as set forth in the Scriptures themselves. I have heard some 
suggestions of a summer school for Bible study, and from what we 
know of the fruits of this work in other lands we have no doubt of 
the good results of such an effort here in China. Even if it could get 
together but a few of our workers and but for a short time, if it suc¬ 
ceeded in impressing on them the need of devotional Scripture study 
and gave them a taste of its satisfaction, it would be well worth the 
overcoming of a good many opposing circumstances and difficulties 
for the sake of its accomplishment. There is little hope of promot¬ 
ing the study of the Scriptures among the Christians till the preach- 
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ers and leaders are in hearty sympathy with the movement, which 
will only be when they are themselves engaged in such study, and 
it is certainly one good way to lead them into this habit by first 
studying the Bible with them. Once the leaders are convinced of 
the importance and value of such study we shall see the Christians 
begin to show a new interest, in it. 

As soon as the pastor comes to see that he is taking far better 
care of his people by teaching them to walk alone and be self-depen¬ 
dent than by wearing himself out trying to carry them all in his arms, 
we shall have a far more rugged and stalwart type of Christianity 
in our churches. The babes will grow up into strong men. But in 
the meantime what is to be done to iucrease the interest in Bible 
study among the Christians? 

Efforts are beiug made in this direction by all the missions no 
doubt, and it is just the talking over together of the successes 
and failures of the various efforts made that is to be the chief profit 
of this discussiou. 

I shall only throw out two or three thoughts by way of opening 
up the question. In many cases a necessary preliminary to Bible 
study is learning to read. This i3 being met in a measure in some 
of the missions by getting together as many as cau come during the 
slack season into men’s and women’s classes. 

It. is better still if the Christians and enquirers can be got to 
take up this work without the assistance and oversight of the foreign¬ 
er, as it developes a spirit of self-depeudeuce that is very desirable. 
Some of our churches have been starting into this with more vigor 
as a result of the Christian Endeavor movement, aud the results, 
while not great, are a promise full of assurance. 

If we can keep this matter before the pastors, so that they shall 
show the people clearly that this is a service the Master desires of 
them, I believe the non-readers in our churches can be reduced to a 
minimum consisting almost entirely of the old, blind aud a few of 
the excessively dull. But the habit of Bible study is very deficient 
with many of the Christians who can already read ; what shall be 
done for them ? I will mention four points that seem to me 
essential to the accomplishing of this task :— 

Eirst. The Christian duty aud the great benefit of constant 
study of the Scriptures must be made clear to every one. 

If “every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God ” is as 
necessary to man as bis daily bread, the sooner God’s people learn 
to feed on the word, the sooner they will know the joy aud strength 
of a full, vigorous Christian life. That they do not now have any 
appreciation of this duty is not to be wondered at when we remem¬ 
ber that the Christian Endeavor pledge, with its promise to read the 
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Bible every day, was opposed by some of the pastors as imposing aa 
unnecessary burden ou the people. 

Second. The people must be shown that there is much in 
the Bible that they can understand without the aid of a teacher. 
They are so accustomed to. suppose that they cannot understand the 
Bible that mauy of them in reading simply call the words with 
almost no effort to grasp the meaning. As to methods for over¬ 
coming this I will mention one which has been tried with fair 
results. One of our pastors, in his visits among his people, assigns 
to them some chapters or perhaps a book of the New Testament to 
be studied, and at his next visit he examines them on that and assigns 
another portion. The people are encouraged in the course of their 
study to note parts that they cannot understand and ask the pastor 
about them ou the Sabbath, or when they have opportunity. 

Others may have other plans, and if only they attain the end of 
convincing the ordinary Christians that they can understand much 
of the Bible for themselves much good has been accomplished. 

Third. The Christians must be taught to read the Bible as 
God’s Word, and as a message from God direct to their own soul. 
This task is not easy in China, where those who reverence and even 
worship their own sacred books, seem to feel almost no obligation to 
live in accordance with the purely moral truths they inculcate. The 
sense of moral obligation to obey truth, simply because it is true , is 
weak indeed in this land, where selfishness rules supreme. But the 
converted heathen is a “new creature,” and by proper appeals to his 
new life it can be exercised and developed into strength. A sense 
of personal obligation to obey the Word of God is the root of all 
Christian living. How all-important then that the Christian should 
be led to seek in every parable, every incident, every command of the 
inspired word a lesson or a command for his following in his every¬ 
day life. This consideration presupposes and leads us on to the last. 

Fourth. The Christiau must be taught to read the Bible in 
dependence upon the Holy Spirit to guide him into its meaning and 
make its truths real to his own heart, so that they shall become a part 
his daily life. We come face to face here with one of those iuscruli- 
ble mysteries of our being. How is it possible for a piece of paper 
on which are a few erooked ink-marks to transform the life of a 
man? We need not trouble over the bow; let us accept the simple 
fact as clearly set forth in the Scriptures and abundantly attested 
in the experience of meu, that the Holy Spirit has been commission¬ 
ed for the special work of taking truth, spoken, written or directly 
communicated, and with it awaking and developing the religions 
nature in man. “ He shall guide you iuto all truth ” is Jesus’ pro¬ 
mise concerning the Holy Spirit. And the Apostle John warns 
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against the danger of looking to men alone for religious instruction, 
assuring the Cbristiaus of the all-sufficieDcy of the Great Teacher. 
“ But the anointing which ye have received of Him abidefch in you, 
and ye need not that any man teach you; but as the same anointing 
teacheth you all things, and is truth, and is no lie, and even as it 
hath taught you, ye shall abide in Him.’* Let us as messengers 
from God to this people do all in our power to lead them to the 
Great Teacher and acquaint them with Hitn ; that done we may leave 
them in His care with no fear but that He will work the work of 
God in them. 

When all the Christians are seeking to feed their souls with 
all the inspired Word of God we shall see men who are being per¬ 
fected, thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 

Then shall be fulfilled the prayer of Jesus when about to 
commit His followers to the care of the Father; “sanctify them 
through thy truth; thy word is truth.” 


Easy Wen-li Revision Committee. 


Reply to Bishop Moule by Dr. R. H. Graves, Secretary, Easy Wen-li Committee. 


T&r Y Dear Bishop Moule ;~ 
Recorder, addressed to 


—Your open letter in the May 
me, has been carefully read. As 
the minutiae of Text Criticism are hardly of sufficient general 
interest to occupy much space in the magazine, I regret that you 
have sent the letter for publication, and feel that I am not justified 
in writing any detailed reply. To take no uotice of your letter, 
however, might seem like treating you with disrespect and might 
leave our Committee under the imputation of neglect of duty iu 
the work assigned us by the Shanghai conference. 

I note that your criticisms have no bearing on the work of the 
Easy Wen-li Committee as such, bub refer simply to the Greek 
Text which has been translated. 

We are all aware of your strong attachment to the Textus 
Eeceptus and the Authorized Version, and the influence of Canon 
Cook on your judgment is very apparent. 

It must be remembered (1) that the Board of Revisers and 
their Committee on the Greek text, disclaim the charge of assuming 
“the role of textual critics.’' We claim simply to be a jury of 
men of ordinary judgment, listening to the testimony of experts . 
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We claim, the right, as intelligent men, of examining the evidence 
and stating towards which side, in our judgment, the weight of 
testimony leans. This is just what you do in preferring to adhere to 
the Textus Receptus . 

(2.) Though you “cannot see evidence” of the fact, the 
Committee on the Greek Text did have before them and did carefully 
examine Tischendorf ( editio 8 va, critica majer), Scrivener (3rd 
edition, Camb., 1883) as well as Canon Cook’s work. We also had 
before us, as instructed by the Board, the readings of Lachmann, 
Alford, Tregelles and Westcott and Hort. The results of our in¬ 
vestigation, and the changes recommended to the revisers, were 
printed by the Bible Societies in Shanghai. I regret that you did 
nob see a copy before making your criticisms. By examining it you 
will see the reasons for the readings recommended. 

(3.) The revisers feel that they are acting under the instruction 
of the Board of Revisers, one of which is: “ Resolved, That in order 
to secure harmony in first drafts of translation we give great weight 
to the Revised English Version of the Bible as an interpretation 
of the meaning of the original text.” Another is : “ Resolved, That 
the text underlying the Revised English Version be accepted as a 
provisional basis of translation with the privilege of deviating in 
accordance with the Textus Receptus” (p. 5, Minutes.) 

The Board are almost if not quite unanimous in working along 
these lines, although we know that our judgment differs from 
yours. 

I will not attempt to go through the list of passages criticised, 
fourteen in all; as it would be tedious, I fear, to most of the readers 
of the Recorder. I will simply notice the first two as examples:— 

(1.) In Matt. v. 44 you quote Cook as opposed to the omission 
of “two clauses and a half.” But yon omit to state that his 
judgment is opposed to that of Alford, Tischendorf, Lachmann, 
Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, Gebhart and Meyer, and he has not 
himself published any critical text, as most of these scholars have. 
You have also neglected to state that the Vulgate, Anglo-Saxon, 
Coptic, Frankish and Syriac (Cureton) Versions all omit the clauses, 
as do a number of the Fathers. Tischendorf gives as authorities 
for its omission “ « B 1, 22, 209, al 4 a b ff 1 g li2 > k 1 vg sax fr cop. 
Syrcu. Thphil 3 * 14 Or 4> 324, 329,851 item 788 > 4 > 353 Dial 20 Eusps. 583 
Trint 210 Cypter. al.” Broadus* says: “The clauses omitted from 
this verse in the Rev. Vers, are wanting in the earliest manuscripts 
and versions, and were manifestly borrowed in later copies from Luke 
vi. 27 ff.” 

* Committee ou Matt., p. 121. 
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The modern Canterb. Rev. and Am. Bible Union both omit 
them. So Canon Cook stands almost alone among modern scholars 
in contending for them. 

(2.) As to Matt vi. 1, “ righteousness ” for “ alms,” even the 
conservative Scrivener says (p. 13): “ Hence, cateris paribus, we 
should adopt dikaiosunm rather than eleeosunen in Matt, vi. 1.” 
Your own proposition to the Board of Revisers was that when “ the 
Revised Text of 1881 has the support of Dr. Scrivener” it be 
adopted (p. 2). The change from the Textus lieceptus is founded on 
D, in addition to tne Uncials mentioned in the former passage. Tis- 
chendorf gives four Fathers for “righteousness” against one, Chry¬ 
sostom for “ alms.” I do not find that he says “ all the best Cursives ” 
as quoted by you from Cook. This is hardly a fair translation of al 
pier ( alii plerique ) Perhaps Canon Cook quoted from Bomewhere 
else than Tischendorfs last edition. 

Broadus says : “This (corap. Com. Vers, margin) is the reading 
of the three oldest Uncials that contain the passage (B s, D) of the 
Latin versions (nearly all copies) and Latin Fathers, and is adopted 
by Lach., Tiscb., Treg., W., H. It might easily be altered to the 
word meaning “alms,” partly because that is the subject of v. 2-4, 
and many did not see that v. 1 presented a distinct general precept, 
and partly because the later Jews often used “righteousness” as 
meaning “alms;” that being in their view the foremost righteous¬ 
ness. (Comp, our modern employment of “charity” to denote simply 
alms-giving).” 

“The Revisers’ Greek Text,”* an American work by Rev. 
S. W. Whitney, who is strongly in favour of the Textus Eeceptus , 
takes no notice of these two passages, as it certainly would if there 
were any reason to find fault with the change. 

Both Canon Cook and Dean Burgon show so much animus 
that they do not impress one as men who are iikely to give a calm 
and judicial view of a passage. 

I have neither the time nor the desire to enter into a con¬ 
troversy on the Greek text, nor do I think that the pages of the 
RECORDER are the best place for it. So, if I fail to reply to any 
further articles you may write, I trust you will not feel that I am 
showing you any discourtesy, or that we have any desire to escape 
criticism. 

* Boston, 1892, Silver, Bmdett & Co. 
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§ T may interest some of your readers once more to hear of the 
Tien Tsu Hui. Real progress seems to have been made in the 
west of China, where the young literati are taking the matter 
up more and more, giving to it their names, their time, their money. 
At Chungking after the distribution by the local committee of 
about 10,000 copies of Mr. Chow of Sui-fu’s appeal to the students 
up for examination, there were still several meetings held. After one 
for men only, addressed by Dr. McCartney, dealing with the medical 
aspects of the question in especial with the effects of foot-binding 
on child birth, twelve young men gave in their names as ready 
to join the Society. But after much discussion of the matter it 
seemed thought best in the present condition of the movement, that 
Chinese should form a society apart from foreigners. The result 
of this has been that a young Chujen drew up a declaration with 
regard to foot-binding, which has since been published in the Hsin 
Wen Pao of the 11th April. Ho wrote this at the beginning of a 
book, in which blank spaces were left for 1000 names, and in a very 
few days he had obtained thirty-seven signatures. As he was then 
himself removing to Nan-chuan, and none could be found quite suit¬ 
able to take charge of the book and obtain more signatures, Mr. Mei 
decided to take the book with him and try to obtain more signa¬ 
tures at Nan-chuan, where he has a large class of young men. 
Meanwhile his brother had already removed to Changchow, where 
he also was teaching, and had taken with him some dozen or so of 
Mr. Chow's appeals. And he now wrote up to say the young men 
there wished to reprint this appeal and circulate it themselves in 
that neighbourhood. 

We have heard of many cases, and indeed seen many children, 
who were not to be bound to meet the views of their fathers and 
mothers, people of what we call in England the upper classes. It is 
also very satisfactory to record that the Roman Catholic school at 
Chungking are all unbinding, thus evidently the Missions Etrange- 
rfes, under whose care this school is, must now be teaching their 
young men to wish for brides with natural feet, and we hope that 
the example set by this exclusively French mission may soon be 
followed by other R. C. missions. 

At Kiukiang the American Methodist Episcopal Mission have 
been reprinting Mr. Chow’s appeal at their Mission Press (10,000 
copies) and distributing them amongst the students, partly at Kiu¬ 
kiang, partly at Chinkiang and partly at Nanking. At this latter 
city we understand that the experiment is about, to be tried at the 
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next examinations of placarding the town with Mr. Chow’s appeal 
instead of distributing copies. This is very much in accordance 
with Chinese usage, and has been advised by many of the young 
men of the West as so much more economical. They say, “All 
those to whom you distribute the appeal will not care for it. They 
will then mislay it and not take it to their homes. Those who 
care about the matter, will carry away the appeal in their hearts, 
when once they have read it upon the walls.” Placarding has also 
auother advantage that with the students for examination so many 
friends, retainers and others flock into the city. And these all will 
see the placards. At the same time it would seem well in every case 
that some copies should be distributed to be carried off home and 
further circulated. Mr. Chen Fai-ting, Shipping Manager of the 
China Merchants’ Steamship Company, has had 5000 copies of the 
Sui-fu appeal printed, and sent them to be circulated through his 
native province of Canton. He has also, we understand, called upon 
the various Chinese newspaper editors and-enlisted their sympathies 
in support of the movement. 

The new magazine called Chinese Progress , brought out now 
every ten days for the literati would, we understand, welcome con¬ 
tributions on the subject. If in English these had better perhaps 
be sent through our president, Mrs. Drummond, Bubbling Well 
Road, Shanghai. 

At Kiukiang we had the pleasure of seeing forty bright, 
healthy-lookingChinese girls with nnbonud feet; some never having 
been bound. These were at the A. M. E. M. school, and but for 
want of time the ladies there could have exhibited over 40 Chinese 
women, all with unbound feet. How much of ardent earnest 
persuasion this represents only those who have tried to persuade 
Chinese women to unbind can realise. 

But it is delightful to reflect that each of these women is 
bound to be an apostle in her turn, as no one likes to be permanently 
out of the fashion. And this is the particularly hopeful part of our 
movement. Every young father who refuses to allow his daugh¬ 
ter’s feet to be bound is of necessity eager to win over his friends 
to his way of thinking, so that he may be able to count upon a 
future husband for her. 

To return to Chungking another new attempt was made there 
in inviting Chinese women to compete in making the best possible 
shoe of the future. The shoes were exhibited; none allowed to 
compete'that were less than 5^ Chinese inches long, and all who came 
furnished each with a ticket to give to the shoes he or she admired 
most. This competition requires a good deal of care, otherwise more 
attention is paid to quality of material and beauty ot embroide- 
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ry than to shape. Also it is a little difficult for some people to 
make Chinese women understand the meaning of prizes, and that 
all the shoes will not of necessity be bought. But it is clear that we 
must pay some attention to this question of shoes. Chinese women 
will not be satisfied with shoes just like men. Probably a shoe 
pointed, and a little longer than the natural foot, thus somewhat 
resembling the shoes worn on mutilated feet will please more than 
those round or square toed shoes mostly worn by missionary ladies, 
and which are not really half as comfortable to walk in as shoes 
fitting somewhat closer to the foot, and supporting it somewhat as 
the bandages now do, only without their compression. I had hoped 
to have been able to exhibit some shoes of this kind in Shanghai, 
but the first requisite being that they should be good for walking 
in I have so far only had shoes made to fit myself, and these would 
look so absurd as possible coverings for the dainty slim feet of 
Chinese women that it is impossible to exhibit the shape until some 
have been made to fit individual Chinese women. I must therefore 
with these suggestions upon the subject commend the shoe question 
to the consideration of my fellow-workers. It is possible that where 
missionaries are actively exhorting women to unbind they would 
greatly advance the matter by keeping shoes of different sizes to lend 
out, as some women may shrink from the expense of getting 
shoes of various sizes whilst their feet are gradually regaining the 
shape nature meant for them. 

It has been cheering to hear from Tientsin of the lecture upon 
Foot-binding, delivered by Dr. Kin to military students, of which 
probably there has been some further notice in your columns. 
We note also with much pleasure what progress has been made at 
Ningpo and Swatow by missionary workers. At Chungking the 
A. M. E. M. has passed a Resolution that foot-binding should be con¬ 
demned from the pulpit three or four times in the year, whilst at 
go-ahead Sni-fu the American Baptist Missionary Union has made 
unbinding compulsory for its converts. 

We are also rejoiced to hear from Peking once more that Colonel 
Denby is using all his influence to induce the Tsnng-li YamSn to 
present to the Emperor and Empress the foreign women’s memorial 
on the subject. Thus from East and West and North and South 
many a little blow is being aimed at the tottering rotten branch of 
this cruel and degrading custom. Another blow 1 and another ! all 
together! And the women of China will soon be freed from their 
life-long torture. May God grant us to see the day when a little 
child weeping over its bound feet shall be a sight unknown. In 
His hands are the hearts of men. 

Ai.icia Little, 

Organizing Secretary, Tien Tsu tluu 
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Translation of an Appeal against Foot-binding. 

BY A SI-CHOAN GRADUATE. 

§ F crimes there is none greater than to disobey the prince and 
the sages. Of afflictions none is more painful than to break 
or rupture sinews and bones. Be he but the veriest boor yet 
he knows this much how much more the wise and scholarly will, as 
the only spirit that accords with their own self-respect, venerate 
the Imperial statutes and the sages’ words. 

As to this one matter of our Chinese girls being foot-bound 
there is great difficulty in clearly explaining its reasons or origin. 

Examining various traditions we put it down as a near date 
to T‘ang, if giving it a distant date, to the Shang or Cheo dynasties. 
However it be, as the result, it continues to this day. But with 
the establishment of the present dynasty a decree prohibitory of 
foot-binding was put forth ; but our times are stupidly and perverse¬ 
ly ungrateful and very hard to teach and influence ; so that, though 
for more than two centuries they have benefited by the bounty 
and kindness of the reigning house, they have been quite content iu 
the matter of foot-binding to go on in a course of deliberate disobe¬ 
dience to the princely instructions. 

Besides this the body being transmitted from parents, can you 
dare to injure it F if you read the books of our sages how will you 
show your reverence for their teaching P 

At the present the feet of girls of a few years, are firmly and 
closely hound, impeding the circulation and often causing the feet 
to become diseased and broken, besides leading to wasting and 
shrinking. How can we describe such injurious principles better 
than by speaking of them as a crime against our priuce and our 
sages and a dishonour to our progenitors. 

In accordance with the teachings of the state the Manchus, 
the Mongols and the Chinese bannermen do not bind feet, and 
from the first have avoided such a blot on their honour. At the 
present time Chih-li and the two Kuangs, owing to the ravages 
oE soldiery, have partly learnt to know the evil of foot-binding, 
and are partially free from it. To speak of our Si-chuan we have 
such places as Pong-cheo, Hong-fa, Kia-kiang, etc., in which the 
influence of former wise teachers has effected a change from the small 
to the natural foot. The past and present are nob very dissimilar, 
but men of the old stamp are hard to find at the present. 

Then the other countries in general are entirely without such a 
custom; from the beginning there is our country alone, whose people 
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have been so foolish as to court willingly such a sea of bitterness. 
The parents instead of imparting instruction to the minds of their 
daughters, in accordance with the principles of womanly virtue and 
obedience, are only concerned about following up this evil practice 
and binding up their feet, so disregarding the Imperial teachings as 
well as being in discord with the wishes of the sages. 

Will you not consider that even be the foot of a harlot ever 
so small bound yet she will find no admittance to the home of the 
true gentleman, how then can there be any real connection between 
the distinctions of nobility and meanness and the size of tho feet ? 

Moreover, whilst the state for the punishment of murderers 
inflicts the various forms of capital punishment yet though the crime 
be great, if there be the least reason in palliation, the sentence is 
remitted to banishment and such like, we do not hear of its maim¬ 
ing the limbs or body; whilst the state thus shows magnanimity in 
dealing with its criminals, yet amongst ordinary people in the case 
of fights, resulting in maiming, the state has regular modes of 
punishment, but now in the rearing of girl-children there is a deli¬ 
berate crushing, maimiug and ruining of the feet, followed by pain 
and crying, which are only disregarded ; surely this looks like cruelty 
though they may regard themselves meanwhile as capable of love. 

What then is the great sin and crime of helpless little girls 
that they should be caused to suffer pain and misery a hundred-fold 
worse than the bambooing of a highway robber ? Moreover, the 
injury inflicted by the beating iu his case, can be before long re¬ 
paired, but your daughter suffers a life-long injury and positively 
cannot be restored to the original state. 

If there be iu us auy feeling of love for our daughters this 
surely cannot be what we desire. 

But perhaps some one will say, “ My ancestors have handed this 
down, and to alter it now would be an insult to one’s forefathers.” 
Do you not know that if you bring ancestors into the question there 
are very many traits of generosity and benevolence to which their 
posterity cannot come anywhere near in imitation, and then just 
to think that iu regard to this one point you can, whilst inflicting 
injury on an innocent little girl, pride yourself on keeping up the 
connection with the manners and example of the ancients 1 This 
surely is doltish and detestable iu the extreme. Just to think of the 
man with a proud, cynical spirit, talking about expediency, whilst 
he can stand by and willingly see the little girl who has been reared 
at bis knees crying in pain, as though she would cry her senses 
away. 

Think of it quickly man ! and can you but despise yourself ? 

Another point of view from which this practice of foot-binding 
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is contemned is the misery entailed in the event of insurrection 
an &, war. 

Where is the hope of escape ? What can be looked for but 
that fathers and husbands will be leaviug daughters and wives and 
fleeing for their own lives, knowing that their women and girls are 
left to captivity, with such alternatives as preserving their honour 
by suicide, leaping from precipices, or jumping into wells, or 
perchance saving their lives at the shameful loss of their virtue. 
What can we say of all these calamities and awful sorrows, but 
that the sin of it all lies at the parents’ doors. Oh for wise and 
enlightened men who will take mutual counsel and see that were 
the unbound feet to prevail the result would be that our daughters 
might dwell in peace, and in the event of calamitous times they 
might arm themselves for defence, and if there arise a sudden night 
alarm see how they might even carry their elder women and escape. 
Beyond this we might even have our women armed and resisting the 
invaders of their country, a terror to lawless brigands. Thus might 
they both preserve their own honour and fulfil the duties of the 
loyal and the filial, come peace or strife. Then again we might have 
many an instance in which the deficiencies of a weak man might be 
made up by a strong and comely wife. 

Are such things as these not to be desired ? 

But the more deep-seated the disease the harder is the return 
to health. The first step is, to begin in our own immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood in the arranging of marriage contracts, to secure an 
agreement exclusive of foot-binding. If all will unite their strength 
the start will be easy. 

Every family has some daughters. Reflect constantly on the 
teaching of the virtuous and wise who have opened up the way for 
us; let the fathers restraiu their sons that they may not, for the 
•sake of evil custom, despise or revile their wives on the score of 
unbound feet. 

Consider this that if you now in taking the daughter of an¬ 
other into your family, in her regard despise a natural unbound 
foot, some other day, your daughter taken into another family, will 
of course be treated in the same way. Who is not a parent P Who 
has not a daughter? If we will mutually emulate each other in 
binding, then indeed reform is impossible. Let the day of calamity 
and shame eome, then you who in past days have injured another’s 
daughter, may yet reflect that that round lump of a foot is not such 
a fine thing after all, and you will find eventually that you have 
injured your own daughter, and you will come to this conclusion 
with tears and bitter remorse, when these are all of no avail to 
effect escape. Consider this too that in the event of the advent of 
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such calamities it is upon the wealthy families that first falls the 
awful stress, for their women and girls are used only to lives of ease 
and leisure, and cannot ruu away. What can they do when such a 
day comes but sit still and perish, whilst they see those of the 
unbound feet even carrying belongings and seizing weapons and 
away in speedy flight, without the sorrows of mutual partings, or 
the pains of death. 

Is there not an abyss of contrast between the two conditions ? 
Or again our women might be skilled in the use of weapons, and so 
in times of insurrection or pillage might stand side by side with the 
men for the defence of the peace and for the avertiug of peril; happy 
would it be indeed if it were so. 

“But,” says some stupid fellow, “all this talk about protection 
and safety is just taking care for the women, and doesn’t take the 
men into the account.” Fool! do you not know that from ancient 
times until now there have been all along instances of highest 
officers, who were not able themselves to protect their own wives, 
e. g the pitiful story of Seo Tsi-shan and Yuin-chu. 

Moreover, it is not the women only on whom the miseries of 
foot-binding fall, but on the men also, and how ? you Bay. 

Before the rebels could arrive the male folk could make good 
their escape, but then there are the wives and the daughters, and 
they cannot go and leave them to fall into the shameful hands of 
other men, so what can they do but indulge the faint hope of 
Heaven’s special protection, or of a turn in the state of affairs, and 
while they thus hope the robbers are even now upon them and their 
women are already given over to the shame, and then when they 
themselves would escape it is too late, and lives and homes are 
sacrificed and ruined. 

Woe 1 woe ! where is there woe like this ? 

So we see that the pains and penalties of foot-binding which 
just fall upon the daughters while the males escape, eventually 
revert in all their force upon the men themselves. 

Our hope is that all true men will combine in striving for the 
promotion of true wisdom, and no longer persist in this degenerate 
folly, this will be a pleasure. At present events of war and its 
accompaniments are not at an end. Foreign women are all large-, 
footed, and are strong and able to practice military arts. Our own 
country women are mostly bound-footed, and to get on their clothes 
is almost as much as they have strength for, while their skill 
extends to the decorating of their persons at the expense of their 
strength and with an entail of self-inflicted disease. 

We literary men are of no use to our generation except it be 
to point out what is useful to meu, hence this tract, which may help 
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to instil loyalty and check the wrong. Our province is a thickly 
peopled one; many are the destitute, great are the sorrows; who will 
find a way of relief P You who think of the public good what have 
you to say ?—Appeal by Chao Tsen-tseh. 

Supplementary Appeal. 

Can it be that it is really the desire of tender parents’ hearts 
that such a painful custom as this is which plunges innocent girls 
into such wretchedness should be perpetuated? Surely not. But it 
seems as though there were no alternative for China ; so parents 
continue to bear it, and by this love-destroying method seek as by a 
devious way to fulfil love’s duties, notwithstanding that it is 
contrary to nature’s harmony and au offeuce against the principles 
of natural life and development, as well as destructive to the 
cultivation of useful arts and conducive to proud and indolent 
manners. Considering this matter from first to last surely here we 
have reached au extremity indeed. 

The present dynasty in its rise with a wisdom and parental 
regard for its subjects unsurpassed iu all former times, issued an 
edict against this custom, but the stupid people were too confirmed 
in their ways to be affected by it, and willingly court shame and 
ruin while they directly disregard the Imperial will. 

And so for 200 and more years have they just trodden the 
same path as though quite unconscious of anything amiss in so 
doing. This being the case what can a few men do? Can they 
proclaim the wroDg from house to house and door to door p 

Albeit every time she sees her little girl going along limping 
and crying the mother laments and weeps inwardly, and while on 
one hand she persists in biudiug still more with heatings and 
threats, yet all the while she herself suffers inward agonies and 
heart readings. Still more perilous is the condition of things in the 
event of war or rebellion—see them, then, painfully struggling to 
escape, only to sink as in deep mire and almost without exception 
to fall a prey to outrage at lawless hands. At such times how the 
roads are filled with cries of despair, and how many are the 
unavailing desires there that it might have been otherwise, or that 
good times might come again. 

But nevertheless could there but be a few families of the literati 
and aristocracy to lead the way in this, surely it would not be but 
that many of the common folk would follow the lead. 

The worthy Mr. Chao has with ability set himself to the over¬ 
throw of this evil custom and the exposure of its error. This 
appeal he makes with much persuasiveness and intensity, as if with 
10,000 voices he would plead, and we can but hope that the wise 
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and enlightened will give it their fullest and deepest consideration, 
seeking to expound it in their turn, applying its teachings to the 
arrangements of marriages and the enjoining of the women not to 
practice the evil art. Thus may the accumulated disease of 1000 
years be overcome by degrees and the change for the better spread 
iu ever enlarging circles of influence, until the whole nation is 
affected. Will it not indeed be a joy and gladness ? 

Signed by five persons, and followed by a further endorse¬ 
ment as follows :— 

The custom among the women of China of foot-binding arose 
in the Nan T'ang dynasty, and iu its beginnings was nob carried 
beyond a slight degree of compression by bandaging, not to the 
three-inch rounded mass, but stopping at the six-inch foot. 

But gradually the evil grew and developed, as the “Golden 
Lily,” when three inches, was not accounted small, and until breaking 
and maiming were needed to attain the ideal beauty at the expense 
of untold suffering and misery. Can it be that such a custom 
of oppression could go on for 1000 generations unchallenged by 
thoughtful men ? Were all so infatuated with vice as to be 
unable to protest? It cannot be so. But the fact is that the 
seriously-minded viewed it as a custom of wholesome restraint, 
ensuring the weakness of women and preventing them gadding 
about. How utterly opposed to nature such a view, and for¬ 
sooth what is the great sin of the women ? that they must be of 
necessity consigned bo ceaseless pain and suffering. 

And how vain to discuss woman's virtues and faults on the 
ground of bodily strength or weakness. The only outcome is rather 
to insure women becoming skilled in vain and wantou arts, so that 
the rich cannot move without being propped up, and the poor can 
with difficulty fulfil any useful occupation. Alas! nothing but in¬ 
jury and harm has come of it. 

Western women are more truly as Heaven ordained fit compeers 
of their husbands in strength, skill and ability, whilst owing to 
foot-binding our women are utterly iujured, and their proper 
development repressed, so that they know little outside their 
own homes. Indeed for all practical purposes our people are really 
0D ]y as if 10 were 5, as far as efficiency goes. How can this be 
other than a great national weakness ? There are at present some of 
the Western women who are moved with pity for the sufferings of 
their kiud in the matter of foot-binding, and are seeking with most 
benevolent intentions to exhort against and save from this evil, 
but how inveterate is the disease ! and it seems as if one might 
exhort till tongue failed and lips were parched without result. 
It seems as if for so universal a refractoriness nothing but coercion 
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would avail to effect a change. There wag none of this foot-binding 
before the San T‘ai, and over five continents it is entirely absent; 
how evident that it is just a matter pandering to a taste that is 
utterly opposed to all that is reasonable. Let but a few families 
and clans of noble rank cease to follow the fashion, aud before many 
years elapse we shall see the movement spread uutil the masses of 
onr people are rescued from the depths of this misery. 

Happy consummation ! However lot it be born in mind that 
simply to exhort the women will not avail unless at the same time 
the men are persuaded to more noble and generous views that will 
cause them to cease regarding this fashion as a thing of beauty and 
a sine qua non in the choice of wives, then withal it will be indeed 
no easy matter to make any headway. But if the men cease to 
desire it those who are rearing daughters will surely be only too 
pleased to spare the girls from the suffering. Happy release to the 
daughters of our generation. 

Mr. Chao has written the foregoing appeal, and our unworthy 
comments are but to direct attention to his able production. 

Signed by five other persons. 


C&uraikrnal jkparfmmf. 

Rev. John C. Ferguson, Editor . 

Published in the interests of the “Educational Association of China.’' 

Chinese Education—Past, Present, and Future . 

Read before the Teachers’ Association of California by John Fryer, LL TJ., at the 
Annual General Session held at San Jose, Dee. 23rd to 28th, 1897. 

S HOSE of you who take an interest in Oriental affairs are well 
aware that within the last quarter of a century the Chinese 
have become a factor of no small importance in the affairs of 
the civilized world ; and this importance is growing rapidly even 
before our eyes. The “Chiuese question” is now more than a 
national one. It has already become international. Ere the 20th 
century has fairly commenced it will doubtless be one of the most 
pressing and burning questions for public discussion. What to do 
with China and the Chinese will be the great problem that must 
engross the attention of the whole political world. How to uplifit 
so vast a portion of the human race will soon engage the sympathy 
and tax the energy of our greatest philanthropists, and especially 
of those interested in educational pursuits. 
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The late war between Obina and Japan, and more recently the 
visit of Li Huug-chang to this country, during his voyage round 
the world, have done much to awaken a new and deepening interest 
among us respecting those teeming millions of China. Our leading 
journalists have vied with one another in publishing much valuable 
information respecting her history and present condition. They 
have called attention to her enormous latent natural resources, only 
awaiting the employment of Western methods and Western capital 
to start them into life and activity. They have given interesting, if 
not altogether accurate, sketches of her constitution and govern¬ 
ment, her literature, her manners and customs, and the other chief 
features of her social condition. 

But among the wide range of subjects connected with the 
“Celestial Empire,” the topic which your committee has suggested 
for consideration this morning is perhaps better fitted than any 
other to serve as a key to the entire situation. If judiciously 
treated it is well calculated to give you a right understanding of the 
causes of the past arrested civilization and of the present fossilized 
condition of the Mongolian race. It should explain the origin of 
many of the interesting peculiarities of the national mind and 
character. It should enable you to see for yourselves how the 
present critical condition of China is, to a very great extent, the 
direct result of the extraordinary and unique system of education 
she has pursued on such a grand scale, and with such elaborate 
detail, for so many ages—all with the one object of the competitive 
government examinations. At the same time you ought to see that 
her future progress will greatly depend on the thoroughness and 
promptness with which she eliminates whatever in her past system is 
incompatible with, or contrary to, modern progress and civilization. 

It is not difficult to diagnose that China needs something more 
than mere reform. She wants almost a new creation ; and this 
unpleasant fact is being thrust upon her notice so strongly that she 
is just now beginning to realize it. She has already been making 
efforts to meet the difficulty, though on far too small a scale for 
such an enormous population, and not always in the right direction. 
What she really requires is a large army of foreign educators—all 
thoroughly good and practical men and women—to be spread 
throughout the whole of her eighteen provinces and her dependen¬ 
cies. Yes, she wants a foreign university in each provincial capital, 
a college in every county, a high school in each district, and a good 
common school and kindergarten in every town, village and 
hamlet. She needs at the same time to send large numbers of the 
flower of her sons and daughters to Europe and America, to see and 
learn thoroughly for themselves what our modern civilization really 
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means. These, on their return, would of course prove valuable 
teachers for their fellow-countrymen. 

Do you not think this is a pretty large order ? Yet nothing 
short of this will effectually rescue China from her present ignorance 
and danger, so as to give her au equal and honorable place among 
the nations of the earth. In all this she would only be imitating her 
sprightlier and more successful neighbor Japan. 

Do you now ask how all this will affect you , or what personal 
interest you have in Chinese education ? You can see for your¬ 
selves, by a glance at the map, that the nearest state to China in the 
whole Union is California. Here, too, a far greater number of 
Chinese have naturally congregated, for many years past, than in 
any other state. To California, therefore, China ought, as a matter 
of course, to look in the very first place, for educational help ; and 
she certainly would do so if she had the least encouragement. 
There is already beginning to be a demand for competent teachers 
of English among the better classes in China, and these are well 
paid and well treated. Even the highest officials are beginning to 
engage private tutors of Western languages and sciences for their 
children. As the country rapidly opeus up, there ought soon to be 
a favorable opening in China for every teacher in this State who 
wants to see something of the world, and desires to better his con¬ 
dition and prospects, while he is doiug something towards the noble 
work of uplifting that large portion of humanity. It stands to reason 
that those who acquire a knowledge of the language and literature 
beforehand will have a great advantage over those who do not. 

Look again at the map and notice how California is situated 
right in the great central line of communication between the Eastern 
and Western Hemispheres. Do you notice that in proportion as China 
opens up to Western civilization California is destined to become 
the focus towards which the lines of commercial and manufacturing 
enterprise must necessarily converge ? Can this Golden State afford 
to lose the large share of the various advantages which, from her posi¬ 
tion, she ought naturally to derive from friendly intercourse with her 
near neighbor? And will there not be duties to perform in return 
for these advantages ? I fully believe that California will change her 
policy in the very near future, and seek to encourage rather than 
exclude the law-abiding and industrious Celestial; and particularly so 
when he wants a home within her border, where he can live in peace 
and enjoyment and obtain educational advantages, either through 
private instructors or through our public schools and colleges. 
Especially ought he to be encouraged and welcomed when he begius 
to become more enlightened aud thoroughly capable of performing 
the duties and of enjoying the privileges of American citizenship. 
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From these points of view I think you will acknowledge that 
the California Teachers’ Institute cannot help, sooner or later, either 
through some of its individual members, or as a whole body, having 
to face some phases at least of this interesting and responsible pro¬ 
blem of Chinese education. The importance, therefore, of your early 
and careful consideration of some of its chief features will, I trust, 
commend itself to your judgment. 

Let us now, in the first place, take a hasty glance at the system 
of education in China as it has existed through past ages, and is still 
working in full force at the present time, side by side with the many 
praiseworthy attempts to introduce our modern methods and learn¬ 
ing. Its sole object is to prepare candidates for the competitive 
government examinations. These consist mainly in writing win 
chang , or essays, on ethical or political subjects selected from the 
classics. Successive dynasties have modified the manner of conduct¬ 
ing these examinations, but the nominal purpose is the same, viz.: 
to select the most suitable men for official positions. Whether rich 
or poor, every student is educated with the one idea ever before 
him, that he may be able some day to pass his examinations, obtain 
his degrees, and become eligible for official rank and emolument. 
Even the raggedest urchin in the village, who is sent to the poorest 
school to be kept out of mischief, has no other curriculum or aim 
than the son of the wealthiest merchant or official who aspires to the 
very highest positions in the empire. There is no learning for learn¬ 
ing’s sake. Education is the means to an end, and that end is the 
enriching and advancement of the student and his family in the 
quickest manner possible. 

A natural consequence of this one-sided system is to impart a 
uniform stamp upon every educated Chinese. It is like the use of 
one of their engraved wooden blocks from which their books are 
printed. Every successive sheet of paper applied to the inked surface 
must necessarily bring away the samo impression whatever may have 
been the quality of the paper used. This uniformity has extended 
into every department of social life, and always strikes the attention 
of a visitor to China. After a time it grows monotonous—painfully 
monotonous—so that one sighs for a little variety. 

Here let me say just a word about teachers. There are, of 
course, no normal colleges or courses of instruction in pedagogy in 
China. The system being the same all over the empire, any one 
who has sufficient scholarship can at once commence to teach just in 
the same way in which he has himself been taught. But this kind 
of teaching in Chinese schools or families is, as a rule, such mono¬ 
tonous drudgery that no one will undertake it except as a last resort. 
Hence students who have failed repeatedly at their examinations, 
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and have nsed np all their resources, are usually the only ones 
who will be willing to open a school, or to engage themselves as 
private tutors. Now and then one is found who teaches from the 
mere love of teaching, whose methods are so based on common 
sense principles as to work successfully and attract numbers of 
scholars, far and near. But these are the exceptions. The students 
follow in the paths trodden by their ancestors for a hundred genera¬ 
tions, and which, instead of being well beaten and smoothed by 
such constant use, are just as rough and thorny as they were in 
bygone ages. 

In the study of the Chinese classics the student at first ouly 
learns the forms and sounds of the characters, but is not given the 
faintest idea of their meaning. Hence you can see how extremely 
dull and dispiriting are the weary years of labour at this stage. 
It is one perpetual strain on the memory, and exercises no other 
faculty. How should we like to be compelled, in our earliest 
school days, to commit the whole of our Greek and Latin classics to 
memory without understanding a single word of the meaning ? 
Yet. this system has its advantages, and serves to engrave indelibly 
on the mind, at its most plastic and manageable period, the text 
of the classics which are to be afterwards the literary stock-in-trade 
of the advanced student. There is a certain amount of wisdom 
in this method, for if not learned at such an early age these classics 
would in all probability never be .thoroughly learned at all ; and 
the beautiful style and wonderfully clear, terse, crisp sentences 
which distinguish ordinary Chinese literary productions could hard¬ 
ly be obtained in any other way. I believe onr modern systems 
of literary education in Europe and America would be vastly im¬ 
proved by reqnirug onr children to commit to memory many long 
passages from onr best authors, if not whole chapters. 

Fear is the motive continually brought to bear on the mind 
of the Chinese scholar, and especially by the lazy, time-serving 
school master. The penalty for failure at lessons is very often 
severe; the argument, a posteriori , having occasionally to be 
applied to refractory pupils before they are thoroughly subdued. 
This stern discipline and implicit obedience prepare the youthful 
student’s mind in a wonderful manner for the hardships he must 
undergo iu every stage of official life, when he has to submit with 
perfectly good grace to the domineering commands of his superiors. 
China is a paradise for American school teachers when they engage 
in educational work there. From my long experience and observa¬ 
tion I can assure you that Chinese scholars in China are the most 
docile, industrious and well behaved I have ever seen. They seem 
greatly to enjoy our Western systems of teaching and school 
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management in contrast with their own. Flay gronnds are ont 
of the question, for play is uuscholarly and undignified. Hence, 
not only when in school, but going and coming, the utmost gravity 
and decorum are observed. The nails of the left hand are allowed 
to grow as long as they will, so that active exercise of any kind 
is impossible, Some lads show finger nails of an inch to three or 
four inches in length, of which they are very proud. The school 
hours are generally from sunrise to sunset, except in the longest 
days. Even at night lads are expected to continue their studies 
aloue by lamp-light, and to keep awake till a late hour at their 
.work. In short, the typical student soou becomes a mere literary 
machine, with a prodigious memory, but with about as much 
original thought as a phonograph or a type-writer. 

We have not time to follow the student through the details 
of the various stages of his work. Not only has he to commit the 
classics to memory, but also the commentaries, which are far more 
bulky than the text themselves. Then come the explanation of 
the classics by which light is let into his bewildered brain, the 
art of essay writing in which the classics come into use, and the 
making of poetry. Thus equipped the student enters the Examina¬ 
tion Hall for his first attempt. The first, second and third degrees 
being passed successfully, the fiual test has to be made in the 
Imperial palace before the Emperor in person. This takes place 
once in three years, the first nafne being selected as the “ ChVang- 
yneu” or senior wrangler. This lucky candidate represents the 
best out of the many millions of students who have toiled perhaps 
for many long years for this highest proof of literary excellence. 
But let ns ask him what he really knows that is worth knowing. 
In the history and antiquated and modern literature of his country 
he is a consummate master. The most elegant and refined ex¬ 
pressions flow freely from his pen. It is seldom that any of our 
colleges or universities graduate a man whose literary ability in 
essay-writing and poetry-making in English can equal, much less 
surpass, that of a “ UlTwang-yueu ” in classical Chinese. But 
let ns examine him on such general knowledge as a boy of twelve 
years of age in any public school in California ought to have at 
his fingers 5 ends. Our learned graduate will he simply nowhere. 
His notions on geography, zoology, general physics, the arts and 
manufactures, and a host of other subjects, even connected only 
with his own country, will he as vague as they are ridiculous. Of 
things outside of the little world in which his literary labours have 
been carried on, his mind is in utter darkness. If time permitted 
I could talk to yon by the hour on the absurd notions I have heard 
expressed by some of these very learned persons. Yet it is supposed 
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that such men are eminently qualified for any position, even up 
to the highest and most responsible offices in the State. If they go 
the rig-lit way, or rather the usual way, to work, they soon find 
themselves in lucrative and honorable positions. 

Now you man easily see that while China is at peace within 
herself, and with the outside w-orld, such a man might perhaps 
be able to manage the duties of a high office with satisfaction 
to himself, to those under him, and to his superiors. But let 
internal troubles or difficulties with foreign powers arise, aud theu 
his dense ignorance will begin to be displayed. He is a mere tool 
in the hands of anyone who knows or pretends to know anything. 
Mistake follows mistake, till he has driven his government to 
the verge of war or destruction before he is suddenly disgraced, 
and perhaps politely requested to commit suicide. This system 
of education has proved itself over and over again to be utterly 
rotten and useless for the exigencies of modern times. What China 
now wants is a new system of education, with up-to-date men 
taught in all the various learned professions, and not mere literary 
machines for governmental purposes. The various grades of of¬ 
ficials, from the lowest to the highest, arc all supposed to have beeu 
educated aud prepared along the same lines as I have briefly 
sketched for you, the only difference being in the length of time 
devoted to study and the degrees obtained. It must not be supposed, 
however, that all officials are eminent literary men. Mere degrees 
of rank, as well as lucrative offices, can be purchased at fixed 
prices, irrespective of literary qualifications; and this is at the bottom 
of the weakness of China quite as much as the defective system of 
education. 

(To be concluded). 


Notes and Items. 

MEETING OF THE EXECOTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CHINA. 

The Committee met at McTyeire Home, April 30, 

Committee at ® P ,m ‘ P resent: R ev - A. P. Parker, D.D., Chair- 

Minutes. man, Rev ‘ F. L. Hawks Pott, Rev. Paul Kranss, Miss L. 

A. Haygood and the Secretary. The meeting was opened 
with prayer by Mr. Siisby. The Minutes of last meeting were read, 
corrected and approved. 

Dr. Parker reported that he had ordered of W. aud A. K. John¬ 
stone 525 wall charts and 50 maps. He reported that the following 
reprints had also been ordered :— 
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Two hundred copies, each, of Mental Philosophy, Elements of 
Geology, History of England, History of Russia, and Butler’s Analogy. 
Two hundred copies, each, of the following hand-books 

Hydrostatics, Heat, Light, Mineralogy, Anatomy, Botany. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. Pott, was adopted:— 
Resolved , That during the interim between meetings of the 
Executive Committee, the Chairman and Secretary are authorized 
to order the reprinting of the books published by the Association 
when there is urgent necessity. 

The Treasurer reported for the year ending April 1897 :— 

Dr. 

To Balance reported at Triennial Meeting ... $1640.25 

,, Presbyterian Mission Press for sale of Books— 

March, 1895, to September, 1896 ... 960.23 

September, 1896, to February, 1897 ... 1895.39 

,, Membership Fees and Annual Dues ... 173.00 


Cr. 

$4668.87 

By General Editor 

2051.50 

„ Postage and Stamps . 

5.12 

„ Stationery ... 

62.65 

„ Printing . 

867.24 

,, Mounting Maps ... .... 

145.29 

„ Binding . 

36.25 

„ Advertisement . 

2.50 

„ Insurance 

17.12 

„ Expenses connected with Public Meeting... 

18.00 

„ Balance on hand 

1463.20 

$4668.87 


The Treasurer’s Report was accepted, and the General Editor re¬ 
quested to audit it. 

Mrs. Parker’s work on Map Drawing having been approved by 
the Publication Committee, it was ordered that an edition of 500 
be printed. 

The first edition of Mrs. Parker’s Zoology having been exhaust¬ 
ed it was ordered to print a new stereotyped edition of 500 copies, 
and that 1000 copies of the illustrations be lithographed. 

Rev. J. C. Ferguson’s proposition to purchase 200 or 300 
copies of his Chemistry and place on our catalogue, was before the 
Committee. It was decided that the Executive Committee has no 
authority to accept any books which have not previously been ap¬ 
proved by the Publication Committee. 
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The following Resolutions were adopted :— 

Resolved, That the General Editor be requested to prepare a 
list of our more important publications and hare it circulated in the 
Recorder three times a year. 

Resolved , That the General Editor be authorized to advertise 
our principal publications in the Chinese papers. 

Resolved , That the Reports of the General Editor, Treasurer and 
Secretary for the past year, be printed in the Recorder, and that 
150 copies be printed for circulation among the members of the 
Association. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

A. P. Parker, 
Chairman. 

J. A. Silsby, 

- Secretary. 

We have received the following short communication 
ROn tfon Za " f rom ^ ev ‘ ® eor 8 e Packer, of the Inland Mission, concern¬ 
ing the proper rendering of sounds “During 20 years I 
have meditated on Chinese syllables and their representation in 
writing. There are a few faults common to all systems which must 
be corrected before a uniform system can be constructed. (1). 0, or 
K.—Cicero, mispronounced sisero, has been re-spelled kikero, that is, 
the English changed the sound of c to s and classicists Greecised 
by using k for the spelling of a Roman name. Kirk-j-sibilant sb, 
has been mis-written church. It should have been Kshirksh. Ch is a 
double guttural and not a guttural + a sibilant. Writers on pho¬ 
netics take for granted that ch is a scientific representation of the 
sound heard at the beginning and end of the wurd church; on the 
contrary it is only one of the thousand anomalies and absurdities of 
modern English ortho (!) graphy. A Roman would write ci„ cshi. 
A Greek would write ki, kshi,—not ki, chi. (2). The commixture of 
dentals and gutturals. Cousulters of dictionaries must often have 
been puzzled when hearing two natives pronounce the same word 
with allied sibilants s and sh to find different initial consonants used. 
Tsang, chaug ; IVi, ch‘i. It should be patent to all that the proper 
spelling is Tsang, Tshaug ; IVl, Tsh c i. The necessity for attending 
to this consistency will be obvious should the older sounds, e.g., 
Tang, as H 4b a doublet Tang-tshong, be heard still in some 
dialect. This as to cousonants. There is no form for the Nanking 
sound of ‘awe/ ‘or’ in ; ‘erh/ ‘ ri’ are not good representations 
of a pure vowel er, ir, ur. If these congruities can be adjusted we 
shall be on the road to write consistently. I would recommend to 
Phoneticists Hunt’s Universal Syllabaries, whence I have taken the 
forms o and a.” 
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Corrcsptmtrenxe. 


ESSAYS ON THE SABBATH. 

To the Editor of 

“ The Chinese Recorder." 
Dear Sir : On page 235 of the 
May Recorder Mr. Rudland offers 
a set of prizes for essays in Chinese 
on the Christian Sabbath. He de¬ 
sires me to give notice that the es¬ 
says should not bear the name 
of the writer, but only a motto, 
or other distinguishing mark, and 
should be accompanied by an enve¬ 
lope having the same motto or mark 
on tho outside, and enclosing the 
writer’s name and address. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ningpo. J. R. Goddard. 


A PLEA FOR THE ROMANIZED. 

To the Editor of 

“ The Chinese Recorder.” 

Tai-nan fu, Formosa, Ilth June, 1897. 
Dear Sir: About a fortnight ago at 
one of our stations, 60 miles inland, 
I baptized a man 60 years of age. 
He began to come to worship when 
he was 58, began the study of the 
alphabet when he was 59, and at 
60 years of age, when he was ad¬ 
mitted to the Church, was able to 
read to me, from our large print 
Gospel of Mark. 

A few months ago, on the Pesca¬ 
dores, Mr. Ferguson, of our Mission, 
baptized a man 61 years old, who 
also was able to read the Bible in 
the Romanized Vernacular. He 
had been coming to Church for a 
number of years, but only within 
the last 2 or 3 years had he given 
his attention to reading. 

Neither of these men, I may say, 
had had any intercourse with for¬ 
eigners previous to their application 
for baptism. They have learned to 
read simply in the course of the ordi¬ 
nary Church work at our stations. 

We sometimes still hear the 
question asked, How shall we 


bring the Bible and religious litera¬ 
ture within the reach of all our 
Christians, educated or uneducated, 
men, women and children ? To some 
of us it seems rather late in the 
day to be still asking the question, 
seeing that the problem has been 
practically solved already. Better 
set to and teach. 

Yours faithfully, 

Thomas Barclay. 


“ METHODS OF MISSION WORK.” 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : In the January number 
of the Recorder of this year there 
is a reference to Dr. Nevius’ “ Me¬ 
thods of Mission Work,” which I 
regret to have left so long unnotic¬ 
ed. I am sorry if I failed to give in 
my husband’s memoir “information 
which might with good reason have 
been looked for in his biography.” 
But I cannot offer as an excuse the 
fact to which you kindly attribute 
it; that “ the book was written in 
the United States, where exact and 
full information was not at hand.” 
The defect, if such it must be con¬ 
sidered, was due to what was per¬ 
haps my “lack of judgment;” it 
not appearing to me desirable, even 
if it were possible, to attempt to 
give in the short story of my hus¬ 
band’s life the actual results of 
that life, nor the sequel to it. 

Will you allow me to say a few 
words about the “Methods of Mis¬ 
sion Work ” of which you speak so 
kindly ; though I think not quite 
justly in one or two respects. As 
you say that little book was “a 
practical attempt to meet a practic¬ 
al difficulty.” But Dr. Nevius, in 
writing it, by no means considered 
himself to have exhausted the sub¬ 
ject, or to have reached what must 
be to all time, and in every place, 
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the best method of work for every 
individual, lb is not strange that 
you “ were impressed by the con¬ 
viction that the methods here out¬ 
lined by no means cover the whole 
field.” Dr. Nevius certainly never 
supposed it did. He was a student of 
“ missionary methods ” and an ex¬ 
perimenter to the last. It was his 
intention to visit other mission 
lands in the hope of gaining further 
light and help ; and, had he lived, 
he would have tried to make his 
methods less defective, and also 
more helpful to others. Still he 
fully believed that he was working 
in the right direction; and, s'o far 
from thinking that the methods lie 
had been led bo adopt were mis¬ 
taken, he believed them to be— 
considering all the circumstances— 
eminently successful. Referring to 
the qualifications of the so-called 
“leaders” of the country stations 
are you quite fair in implying that 
Dr. Nevius considered nothing 
more to be desired than “a little 
instruction in a winter’s class, all of 
which is to be reproduced at home, 
after which the man returns to be 
refilled, and repeat the process ? ” 
It strikes me that if such a filling 
and emptying and refilling process 
were practicable and universal, 
nothing much better could be in¬ 
vented, and something akin to that 
is what missionaries are always at¬ 
tempting. Certainly until this time 
nothing better than these tempo¬ 
rary classes has been found available. 
My husband insisted upon calling 
them merely “ Dible classes ;” but, 
as conducted by him, they seemed 
to me in reality theological training 
schools; and a “little instruction 
in a winter’s class ” would give an 
entirely untrue impression of them. 
Every one who knew my husband 
was aware that he insisted upon, 
not only the leaders of the stations 
being Bible students, but that 
every man, woman and child should 
be such to the full extent of his 
opportunities, or perhaps I should 


say his limitations. It was also 
well understood that when certain 
persons had proved themselves fit¬ 
ted for the higher offices of the 
ministry, he approved of their 
having the most thorough education 
possible; and, when fitted for it 
becoming ordained ministers. But 
in the present state of the mission¬ 
ary work in China, or at least in 
Shantung, with literally hundreds 
of little centers or stations where 
from half a dozen to fifty, sixty or 
more meet together each Sunday, 
educated or ordained ministers for 
each such place is an impossibility. 
The question which my husband 
answered successfully was what 
could be done to supply that want. 
He found by his long experience 
that to take away from such sta¬ 
tions the very person who often 
had been the means of gathering 
together the little company of be¬ 
lievers, and to whom tiiey were 
most attached, putting a stranger in 
his place, while lie, as was formerly 
so common, was taken into mission 
employ as an evangelist or colpor¬ 
teur, or sent away to spend years 
“ studying theology ” with a foreign 
teacher, did great harm. This was 
not “ theory ” merely. It was 
proved in too many sad instances; 
and he believed that had we earlier 
heeded St. Paul’s command to 
allow such men to remain in the 
calling wherein they were called, 
we should have avoided a grievous 
error and have succeeded better in 
the early stages of mission work. 

May I ask any reader of the 
now so widely known “ Methods of 
Mission Work” not to seek in it 
what my husband never intended 
to place there ? Perhaps the “ key¬ 
note” of the strain which runs 
through it all may be found in the 
importance he attached to the 
danger resulting from the too free 
use of foreign money in carrying 
on missionary work, I have no 
hesitation in saying that, though 
at the time lie wrote the “ Me- 
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thods,” bis views were somewhat in 
advance of those of many of his 
missionary brethren; most mission¬ 
aries in Shantung now feel possibly 
even more strongly on that subject 
than he did. The positive necessity 
of the minimum use of foreign 
money in mission work, seems year¬ 
ly gaining ground in Shantung. 

I fear you will look in vain for a 
“series of articles from any one of 
the seniors of the missions in Shan¬ 
tung, explaining with reasonable 
fullness what their respective theo¬ 
ries were to begin with, how far 
they have been modified, etc., etc., 
and especially what has been the 
practical outcome of the plan 
adopted in the churches organized 
and shepherded by Dr. Nevius.” 
The missionaries, as you know, are, 
as a rule, men already overworked 
and engrossed in their own parti¬ 
cular departments. As to my hus¬ 
band's numerous little stations 
they have been for years incor¬ 
porated into other stations, or sub¬ 
divided and reorganized under the 
care of different missionaries, some 
of whom were not in special sym¬ 
pathy with his plans of work, and 
have naturally adopted their own, 
so that the kind of report which 
you wish is now quite an impossi¬ 
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bility. But the views lie advocat* 
ed are with modifications, so com¬ 
mon here that no one thinks of 
enquiring as to where or with 
whom they originated. 

The “practical outcome,” if I 
may be allowed to express an 
opinion, of my husband’s theories 
and methods has been the strong 
and healthful influence exerted by 
them on others, both foreigners and 
natives. Time will decide whether 
his “methods” were well chosen. 
There has been nothing thus far to 
indicate that they were not. 

I cannot quite think with you 
that exactly the same methods 
used in exactly the same spirit, in 
precisely the same environments, 
would be “successful with one per¬ 
son and not with another” any 
more than that “fruit and berries” 
under exactly the same conditions 
“ would grow for Dr. Nevius and 
nob for another.” That would 
seem too like magic, or an uncanny 
control of the elements. But it is 
entirely true, and no one realized 
this more strongly than did my 
husband that no matter what me¬ 
thods may be used, or what theories 
relied upon, only God’s Spirit can 
give the increase. 

Helen S. C. Nevius. 


$hir .iiooh (Cable* 


tta —Thisis a three-page book¬ 
let, showing the Human and Divine 
Natures in Christ, who was a sinless 
person. It proves also the utter 
sinfulness of human nature and 
points to Jesus Christ as the only 
Savior of mankind. The argu¬ 
ments are taken from Scripture, 
and the style is simple mandarin. 

The Extension of the Kingdom, f. ji§ 
^ ft gg. By Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott. 
Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai. 
Price per copy, 30 cents. 

This is a series of lessons from 
the Acts of the Apostles, prepared 


for the use of theological students. 
It is a continuation of Mr. Pott’s pre¬ 
vious work on Lessons in the Life 
of Christ. The whole book of Acta 
is treated under twenty-eight les¬ 
sons. Bach lesson is divided into 
paragraphs with suitable headings 
or subdivisions of the subject, which 
are. discussed with more or less ful¬ 
ness according to the nature of the 
matter in hand. At the end of 
each lesson a series of questions is 
appetided for the convenience of the 
teacher and as an aid to the stu¬ 
dent in developing his knowledge 
of the subject. 
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The book is printed in good clear 
type on foreign mao-pien, a new 
kind of paper recently imported 
from Europe by the Presbyterian 
Press. This paper, while it is no 
more costly than the native mao- 
pien, is much superior to it, espe¬ 
cially as being more durable. 

These lessons would undoubted¬ 
ly form a most valuable addition to 
the curriculum of any mission school 
in China, and as such I heartily 
commend it to all who iu the course 
of their work wish to teach their 
pupils about the Progress of the 
Kingdom iu the years immediately 
following the glorious ascension of 
our risen Lord. 

A. P. P. 


Transaction* of the Asiatic Society of 

Japan. Vol. XXIV. Yokohama: it. 

Meiklejohu & Co. 

In the transactions just to hand 
we have first some valuable con¬ 
tributions to a bibliography of 
Luchu by Basil Kali Chamberlain. 
Ernest W. Clement, M.A., next 
shows how history repeats itself in 
the particulars he gives of Chinese 
Refugees of the Seventeenth Cen¬ 
tury iu Mito. This is accompani¬ 
ed by a number of notes and 
several transcriptions of tomb¬ 
stones, etc. The article on “Ainu 
"Words as illustrative of Customs 
and Matters Pathological, Psycho¬ 
logical and Religious,” by Rev. 
John Batchelor, is supplemented 
by a lecture, originally delivered 
iu Japanese, which explains much 
of the foregoing. In treating of 
the subjects of birth, marriage and 
death, Mr. Batchelor, in the first 
part, touches upon some Ainu 
ideas as to whence human life 
comes; in the second, he shows 
something of the moral and social 
status of the people *, and from the 
customs which prevail at death 
and burial elicits a few of the 
Ainu ideas regarding their reli¬ 
gion, and as to whither the soul 
or life goes wheu it leaves the body. 


Jas. W. Davidson supplies a re¬ 
view of the history of Formosa 
and a sketch of the life of Kox- 
inga, the first king of Formosa. 
Rev. I. Doomau writes on the 
influence of Greco-Persian art on 
Japanese arts ; whilst the reader 
benefits by a rainy week spent by 
Rev. A. Lloyd iu an old Japanese 
inn iu the village of Nasu. 


Ninth Report of the Medical Mission 

at T‘ai-yiieu Fu, Shansi, North-China 

(Schofield Memorial Hospital), 189fj. 

Published by the Tientsin Press. 

The aim of this mission is :— 

1. To evangelise as far as possi¬ 
ble the people untouched by any 
other workers in the central and 
eastern parts of Shansi. 

2. To carry on medical mission 
work. 

3. To train native agents for 
evangelistic and medical work. 

4. To establish schools, more 
especially for the children of Christ¬ 
ian Chinese. 

The foreign force consists of six 
missionaries. Besides the hospital 
work there are a boys’ school, 
opium refuges for men and women 
and a girls 1 school. We append the 
General Summary of Statistics:— 

Out-patients, Men,—N ew oases .. .. 2,043 

>, „ „ —Return visits .. 4,929 

*-0,972 

„ „ Women. —New Cases ,. 600 
„ ,, ' ,, —Return visits.. 1,082 

-1,682 

,, „ „ —Opium-poisoning 

,, „ „ —Coses visited .. 20 

,, ,, ,, —do. medicines given 44 

,, „ ,, —do. treated in dis¬ 

pensary 10 



Total. .8,981 


In-patients. Medical and Surgical .. 151 

,, Opium-smokers .. .. 131 

,, Village Opium Refuge .. 53 

Visits to Chinese, Visits to Chinese .. .. 97 

„ ,, Foreigners. ,, „ Foreigners .. 85 

Operations. Operations .455 

Total.. 972 


The mission is under the care of 
E. H. Edwards, M.B., C.M. 

8.1. W. 
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British and Foreign Bible Society. Re¬ 
port of the China Agency, 1896. 

Besides the Head Office at 
Shanghai this Society has establish¬ 
ed depots at eight other centres, 
one of which is in Moukden. Ten 
foreign sub-agents superintend 
these depots. There are six other 
places under the direction of local 
missionaries. According to the Re¬ 
port the past year has been one of 
progress and development, which is 
amply shown in the summaries - 

Circulation. 

The circulation, as reported, is 
as follows :— 


1896. 

Bibles 
and Old 
Tests. 

New 

Tests. 

I 

Por¬ 

tions. 

Totals. 

Sales by Sub- 
Agents, Mis- 
si on ar i os 
and Native 
Colporteurs 

719 

4,614 

317,463 

322,796 

Sales at De¬ 
pots .. .. 

7,992 

6,795 

26,897 

35,684 

Total sales re- 





ported 

2,711 

11,409 

344,360 

358,480 

Free Grants .. 

663 

1,028 

6,276 

7,867 

Total circula¬ 
tion .. .. 

3,274 

12,437 

350,636 

36S,3flr 


To these figures must be added 
the 89,000 Scripture Calendars and 
the 169 pairs of scrolls referred to 
under the head of printing. 

In the number of boobs of Scrip¬ 
ture circulated there is an increase 
of 128,242 over the circulation of 
1895, and of 76,203 over that 
of 1894. 

The 52 pages of this neatly 
printed Report are full of interest¬ 
ing accounts of the sub-agents, de¬ 
tails of colportage, etc. The demand 
for Scriptures lias been steady 
throughout the year, and the orders 
have come from all quarters of the 
field. g | 


Annual Report of the. China Agency of 
the American Bible Society , 1896. 

A well printed pamphlet of 27 
pages. It says: “The past year 
shows a gratifying increase in the 
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circulation over 1895, and it is 
worthy of note that this w'as 
effected by a considerably smaller 
staff of colporteurs.” 

Five foreign superintendents, with 
their native helpers, sold 120,299 
books. This added to the sum of 
those distributed by Chinese under 
the superintendence of foreign mis¬ 
sionaries, swells the total of Bibles 
and portions disposed of to the 
large figure of 273,821. 

In the thirty years of the 
Society’s existence in China it has 
circulated six million volumes of 
Scripture, which “ have been a 
powerful though silent influence in 
inaugurating and sustaining the 
changes which have taken place.” 
The publications for 1896 amounted 
to 447,260 volumes, or 52,292,720 
pages. The Report concludes with 
these remarks: “The great number 
of Scriptures which are being cir¬ 
culated in China year after year 
cannot be without their influence. 
They tell in several ways. First, 
they spread a general knowledge 
of what our Christian teaching is 
and tend to correct the false stories 
like the Hunan placards, which 
are one of the greatest obstacles to 
the spread of our holy faith. 
Second, and what is of greatest 
value, they prepare an atmosphere 
in which the individual Christian 
life can live and thrive. 

“Too much importance cannot be 
attached to this work, and the 
necessity for pushing it with in¬ 
creased energy, at this time, cannot 
be too strongly emphasized.” 

So say w'e all of us. 

S. I. W. 


REVIEW, 

Official Minutes of the First Session of 
the Hing Hua Missionary Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Published at the Foochow Printing 
Press. 1897. 

This body is a colony of the Foo¬ 
chow Conference. It was constitut¬ 
ed by Bp. 1. W. Joyce, and consists 
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of twenty-eight native preachers 
and two foreign missionaries. In 
the Statistical Tablo we find the 
following:— 

Native ordained preachers 27 

,, nnordained „ 65 

,, local >5 37 

Exporters . 167 

Native workers of Women's 
For. Missy. Society ... 64 

Members . 2071 

Probationers ... ... 3557 

Boys in boarding-school ... 79 

No. of day-schools ... ... 37 

Chapels owned . 58 

No- of halls and other rented 

places of worship. 63 

Contributed for all purposes, §6321.23 

The Reports indicate progress all 
along the line, and the utterances 
of the Conference against Foot¬ 
binding (called an “accursed cus¬ 
tom”), Infant Betrothals and other 
forms of evil, are most gratifying. 
The Hing Hua Conference begins 
life with the firm conviction that 
the truths of our religion in all its 
departments, will ultimately prevail, 
and does not dispute the prerogative 
of God by lowering the bars of His 
commandments to truckle to blind 
human expediency. Its attitude 
towards that forerunner of national 
liberty—the Sabbath, Self-support, 
Temperance, etc., is one of un¬ 
swerving fidelity. 

From the Report on Sabbath Ob¬ 
servance, prepared by natives, we clip 
the following:—“The rules issued 
by Mr. Brewster that those who do 
not keep the Sabbath, shall not be 
baptized, nor received into full mem¬ 
bership, should he followed on all 
the circuits. We would recommend 
that these resolutions be circulated 



As we go to press the Committee 
on the Union Commentary of the 
New Testament are holding their 
final meetings in Shanghai. 

* * * 

In the March Recorder, reference 
was made to the recommendation. 


on all the charges during the first 
quarter.” 

Arid from that on Temperance, re 
opium, wine and tobacco :—“All 
members of Conference have given 
their solemn promise not to indulge 
in tlie use of any of these things. 
We recommend that the presiding 
elders carefully inquire whether 
any are violating their pledge. If 
any are found who do so arid claim 
that it is a matter of small mo¬ 
ment the presiding elders should 
report their names for action at 
Conference.” 

We commend this;—“An un¬ 
fortunate case of discipline occurred 
toward the close of the year. The 
students, when received, are pledged 
not to smoke. A committee was 
appointed to see that the rule was 
obeyed. Several who formerly 
smoked were found to be occasional¬ 
ly, when outside of the building, 
indulging in their old habit. The 
monitor exhorted and threatened, 
but to no avail. Finally the case 
was reported to the Principal. 
After careful investigation it was 
found that about, half the students 
were more or less involved. Pain¬ 
ful though it was 23 were suspend¬ 
ed for a month or more. It was a 
hard lesson, but effective. The 
sacredness of a vow or promise is 
one of the most difficult lessons to 
impress in non-Christian lands. 
The affair made a profound impres¬ 
sion upon the Conference and led 
to high ground being taken upon 
this important matter at the begin¬ 
ning of the new Conference.” 

S. I. WoODBiilDGIi. 


donrmmt. 

of the Annual Conference of Mis¬ 
sion Secretaries, that every mission 
appoint a Committee on Seif-sup¬ 
port. On page 347, in the Mis¬ 
sionary News department our read¬ 
ers will see that the A. B. C. F. M. 
brethren have acted on the sugges- 
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tion. We trust that the reading 
of the report of this committee will 
lead to further contributions of 
experience on this important sub¬ 
ject to the pages of the Recorder. 

* * * 

The Fourth Annual Convention 
of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavour for China met in Shang¬ 
hai early in June. In the repre¬ 
sentation of Societies, amount of 
business transacted, the prevailing 
deep spiritual feeling and happy 
intercourse, the gathering has been 
the most successful in the history 
of the Society. The crowded and 
enthusiastic rally held in the 
Astor Hall showed how encourag¬ 
ing the fact of numbers is to the 
Christians themselves, and sugges¬ 
tive—probably convincing—to the 
non-missionary on-lookers. 

* * * 

A pleasing feature of the Con¬ 
vention was the attendance and 
sympathy of the members of the Ep- 
worth League. In a recent article 
by Bishop Ninde we read : “ Bub 
while organic union seems impos-' 
sible, certainly for the time, there 
are no Christians in the land who 
feel a stronger yearning for a union 
of sympathy and co-operation in 
Christian work than do the young 
people represented in the Epworth 
League. We are fully committed 
to the general plan of a federation 
or alliance of Young Peoples' 
Societies.” In the same article it 
is pointed out that “ the strong 
sentiment of the time favors the 
gradual sinking of denominational 
distinctions and the welding of all 
the Churches of Jesus Christ into 
closely affiliated bodies. It was to 
be expected that our Christian 
young people, who are growingly 
conscious of their power, and who 
happily know little of spent con¬ 
troversies, should prove hearty 
promoters of Christian unity.” 

* * * 

Our readers will notice a separate 
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heading in the Missionary News 
department, “Christian Endeavour 
Items.” We trust that newsy 
notes and helpful suggestions will 
from time to time be forwarded 
by friends interested in the deve¬ 
lopment of the Christian Endea¬ 
vour movement in China. 

* # * 

The general celebration in va¬ 
rious ports of Queen Yictoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee shews what a 
firm hold the Queen has on the 
affections of her own far-scattered 
people, and with what a great 
measure of respect and admiration 
she is regarded by members of 
other nationalities. The greatness 
and glory of her reign has not been 
so much in our minds as the good¬ 
ness of it. It would have been 
timely and natural to have drawn 
a number of lessons from the 

growth of missions during the past 
sixty years which have been re¬ 
viewed from so many standpoints 
during the past two weeks, but 

we prefer postponing such a re¬ 
trospect to tlie September number. 

* * * 

Our reason for making a wider 
review in a later number is found 
in a letter from a friend who 

suggests a commemorative and re¬ 
trospective issue of the September 
Recorder, covering the past ninety 
years of Protestant missions in 
China. “It was on September 
8th, 1807,” our friend reminds us, 
“ that Robert Morrison landed on 
Chinese shores, and it seems es¬ 
pecially appropriate to me that at 
the beginning of the last decade of 
the first century of missions that 
we stop and think of what God has 
done and of where we stand.” We 
hope to have contributions from 
senior workers in the principal 
divisions of the mission field in 
China. 

* * # 

We have received a ten-page 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Some Lessons 
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from the Doshisha,’ by Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Ashmore, D.D., reprinted 
from the Baptist Missionary Review. 
Dr. Ashmore’s ‘Lessons/ which are 
drawn after a rehearsal of the al¬ 
leged facts in the case of that in¬ 
stitution, show ‘ the insidiousness 
of the process by which a Christian 
school becomes secularized when 
once a beginning is made,’ and also 
‘ what the principles of the new 
theology will bring to pass on the 
mission field when once they have 
gone to seed.’ We do not intend 
to traverse any of Dr. Ashmore’s 
statements, because it is impossible 
to refute specific allegations by 
general denials, and because it is 
exceedingly difficult for any out¬ 
sider, especially in a different 
country, to have any such com¬ 
prehensive and exact knowledge 
at first hand as to warrant sweepiug 
inferences. Bub we do wish to 
call attention to the entirely un¬ 
sympathetic tone of Dr. Ashmore’s 
paper. There is throughout an air 
as of one who feels—even if he 
does not say—‘ I told you so,’ and 
‘it serves them right—they ought to 
have known better.’ Dr. Ashmore’s 
peculiar views as to the true me¬ 
thod of a Christian education 
(views repeatedly presented in our 
columns) must be taken account of 
in reading this criticism, or indeed 
any other. As a complete contrast 
to the absence of judicial tone in 
this article of Dr. Ashmore’s we 
would direct attention to another 
by Rev. J. D. Davis, D.D., from 
the first one of the teachers in the 
Doshisba, and a man whose judg¬ 
ment will carry weight wherever 
he is known. This was printed in 
the Chicago Advance of March 11th, 
and is entitled ‘ Some Lessons from 
Japan.’ Some of the ‘ Lessons ’ 


which Dr. Davis finds are indeed 
parallel to those which Dr. Ash¬ 
more discovers, but the temper 
of the two articles is radically 
unlike, and their view of the ‘ facts ’ 
qnite different also. To those who 
wish to learn the real ‘ Lessons ’ of 
the Doshisha we recommend Dr. 
Davis’ candid elucidation of them 
as by far the best we iiave yet seen. 
* * * 

Dr. Griffith John, writing to 
us on June 17fch, says: “I am very 
much pleased to see my letter on 
the Situation in Hunan reprinted 
in the Recorder. There are two 
mistakes [through no fault of the Re¬ 
corder] to which I must call your 
attention and have corrected. On 
page 257, line 17, read 3.45 a.m. 
and 5.45 a.m., instead of 3 45 p.m. 
and 5.45 p m. 

On page 258, 3rd line from the 
bottom, read ‘ I was glad to see ’ 
for ‘ I went to see.’ We did not 
go on shore at Chang-sha at all.” 

He adds: “The news from Heng- 
chow is very satisfactory so far as 
the Christians are concerned. They 
have not been interfered with at 
all since we left. The policy seems 
to be : Let the Christians alone; 
but keep the foreigners out. We 
are hearing of a good work going 
on at Heng shaii, where a little 
flock of between 20 and 30 meet 
regularly for worship. We have 
sent a native assistant to take 
charge of the converts in the Siang 
valley. His head-quarters will be 
Ileng-chow, but his sphere of labour 
will, for the present, cover the 
whole of that region. He is a Hu¬ 
nan man, a man of character and 
worth, and burning with zeal for 
tbe evangelization of Hunan. Pray 
for him.” 
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THE AR1MA CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 

meets this year on the 1st of 
August and continues until the 
8th, inclusive. The programme of 
papers and subjects for discussion, 
as arranged by the Board of Ma¬ 
nagers, is as follows :— 

“ The conflict of Christianity 
and other faiths among the com¬ 
mon people of Japan.” 

“The Jews in prophecy and 
providence.” 

“The heathen religions of China 
in relation to the spread of Christ¬ 
ianity at the present day.” 

“The place of prayer in the 
missionary life of St. Paul.” 

“Woman’s work in the Apostol¬ 
ic Church.” 

“ The character of Christian con¬ 
verts on the mission field.” 


FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOUR FOR CHINA. 

Held in Shanghai, June 5-7, 1S97. 

The general sessions of the Con¬ 
vention were held in the Union, 
Presbyterian, London Mission and 
Methodist Churches. The Astor 
Hall was engaged for the Annual 
Rally, as being the largest and 
most central building to be had. 
The meetings were crowded, bright 
and most enthusiastic. The Astor 
Hall was filled to its utmost capa¬ 
city; nearly 800 persons being 
present. Many uf those who could 
not obtain seats went away dis¬ 
appointed. No such gathering has 
ever before been held in China. 

Several delegates were present, 
and letters of sympathy and greet¬ 
ing were read from all parts of 
China, as well as from the United 
Societies of Great Britain and 
America. Among the delegates were 


several members of the Epworth 
League, who rendered much valu¬ 
able service. The reports and 
letters that were read showed 
that as in Western lands, so in 
China, the Christian Endeavour 
movement was of the greatest value 
as an auxiliary to the Church, 

From the commencement, the 
proceedings were of the most de¬ 
votional character, and the Divine 
Presence was abundantly realized. 
It could not be otherwise, as the key¬ 
note of the meeting was “Christ.” 
Above everything else He was 
kept in the foreground. 

All theological differences were 
laid aside, and it was realized that 
the gathering was a practical 
fulfillment of the Lord’s Prayer, 
“That they may be one.” This 
spiritual unity is one of the main 
objects of the Christian Endeavour 
movement. 

Another important result achiev¬ 
ed by the Convention was in the 
encouragement of the native pas¬ 
tors arid members, by an ocular 
demonstration of the growth of 
Christ’s Kingdom. The sight of 
such a large Christian gathering 
was an inspiration to them. 

The idea of personal responsi¬ 
bility for the salvation of others,— 
especially of friends—was dwelt 
upon by every one of the speakers, 
and was evidently deeply realized 
by many present. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are as follows :— 

Rev. Y. K. Yen, M.A , President; 
Rev. Jas. Ware, General Secretary; 
Mr. Gilbert McIntosh, Treasurer; 
Rev. Wong Vung-sz, Assistant Sec.; 
Rev. G. Cornwell, Chefoo, Cor. Sec.; 
Miss White, Cbinkiang, Cor. Sec,; 
Rev. A. A. Pulton, Canton, Cor. Sec. 

James Ware, 

Gen. Secretary. 
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CONVENTION NOTES. 

Statistics of the total member¬ 
ship in China have not yet all 
come in. They will be published 
as soon as they can be ascertained. 

Tli© Treasurer’s statement shows 
a deficit of $72.14. He should not 
be allowed to carry this burden 
himself. We would call attention 
to Art. VII. of the By-Laws of 
the Society, and would also suggest 
that each Society subscribe three 
dollars to the general fund. This 
would entirely wipe out the debt. 

The Convention was an immense 
success with but comparatively few 
societies reporting. What will it 
be like when there is a Y. P- S. 
C. E. attached to every church in 
China. We trust that all apparent 
indifference on the part of some 
churches, towards the movement, 
will speedily vanish, and that this 
year will see many, if not all of 
them, fall into line. 

We were pained to see a want 
of Christian gallentry at the Con¬ 
vention. There were many women 
at the Convention with infants in 
their arms, some of whom had 
small feet, who were compelled to 
stand during the meeting. But, 
none of the men present offered 
to yield their seats. This might 
form a subject for discussion at 
one of the regular meetings of the 
various societies. 

James Ware, 

General Secretary. 

We have received from Pang- 
chuang the following 

O O 

REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE ON 

SELF-SUPPORT. 1896-97. 

This committee was elected at tho 
last annual meeting, but its duties 
have not been in any way defined. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that 
it is intended to view the topic in 
its relation to our own work and to 
suggest what advance steps should 
be taken. We recognize the fact 
that there is at present an interest 


in self-support greater that ever 
before. This is in part due to the 
consideration of the matter by the 
annual conference of mission se¬ 
cretaries in New York, copies of the 
proceedings of wliioh are sent to 
all the missions represented. But 
a more efficient cause of increased 
attention to this theme, is the 
continuous dearth of supplies for 
mission work, compelling retrench¬ 
ment and the invention of new ways 
of getting more funds from the 
field. It may be that an important 
object which the Lord has in view 
in the present financial stringency, 
is to teach us better modes of 
work. It is to be noted that there 
is in many missions a modest 
coyness on the subject of their own 
attainments in this respect, and a 
certain indisposition to let the 
right band know what the left 
baud doetb, which prevents us 
from learning as much from the 
experience of others as we should 
be glad to do. A paragraph ap¬ 
peared editorially in the Chinese 
Recorder, calling attention to the 
action of the secretaries in New 
York and inviting contributions of 
experience in any line, but it is yet 
too soon to reap any fruit from 
this invitation. 

It is a safe generalization that 
whenever one’s income is too small 
one must either spend less or get 
more. In mission work the least 
useful forms of mission work and 
expenditure are the first to be cut 
off, and these are the ones most 
inimical to future self-support. 
Such are payments to scholars as 
a bonus for attendance at school. 
There may possibly be a period 
during which such payments are 
called for, but if so in our mission 
this period is past. The diminished 
attendance, resulting from a reform, 
will be in the end a gain. Self- 
support is promoted by requiring 
payment for value received in a 
great variety of particulars, of 
which we name a few of the more 
important. As a rule books should 
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be sold and not given away. In 
the case of any to whom it is an* 
desirable to mention money, books 
may be loaned, and should it be 
desirable to make the loan a perma¬ 
nent one we can generally count 
upon cordial co-operation on the 
part, of the Chinese. Scholars 
ought to be required to pay some¬ 
thing for tuition in schools. Tiiis 
will be increasingly easy as the 
relative value of our schools comes 
to be appreciated. Boarding 
scholars should, if at all practicable, 
be expected to pay at least a part 
of the cost of their food. Steady 
pressure will result in a great 
change in the apparent possibilities. 
We find this reform going on in 
many other missions, as well as in 
our own. We should keep alive 
to the danger of requiring less 
than can be done. We are in little 
danger of requiring too much at 
first, but rather the rev.erse. There 
is a temptation to furnish too 
much help in the way of travelling 
expenses of scholars returning from 
schools. Whenever these expenses 
are borne by the Chinese themselves 
as a necessity it is illuminating to 
see how readily half the old al¬ 
lowance answers. The same dif¬ 
ficulty holds as regards the expenses 
of colporteurs, etc. There is fre¬ 
quently a large leak at this point 
which we feel inadequate to stop. 
Injudicious precedents in this 
matter may postpone self-support 
of the native church in sending 
out evangelists for a long period. 
The food of station-classes furnishes 
a field for the exercise of Christian 
wisdom. Several missions are 
finding it possible to get men and 
women to provide a part or even 
the whole of their own food while 
studying. A few years ago this 
would have been pronounced im¬ 
possible, and it would have been so. 
!Now that it can be done—it ought 
to be done whenever it can. 

At the besnnning of a medical 
work it is not perhaps desirable to 
give occasion for the notion that 
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a trifling payment is a full 
equivalent, for medicines and treat¬ 
ment, Where dispensaries have 
been carried on for a term of years 
we think the oase is quite different. 
Our methods and our motives are 
then well understood. Some dis¬ 
pensaries sell everything which 
the Chinese consider as “specifics,” 
as opium pills, all forms of quinia, 
morphia, santonine, tincture of 
iodine, etc., etc., and also make a 
Jit tie profit on soap, condensed milk 
and other articles for which there is 
a constant demand. The question 
of the wisdom of a treatment fee, 
of charging for operations, for 
visits to patients at their homes 
and the like, ought to be kept an 
open qnestion for constant revision 
on the side of a larger income and 
a less expenditure. There is at 
this day very little danger that 
such charges will be mistaken for 
an attempt t,o make money. The 
difference between Chinese and 
Christian methods are too great to 
make this mistake possible. 

We think that all ordained 
pastors should be wholly supported 
aside from any mission funds, aud 
as soon as possible wholly from 
Chinese sources; there ought to be 
evangelists or deacons in the employ 
of a growing Chinese church, even 
before it has self-support in sight. 
This will make the transfer to 
pastoral support at a later day 
comparatively easy. We earnestly 
recommend the adoption of a tally 
system in every native church. 
Each member should have a 
tally with his name upon it at least 
once a year, and some suitable 
system of returns should be adopted 
for keeping the accounts. It is 
surprising how this plan swells the 
receipts. There is often a tendency 
to confine all contributions to local 
uses, thus crystallizing selfishness. 
The open collection may wisely he 
so employed, while the tally money 
might go to a central fund, for 
which as the church grows there 
will be multiplied uses. Every 
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church member should be encourag¬ 
ed to contribute time and work, as 
well as money. Many members 
are glad to act as colporteurs, 
paying their own expenses, which 
they make very small. Some will 
go out and preach in a limited way 
and sell books, if they receive their 
food. If there is a provision for 
it many women will give v&lnablo 
assistance of this sort, when there 
is no deadly custom requiring a 
payment for everything she does. 
It is by no means difficult to get 
Chinese Christians to co-operate in 
the erection of chapels, school-hon- 
ses, etc., when the need is strongly 
felt, and when there is no other 
Bource of assistance. If only their 
food is provided by the missionary 
they will often work indefinitely 
for the church, when they would 
have done the work just the same 
had the food been refused. It is 
desirable to keep these topics con¬ 
stantly before the Christians, espe¬ 
cially now that their numbers are 
rapidly growing. New converts 
are impressed by the tone of the 
church at the time when they join 
it. The time has fully arrived 
when we may expect legacies from 
well-to-do Chinese for the use of 
the local church. In one case 
in our mission doring the past 
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May, 1897. 

36th. —Audience of Special Russian 
Ambassadors.—The Russian Princes af¬ 
ter presenting an autograph letter of the 
Czar also presented the list of presents 
sent to H. M. Kuang Hsii by their So¬ 
vereign, The audience took place in the 
usual Throne.hall—the Wen Him Tien .— 
N.-C. Daily News. 

29th. -A Japanese five per cent loan of 
forty-three million yen has been issued, 
the price being £103 12s. 4d. per bond 
of one thousand yen. It was several 
times covered within an hour of issue 
at a premium of 1J per cent.—N.-C. 
Daily News. 


year a legacy of 170,000 cash 
was left to the Christian school of 
his village by a member who, while 
living, had given about 230,000 
cash to the church and to the 
school. The inherent reasonable¬ 
ness of snch gifts should be made 
evident on all suitable occasions. 
We should take advantage of the 
Chinese habit of making donations 
of laud, buildings, etc., to public 
uses. Many such cases have occur¬ 
red in our mission, some within 
the year past. We should studious¬ 
ly avoid making payments larger 
than the Chinese can themselves 
equal when self-support comes to 
be realized, whether for salaries, or 
for work. Some missions have 
taken twenty years to undo the 
unwise precedents of early years. 
It may be said that the greatest 
enemy of self-support in the mission 
field is the missionary himself. We 
all need conversion and amendment 
of life. We should, as remarked, 
keep the matter always before our¬ 
selves and before the Chinese in 
all wise and helpful ways, aud 
make it a matter of study and of 
prayer. So doing, ultimate success 
is certain. 

Arthur H. Smith, 

Nellie N. Russell,] 00 ”*' 


in tljc Jar (fast. 

81st. —A Peking Edict sanctions the 
Belgian Loan for the Hankow-Peking 
Railway.— N.-C. Daily News. 

June, 1897. 

3rd .—The Hongkong Daily Press of 
the 4th inst. has the following :— 

We have received from the Colonial 
Secretary’s Office a copy of the following 
telegram which has been received from 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Peking re¬ 
garding the opening of the West River:— 
“Chinese government opening West 
River and ports June 3rd. Until 
Consular officers are appointed at new 
ports, Consul Brenan is in charge of 
West River question.— Macdonald.” 
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5th-7th .—Fourth Annual Convention 
of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor in China held in Shanghai. 

There is a strong anti-foreign feeling 
in Tientsin native city in connection 
with the opening ceremony of the new 
Catholic Cathedral, which is fixed for the 
21st instant, the anniversary of the 
Tientsin Massacre in 1870. 

10th .—The St. Petersburg and Moscow 
Banks open a subscription of four per 
cent bonds for fifteen million credit 
roubles for the East Chinese Railway 
Loan, to be issued at 97.— N.-C. Daily 
Ne, sos. 

11th. —A Protocol modifying the 
Burma-China Convention of 1894 has 
been signed at Peking. It cedes to 
Great Britain the State of Kokang, and 
agrees to the opening of new trade 
routes, and allows British subjects and 
proteges to settle at Szemao and Momein 
or Shunningfu to establish trade. It 
grants to Great Britain on perpetual 
lease a large tract south of Manwain, 
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which is to be under the administration 
and control of Great Britain.—A r . - <7. 
Daily News. 

Drs. Porter and Smith stoned and mob¬ 
bed in their house-boats near Tientsin, 

12th. —An earthquake took place at 
Calcutta, lasting five minutes. Nearly 
every house was damaged and many are 
in rnins. The spires of the cathedral 
and churches fell. Several natives were 
killed and many have been injured.— N.- 
C. Daily News. 

18th. —A Treaty annexing Hawaii to 
the United States has been signed at 
Washington and submitted to the Senate. 
The Japanese Government protested 
forthwith. The protest is confined to 
tho reservation of her rights under her 
Treaty with Hawaii.— N.-C. Daily News. 

21st .—The Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral at Tientsin was dedicated without 
any disturbance. 

22nd- —The Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria was generally observed in the 
open ports of China. 


.issionarn lounral. 


BIRTHS. 

At Mien-clieo, Si chuan, 7th May, tho 
wife of the Rev. O. M. Jackson, C. 
M. S. Mission, of a daughter (Hilda 
Emily). 

At Taiku, Shansi, on May 18th, the 
wife of Geo. L. Williams, A. B. C. 
F. M., of a daughter. 

At Wuchang, 4th June, the wife of L. 
Kristensek, Christian and Miss. Alli¬ 
ance, of a daughter. 

At Shanghai, lOtli June, the wife of 
Rev. J. A. Silsby, American Presby¬ 
terian Mission, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Tientsin, May 31st, Rev. Jas. Men- 
zies, M.D., to Miss Davtna G. Robb, 
both of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission, Honan. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, on the 23rd 
of June, by the Rev. H. C, Hodges, 
m.a., Marie Emma, eldest daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. S. P. Barchet, of Kin- 
11 wa, to John Trevor Smith, of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

DEATHS. 

At Chentu, Sz-chuau, May 17tb, of 
eerebro-spinal meningitis, Miss Jennie 
Ford, of the Canadian Methodist Mis¬ 
sion. 

At Hoihow, Hainan, of pernicious fever, 
May 27th, 1897, Calvin Ewing Mc- 
Clintock, the only child of Rev. P, 
W. and Mrs. McClintock, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission, Hai¬ 
nan, aged two years and eleven months. 


At Tungchow, Shantung, 31 st May, the 
wife of Dr. Lewis, American Presby¬ 
terian Mission. 

At Chang-poo, Amoy, on 10th June, 
Jane Muir, infant daughter of Muir 
Sandeman, M.A., M.B., C.M., aged 
three months. 

At Shuen-king, Sz-chuen, 14th June, 
Mr. James Wrigley, China Inland 
Mission, of typhus fever. 

At Shanghai, on board s s. Svhco, 27th 
June, Lilly Tcnsten Ward, A.C.M., 
W r uchang. 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, 3rd June, Rev. Frederick 
Jones and Messrs. Sidney M. Brooks 
and C. Robinson, for Church of Eng¬ 
land Mission, Shantung. 

At Shanghai, 11th June, M. E. Stanley 
(returned), American Board, Tientsin. 

At Shanghai, 15th June, Mr. G. Ahl- 
strand (returned from Sweden), for 
C. I. Mission. 

DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, 12th Juno, Rev. M. H. 
Houston, D.D., American Presby¬ 
terian Mission (South), for U. S. A.; 
Rev. K. MacLennan, wife and child, 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, for 
Canada; also Rev. G. D. Iliee, Church 
of England Mission, Tientsin, for home. 

From Shanghai, 26th June, Misses N. 
Zvvemer, and M. E. Morrison, of 
American Reformed Mission, Amoy, 
for U. S. A. 
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The Mental Condition of the Chinese. 

BY ISAAC TAYLOR HRADLAND, 

Professor in Pelting University. 

S HAD a singular experience recently which I have no doubt 
will strike you as peculiar, even as it did me. I had beeu 
engaged in conversation for some time with that young 
Chinese friend who so often comes in to talk and drink tea with me. 
We had been talking about the comparative mental condition of the 
educated Chinese and the educated foreigner, and I was often sur¬ 
prised at the intelligence he manifested and the clear and reasonable 
distinctions he was able to make. Often he was mistaken in his 
judgments, and consequently arrived at incorrect conclusions, but 
his mind, unlike the minds of many Chinese, was open to cmvietion, 
and I could see his eye light up with intelligence whenever he got a 
uew idea, no matter what pet theories of his own it might overthrow. 

After he left 1 sat at my desk in a deep study, my forehead on 
my hands and elbows resting on the desk. I cannot say how long I 
had been sitting in this position, hut not long I think, when ray 
attention was arrested by the faintest little sound in front of me, and 
raising my eyes I saw sitting on my ink bottle one of the most 
peculiar little beings it has ever been my lot to behold. It was a 
man in form and figure, face and limb. Between it and a Brownie 
there was no comparison, and a Lilliputian beside it would be a 
giant., though it was by no means a dwarf. It was the exact coun¬ 
terpart iu appearance even to the complexion and expression of the 
young man who had just left. Nevertheless I should say it was 
scarcely half an inch in length, though of this I could not be certain, 
for 1 never was an adept iu measuring with the eye, hut it would 
surely not exceed an iucli. As is natural uuder such circumstances 
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I scarf'd at it for a moment in blank curiosity and surprise, for I bad 
‘never before beheld such an abnormally small person in the shape 
of a human being—for it could not be called a monstrosity—and for 
a moment I was spell-bound, and as is often the case in dreams, and 
not infrequently in real life, my organs of speech seemed paralyzed. 
I could see that the little creature noticed my surprise, and I might 
add embarrassment, for the faintest shadow of what might be desig¬ 
nated an atomic smile began to bloom upon his features part by part 
like the opening of a magic-lantern fl ower, and in a moment after 
he broke into a tiny laugh very much like what I could imagine 
would he given forth by a necktie phonograph, if such a thing were 
possible. 

As is natural when the pressure of surprise wns taken off my 
organs of speech, as if to make up for lost, time, even against my 
will, blurted forth all in a single breath the questions:— 

“ Who are you ? ” 

“What are you ?” 

“ Where did you come from ? ” 

“ What are you here for ? ” and then stopped as if forgetting to 
close the organs of speech, and left me staring at him, or it, with 
my mouth agape. 

“Slowly,” said he, or it, speaking in the Chinese language, 
“One question at a time; they will not only last longer, but will be 
more easily answered.” 

This was said in a voice that was in perfect keeping will) bis 
general make-up, and not until it was repeated in his loudest tones 
wa8 it perceptible to the human ear, and it made me feel less doubt¬ 
ful of the theory that ants, bees and spiders may have a method 
of oral communication which is imperceptible to any except organs 
fashioned on the same dimunitive pattern as the organs which utter 
the sound. “ My name,” said he in his loudest and most distinct 
tones, “is 7-de-a, but 1 am often called T'ung-jen —the pupil of the 
eye, I am what my name implies—an idea. The young man who 
just left the room, caught a glimpse of me, looking out of your eye, 
as you yourself would look out of a window. There that answers two 
of your questions. As to the third I would say like Topsy, ‘I just 
growed,’ and as to the fourth I am here to answer some of the 
questions which you and that .young man were discussing a few 
moments ago. The brain—as you kuow, is my home—it is my world. 
I live there. I travel on a sunbeam, an air wave, au odor, or some 
other equally convenient conveyance. You have seen ant-hills 
already, not much larger than a human brain in which dwell millions 
of those little creatures. They have their cities, their store-houses, 
their machinery and their highways. 13uc uo ant-hill that you have 
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ever seen will in any way compare in the density of its population 
with even an ordinary human brain, and there is nothing on earth 
that you hive ever seen that I cau use as a comparison with a 
brain (hat is well developed. 

“Now as one of the tendencies of your great cities is to draw 
men and women from every neighborhood with which it is in touch 
to increase its population so we in a like manner throng the ten 
thousand nerves which lead like so many roads from every square 
inch of territory on the surface of the body. The nerves are the 
roads on which we travel, and the clusters of nerve-cells of which 
the brain is composed are the head-quarters to which we all come 
and from which we are all sent out. 

“ You of course,” he went on, “are not so familiar with your 
own brain as I am. You often wonder bow the knotty problems 
of thought are solved. Well, now, I can tell you. It is done by the 
clusters of brain cells winch you call nerve-ganglia,. These clusters 
of cells hold the same relation to thought which your hand holds 
to a knot in a string. Wiih one hand, though you have on it 
five fingers, you cannot easily untie a knot in a string, and so you use 
both hands to do it. So these clusters of nerve-cells are all umied 
and work together in unravelling the knotty problems of life. When¬ 
ever a sensation strikes the nerves, whether it, be color, odor, sound, 
flavor or solid, it is carried to these nerve-clusters, and they go to 
work on it. If it is something with which they are familiar they 
solve it in an instant and pass it on. 

“For instance, suppose a dog should bite your finger. Your 
sensory nerve carries the matter to these brain clusters ; they solve 
the matter, decide what to do, send one of us little fellows to pull the 
muscular ropes of your leg, and in common ■parlance you kick the dog. 

“With such common matters the brain clusters have no trouble, 
but when matters with which they are not familiar come they have 
to work on them just as you work over the unravelling of a knotted 
string, the putting together of a puzzle, or the solving of a riddle— 
or as a child puts together a block picture, or builds a block house— 
they have to find the parts that march. Such is the case in mathe¬ 
matical problems and in all processes of reasoning. Part after part is 
tried to see whether it fits, and this goes with you under the various 
names of comparison, association, reasoning and the like, but with 
us it is nothing more than getting together the parts which match. 

“ Some brains are like some countries, certain parLs of them are 
densely populated, and then other parts are as barren as a desert— 
or like some bodies, certain parts of which are well developed while 
other parts are wholly undeveloped. You sometimes say such heads 
have rooms to let unfurnished, and the expression is more appro- 
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prifite than is often supposed. Wtiy, I have been in clusters—and 
I shudder to think of it—where I have been so crowded that I bad 
neirher moving space nor elbow room, while just the next cluster 
was whol'y uninhabited, or so sparsely populated that I would 
have given half I was worth to have been there. And then again 
I have been in places where I would have given the other half I 
was worth to have some one to communicate with, where I was as 
lonesome as Robinson Orusoe, and when at last I was sent out I was 
so poor and emaciated and poorly clad that I bad a bard job to nud 
a place in respectable quarters.” 

“ I am not sure that I understand just what you mean,” said 
I with a rather blank look, for the little fellow was getting me 
tangled up in bis nerve-clusters and brain cells. 

“ Oh yes you do,” he answered. “ You have often beard 
people repeat good thoughts in such poor language that it surprised 
you that good things could be so easily spoiled—things which, when 
they were clothed in proper language and sent forth from a brain 
in which they had received proper attention and consideration, were 
to you beautiful. But when sent forth demagnetized and half-clad, 
seemed hardly worth consideration, they were either lifeless or half 
dead. We of the thought world depend one-half on clothing and 
the other half on what you call magnetism, but which to us is life. 
We are very often killed for want of consideration, and clothing. 
Any of us are worth having if only we are properly clothed.” 

“ I was just about to inquire,” said I, “ whether all ideas are as 
small as you are.” 

“You would better ask,” he retorted, “whether all ideas are 
as large as I am. My answer is the same iu either case. I am a fair 
size at present. Some are larger and others very much smaller than 
I am. Then we vary at different times according to the quarters we 
occupy. For instance a foreign idea shrivels up greatly when it gets 
into the head of a subject of the Flowery Kingdom, simply from luck 
of appreciation and attention and an opportunity to propagate itself. 
It is a stranger, and receives only a cold shoulder from all other 
ideas with which it happens to come in contact, though it seldom 
comes in contact with any but enemies, and only gets out by being 
drawn out—brought out as it were by a sort of a psychological 
dental operation. 

“This is well illustrated in the many attempts to introduce 
foreign inventions to this people. Give a carpenter a good foreign 
saw, and he hangs it up to rust while he goes on sawing with the 
same old tool he has always been accustomed to. Give him a saw- 
set which will set the teeth of a saw regularly, and he lays it aside 
and continues to set bis saw with a niche in a file, though no two teeth 
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are set alike. The same is true of axes, hatchets, chisels, hammers, 
plows, lathes, cars, ships, guns,—and anything which look thought 
and reason to make, or which takes thought and reason to under¬ 
stand and manipulate ; no matter how noble or useful the thought 
may have originally been, it shrivels up to almost nothing in the 
Chinese mind. 

“ ‘Do we propagate ourselves?’ We most certainly do. I have 
never yet been in a brain in which I did not leave a family. But 
you know this very well yourself. It has long been a proverb with 
you that ‘you never know a thing yourself until you have taught it 
to some one else.’ If we have any attention whatever we begin to 
propagate us soon as we enter the bruin, and nothing that you 
know of increases with anything like the ratio with which we 
increase in a fertile brain if we have half a chance. Then there are 
times when we wither away to a shadow in a brain in which we 
happen to have been forced, and where we have to remain until 
some one rescues us—in such a brain we only leave a sort of a 
shadow of ourselves which will probably never appear on this side 
of the resurrection. 

“Tell a Westerner something new, or show him some new 
invention that makes labor more easy or more effective, and he at 
once copies and improves it. No product of thought is too 
difficult for him to understand, too intricate for him to work out, 
or loo complicated for him to use. As soon as an idea enters his 
head he furnishes it with good quarters—gives it full run of the 
house, so to speak—gives it all his attention, and it is almost no 
time till he has more ideas on that one subject than the man from 
whom he got it. What about the Chinese? He looks at it with 
open-mourhed wonder, or self-satisfied indifference, but he is with¬ 
out either the ability or desire to appreciate, improve or use it. 
Nor is this confined to foreign inventions. His ‘harps and lutes’ 
are little better than those invented by Fu-hsi; bis wagons no 
better than those of Huang-ti; his compass no better than that 
of Cbou-kung; his money no better than that of two thousand 
years ago; his medical science no better than that of Hna-t‘o; 
his official gazette is printed from blocks no belter than they 
W’ould have been a thousand years ago, and indeed in all ex¬ 
perimental and practical sciences, where anything Idee attention, 
reason, imagination or invention is necessary, he is little if any 
in advance of the men or the age which gave him what he pos¬ 
sesses. Yes, we propagate ourselves, but we cannot propagate in a 
Chinese mind, for his mind is like his field ; it will produce nothing 
without a fertilizer, and the Chinese pay little attention to mental 
fertilizing. 
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“ Yuu were talking a few moments ago about habit, and 
I notice that you simply regard it as ‘the ordinary course of conduct 
of a person.’ Now as you see conduct, which is about your best 
method of judging, than seems to be a fairly good definition, but it 
does not explain what habit is. ‘ Habit,’ lie repeated, and lie heaved 
the tiniest little sigh, ‘ habit is the bane of our existence.’ Your 
highest idea of rapidity is a flash of lightning, but that is nothing 
to the rapidity with which we travel through peoples’ fingers and 
brains in some classical music. Habit—habit is a path through the 
brain—a well-worn path, a path that is so well worn through those 
nerve-clusters that we never have to stop for direction, or turn the 
switch from a sensory to a motor nerve. Why, if it makes your 
head swim to watch a pianist when he is keyed up to his highest 
pitch in his fastest music, what would it do if you had to go from the 
notes to his eye, then through his brain down into his spinal column 
and out to the tips of his fingers with every separate key he strikes, 
without m iking the mistake of getting into the wrong finger or 
striking the wrong key. That is what we call rapid transit, and it 
cannot be done except where there is a path worn through the brain. 

“Now you can easily see that a brain that is crossed and re¬ 
crossed by habit-paths is nob a good place for generating ideas-—no 
better than a field that is crossed and re-crossed by donkey-paths is 
for growing wheat. The paths must be dug up and the donkeys kept 
out if you expect a crop of grain from such a field, and so it is with 
habit. Your old proverb says : ‘ Mau is a bundle of habits,’ but I 
say, alas ! for such a man ! ” 

“You do not mean to say,” I interposed, “that all that we 
study so thoroughly as to be able to repeat it and make it a part of 
of our mental store, bv this fact of its familiarity, becomes therefore 
habitual and useless ! ” 

“By no means,” he answered, “usable knowledge is usable 
knowledge, habit is habit. Matters must be familiar before they are 
usable ; but it is when they become so familiar that they pass 
through the mind without so much as your consciousness—without 
either making or leaving an impression that they become habit.” 
“ For instance,” he said, “ by way of illustration I suppose you do nob 
know which leg of your trousers, which sleeve of your coat, or which 
shoe or sock you put on first in dressing, and vet if you will take the 
trouble to notice I have no doubt you will fiud that you invariably 
do it exactly the same ” 

r 

[I wish to say that since my attention was called to the fact I 
have noticed this matter and find that I always begin with the 
right foot or the right baud ; and I have found that some of my 
frieuds as invariably begin with the left.] 
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“We simply pass through that kind of a brain without lime 
for either propagation or communication. We have the same old 
companions year after year, and there is neither place nor desire for 
new ones. 

“I do not need to tell yon that that is the character of the 
Chinese mind. The man who is set apart for a scholar has certain 
definite laws and rules, and he is a scholar only as lie surpasses in 
these. The San Tzu Chino, Ch'ien Tzu Wen and Po Chiu Using 
wear their paths through his mind. They are followed by the 
Four Books and Five Classics, while at the same lime he writes the 
standard poetry and classical essays and habituates himself to the 
standard historical anecdotes in such a way that all he has to do 
is—in the words of your kodak advertisement—to press the buttou, 
and his mouth does the rest. 

“ If he happens to be a farmer, a mechanic, a merchant, an 
artist, or a manufacturer, he is modeled on the same plan. Ills 
brain is so destroyed by habit-paths as to wholly incapacitate him 
for anything like invention or originality, and he goes on plowing 
with the same kind of a plow as that used by Shun, writing with 
the same kind of a brush as that used by Meng Then, on the same 
kind of paper as that manufactured by T‘sai Lun, and with ink 
similar to that used by the first manufacturer of that useful but 
inconvenient article.” 

“ What do you mean by saying that the Chinese are incapaci¬ 
tated for anything like invention or originality/’ I asked of my small 
friend ; for I had begun to be very much interested, now he had 
turned in a more practical direction. 

“I mean exactly what I say,” he rep'ied. “The nature of their 
education is calculated to do nothing more than pour into them. 
They simply fill the mental store-house. Those nerve-clusters (here 
I began to wince) which have to do with memory are necessarily 
developed to such an extent by the committing of the various primers 
and classics, that before it is possible to finish these the student lias 
gotten beyond the age for beginning on reason and imagination. 
M< treover as every one enjoys doing what he can do best by the 
very vis inertia, they continue to store away the accumulated ignor¬ 
ance and blunders of the past without any efforts at production, and 
every generation becomes less and less capable of distinguishing 
the original fact and the ancestral rubbish. 

“You know it to be a fact that large people have large children ; 
muscular people tend to have muscular children ; fleshy people, 
fleshy children, even people with large eyes, large noses, round faces, 
or curly hair, tend to have children with like characteristics. This 
is especially true iu the realm of the nerves and the brain. Nervous 
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people almost always have children with a like constitution, and I 
have found it to be still more so wilh the brain. Children not only 
inherit the constitution and disposition of their parents, hut from the 
moment they open their eyes and ears they begin to imbibe their 
parents’ thoughts and become more fixed in their parents’ tendencies. 

“You know also the results of the constant intermarriage of 
intimate relations. The mixture of blood seems to be a condition 
sine qua non of perfect mental and physical development, and it is 
as much more so in the realm of thought as the mental is more 
important than the physical This, however, the Chinese have deter¬ 
minedly refused to do, contenting themselves with standing at the 
head of a few little half-civilized, nations rather than take a position 
of equality among the natious of the world. She has refused in her 
conceit and pride to accept anything from those above her, until the 
little old ideas that are now communicated from father to son have 
run out, like certain vegetable tubers, simply for want of a change. 

“How do I come to know about brain heredity? from the 
simple fact that I have been so repeatedly communicated from 
father to son. I see the brain as you see the face. Just as you see 
the form and features of father and mother repeated in the child 
so I see the brain of father and mother reproduced in the son, and 
as is the brain so to a large extent is the mind. This family like¬ 
ness by no means ends in face, form and expression. It may not 
ouly be followed through centuries of family traits, but in the same 
way it enters into uatioual life and character. This is not new to 
you. You have observed it throughout all history. It was very 
marked ill the conservatism of the Jew; less marked in the less 
conservative Greek ; still less in the much-traveled Roman. It is 
almost destroyed in Western countries at present because of the 
constant interchange of thought, commodity and social intercourse. 
It is very marked in China. Each country being simply a family 
on a large scale; if she shuts herself off from other families slie 
develops generation after generation of family traits at the expense 
of large healthy development. She forms about her an atmosphere of 
thought, fills the air with multitudes—armies of us ideas, all of which 
tend to develop more largely and fix more firmly the characteristics 
which have been acquired. This is the condition of the Chinese 
brain and mind to-day. His nose is almost as characteristic as his 
queue and bis brain is certainly as marked as either. He has family 
traits which will not be easily overcome. He has an atmosphere 
about him which will require a large amount of intercourse and 
education to neutralize. Nevertheless just as a reputation that is 
won by many noble acts is lost by one, so family traits which have 
required generations to develop, uuder proper conditions, may be 
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destroyed in a single generation, as has been the case in Japan. 
Sheep go rapidly when the leader starts, Western countries have made 
more progress in the past hundred years than the previous thousand. 

“ You were wondering a moment ago whether much could be 
done to change the mind and character of persons who are full 
grown. You know the difficulty of straighteuing the bones of 
persons who have attained to manhood. If you do not, ask some 
reliable physician. Such a person may develop both bone and 
muscle and add to their beauty and efficiency, but as your tree 
grows it remains. What a man is when ho attains his growth, ex¬ 
cept under extraordinary circumstances, he remains all his life. What 
is put into the first of life is put into the whole of life. You know 
the difficulty,” he said, and I thought I saw a twinkle in his micro¬ 
scopic eye as if he was about to offer an argument which would be a 
clincher—“you know the difficulty of trying to make preachers of 
the Gospel out of men who have been educated only in the Chinese 
classics. Even a change of heart, though this is the greatest change 
that can come to a man, will scarcely counterbalance the tendencies 
of his youth and education in the atmosphere with which he is sur¬ 
rounded. This change must come in youth; he must be educated in 
a different direction, the atmosphere about him must be changed by 
the introduction of the products of the reason aud imagination of 
other lands; ideas of a kind to which he has never been accustomed, 
must strike a system of nerves which have lain dormant for genera¬ 
tions, and excite to action and stimulate to growth, nerve clusters 
which have thus far never been an integral part of his constitution 
before he can be made to feel that the world without is greater than 
the world within—that his ignorance is greater than his knowledge. 

“ The condition of his afections is little if any different from 
that of his intellect. I was impressed very much with this not long 
since. I was sent to the brain of a Chinese, and while there I met 
a little idea that was different from most Chinese ideas, and similar to 
the representatives of conjugal affection I have constantly met in the 
brain of foreigners. I thought I recognized him as one of the affections, 
but I was not certain, and so I asked him who he was. And I give 
you his own words, which I assure you were uttered with a doleful sigh: 

“‘Yes, I belong to the family of the affections, and to that 
branch called conjugal affection. In other branches of our family, 
viz., filial affection and parental affection, I have known some very 
robust representatives, but we of the conjugal branch are all as 
undersized and undeveloped as you see I am. Indeed although I am 
not a tenth part as large as you I am still one of the largest I have 
ever known in our branch of the family, and that accounts for you 
not having met more. You see I am both deformed and dwarfed; 
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this w&,s caused by the unfortunate method of conjugal selection, and 
besides I am more than half starved simply for the preservation of 
face. The mam who wants to love his wife, dare non for fear of the 
ridicule of his companions or friends. Those who might develop 
us to a fair size, are so bound by custom that they dare not allow us 
to exercise.’ Such was the tale of little bow-legged, club-footed, 
hump-backed conjugal, and I assure you it was doleful enough. 

“His religious nature,” the little fellow went on to say, after 
stopping a moment for what, for want of a better term, I will 
call a breathing spell, though I did not notice that he breathed. 
“The religious nature of the Chinese is quite as unevenly developed 
as his intellectual and affectional. 1 have just pointed out how his 
brain is injured by habit, how his memory is developed at the expense 
of his reason ; his filial at the expense of his conjugal affections ; 
and in the same way his moral nature is developed at the expense of 
his religious nature. He is a moral monstrosity. From Lao-tzu he 
learned that mau should ‘ love his enemies; ’ from Confucius that 
man should not do to others what he would not have them do 
to him; and by Mo-tzu he was taught the lesson of ‘ Universal 
Love;’ and he learned to repeat them all. And that was all. 
There have been those among them from the beginning, no doubt, 
who have tried to love their enemies, not to do to others what they 
would not have others do to them. There have been those who 
have tried by the help of moral maxims to lay up merit not only for 
themselves, but for their posterity as well; and because of the moral 
character they have thus attained have merited and received the 
praise of succeeding generations; but how far short they have fallen 
of those who, in addition to their moral maxims, have had the help 
of the Holy Spirit, will be seen by a superficial view of their* teach¬ 
ings. Confucius denied that we should love our enemies. Love your 
friends, said he, and treat your enemies justly. He praised the liar 
who came in late from the battle-field because his lies savored of 
humility, and he lied himself to those who came to call cm him whom 
he did not wish to see. He was imitated iu this same matter by 
Mencius when the disciples of Mo-tzu came to call on him, and 
of Mo-tzu’s principle of Universal Love, Mencius said: it would 
bring men into ‘the state of a beast.’ In the matter of veracity the 
Chinese have lost all shame. He loves morality and moral maxims, 
but his religious nature—that part of his nature which should lead him 
to reach out after God aud heaven and immortality, is almost wholly 
undeveloped. ‘Living he is alive,—dead he is dead,’ that is, as far 
as he has gotten on the narrow way. His memory, his filial and his 
moral nature are developed at the expense of his intellectual, conjugal 
and religious nature, aud he ”—just here the little fellow took on that 
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frightened look I have sometimes seen on a squirrel, when he sees a 
man approaching with a gun. He (or it) jumped off my ink bottle, 
scrambled up my arm, over my shoulder and into my ear, and as I 
turned my head to see who shook ine, my wife, with a candle in her 
hand, said in a playful tone : “ Don't you know you have been sleep¬ 
ing at your desk ? I can see a little girl in your eye ; ” and I did not 
tell her what I uow tell you that the little creature which had just 
run into my ear had probably climbed up to look out of the window. 


The Present Status of Missions in the Fuhkien Province, 
China. Statistics for 1896. 

BY REV. P. W. PITCHER. 

S HE law of the development and growth of the kingdom of Grod 
has been well defined by its Divine Founder in the parable of 
“The Seed growing Secretly”—“first the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full coru in the ear.” 

Whether we consider the parable in its relation to the develop¬ 
ment and growth of the church universal, or to the development 
and growth of the individual Christian, it is full of encouragraent 
in either case as we engage in our daily toil. For our work is as 
a living seed “cast upon the earth.” 'That seed is silently and 
secretly groining in the soil prepared for it; its roots are striking 
down, its blade is shooting upward, though our eyes may not behold 
it, because of its silence and hidden power, and in time the full corn 
in the ear will appear. 

Let us not be “tormented with anxiety concerning the final 
issue,” and though the results of all our work are never visible above 
the horizon of our imperfect vision let us not for one moment imagine 
that we are casting the living seed “ upon the ground ” in vain. 

If the Lord so wills it let ns be content to be sowers only and 
happy in the thought that others who come after us can be the 
reapers. “ One soweth and another reapeth,” but “ both may 
rejoice together.” Rev. Wm, Burns sowed in this Amoy field for 
seven years, others have sown for longer periods in other fields 
without a single glimpse of the blade. Was their labors in vain? 
We venture to say that it is the lot of very few of us to reap what 
we ourselves have sown, and we doubt not that we are to-day still 
gathering in some of the fruits of the seed which Wm. Burns let fall 
upon the ground over forty years ago. 

Whether therefore we view the fruits of the present as the 
results of our own sowing or that of others, sowers and reapers may 
well rejoice together as we consider “The Present Status of Missions 
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in this Fuhkien Province,” as embodied in the Statistical Table. 
It is instructive and helpful at times to take account of our 
numerical strength and progress, and with this purpose in mind the 
accompanying table of figures has been compiled. And to all who 
have assisted ine in this work, I now return thanks. In making up 
the statistical table this year the borders have been somewhat 
enlarged, but it is with many regrets that the figures relating to 
Hospitals and Bible Societies are not included. These agencies are 
second to none in importance among those employed in missionary 
enterprise, and therefore no report can be complete without these 
statistics. I trust it may be possible to include them another year. 

There is little need of my calling attention to any particular part 
of the statistical table, but in one or two instances I purpose doing so. 

The number of inquirers has increased by 5289 souls—since the 
report of 1895 (may they not he considered the blades?) and the ad¬ 
herents by nearly 16,000, while nearly 4000 adults have been baptized 
and the contributions have been increased by over $9000. These facts 
go a good way towards substantiating the estimate made last year. 

There is one feature of the table which to ine is disappointing 
and somewhat alarming, viz., the meagre reports concerning the 
children of the churches. The effort was made to secure the number 
of children of the churches, i.e., baptized in infancy, .that had been 
received on confession, but as only three societies were able to make 
such report this complete number could not be ascertained. But 
if the figures furnished by the three societies are in any way an 
indication of the state of the case in the entire six societies, it would 
be well to look more carefully into the matter. In the three 
societies of Amoy out of the accession of 402 souls only 49 were 
children of the churches. Another failure was met with in the 
effort to secure the number of children of Christiau families. Only 
three societies responded. I think we will all recognize the import¬ 
ance of this matter when we are reminded that the spiritual growth 
and development of the Christian church of China depends, in no 
small measure, upon the acquisition of the children of Christian 
families . If we fail to hold the children of the churches, while 
we may be advancing in one direction, we will retrograde in another. 

No one rejoices more than the writer over the knowledge of so 
many souls saved from overwhelming ranks of heathenism, but the 
continual gaining of such converts will not produce a strong and 
healthy church ; its spiritual growth must, under such circumstances, 
remain stunted. The seed, planted and taking root in a soil rank 
with superstition and idolatry-—weeds that have flourished for more 
than two thousand years—cannot expect to become a thrifty tree in 
one generation , but it must go on growing consecutively (if we may 
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so speak) and continually from one generation to another, i.e., from 
parents to children, and to children’s children. May no effort be 
relaxed to save the heathen, but may greater effort be made to hold 
the children and to lead them into the fold, and may I be permitted 
to suggest that more care be exercised both in regard to their number 
and enrollment amongst those added unto the churches. While it 
must be admitted that the prosperity, or the reverse, of a church or 
mission, is not always indicated by its tabulated figures, yet at the 
same time we are bound to recognize their value, and they may be 
accepted as some evidence, at least, of the real condition of affairs. 

If on account of an unusually large iucrease there be reason to 
be suspicious that converts are accepted on too easy terms there is 
no less cause for suspicion that a church must he cold or dead when 
there are no, or only a very few, additions. But rather allow all 
suspicions to fly to the winds and let each of us, being fully persuad¬ 
ed in our own mind that our methods and the methods of all others 
are the best, do with our might what our hands find to do, and at the 
same time remembering the law of development and growth: "first 
the blade, then the ear and then the full corn in the ear.” Our re¬ 
sponsibility rests alone upon our faithfulness. 

That there is a difference both in the trend towards Christianity, 
and in the increase of inquirers and church members amongst the 
churches located in the northern and southern portions of this 
province, is evidenced by the figures in the statistical tables. There 
has been no unusual demonstration on the part of the people in 
Southern Fuhkien to accept Christianity. There has been some 
increase in the number of inquirers, but the actual gain in church 
membership has fallen off somewhat, while the liberality of the 
Christian has maintained its high water mark. 

In Northern Fuhkien there has been an unusual trend towards 
Christianity, and the numbers have increased in every item. Allow¬ 
ing that the figures are correct may we be pardoned for seeking the 
cause ? To my mind there are two, and while they may not be 
accepted they maybe stated, viz.: (1) Prayer. (2) Workers. It 
will at once be seen that these two factors are essential and 
inseparable in all successful missionary enterprise. In fact it is a 
never ending struggle to carry ou mission work without them. 
Men ought always to pray, but unless it be joined with the workers 
what will be accomplished ? 

Prayer. —Let me hasten to say that this refers more to the 
Christians in the home lands than to the missionary on the field, for 
we can hardly conceive of a missionary who is not a praying and 
prayful missionary. What we need and must have is more of the 
prayers of God's people at home. 
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The tragedy which occurred at Hwa-sang in the year 1895 is 
still fresh in the memory of us all. When those faithful servants of 
Christ, and those dear little children, fell before the wicked impulses 
of an infuriated mob, the world was stirred as never before. We 
may say that the whole Christian world was brought on its knees and 
there poured out its soul in agony of prayer to God for the lost souls 
of China-—and especially for those around about Foochow. Some¬ 
times God has to permit sorrow—heart tearing grief— to get His 
people on their knees. Others may have studied the question more 
carefully, but to my mind, logically considered and briefly stated, 
the cause of this unusual awakening and treud towards Christianity, 
which we witness to-day in Northern Fuhkien, is prayer occasioned 
by the Hwa-sang massacre. 

If the whole world could be moved to prayer for every section 
of China, as it was moved in August, September and October, 1895, 
to pray for Ku-cheng, Foochow: not only in Northern, but in 
Southern Fuhkien, and in every corner of this wide empire as well, 
there would be the same response as that which followed the prayer 
already mentioned. 

Here is a lesson which should be heeded by all Christians 
everywhere, viz,, that the advance or retrenchment of the Gospel in 
China does not depend alone upon the workers stationed in these 
vast regions. No man or woman can turn the hearts of this people 
to God. They can only be turned by the Spirit. The prayers of 
God’s people can and will wield a mighty influence in bringing 
the Spirit from above to touch these dead souls, and make them 
receptive to the truth which we proclaim. 

Workers .—God works through human agency. And while it is 
true that He can work by few as well as by many there is every 
reason to believe that the blessiug will be in proportion to the 
faithfulness manifested, not ouly on the part of individuals, but on 
the part of Christian organizations at home. In Northern Fuhkien 
the number of foreign workers is double, while the native agency is, 
in some cases, trebled, compared with the same agencies in Southern 
Fuhkien. When will the churches at home realize that the urgent 
need of all mission fields to-day is an increased number of workers ? 
The burning question at home, just at present, seems to be self- 
support. Upon the merits of that question there can be but 
one opinion, but we sometimes think it is diverting the hearts of 
Obristiaus from this urgent call for workers. The churches at home 
should remember that Chiua is not yet evangelized, and that she is 
still crying out louder than ever for workers to break unto her people 
the bread of life. In this wide domain there are towns and villages 
and couuties without any churches wherein this laudable work of 
self-support can be begun. 
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A mission work is only just started when one or two of a dozen 
self-supporting churches have become established. Fifty years ago 
a half dozen missionaries may have met the demands of the work, to¬ 
day no less than one hundred could be well employed in this Amoy 
field alone. If, in the minds of any, the question of self-support 
should mean retrenchment of the foreign agency for the best interests 
of the souls of China, the matter may be well discussed less en¬ 
thusiastically. Cheapness is nob the thing required in these days 
of missionary progress, but au increased outlay—more money, more 
men and women to occupy these still unoccupied territories. 

“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He may send 
out workmen into His harvests.” 
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Roman Catholicism and Protestantism in Manchuria. 

BY REV. JOHN ROSS, D.D. 

f HE Roman Catholic Church has the credit of developing a 
spirit of earnest propagandism several centuries before Pro¬ 
testantism awoke to a sense of its responsibility. Six centuries 
ago able Roman Catholics were in China laying the foundation of 
what gave promise to become a national church. By what events 
the bright hopes of that period were quenched it boots not now to 
enquire. After the lapse of three centuries the military enthusiasm 
of the newly-established order of Jesuits led some of them to attempt 
to revive the existence of their church in China. The first Jesuit 
missionaries were men of wisdom as well as of learning and piety. 
Some of them had already adorned positions of great influence 
in Paris and elsewhere. Partly by their mathematical skill and 
astronomical knowledge they gradually gained considerable influence 
in the country. They acquired a powerful position in the court of 
Kanghi, with whom throughout his long reign they were prime 
favourites, and whom they even hoped to see baptized^ as members 
of his family were received into the church. Not a few high officials, 
men of high social standing and many of great literary attainments, 
became members of the church. Within a brief period fully half 
a million men and women formed a strong church in China, a 
considerable proportion being of the more intelligent and better 
educated classes. The first Jesuits passed away, leaving a name held 
by all in veneration and a tangible proof of imperial favour in the 
church gifted them close to bis palace bv Kanghi. 

They were followed by men who were not under the necessity 
to exercise and manifest the same prudent wisdom, as there were no 
serious difficulties to encounter, nor great opposition to remove. 
These unfortunately for the hopes of making China a Roman Catholic 
power, assumed the tone and tactics habitual to their church. They 
joined in a plot to dethrone the son of Kanghi, nominated by him as 
successor, and to replace him by a younger brother, whom they 
believed more friendly to them. The plot was early discovered, and 
when on the eve of being put into execution all the parties to it, 
including the priests, were apprehended, and sooner or later suffered 
the penalty incurred. There was issued edict after edict, first to 
curtail the arrogant pretensions of Roman Catholic converts, then to 
banish the priests beyond a few who were indispensable for astrono¬ 
mical purposes] aud finally to suppress a religion which was every¬ 
where accused of harbouring criminals and defying law and authority. 
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Though large numbers of those thus “persecuted” reverted 
to Buddhism many of them risked their all for their faith. Probably 
some of these men found their way to Manchuria, which then waa 
very sparsely populated. I have encountered here men of the 11th 
generation of Roman Catholics. There are many in Manchuria 
the descendants for several generations who, for at least a century, 
have faithfully adhered to the Roman Catholic Church. I have been 
informed on high authority that most of these are fairly respectable 
citizens, and many of them are said to deplore the present attitude 
and conduct of their church. 

The Roman Catholic priest is a mandarin of the same class as 
the Chinese chihfu, and any Chinese officials under this rank— 
as chihkien —are beneath them in rank and honour. The bishop is 
of the same rank as Taotai, and in treating with the Governor- 
General aspires to be higher still. Hence it would derogate from 
their high position were they to go among the Chinese in the free 
and easy manner of Protestant missionaries. It would be much 
beneath their dignity to preach or in any way to eome into direct 
contact with the non-Christian population, except with the officials 
in the Yam£ns when they have business in hand. Their life is 
therefore one of otium cum dignibate. Thus there was no attempt 
at aggressive work among those beyond the pale of the church. 
Occasionally one here and another there joined their church, but 
not always on account of religion. Ever since the allied war and 
the subsequent French treaty the Roman Catholic Church has 
wielded extensive civil power in the country. A quarter of a 
century ago the restless Presbyterians touched the muddy shores of 
Newchwaug. They have not been trammelled by mandarinates of 
auy rank. They have not been dignified. They have not lived in 
leisure. They preached to all sorts of men in all kinds of places. 
They were reviled and insulted, but took no notice. They hobnobbed 
with the carters in the inns and jostled the crowds in the streets. 
They preached and distributed scores of thousands of Gospels and 
tracts to the erowds on the city streets and at the village fairs. 
They came constantly and freely in contact with all sorts and 
conditions of men, making no distinction between rich and poor. 

As soon as converts began to come in the most promising of 
them were selected, trained and placed in little chapels, always in 
some busy street of some central town or eity. Later in the history 
of the mission itinerant evangelists traversed the country every¬ 
where as colporteurs, as they continue to do, so that no village or 
hamlet in Manchuria is unvisited. In this way the Presbyterian 
missionaries were ou speaking terms with all Chinese—the good and 
the bad, the simple and the cunning. Of these last many desired 
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to become Christians, but as they were even in the beginning of tho 
mission suspected of other than religious motives they were carefully 
filtered out. Had those been all accepted who came to secure the 
protection of the foreigner’s name the Protestant Church would have 
swelled to large numbers within the first few years of its existence. 

Personally I was and am in favour of the most hearty union 
with missionaries of every sect, including the Roman Catholic. 
For I believed then that even Roman Catholic missionaries leaving 
their native land, for what I supposed to be voluntary exile, could be 
moved by no other motives than those whicl^ had actuated myself. 
I therefore resolved to cultivate their acquaintance. The first 
priest with whom I came into contact was a gentle Frenchman, who 
appeared to me of a character which would ever lead him to good 
and gentle deeds and to avoid every evil. Within my first year in 
the country while learning their language the Chinese indirectly led 
me to understand that the Roman Catholic Church was universally 
believed to be evil and evil only. It was not long ere I was driven 
to the conclusion that to cultivate the friendship of the Chinese I 
must go without that of the Roman Catholic Church. Whether the 
character given to that Church was wholly justifiable or not I am 
unable to say. But I have since had evideuce enough that the serious 
charges against the Church were not without foundation. That 
there are good men arnu g the priesthood in Manchuria I cannot 
but believe. But that the church policy of the Roman Catholics is 
distinctly evil and calculated to do great moral and social harm I 
must painfully admit. That policy is political, not religious, and its 
political policy is an unrighteous one. 

In 1876-7, fearing a riot in Moukden on account of the 
extortion by the Roman Catholic converts under protection of the 
priests, I published a pamphlet, “ Chinese Foreign Policy,” to 
expose the evil, and if possible to have it amended. It had so far 
the desired effect that instances of extortion and violence ceased to 
be spoken of as formerly. This was evidence sufficient to me that 
much of the extortion had been unknown to the Roman Catholic 
authorities, who hear only what their immediate attendants oare to 
make known, and that these authorities could put a stop to the 
lawlessness of their “converts.” From that time the history of 
both missions ran on smoothly for several years. 

About half a dozeu years ago a conceited young fellow, a cate¬ 
chumen, was refused the ordinance of baptism, as our elders regarded 
him quite unfit to be received into the Church. Resenting this insult 
to his dignity he went to the Roman Catholic Church, where was 
then a priest of a peculiar reputation, who welcomed him as a convert 
from heresy to the true faith. 1 This youth was employed in diligently 
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going among our weaker brethren to induce them to follow his 
example, the promised advantages of doing so not being by any 
means confined to religion. For a considerable time he was un¬ 
successful. But his ready admittance inspired with hope some of 
our men who were under discipline for illegal pawnbroking and 
as receivers of stolen goods. Several such men bad, under false 
pretences, gained admission into our Church. Some had already been 
excommunicated, and the principal delinquents, who had skilfully 
ooncealed the connexion with that sort of business, were being 
dealt with, when they hived off in a body to the Roman Catholic 
Church, taking their wives and children with them. The manner of 
their welcome filled them with delight. A case of painful discipline, 
which divided our church into two unequal but conflicting portions, 
caused some more to hive off. These latter were mostly respectable 
citizens, and when they discovered that their first duty to their new 
faith was the surrender of their Bibles and hymn books, they ceased 
to attend the Roman Catholic Church, and gradually begged to be 
received agaiu by us. 

Before the return of these men the Roman Catholic Church, 
probably at the instigation of the men who had been cast out of our 
Church, adopted a policy of the most persistent atrnoyance of the 
people in our chapels—declaring they would make life a burden to 
all who would not join the Roman Catholic Church, by joining 
which they would, on the other hand, receive absolute protection 
from Chinese law, etc. These men went daily to our chapels, 
reviling our people in the filthiest lauguage of Chinese vituperation, 
knowing that our Church policy, unlike theirs, admitted of such 
conduct with impunity. Our elders were alarmed, because some of 
our younger men threatened to lose all patience and not sit 
idly by while the Roman Catholics were thus venting their 
spleen. They were, however, exhorted to patience, because men 
of that sort would soon tire of their filthy work if left unnoticed. 
They did not tire, however. An appeal was made to the Consul 
for friendly consultation with the bishop then in Newehwang. 
The latter came to Moukden, and while welcoming to their 
great joy these brands snatched from the burning of Protes¬ 
tantism, spoke some seusible words which brought to a speedy 
end the mischief complained of. This produced mutual satis¬ 
faction all round. We were rid of an unscrupulous lot and freed 
from their troublesome attention. The Roman Catholic Church 
received an accession to its numbers such as it has rarely had. 
Peace was secured by the wise action of the bishop. I fondly 
hoped that the wisdom displayed was good guarantee of peace for 
the future. 
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Some time thereafter another young man, for reasons which 
had as well remain in the dark, left our Church in a northern station 
and joined the Roman Catholie Church. He secured to that Church 
a number of professed catechumens of ours, who would openly receive 
such protection in the Roman Catholie Church, as our Church had 
always refused knowingly to give. With a band of these men and 
some other Roman Catholics he fiercely attacked a relative of his 
own, who continued, despite all such attacks, a member of our 
Churcb. He was quickly made rich by levying contributions on 
people around, but ceased not to molest our people in his village, 
embittering their lives to compel them to join the Roman Catholics. 
The missionary in charge of that region laid the case in a friendly 
way before the Roman Catholic bishop, who made remarkably 
courteous replies, but took no apparent step to stop the evil com¬ 
plained of. Even the pleasure of torture must pall sooner or later, 
so that trouble began to lessen of itself. The end of it was a total 
cessation of the mischief by the action of the Roman Catholic author¬ 
ities—-not in the interests of either peace or justice—but for reasons 
which again may remain in the dark. Peace has continued unbroken 
in that region. 

In still another part of the field a young preacher was found 
to have developed largely on Roman Catholic lines, as meddling in 
Yam§n cases paid far better than preaching. He was excommuni¬ 
cated. He joined the Roman Catholic Church, taking over with 
him a large number of professed catechumens of a spirit kindred to 
his own. He too became actively hostile to the church which had 
put him out. This was the beginning of a great accession in that 
region to the Roman Catholic Church of men of a character whom 
I need not describe beyond sayiug that religion had nothing to do 
with the movement. 

Then came the war, during which occurred the lamentable 
murder of Mr. Wylie in Liao-yang. This brought from the Tsung-Ii 
Yam&n the most favourable edict of protection ever issued in China. 
Officials informed me, before its publication, that they dreaded the 
effect such an edict would have in emboldening the Roman 
Catholics. Yet I was not prepared for the extraordinary buzz of 
Roman Catholic action which immediately followed. The state of 
matters resulting would seem simply incredible, nor is it needful 
that I delay to depict it. That state of triumphant exaltation over 
prostrate officials and people continues. Protestant converts alone 
would hold their heads erect in presence of Roman Catholics, the 
most ignorant coolie of whom could defy the hsien of any town. 

After the war the most wealthy and influential man in the 
neighbourhood of a busy town was universally reported to. have 
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been mulcted by the Roman Catholics of a very large amount of 
money. The proud man, previously lord of all he surveyed, was 
beaten to his knees. This great victory was signalized by a rush 
into the Roman Catholic Church of over a thousand converts. 
They were found later on able for a certain purpose to muster more 
tbau a thousand rifles! These men, of a character needless to be 
described, marched in large numbers one day against the Protestant 
chapel in the town and destroyed it, though the headman of the 
town went on his knees beseeching them to peace. Had they not 
been Roman Catholics most of them would have trembled before 
the headman—and with reason. The same class of men who joined 
the Roman Catholics in another place, at the same time, attacked 
another chapel further north. These cases were laid before the 
bishop in a friendly way by the missionary in charge, who had 
pleasant replies, but nothing more. As more serious damage was 
threatened than the destruction of property the missionary had to 
appeal to the Consul for protection for the converts. The P'eng 
case had meantime-come and gone in Moukden ; the Roman Cutholics 
having been found absolutely and alone in the wrong. This case 
was settled, despite desperate efforts by the Roman Catholic authori¬ 
ties to intimidate the Governor-General. The same intimidation was 
employed against the trial of the cases of the destroyed chapels, 
and a French Consul appeared on the scene to further these 
efforts. Eventually the chapel cases were also decided, after long 
investigation, exactly as the P‘eng case had been. The Roman 
Catholics were declared in open court to have been eleven, parts 
in the wrong—a strong statement, seeing that ten is the perfect 
number. It is so far satisfactory to learn that the bishop excom¬ 
municated 155 of the wreckers of one of the chapels. In one of our 
most rapidly growing country churches there was a sudden and 
large influx of catechumens. It is in the neighbourhood of a Roman 
Catholic Church. The preacher in charge discovered that thirty of 
them, in attempting to join the church, sought only protection. 
He scored their names out of the list of catechumens. They imme¬ 
diately joined the Roman Catholic Church, and a chapel was opened, 
composed of these worthies. Ever since there has been no peace. 
The headman for fully a half year did nothing else than obey the 
dictates of these men—whom a few months before they despised— 
and imprisoned and fined at their dictation. Though our people 
outnumber them many times, and are largely of the more respect¬ 
able inhabitants, they are afraid of the utter unscrupulouness of the 
Roman Catholics, whose hand and tongue acknowledge no law, but 
their own will. One of our members was pursued on the street by 
some of these men, and fled mto our chapel. They went in after him 
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and beat him there! A remarkably bright young student was 
murdered some time ago. His character was such that no one bore 
him any grudge, save one of a family of bad characters, who have 
long lived by extortion. This one beat him. For reasons which iu 
the eyes of the friends of the murdered man fully justified them this 
man was accused as murderer. He and his brothers were appre¬ 
hended on the charge of murder. Every one believes him the mur¬ 
derer. But he had joined the Roman Catholic Church subsequent to 
the beating, but before the murder. After long and repeated efforts 
by the bishop in this mau’s behalf—backed up again, strange to 
say, by a French Consul—the accused murderer has been released 
on bail! 

Enough has surely been told to show what Roman Catholicism 
is in Manchuria. There have been lately large accessions to the 
Roman Catholics as above related, and wherever they are there is 
dispeace if not anarchy; for no official dare interfere with them. 
That the bishop knows all the evils done in his name I do not 
believe. We have through at least five of our missionaries, 
independently of each other attempted, but without success, to get 
him to act, in order to protect our people from the lawless persecu¬ 
tion of Roman Catholic adherents. He and each priest is surrounded 
by a wall of dignity, in which is a small wicket of access carefully 
guarded by natives—priests or deacons—who alone have the ear 
of these high dignitaries. Our Christians have, at our request, 
iu various places made endeavours to see the French priest to lay 
their grievances before him. They have, except in one case, been 
driven away with curses and threats of worse to follow. Here is the 
source of the mischief, and whatever motives the Roman Catholics 
may ascribe to me I hope they will learn from this paper the 
desirability of uprooting this root of so many and great evils. 
By a greater freedom of access to people other than their door¬ 
keepers let them learn the crying and endless wrongs inflicted by 
their people upon other Chinese. I would be unjust were I not to 
add that there are some priests who refuse to harbour lawlessness 
and will not knowingly support extortion by their people. But 
these being, I fear, a minority their prudence and Christian conduct 
are not sufficiently well known to modify the evil reputation of the 
church to which they belong. 

Within the past few years the Roman Catholic Church seems to 
have changed its tactics. Formerly they never had chapels or any 
point of contact with the multitude. Since we have by the means 
referred to above, assisted to swell their ranks, they have begun 
to open small places of worship all over the province. Our plan 
hitherto has been to follow up our Christians. Wherever they have 
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as business men or colporteurs succeeded in gaining converts we 
open a chapel on a main street of town or village and send, when 
we can, a native preacher of some experience to carry on the work. 
In every town thus occupied some men have attempted to enter the 
cbarch mainly if not solely for protection. Despite the greatest 
caution these cannot be all kept out. But as soon as they glaringly 
reveal their true character, if guilty of lawless action, they are 
put out of the church and go over to the Roman Catholics, who 
immediately open a place of worship there. In several cases th e 
Roman Catholics have gone before the Protestant missionary to 
places where our agents had secured professed converts. There is 
scarcely a successful station of ours in which the Roman Catholics 
have not opened their place. In these places they preach neither 
to converts nor non-converts. But they manage all litigation for 
whoever joins them. “ Come to us,” preached one formerly belong¬ 
ing to the Protestant church, “and though you should be on the 
way to the execution ground we will save you.” The promise is not 
an empty boast. 

We have thus been the means of largely reinforcing the Roman 
Catholic Church. We have provided that point of contact with 
the multitude which they had failed to occupy. Yet we owe them 
no grudge, as they 'reap fruit which we must in any case discard. 
All we desire is that they would cease to persecute our people. 
Moreover, they have more than repaid us. If by our conduct they 
have gained large additions, by theirs we have secured considerably 
more. The rnauuer in which they have borne themselves since the 
war has opened the eyes of the most indifferent to the contrast 
between the two religions. The name of the Jesus* religion is 
extolled as the other is reprobated. Their persecution of our people 
has been of still greater advantage to us in sharply publishing an 
actual if not an irreconcilable difference. Most curious of all we find 
in some places many respectable citizens seeking an entrance into 
the Protestant Church for a shelter from Roman Catholic lawlessness 
which their own native officials are unable to afford. 

I have in various ways and at diverse times endeavoured to 
lay before the Roman Catholic authorities the character ascribed to 
their people. Whether it is because these authorities persist in dis¬ 
believing these statements I know not. But my efforts have been 
futile. Once again I revert to publicity, iu ( the hope that these 
authorities may possibly realize the real danger which is being 
incurred by their present policy. 
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BY REV. J. EDKINS, D.D. 

II. 

f HE appearance of a work on the Syrian inscription by a native 
Christian of Canton, is a sign of the times. The author, 
Yang Yung-chi, is a convert of the London Mission in Canton. 
This work, in three volumes, contains about 200 double pages. 
There is in it a large amount of Christian teaching. The quotations 
from the Delegates’ version are very numerous. The style of this 
version renders it specially suitable for citation, Regard is paid 
in this version to the honorific distinction of words and to their 
classical signification. The author of this book illustrates the 
successive sentences in the Syrian Inscription by extracts from the 
Old and New Testaments from the Delegates’ version, and they 
are always aptly chosen. He himself introduces a new title for 
Jesus. He styles him the illustrious honoured one, ^ 5|:, but 
otherwise be simply adopts the terms found in this version. 
These were first chosen by the Roman Catholic missionaries. 
The terms he uses for baptism, the Holy Spirit, repentance, 
justification, the Word of God, the struggle of the spirit with the 
flesh, are, speaking generally, those which are used in this version. 
The reason why the Roman Catholics selected the words 
aheng-shen for the Holy Spirit, was unquestionably that their 
Chinese helpers recommended them. In the Delegates’ version the 
same influence was in operation. Native opinion was the prevailing 
cause. 

This author prefers the name ^ king-kiau, “Illustrious 
Religion,” for Christianity just as he prefers jg: king-tsun as a 
title for the Saviour of the world. Neither of these terms is likely 
to be accepted generally so far as can be judged at present. He 
calls the Bible ^ §£ king-king, the Illustrious Sutra or Classic. 
The Old Testament he speaks of as ^ M. king-ku-king, 
Illustrious Old Sutra. In this also he is not likely to be followed, 
because all recent new works by native authors use the terms 
f| kieu-yo, j|§ sin-yo for the Old and New Testaments, just 
as they speak of the Catholic and Protestant forms of Christianity 
in China as Tfien-chu-kiau and Yesu-kiau. 

Creation is expressed in the Syrian inscription by the words 
Tsung-hiuen-chfli-er-tsau-hwa, |j| £ M ffff Jit This is in Chinese 
a philosophical way of stating what the process of creation was. 
It may be rendered in paraphrase, “ God made the pole the centre 
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of revolution for the universe, and proceeded to form all things by 
setting on foot the developments of nature.” In illustration this 
Christian author quotes the passage on the north pole in the Luu- 
yii, which says, “Virtuous government is like the pole round which 
the stars all revolve.” He then refers to Job 38: 31, 32. “ Caust 
thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion ? 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season, or canst thou guide 
Arcturus with his sons?” He gives the Delegates’ rendering here. 
Bishop Schereschewsky’s Old Testament being colloquial, cannot 
be made use of in a book like this. The Bridgman, and Culbertson 
version is literal. For instance teu is Arcturus : and his sons, 
they render literally j| tsi-sing. The Del. version has “ with all 
its stars.” Bp. S. has “ its associated stars.” The clear advantage 
of the Delegates’ version is that it can be quite safely quoted 
in a book. The words are chosen by able natives under experienced 
foreign guidance, and each word takes the literary sense, so that the 
meaning can be relied on by the native student. He is not left in 
uncertainty. For Mazzaroth all the three versions render the “ twelve 
signs.” For “bind the sweet influences of Pleiades” Bridgman 
has fu-raau-cho-ho-ch'i fu ^. The bishop has sheng, “ropes.” But 
what are the ropes of the Pleiades? The Delegates have Ifs % ^ 
hi-mau-che, $}$ ^ ^ kiAsheu-tai, two well constructed sentences, 
which can be more fully explained in the commentaries now being 
prepared. These works will enter on the question, whether the 
connecting cords are those that keep the Pleiades in their places in 
relation to each other, as Hirzel believes, or those which keep the 
whole group in its place in the heavens and bring it back at the true 
time to its old position in the sky by the controlling force of the law 
of the annual revolution of all the stars. 

There can then be no doubt of the necessity that we should 
have the Delegates’ version with improvements to serve for citation 
in the now rapidly growing new literature of the Chinese. We 
must still keep the chief terms of theology agx-eed on first by the 
Catholics under Chinese expert guidance aud later by the Protestants 
under Chinese expert guidance. This book, by a well informed 
native writer and a Christian, may be referred to with confidence as 
showing what the result is likely to be in regard to the selection of 
the theological terms to express Christian ideas. We foreigners may 
help the natives to decide. That is all. We ourselves cauuot decide 
anything. 

For example the word for justification may be reconsidered. 
Shall fpj |§ ch'eng-i be the term or not ? The Delegates, Bridgman 
and Culbertson, Dr. John, Goddard, Bishop Sehereschewsky all have 
it ? This forms a strong argument for keeping it as it is. Then is it 
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worth while to attempt to change it? No ; change is impracticable, 
and the attempt to change it is to be deprecated. Ch‘eug-i is to call 
a persou just, or consider him as just. We may well be satisfied 
with it as a basis for teaching the Christian doctrine of justification 
to students. It is difficult to see what advantage can flow from a 
change in this term. The moral view of justification is less promineut 
in it thau the forensic, and the moral is the more important. But 
the moral idea is there, for righteousness is a moral word. But if 
imputed righteousness is more prominentia it there are few Christian, 
teachers iu China at the present time who will not gladly retain this 
element. There are probably no views of the atonement that would 
he taught more clearly to Chinese pupils by the use of auy other term 
for justification. 

The circulation of Mr. Yang’s book should be encouraged. He 
is an evangelical critic, and grounds his observations on the Bible 
while expounding the sense of the somewhat high flown phrases of 
the Syrian Inscription. He has read enough of the Taoist and 
Buddhist literature to make good use of it iu this book. 


-- 

The Eon. C. Denby and the Tsung-li Yamen. 

f HE subjoined article was sent to the Tsung-li Yamen by the 
United States Minister in January last. It has appeared 
in the Foreign Relations of 1896 :—• 

Your Highnesses and Your Excellencies : 

On the 21st day of September I had the honor, by direction of 
tny government, to address to you a communication to the effect 
that my government was carefully considering the subject of 
anti-foreigu riots in China with the view to present to you thereafter 
another communication embodying its views on the measures that it 
desired to see adopted in order to prevent the occurrence of these 
lamentable outrages on foreign residents in China. 

I have now the honor by order of my government to lay before 
you the following observations :— 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the necessity that rests upon 
China to secure the safety and security of foreigners residing in her 
borders. Such persons dwell in China by virtue of the treaties aud 
conventions which recognize their right to remain in her territory. 
This right and the consequent duty of protection by the government 
have been recognized in many Imperial edicts and in many papers 
emanating from the Tsung-li Yamen. In spite, however, of the most 
solemn assurances given from time to time by the Imperial govern- 
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raent that foreigners in China would be protected, in spite of the 
issuance of passports, which on their face engage the government to 
afford protection, there occur year after year, almost month after 
month, riots and massacres which startle and shock the civilized world. 

It is desirable that the subject of riots should be treated as a 
whole, for while the incentive motives are not the same in all cases 
the graver question of official responsibility which underlies most 
anti-foreign outbreaks in China is the principal subject of the concern 
of my government. 

The earnest desire of the United States government, and it is 
confidently expected a like desire animates that of China, is to render 
the recurrence of outrages of this nature impossible by the adoption of 
such measures as experience has now shown best suited to that end. 

The punishment of those who have actually participated ia 
anti-foreign riots has rarely been as prompt or as severe as it ought 
to have been; furthermore, the erroneous idea is entertained in 
China by many of the officials and the people generally that money 
payments for injuries suffered constitute a complete indemnity. Such, 
however, is not the case, for in addition to the reimbursement to the 
sufferers for losses actually sustained there remaius that vindication 
of the law by the state, which is the only deterrent of crime. 

Nor does the punishment of a few ringleaders satisfy justice. 
The official who deliberately stands by and fails to intervene to 
protect innocent people, when he has at his disposition sufficient 
means to enable him to do so, is at least as guilty as the actual leader 
of a mob. 

The commission sent last year by my government to investigate 
the anti-foreign riots in Szechuan, has stated its belief that— 

The simplest and most efficacious policy is to insist that the 
local officials shall be held responsible and punished without further 
investigation than is necessary to establish the fact that such riots 
have occurred; for we are firmly convinced that, except in case of 
open rebellion, no such riots of any extent can take place if the local 
officials are energetic in the use of their influence and the means 
they have at their disposal. 

Commander Newell, in his report of the Eu-tien riots, says that 
but for the inertness, inefficiency and culpable negligence of certain 
provincial and other authorities, whom he mentions by name, the 
massacre of Hua-shan could have been prevented. While these 
statements may not be strictly applicable to every locality in China 
in which riots have occurred they certainly do apply to every city 
and town of considerable importance. In such places there are 
soldiers and policemen sufficient and able to prevent rioting if they 
are commanded to do so.- 
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Uprisings against the authorities, occurring anywhere in China, 
are promptly put down by the strong hand, and secret societies are 
held firmly in check, and the members thereof are often tried and 
executed. Incipient conspiracies are unearthed and instautly 
suppressed. In any offense against the government the utmost 
vigilance, forethought and strength are shown in dealing with the 
offenders. 

Anti-foreign riots are not sudden local uprisings of ignorant and 
malicious persons, as has sometimes been claimed, but all the proof 
shows that anti-foreign rioting, pillage and massacre are often arrang¬ 
ed beforehand, without much, if any, effort at concealment, and it 
is difficult to avoid the belief that the local officials are cognizant of 
and at least tacitly approve of the felonious designs which are con¬ 
cocted within their immediate jurisdiction. It is perfectly evident, 
for instance, that there was last year a concerted action between 
the capital and the outlying towns in Szechuan, and that a general 
plan was organized to drive foreigners from that province, and that 
the officials had knowledge thereof. 

From the foregoing remarks it is necessarily to be inferred that 
the main remedy for existing evils, and the surest preventive of 
riots, will be the holding of the local officials to a personal account¬ 
ability for every outrage against foreigners that may occur in their 
jurisdiction. Such a line of couduct is in strict conformity with the 
established usage in China with regard to all crimes and misdemea¬ 
nors other than such as concern foreigners. 

My government concludes that the best means to prevent the 
recurrence of anti-foroign riots in China, as far as Americans are 
concerned, for whom alone it speaks, would be to adopt the following 
measures :— 

1. Recognition by the issuance of a formal declaration in an 
Imperial decree that American missionaries have the right to reside 
in the interior of China. 

2. The declaration in such decree that American missionaries 
have the right to buy land in the interior of China ; that they have 
all the privileges of the Berthemy Convention, as amended in 1895, 
and that deeds takeu by them shall be in the name of the missionary 
society or church which buys the land, as that Convention provides. 

3. The determination of and formal declaration by China by 
Imperial decree to hold responsible and promptly punish not only 
all individuals or minor officials directly or remotely involved 
upon the occurrence of any riot whereby peaceable American citi¬ 
zens have been affected in person or property or injured in their 
established rights, but also the viceroy or governor of the province 
in which it has occurred, who is directly responsible to the Throne 
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for the acts and omissions of every one of his subordinates, although 
his only fault may be ignorance. 

4. That the punishment of officials found guilty of negligence 
in case of a riot, or of connivance with rioters, shall not bo simply 
degradation from or deprivation of office, but that they shall be, in 
addition, rendered forever incapable of bolding office, and shall also 
be punished by death, imprisonment, confiscation of property, banish¬ 
ment, or in some other manner uuder the laws of China in proportion 
to the enormity of their offense. 

5. That the Imperial decrees embodying the above provisions 
shall be prominently put up and displayed in every Yamen in China. 

In presenting the foregoing suggestions it will naturally occur 
to you that my government has not undertaken to go into detail 
regarding everything it thinks should be done after a riot has 
occurred, such, for example, as compensation to be paid for injuries, 
the right of American citizens to return to the scene of the riot and 
abide there, the ceremonies to be observed by the local officials in 
reinstating sufferers in their rights and other matters which can be 
better discussed as occasion may require. But my government has 
simply e?ideavored to outiiue the measures that it considers should 
he taken by Chiua to prevent the riots. This is the great object that 
it lias in view in addressing this communication to Your Highness 
and Your Excellencies, and having no doubt that the government of 
China shares to the full its desire to prevent the recurrence of anti- 
foreign riots it indulges the hope that early action will be taken by 
Chiua on the lines indicated, so that the good relations existing 
between the two countries may be confirmed aud strengthened. 


3n flfremonanu 

Mbs. H. L. MACKENZIE, E. P. Mission, Swatow. 

BY MRS. A. G. GIBSON. 

RS. MACKENZIE, wife of the Rev. H. L. Mackenzie, of the 
English Presbyterian Mission, Swatow, died on Saturday 
evening, the 9th January, at 10.50 p.m. 

To many friends, both in China and at home, the news of Mrs. 
Mackenzie’s death will cause deep grief. She was such a true friend, 
so ready to give help, so able to give advice, to give gentle reproof, 
above all to give love, that we feel her place can never be filled. 
Nor would we wish it filled, to all who have kuown her, she will 
ever remain a fragrant memory till we see her again. 
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Her husband, the Hev. H. L, Mackenzie, of the English Pres* 
byteriau Mission, Swatow, came to China in 1860, and after being 
at home on furlough, brought his wife out with him in May, 1872. 
At that time no special work for women had been begun, although 
many women had joined the church, brought in by the preaching 
of the Word. 

Very soon it was thought advisable to open a boarding*school 
for girls, and after consultation this was begun in 1873. There 
probably Mrs. Mackenzie did her best work, and mauy women, now 
scattered over Tie-chiu, got from her and the other two ladies teach¬ 
ing which has made them able to do good work in their native villages, 
and able also to train their children well. 

In 1879 Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie went home on furlough, and 
after a happy visit, returned to China, leaving their three children 
in Scotland. When I came to China with my husband in December, 
1883, Mr, and Mrs. Mackenzie gave us a warm welcome, and we and 
my brother were their guests for some time. During this second 
term of service Mrs. Mackenzie accompanied her husband in some 
of his country journeys, taking with them their little sou, who was 
born after their return from home. 

I shall always remember the kindness with which Mrs. Macken¬ 
zie introduced me to the work in the girls’ school and hospital. 
Many a time I have gone with her, and listened with delight while 
she spoke to some poor patient, Her face was always bright and 
happy, but when a woman made a remark showing some intellig¬ 
ence or faith, it fairly quivered with gladness, and the quick tear of 
sympathy would shine iu her eye while she repeated the saying 
to me. 

I think we may call her death a translation, “she was not, for 
God took her,” On Sabbath, the 3rd of January, she went to church 
and a young women’s class as usual, but feeling chilled she did not 
go out in the evening. On Monday and Tuesday she was a good 
deal iu bed, but did not seem very ill. On Saturday morning it 
was found she had typhoid fever and pneumonia, and was in a very 
critical condition. Between 4 and 5 o’clock on Saturday afternoon 
Mr. Mackenzie was told there was little or no likelihood of her 
recovery, and that the eud was probably very near. At ten minutes 
to eleven o’clock the same night she fell sweetly asleep in Jesus. 
For many years the hymn, “ The sands of time are sinking,” had 
been a favourite, since a dear friend when dying had used it, and 
a few hours before ber death she asked this to be sung to her. She 
also asked for the 51st Psalm to be repeated, and the hymn, “My 
spirit on Thy care,” to be sung. She would have been glad for the 
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sake of her husband and family to remain with them, but desired 
to render a “ glad submission ” to God’s will. 

Very sweet memories remain to her husband of the few hours 
before her death, aud after death the expression on her face was 
sweet aud calm as if very gently smiling. One said it was ‘‘like a 
smile of recognition,” as the Psalmist of old said, ‘* 1 shall be satisfied 
when I awake with Thy likeness.” 


(fimiationul p cpurtmcnt. 

Rev. Josn C. Ferguson, Editor. 

Published ia the interests of the “ Educational Association of China.” 

Chinese Education—Past, Present, and Future. 

Read before the Teachers’ Association of California by John Fryer, LL D., at the 
Annual General Session held at San Jose, Dec. 23rd to 28th, 1897. 

(Concluded from page 335, July No.) 

IjWE will next ask, what is China now doing, herself, to try to 
bring about a new era of thiugs ? And here let me 
say that, having been engaged in various branches of 
educational work in China for thirty-five years, and having been 
requested by your committee to describe some of my own personal 
labors, 1 must beg your kind forbearance if I happen to make too 
frequent reference to myself. The first effort of any importance 
dates from 1862, soon after the treaty of Tientsin was signed, 
when in accordance with that treaty schools for Western languages 
were established by the Imperial Government in Peking, Shanghai 
and Canton. The English school at Peking was under ray charge 
for two vears, and afterwards, under the able direction of Dr. 
Martin, it gradually expanded till it became the T‘uDg-wen College, 
where different branches of learning have been taught; but the 
results on the whole have hardly answered the expectations of the 
Western professors employed. The scientific books published there 
in the Chinese language have, perhaps, been the best results it has 
achieved. 

In 1867 a department for the translation and publication of 
scientific books in the Chinese language was established at the 
Imperial Kiangnan Arsenal in Shanghai. For nearly thirty years 
I have been at the head of that department, and have published an 
encyclopaedia of some hundreds of volumes of standard treatises, 
which have found their way almost all over China, aud even to 
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Japan. The demand for these books has all along been considerable, 
but recently, since the Japanese war, it has been impossible to print 
some of the more popular of them fast enough. 

Very extensive schools were established at Foochow Arsenal 
for the different branches of marine engineering and navigation. 
After continuing for a long period of years they have dwindled down 
to a comparatively low ebb, and have achieved but poor results in 
proportion to the great outlay. 

In 1872 an Educational Commission was sent to the United 
States, consisting of one hundred and twenty students, in charge of 
various officials, for the purpose of acquiring the English language 
and a general education. They were located chiefly at Hartford and 
other lowus iu Connecticut, as well as in Massachusetts, where they 
were placed in private families at. first, so as to acquire fluency 
and accuracy in the use of English. Before any satisfactory results 
could be achieved this whole body of students was recalled, and 
only a few of them have made any good use of the elementary 
education received. Similar commissions on a smaller scale were 
sent to England, France and Germany, with about equally unsatis¬ 
factory results. 

In 1874 a Polytechnic Institution and Reading Room was 
erected in Shanghai from funds subscribed chiefly by high officials 
under foreign advice. It has never been iu a very flourishing 
condition for lack of funds. It has engaged two scientific professors 
from England at different times, who, however, have not remained 
long enough at their posts to achieve results. This Institution has 
for many years issued six sets of themes on scientific subjects 
annually, four being quarterly and two being half-yearly. These 
come from high officials who subscribe one or two hundred dollars 
each to be distributed as prizes for the best essays, which are printed 
in a yearly volume. Classes and lectures on scientific subjects 
were started there by myself early last year, and have since gone 
on satisfactorily. I have been Honorary Secretary of this Institution 
siuce its commencement, and there are eight Chinese members ou 
the Committee, as well as eight foreign ones. 

A military college at Tientsin was soon followed by a naval 
college and a medical college at the same port. All three colleges 
have about one hundred students respectively, and have done as 
good work as could be expected where there has been so much 
interference by ignorant official directors. Iu 1879 a telegraph 
school was established at Tientsin, and has proved a success, above 
fifty students being always in attendance under a foreign professor. 

At Nankiug a naval college, with eighty students, was com¬ 
menced about seven years ago, and was progressing most favorably 
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till the late war with Japan, when its class rooms were all but 
emptied-for the time being. On two occasions the Governor- 
General of Nanking sent for me to come and examine it and to 
give a fall report to him respecting it. The instruction has been 
carried on by two professors borrowed from the British Naval 
Service, and is excellent of its kind. A new military college of 
larger proportions is being commenced at the same locality. 

At Wuchang a mining college was established by the Viceroy, 
Chaug Cki-tung, which has been successfully carried on for several 
years under an English professor, who has generally about thirty 
students. A railway engineering college has since been started at 
that place. 

Last year a large university for several hundred students 
was established at Tientsin from funds chiefly arising from the 
profits on the imperial telegraph service. It was placed under the 
presidency of Mr. 0. Termey, who had for some years been private 
tutor to the sons of Li Huug-chang. A staff of English and 
American professors has been engaged, and the university is fast 
filling up with a good class of students, all of whom have to pass 
a thorough English examination before they cau enter. A similar 
university is about to be established in Shanghai. 

All over China efforts are now being made by the higher 
officials to establish schools and colleges for Western learning. The 
right sort of native directors for such establishments seem to be more 
needed than funds. English and Americans are freely employed 
as presidents and professors, but the power and the purse-strings 
are at present kept in the hands of native directors, the reason being 
apparently because Western ways of doing things are too public and 
open to daylight to suit Chinese idiosyncrasies. 

Again, there are now various parties of Chinese students carrying 
on their technical education in different places in Europe, while 
others are travelling from country to country, taking notes and 
forwarding reports to the high officials who employ them. The 
Chinese ministers and the Consuls in the various countries are all 
the time contributing to the stock of general knowledge in China. 
Last, but not least, the Emperor of China himself is studying the 
English language. He has two native teachers, one of whom, Te 
Ming, was formerly a pupil of mine in Peking. 

Let us next ask, what is now being done for China by other 
nations in the line of education ? As far back as 1835 the Morrison 
Educational Society was organized by members of the foreign com¬ 
munity in Canton and its vicinity. A school was established under 
Hr. Brown, in which several students laid the foundation of honor¬ 
able success, among whom were Dr. Y ung Wing, well known in the 
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Eastern States. This was followed by St. Paul’s College at Hong¬ 
kong, of which I took charge for two years, on first arriving in China, 
in 1861. Some of the students that I grounded iu the English 
language there are now in very influential positions. One was 
Consul-General at Cuba for many years, and is now director of the 
large Kaiptng colliery, which puts out 1200 tons of coal per day. 
Another is the Business Director of the China Merchants’ Steam 
Navigation Company, which is said to be the largest steamship com¬ 
pany in the world H, E. Wu Ting-fang, just nominated as Chinese 
minister to Washington, attended my evening class at that College. 

In 1877 a general missionary conference, held iu Shanghai, ap¬ 
pointed a committee to raise funds and publish a series of Chinese 
text-books, of which I became the Honorary General Editor. At 
the succeeding conference, iu J890, this committee was resolved 
into the present Educational Association of China, in which I held 
the same, as well as other offices, till leaving Shanghai last June. 
This Association, numbering over 150 members, all practical educa¬ 
tors, has formed a bond of union between the educational establish¬ 
ments of the various mission Boards, and has published a large 
number of good Chinese school books, as may be seen from their 
catalogue. Last year I drew up and published the first Educational 
Directory for China, from which you can see what a large number of 
day-schools, boarding-schools, colleges and universities are now at 
work under missionary and other auspices, and what a goodly array 
of scholars and students are already receiving general, or scientific, 
or religious instruction in Chinese, or in English. Everywhere the 
numbers are rapidly increasing, and the curriculum is being raised 
to higher standards. The first and second triennial meetings of this 
Association were unqualified successes, as you may see from copies of 
the records. Although most of the schools and colleges are for 
Chinese boys and young men there are not a few among the best 
conducted that are for girls and vouug women only. I say “only” 
because the very idea of co-education would be scouted all over 
China. 

Another point is well worthy of your consideration in this con¬ 
nection. At first thp foreign education in China was mostly carried 
on by English missionaries, but of late years the American Boards 
have so warmly espoused this cause that the teachers from the 
United States and the studeuts under Lheir instruction far outnum¬ 
ber those of all the other nationalities put together. 

It must also be remembered that the Roman Catholics, who have 
most extensive missions in China, established nearly 300 years ago, 
are not at all behind iu the matter of education. Some of their 
schools, such as the Si-ka-wei Institution, near Shanghai, have huu. 
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dreds of pupils to whom an excellent education is given, either in 
Chinese, Latin, English, or French. The Greek Church has also a 
flourishing Chinese seminary iu Peking, under the Russian Archi¬ 
mandrite. 

The “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in China,’ 
and the various “Religious Tract Societies,” have published large 
numbers of books and periodicals in Chinese. An establishment of 
my own, known as the “ Chinese Scientific Book DepOt,” has, in 
thirteen years, disposed of over 150,000 Mexican dollar’s worth of 
Chinese literature, mostly educational. Newspapers iu Chinese are 
multiplying rapidly, so that the educational power of the press is 
everywhere being felt. Outside the direct missionary influence 
much is also being done. At Hongkong over 33,000 Mexican dollars 
is expended annually by the British government in the maintenance 
of schools for Chinese. There are twenty-four government schools, 
the largest, Queen’s College, having 1021 students. Besides these, 
are 102 grant-in-aid schools^-aud all this work carried on upon 
that little rocky and mountainous islaud of Hongkong l 

Do you ask, in contrast with these statistics, what is America 
doing for the education of the Chinese who live within her jurisdic¬ 
tion? From Bev. Dr. Condit and Rev. Dr. Masters, two worthy 
missionaries of San Francisco, who are well known to some of you, 
I gather that in the United States there are probably about 70 mis¬ 
sion schools of various kinds. Two years ago the school ceusus found 
in San Francisco 1500 Chinese children of school age. There are 
not less than 5000 native Chinese sous and daughters iu San Fran¬ 
cisco who are lawful heirs of American citizenship, and are receiv¬ 
ing enough education to enable them to vote when the time comes. 
Hundreds of them can read and write English fluently. There is 
one public school with three grades of boys and girls and a total 
attendance of about 85 children. In the three missionary schools in 
San Francisco there are 137 children, making 222 in all. These are 
taught all the simpler branches of au English education, and also 
Chinese. Six schools in Chinatown teach only Chiuese, having 
about 90 scholars iu all. Various public schools iu Sail Francisco, 
Oakland and other towns have a few resident Chinese pupils in 
attendance. Last year Stanford University graduated a Chinese 
student. 

In addition to the day-schools there are many evening schools 
for adults in different parts of the state, where English is taught. 
These are maintained by the missions of different churches, and dur¬ 
ing each year the total attendance varies from 1500 to 2000 scholars* 
Rescue homes for the Chinese women and girls have rescued 
mauy hundreds of helpless, abused womeu and girls and given then* 
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shelter and instruction. During the present year the Rev. Dr. Haie 
Kin, of New York, went to South China and brought over thirty boys, 
from 10 to 15 years of age, who have been pat into a large school 
to be educated. They are principally sons of Christian Chinese 
parents, by whom, chiefly, they are maintained. In the eastern 
states there are many Chinese students at schools and colleges/and 
several have graduated with high honors. In Canada, Australia, 
Honolulu, Singapore, Java and other places which Chinese emigrate 
to much is being done for their education. 

In view of the above facts shall we not say that the present 
condition of education among the Chinese is most hopeful and full 
of promise? Hampered as they are by their time-honored but effete 
system, to which they cling so pertinaciously, and humiliated as they 
are through the disastrous effects of the Japanese war, they yet 
form excellent material on which our educational methods must soon 
be employed with the happiest results. The good seed already sown 
is even now beginning to take firm root. Shall we not soon see 
leaves and branches, flowers and fruit? With so many educational 
forces already vigorously at work shall not the beginning of the 
coming century be the time to “ring out the old and ring in the 
new” for this the most ancient existing nation in the word ? I have 
not a shadow of a doubt about it. 

Bub we have yet to treat of the future of education in China. 
Our remarks must be very brief and suggestive rather than detailed. 
What form will the new education assume ? What subjects will be 
emphasized and what subjects ignored ? Will the old languages 
and literature be retained to express all the intricacies and com¬ 
plexities of Western thought, or will they have to give way to 
English, which bids fair to become the universal language of the 
civilized world ? Will the time-honored classics be discarded, or 
will they be combined with the study of English, or Continental^ 
or Latin and Greek authors ? Will the Roman letters be employed 
to spell Chinese sounds, or will the old hieroglyphics be retained in 
their present, or in some modified form ? Will the progress of edu¬ 
cation lead the reiguiog dynasty to greatly modify its form of 
government to suit the requirements of the present day, or will it 
resolve to stand by the old to the bitter end ? Will the present 
system of examination bo modified so as to include the chief branches 
of Western education, or will a separate arrangement be made for 
the old and the new ? These, and a hundred other points, could be 
treated upon at much length, bub your valuable time must not be 
occupied upon such speculations. Whether China holds together 
and tides over her present difficulties, or collapses to form a new 
dynasty, or whether she is divided up among other nations, as 
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some confidently anticipate, it is certain that 400 millions of human 
beiDgs are not going to be swept out of existence, and that the land 
of China will not be peopled by any other race of mankind. The 
people must remain on the soil which their ancestors have occnpied 
from time immemorial; and they can no longer remain isolated, but 
must be educated in such a way as to fit them to share in all the 
duties and privileges of international intercourse. Two things, 
however, we may be sure of as to the future of Chinese education : 

In the first place, science must occupy a prominent feature in it. 
The great defect of the old system must be fully compensated for in 
the new. The Chinese have a wonderful faculty for apprehending 
scientific truths when once their minds are brought to bear on them. 
Science can no more he kept out of China than the light of the sun. 
We say the Chinese are an imitative rather than an inventive 
people. This is quite true ; but it is the result of the suppression 
of the inventive faculty for untold ages. Once make inventions 
necessary ami profitable, as they are among ourselves, and China will 
not lag behind in the race for new discoveries in science, art and 
manufactures. 

In the second place, Christianity in some form or other must 
eventually become a prominent, feature in Chinese education, even as 
it is in our own. The army of missionaries is increasing every year, 
and is spreading rapidly all over the field. Nothing can resist its 
progress, for it is destined to become the religion of the whole world. 
Neither China nor Japan can afford to be without the purifying and 
vivifying effects of its teachings and worship. The old religions of 
these countries are already played out and fading away, as every 
thiuking inhabitant can clearly see. Sooner or later that greatest 
and brightest feature of Western education must make its influence 
felt all over China. It may not be in our time, nor for tens, and 
even hundreds of years, that the final result will be accomplished. 
But there is a great educational future in store for China. Directly 
she accepts in all their fullness the blessings embodied in the keystone 
of the arch of our higher Western education, sho will make progress 
at a rate which will astonish us as much as it will her. A remark 
attributed to Wen Hsiang, an old Tartar statesman of the Imperial 
Cabinet, whom I met at Peking over thirty years ago, seems to me 
pregnant with meaning. It is to this effect: “ You Western nations 

keep urging China to move and move and adopt your new systems ; 
but you little realize what will be the result. When once China 
really begins to move she will move so fast that you will have all 
you can do to keep out of her way, aud will wish she would slow 
down.” With this very suggestive remark from one of the greatest 
men I ever met in China, this address must close. 
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Notes and Items. 

We have received from the Rev. Gilbert Reid the 

Educational followitiar:—“At the conference of the Educational Asso- 
Reform. . . ® . , 

ciation, held last year, a committee was appointed to 

prepare documents on educational reform to be presented to the 
Chinese government. At the close of the conference the committee 
met and decided to have prepared three papers. I was appointed to 
draw up one advocating a National University. This I did, sending 
it to each member of this committee. Afrer revision I presented it 
to the Tsung-li Yamen, with a special copy to Prince Kung. In the 
last audience which I had with that body, a few days before leaving, 
an interest was expressed in having such an institution started, but 
from lack of funds and other reasons it seemed impossible to do any¬ 
thing at the present time. I am confident that something may 
be done in the near future. The other two documents are being 
prepared, one by Dr, Allen and one by Dr. Mateer,” 


It is highly complimentary to the character of the 
Pirating text-books prepared by the Educational Assoeia- 
tion that they are now being vigorously pirated by 
Chinese publishers. This is, however, very distressing to the 
financial interests of our Association, and is not easily reached by 
the processes of law. The common Chinese usage sanctions the 
free publicalion of anything that has been issued by any other firm 
without compensation. Copyright is unknown, and is rather 
repugnant to the native mind as being a check upon the free 
circulation of knowledge which ought to be unrestricted and made 
accessible to the greatest possible number. The Shanghai Taotai 
has already interfered with some native ad venturers that were 
counterfeiting foreign goods and using trade-marks of well known 
firms to palm off iuferior articles, but this was rather to suppress 
deception than to restrain native enterprise. It is doubtful if his 
aid would be given to the prohibition of the reprint of books, and it 
is even questionable whether such aid should be invoked. Our 
Association is not organized for trade purposes, but for the wide 
dissemination of knowledge. The more our books are read and the 
more widely they are scattered throughout the whole of this empire 
the more nearly are we approaching the ideal purpose of our 
organization. As to our own membership they ought to protect our 
financial interests by purchasing their books only from our own 
Depository—the Presbyterian Press—and by being sure that they 
bear the uame of our Association. The trade of the native pirates 
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■we can afford to ignore if not actually to countenance. Ignorantly 
and periiBps even maliciously they are doing the work of the new 
education in China a real service. 


This institution, which was founded under the enthu- 
Univei v/t* s ^ ast * c leadership °f‘ Mr. Neesitna, lias been in much 
trouble during the last few years. After the death of 
Mr. Keesima his successor in office was Rev. H. Kosaki, who had 
previously shown himself to be an earnest pastor and Christian 
worker in Tokyo. It is said, however, that be was very much under 
the influence of Mr. Ukita, the Dean of the College Department, who 
is very liberal in bis views as to Christianity. Thus during the 
administration of Mr. Kosaki the Christian tone of the University 
has gradually deteriorated and free thinking has run riot. Rela¬ 
tions with the American Board have become more and more 
strained, and notwithstanding the efforts to heal the breach on the 
part of the Board by sending a special commission the difficulties 
have increased until the Board was obliged to withdraw all its 
missionaries at the end of last year. The Japanese having had it 
all to themselves do not seem to have learned harmony, for at a 
recent meeting of the Board of Trustees of the University so much 
opposition was developed against President Kosaki that he was 
obliged to resign, and bis friend, Mr. Akita, also followed him. 
After waiting only two weeks a new President was elected. The 
choice fell upon Mr. Yokoi, who at once assumed office. Mr. Yokoi’s 
history has been interesting as a gradual trend away from 
evangelical Christianity. He was one of the famous “ Kumamoto 
Band” from which the University sprang, while in College he was 
an earnest Christian, and at graduation chose for the subject of his 
thesis “ Secret of Paul’s Life.” His father had been more or less 
of a radical reformer, filled with progressive ideals and suffered the 
penalty of his zeal in being assassinated in the street. The son had 
thus inherited an ardent nature, and after graduation went to a 
small town ou a meager salary and built up a large and prosperous 
church. He was then called to Tokyo to work among students, 
and needing money went to America to raise funds. He was helped 
in this by Rev. Dr. Merriman, and succeeded in getting money for a 
church building. In some way his faith became shaken after his 
return to Japan, and he went back to Yale for further study, so as to 
clear up his doubts. He has now only been back in Japan for a 
little more than a year, but during that time he has been teaching 
in a Unitarian school, and been planning to turn his church into au 
unsectarian lectureship club. We understand that he has also 
contemplated giving up preaching and entering government service. 
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His election to the presidency of what was once the leading 
Christian college of Japan, is far from reassuring to its friends and 
benefactors. He will only but add to the spirit of agnosticism and 
liberalism. If Doshisha no longer furnishes an education under 
strong Christian influences it has no reason for existence, as the 
Japanese government now provides plenty of schools which can. 
furnish as good if not better secular education than Doshisha. 
Its only justification for existence is its Christian influence on pupils, 
and if that has vanished the trustees could do no wiser deed than 
turn over the whole property to the government, repay the 
American Board for its residences and the donors for their contribu¬ 
tions, and at once cease to live. The history of this institution is 
full of instructive lessons to Boards of Missions to which we shall 
refer at a later date. 


Educational Association of China. 

Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

The Committee met at McTyeire Home July 2nd, 1897, at 8 
p.m. Present, Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D., Chairman, John Fryer, 
LL.D., Rev, F. L. Hawks Pott, Miss L. A Haygood and Rev. J, 
A. Silsby, The meeting was opened with prayer, and the minutes 
of last meeting approved. 

The General Editor was authorized to send to W. and A. K. 
Johnstone for 1,OUO maps of the world in accordance with their offer 
of £33. 

The General Editor reported having audited the accounts of 
the Treasurer for last year and found them correct. Report approved. 

The Treasurer reported a balance on hand of $1501.90. 

Dr. Fryer having reported that several of the books published 
by the Educational Association had been pirated, upon motion of Mr. 
Pott. Dr. Parker was requested to look into the matter and take the 
necessary action through the British and American Consulates and 
the Mixed Court that by fines, confiscation and award of damages 
this abuse be corrected. 

Dr. Fryer having offered to the Association a series of Star 
Maps now in possession of W. and A. K. Johnstone, bat not yet 
published, the Committee resolved to request Dr. Fryer to put the 
matter into such a form as to bring it before the Publishing 
Committee, 

The following resolution was passed:— 

j Resolved, That the Executive Committee, on behalf of the 
Educational Association of China, authorize Dr. John Fryer to bear 
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the greetings of our Association to any Educational Society in 
America whose meetings he may attend. 

Dr. Fryer, having nominated Rev. F. H. flames as his proxy 
during his absence iu America, the Committee approved the no¬ 
mination. 

Rev. E. T. Williams was, upon motion, requested to act in place 
of Mr. Silsbv during bis absence in America. 

The Committee adjourned. 

A. P. Parker, Chairman. 

J. A. Silsby, Sec. 


Corrtspontrout. 


concordance op new testament. 
To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir: Will you kindly in¬ 
timate in the next No. of the 
Recorder (if you have space to 
spare) that I have had in manuscript 
for the past fifteen years, but which 
has never been printed, a concord¬ 
ance of the 'New Testament, with 
numbers and phrases complete. It is 
arranged under about 2000 Chinese 
characters. 

It was made for the Bridgman 
and Culbertson version originally, 
but can easily Vie changed to con¬ 
form with the new revision version, 
as is evident from a comparison 
with Matthew and Mark already 
published. 

I will thus change it, so that it 
can he issued almost immediately 
after that version is completed, 
in ease it seems desirable, and funds 
are available. 

Your sincerely, 

Henry V. Noyes. 


STYLES OF WEN-LI. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder,” 

Dear Sir: Will some missionary 
who has given a considerable 
amount of attention to Chinese 


literature please define accurately 
the meaning of the terms “ Easy 
Wen-li” and “Higher Wen-li,” 
and further state clearly the class 
of Chinese works which are the 
acknowledged standards of these 
styles? As I understand it what 
is commonly called the Literary 
Style is distinct from the Ancient, 
Business (or Documentary) and 
Vernacular Styles. 

In view of the New Translations 
of the Scriptures it is necessary to 
be quite clear about the standards 
and limits of the styles adopted. 
In regard to style the native 
scholars, more than the foreign 
missionaries, will be the judges, 
and hence the advisability of having 
no dubiety about the standards 
recognised. 

Student. 


CRICKET FOR CHINESE. 

To the Editor of # 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir: You may like to know 
of a very pleasant meeting of all 
the schools of all the Missions in 
Auioy in order to make the presen¬ 
tation of cricket and other gear 
for recreation. Consul Gardner 
gave a speech as follows :— 

“Mr. Broad bent, Mr. Bruce, 
Mr. Cass, Mr. Leyburn and myself 
remembered when we were young 
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liow much pleasure we derived from 
the games we used to play in 
England, and we thought we 
should like to give you Chinese 
boys at Amoy the same pleasures 
we had, we have accordingly sent 
to England for the games we'used 
to play at, and now give them to 
you, and hope you will have many 
good games with them. 

“We hope too that the qualities 
of courage, fidelity to friends and 
unselfishness that these games 
foster, and which are necessary to 
obtain success at. these games, will 
accompany you in the more serious 
affairs of life and will give you 
successes in greater things than 
mere games, and by successes I 
mean that you will, when you grow 
up, not only benefit yourselves, but 
do good to all whom you come in 
contact with and be happy men 
and the diffusers of happiness 
among other men.” 

This was translated by Mr. Sadler. 
Then the Rev. W. M'Gregor, 
on behalf of all the company 
assembled, expressed sincere thanks 
to the gentlemen whose liberality 
and generosity were so attractively 
displayed. Mr. M'Gregor showed 
how Chinese are unaccustomed to 
physical exercise; how valuable a 
means the gear may prove for 
training; and how it is trusted 
that the materials will be well 
used. A Chinese tutor likewise 
expressed his thankfulness for 
the useful kindness shown. Mr. 
Gardner’s parting word was that 
he hoped the lads would learn to 
play so skilfully as to be able to 
play with Westerners, and to beat 
them ! There was a good laugh at 
this, and the meeting ended. 

--— S. 

“ METHODS OF MISSION WORK.” 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : We have all been 
deeply interested in the com¬ 
munication from Mrs. Nevius in 


[August, 

your last issue in regard to her 
husband's “Methods of Mission 
Work.” No lady in China knows 
better how to make a book than 
Mrs. Nevius, and if she decided 
that the biography of Dr. Kevins 
was not the place to discuss 
his special theories and practice 
and their results, she must be 
right. The brief papers prepared 
by Dr. Nevius Lave attracted a 
far wider attention than be could 
have at first expected, and have 
done great good by leading many 
to question tiie tendency of a policy 
into which they may have drifted, 
or which may have come to them 
as a bequest from earlier genera¬ 
tions of missionaries. We are glad 
to believe that tlie educating in¬ 
fluence of the discussions aroused 
by the views of Dr. Kevins, has 
been both deep and wide. Dr. Ne¬ 
vius was essentially a progressive 
man, and wherever he saw that his 
plans were in need of amendment 
or of amplification no one would 
have been more ready or quicker to 
acknowledge the fact and to apply 
the remedy than he. 

There is one paragraph in Mrs. 
Nevius’ letter from which I should 
like to dissent. She says it will 
probably be vain to expect articles 
from missionaries in Shantung in 
regard to the practical aspects of 
‘The Shantung Idea,’ because ‘the 
missionaries, as you know, are, as 
a rule, men already overworked 
and engrossed in their own parti¬ 
cular departments.’ In regard to the 
out-stations gathered and worked 
by Dr. Kevins she says they have 
been subdivided and reorganized 
under the care of different mission¬ 
aries, some of whom were not, in 
special sympathy with his plans of 
work, and so naturally adopted their 
own. For this reason she thinks 
‘ the kind of report which yon wish 
is now quite an impossibility.’ This 
touches the center of the matter. 
‘Methods of Mission Woik’ has 
been reprinted by a missionary 
Board and distributed all over the 
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face of the earth. Multitudes of 
missionaries have read if, who know 
-very lit!le about the central Shan¬ 
tung stations and their history. 
The questions which the^e men 
naturally and inevitably ask relate 
to the actual history of the experi¬ 
ments so far as tried. An ounce 
of fact is worth a pound of theory, 
la it not a somewhat singular reply 
to these requests for light to men¬ 
tion that the present race of Shan¬ 
tung missionaries are, ‘as a rule, 
men already overworked and en¬ 
grossed in their own particular 
departments’? Are they busier, more 
overworked and more engrossed 
than was Dr. Nevius when he found 
time to write ‘Methods of Mission 
Work’? Mission experience has al¬ 
ways been regarded as the common 
property of t.he church, and most 
of all when it has been brought so 
prominently before the church as 
lias the methods of Dr. Kevins. 
Furthermore,- we should like to 
hear a word from those other mis¬ 
sionaries, ‘some of whom were not 
in special sympathy with his plans 
of work.’ Jf% were they not in 
sympathy with those plans? Did 
they find anything impracticable 
about them, and if so what? I 
write this because I am quite sure 


that what a great many mission¬ 
aries feel the need of in this mat¬ 
ter is ‘ more light.’ I might mention 
that I myself have been working 
for many years in a mission in the 
same province as the stations of 
Dr. Nevius, and only a few hundred 
miles distant, that I have myself 
visited several of those stations in 
company with .Dr. Nevius, and 
that I am a full believer in the 
principles which led Dr. Nevius to 
revolt against some ‘Methods of 
Mission Work ’ which had been too 
long in use, and which needed to be 
essentially modified. But though 
all this is true I am free to say 
that 1 have for many years been 
unable to get any exact idea of 
what I am now pleading for. 
Either it is an object of knowledge 
or it is not; if the latter let ns 
know at least as much as that. 
If there is something more to be 
known let us have some presenta¬ 
tion of the matter from different 
points of view, and the result, can¬ 
not- fail to be a gain to all friends 
of the best ‘Methods of Mission 
Work.’ 

Arthur H. Smith. 

P'ang-ch nang, Shantung, 

21st July, 1897- 


Dm §o0k Shiblc. 


fo & II W- In 3C If.. Issued by the 
g| □ H $g 1898. Price 10 cash. 

This is an abridged edition of 
Dr. John's % jj@ -ff § 
published several years ago. It 
eontains thirty pages, and is about 
one-half the size of that work. As 
the text is the same* the abridgment 
is in the Commentary and Intro¬ 
duction. It is excellently prepared 
with a clear cut map of Palestine 
at the beginning. The name of 
the book does not adequately ex¬ 
press its contents—The Gospel of 
Matthew—with short explanations. 

S. I. WOODBRIDGE, 


REVIEW. 

In the. Tiger Jungle and other Stories of 
Missionary Work among the Telegus of 
India. By Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, 
M.D., D.D., thirty-sevenfyears a mis¬ 
sionary of the Reformed Church in 
America at Madanapalle, India, with 
an introduction by Rev. Francis E, 
Clark, D.D. F. H, Reveil Co., 1896, 

pp. 218. 

Dr. Chamberlain is one of the 
best known among the missionaries 
from the United States to India. 
He has done an important work as 
an evangelist, as a trainer of others,- 
as a physician and as an author and 
translator in the Teiegu language. 
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He is also widely known as the writ¬ 
er of many stimulating and helpful 
tracts, one of which on ‘Winding 
up a Horse,’ is currently reported 
to have brought into the Mission 
treasury the sum of more than 
thirty thousand dollars, though 
how this can be an ascertained 
fact it is difficult to conceive. In 
this unpretentious little volume 
we are glad to recognize some of 
our old friends in a more per¬ 
manent dress, and only regret that 
the selection has not been more 
ample, and that there is not a con¬ 
nected history of the interesting 
work of the Arcot Mission from its 
inception. There is indeed a ‘ro¬ 
mance of missions,’ but we cannot 
think it necessary to make pro¬ 
minent tigers and jungles in order 
to attract the attention even of 
Sunday school children to such 
stories as this. It is to be hoped 
that the demand for this book may 
be sufficiently large to compel the 
author to issue another and a larger 
one with fuller details of the mo¬ 
dus of his work. We are glad to 
learn from his preface that he 
intends to put forth at some future 
time a volume on India and the 
Hindus. It is perhaps impossible 
that there should be any single 
work on India as a whole like 
those which have been issued on 
China. On the other hand, it may 
be centuries before a treatise on 
the Celestial Empire, comparable to 
to Sir William Hunter's ‘Indian 
Empire,’ can be developed. Upon 
all which relates to the inner and to 
the higher life of the Hindu peoples 
none are so well able to speak 
with authority as missionaries 
like Dr. Chamberlain. 

A. H. S. 


A Jfan’s Value to Society. Studies in 
Self-culture and Character. Newell 
Dwight Hillis. F. H. Re veil Co., 
1896, pp- 321. 

Dr. Hillis is a comparatively 
young man, who first became wide¬ 


ly known as the successor of the 
late Prof. David Swing in the 
Music Hall Pulpit of Chicago. Dr. 
Swing was a man of peculiar talents 
and not without a form of genius, 
and it was supposed with much 
reason that no one could be found 
to fill his place, but so far as we 
are advised Dr. Hillis has done 
so, working in very much the 
same line as his predecessor. This 
is the drst volume which we remem¬ 
ber to have seen credited to Dr. 
Hillis, and it is naturally received 
with much curiosity. It consists of 
fourteen essays on some of the 
elements of personal worth, char¬ 
acter, aspirations and ideals, the 
physical basis of character, the 
mind and the duty of right think¬ 
ing, the moral uses of memory, the 
imagination as the architect of man¬ 
hood, the enthusiasm of friendship, 
conscience and character and the 
like. The style is vigorous, and 
holds the attention at once. The 
sentiments are earnest, honest and 
wholesome, and there is a perpetual 
recurrence at the close of a topic to 
the character of Christ as an ulti¬ 
mate and essential ideal. The 
author is fond of massing quota¬ 
tions from hi3 favorites by way of 
an introduction. He cites Emerson, 
Beecher and Carlyle liberally, and 
it is soon evident who have been 
his literary heroes. He marshals 
poets, painters, historians, all sorts 
and conditions of men with the 
easy familiarity of one who knows 
everything and who has forgotten 
nothing. The allusive and anec¬ 
dotal result is a perpetual reminder 
of DeWitt Talmage, to whom, how¬ 
ever, no veference is made. Each 
page bristles with an arsenal of 
minor premises in the shape of 
illustrations, all cumulative and 
culminating in the thesis to be 
elucidated. Each essay seemB to have 
been a music hall sermon, and there 
is a steady progress in the thought, 
but incessant repetitions. Cole¬ 
ridge’s story of the ignorant servant 
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who talked Greek and Hebrew, 
re-appears as Hamilton’s of a ser¬ 
vant who talked Greek and Latin. 
John the baptist is twice beheaded 
at an expense each time o£ half a 
page. Twice the poor Scotch girl 
is staked down amid the rising 
waves, and Sir John Lubbock’s 
savage chief, who was put to sleep 
by ideas, is now from ‘the South Sea 
Islands’ and later on from Pata¬ 
gonia. Despite some defects the 
book is an excellent one. 

A. H. S. 


Twenty-nix Yearn of Missionary Work in 
China, by Mrs. Grace Stott, of the 
China Inland Mission, with eight 
illustrations. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton< 

Several years ago at a mission¬ 
ary gathering tlie writer of this 
review first met Mr. Stott, and 
was impressed by his happy Christ¬ 
ian character. It was somewhat 
remarkable to see a missionary 
on crutches and even more surpris¬ 
ing to know that a man with only 
one leg should have offered himself 
for the work, or that he should 
have been accepted. His own an¬ 
swer to those who asked why he, a 
man with one leg, should think of 
going to China, was, “I do not see 
those with two legs going, so I 
must.” 

Mrs. Stott was herself obliged 
to wait for some time on account 
of her health after she had offered 
to go; but these two, whom men 
accepted with hesitation, were chos¬ 
en and called of God to do pioneer 
work in a hard and trying field, 
Mrs. Stott, has giveu an interest¬ 
ing and instructive account of their 
early struggles and the subsequent 
triumphs of the Cross, 

The book is biography in what it 
tells to the story of Mr. Stott’s life, 
autobiography in what Mrs. Stott 
tells of her own labours, as well as 
in tlie interesting accounts of those 
labors furnished by her fellow- 
travelers. These accounts of mis¬ 
sion work by new missionaries, are 


an added charm to a most interest¬ 
ing book. 

But the book is more than a 
biography or autobiography; it is 
a record of God’s dealings with His 
people in Wenchow. There is a 
plain record of the faithful work 
of His servants and an inspiring 
account of the rewards with which 
God crowned their labours. 

The subjects of the different 
chapters are passages of Scriptures 
on which the matter of the chapter 
gives au appropriate and praotioal 
exposition. So that the reader is 
led to look upon what is told as 
the work of the Lord rather than 
man. 

Mr, Stott, and Mr. Jackson who 
assisted Mr. S., arrived at Wen¬ 
chow .November, 1867; three months 
were spent in fruitless endeavors to 
secure a house nntil “a man of 
some influence, who had brought 
himself to despair by opium-smok¬ 
ing and gambling, offered a house,” 
into which Mr. Stott moved “as 
quietly as possible.” 

When the crowd came to turn 
him out and had battered in the 
gate “ Mr. Stott came out and stood 
before them and said, ‘ You see I 
am a lame man ; if I wanted to 
run away from you I could not; 
if yon kill me you will, perhaps, 
get into trouble; if you let me 
alone you will find I shall do you 
no harm; anyhow I have come to 
stay.’ They were taken aback by 
his quiet, strong words, and con¬ 
tenting themselves by throwing a 
few stone«, they dispersed and left 
him in peace.” Mr. Stott was with¬ 
out any foreign companion till Mrs. 
Stott’s arrival. 

His attempts to start a boys’ 
school were met by the usual sland¬ 
ers and opposition, but in face of 
all these he succeeded, and his work 
in the school is still bearing fruit. 

The account of Mrs. Stott’s la¬ 
bours in Chapter 3, shows that it is 
not good for man to bo alone, and 
also mentions some of the trials with 
the stupidity and presumption of 
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servants •which are familiar to all 
missionary housekeepers. 

Tn 1872 Mrs. Stott opened a 
girls’ school, requiring the pupils 
to have unbound feet and reserv¬ 
ing the right of betrothal. This of 
course meant trouble and opposi¬ 
tion, but as in the case of the boys* 
school, was eventually successful. 

The Gospel was carried into the 
country round about not only by 
the foreigners, but more especially 
by the native Christians, and even 
by some who were not Christians, 
The success of the Gospel brought 
with it persecutions; and these 
persecutions, as is generally the 
case, aided in the progress of the 
Gospel. 

Some of the questions that occur 
in all missionary work in China, 
are met with, and the ways in which 
these questions were answered are 
interesting and instructive. 

One case is given at length of a 
Woman who was called upon to 
face the question of performing or 
not performing idolatrous rites in 
order to secure her share of the 
inheritance. As she was being 
carried in her chair to attend the 
funeral ceremonies of a heathen 
relative “she was greatly perplex¬ 
ed what to do, and conld only say, 
‘God help me to glorify Thee;’” 
arrived at the place she boldly 
confessed Christ and gave up all 
claim to the property (though she 
was tlie nearest relative) and left 
it with the other heirs to give what 
they thought right, on the under¬ 
standing that she and her son 
would be forever free from ances¬ 
tral worship. They gave her the 
sixteenth of her just dues, but gave 
her a written statement “ that at 
her decease none of them would 
interfere with her funeral, or per¬ 
form idolatrous rites.” 

Another case mentioned is that 
of a woman who “was very poor, 
yet had a joy in giving u> the 
Lord.” “Day by day, from her 
housekeeping money, she would 
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put aside one cash for God,” One- 
half her small earnings were given 
to God. One New Yearns time 
Mrs. Stott was urging the women 
to greater efforts in giving, saying 
that God would reward their self- 
denial, and turning to this woman 
she said : 

“Ah Chang-na, you are one of 
the poorest of us, yet you have 
given to God this year more than 
ever before, and more than any of 
tlie others; will you tell us how 
God has dealt with you has it been 
harder for you to pass this year 
than formerly?” The answer was, 
“ that at the end of the year, after 
paying off all her little debts, she 
had one dollar left,” and she said, 
“Never in my whole life have I 
had one dollar to begin the New 
Year with before.” 

A large number of missionaries 
will agree with what is said con¬ 
cerning lawsuits;—“It is remark¬ 
able that in every case where a 
lawsuit has been necessary hind¬ 
rance to the Gospel has been the 
result. We have always found it 
better for both Christians and 
heathen to settle disputes iu a 
friendly way out of court.’* 

In 1887 Mr. and Mrs. Stott went 
to England on account of his health. 
He was very ill by the time they 
reached England. “Night and 
day he sat in patient suffering for 
a year and eight months, although 
for most of that time he was able 
to go about,” Change of scene 
and climate were tried; but nil 
failed, till he was taken home on 
Easter Sunday, 1889. His patience 
in suffering and triumph in death 
bore testimony to the power of 
the Gospel as surely as his labors 
in China. 

In November, 1889, Mrs. Stott 
returned to China, and the account 
of her voyage shows that kindness 
and considerateness to missionaries 
are not always wanting on the part 
of ship officers, and that they are 
duly appreciated. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 
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The latter parb of the book shows 
bow faithfully and efficiently Mrs. 
Stott fulfilled the duties of her try¬ 
ing position until her health broke 
down, and she was compelled to 
return to England in September, 
1895. This part of the book is 
enriched by the fact that the ac¬ 
counts of the work and country 
come for the most part from the 
letters and diaries of young mis. 


sionaries new to the work, but full 
of enthusiasm and appreciation of 
the labours of their older traveling 
companion. Ii is saddened by the 
account of the terrible blow which 
fell upon the mission when the 
cholera iu ten days deprived the 
station of three foreign mission¬ 
aries, besides carrying off one 
foreign child and five natives. 

J. N. B. S. 


(Editorial Comment 


THOSE who had the pleasure of 
attending Dr. Stearns’ Bible Read¬ 
ings during bis stay in Shanghai, 
and also in other places, will 
always feel thankful for the privi¬ 
lege of listening to his clear and 
vivid expositions of the Book. 
The Doctor did not speak very 
respectfully of commentators, but 
this may have been from modesty, 
for bis readings and expositions 
would make an interesting and 
valuable commentary. 

* * # 

In what he said on the subject, 
of commentaries and commentators 
the good Doctor fell into a very 
common error, in that lie gave his 
countenance to the presumption of 
those who assume that they alone 
have the mind of the Spirit, and 
who act as though a knowledge of 
the original tongues, and the laws 
of interpretation, were a hindrance 
rather than a help to the under¬ 
standing of the Word of God. 

* * * 

It is true that there are those who 
trust too much to their own reason 
and knowledge when they under¬ 
take to explain the Scriptures, 
but they are found among lay evan¬ 
gelists and givers of Bible Readings 
as well as among ordained minis¬ 
ters and writers of commentaries. 
Presumption is rarely ever found 


among men of extensive learning ; 
it usually accompanies ignorance 
or half knowledge ; and it is very 
often the case that those who cry 
out most against commentators are 
most indignant when others decline 
to accept their comments. 

* * * 

The fact that a man has under¬ 
taken to prepare a commentary ou 
the Bible, or on any portion of it, 
is evidence that lie desires to make 
the meaning of the Word clearer, 
and the man who understands the 
language in which the Book was 
written is less likely to miss the 
mind of the Spirit than the man 
who has to depend upon the trans¬ 
lation of uninspired men. The fact 
that a man has studied theology, 
and has a systematic arrangement 
of the doctrines (teaching) of the 
Word, viewed as a whole and in 
their relations one to the other, 
does not unfit him from knowing 
the mind of the Spirit when lie 
meets a difficult passage. In fact 
an acquaintance with systematic 
theology, founded as it should be 
ou the Bible, is an important and 
necessary aid to the interpretation 
of the Book. It does not compel 
a man to wrest the Scriptures to 
suit his own views, but rather 
prevents it and enables him to test 
the accuracy of his conclusions. 
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It stands to reason that the man 
of learning and habits of investiga¬ 
tion who seeks in and by the gui¬ 
dance of the Holy Spirit to know 
His mind, will be more likely to 
reach a correct conclusion than one 
who has no more of the Spirit and 
less of the learning. There is a 
learning which ignores and even 
despises the Holy Spirit; such 
learning can never attain to the 
truth, but it is a mistaken 
and nn-Cbristian assumption that 
commentators, as a class, are proud 
arrogant scholars, for the large 
majority have been men of devout 
minds who have brought their 
stores of learning and applied 
them to opening up the hidden 
things of God. While therefore 
we should go direct to the Word 
for light, and sbonld take it as 
our last appeal, we ought never 
to <* despise the help which we 
may receive from commentaries, 
whether written or oral, whether 
prepared by the theological pro¬ 
fessor or the evangelical Bible 
reader. 

* * * 

In the October (1892) issne of 
the Recorder (p. 488) we drew 
attention to the scope and success 
of the Chinese Book-lending As¬ 
sociation iu Canton. From a 
paragraph in this month’s Mission¬ 
ary News department, it will be seen 
that the Chinese Tract Society are 
stepping ont. in the same direction ; 
but on somewhat different lines, 
as evidently the work of book¬ 
lending will be done gratuitously. 
We trust much success will attend 
this new undertaking. The idea, 
and the methods of carrying it out, 
are simple ; but we feel confident 
the influences for good will be 
far reaching. In all probability 
this book-lending system will awak¬ 
en an interest in Christian litera¬ 
ture, and we trust a desire for 
farther knowledge of Christian 
truth. 
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In our Missionary News depart¬ 
ment will also be found an intima¬ 
tion of new pictures issued by the 
Chinese Tract Society. These are 
meant “ to till the vacant places on 
walls where idolatrous pictures, etc., 
have been removed.” We welcome 
this new departure, and trust it will 
lead to the reproduction in colors 
of some of the Scripture pictures 
which adorn the walls of many a 
home in Western lands. There is 
a growing need for such pictures 
to take the place of the absurd 
and frequently objectionable things 
which are often found in the homes 
of native Christians. The Roman 
Catholics are ahead of the Protest¬ 
ants in this respect. 

Since writing the above we hear 
that a new book will soon be issued, 
entitled “Eye-gate,” or the value of 
native art in the mission field, with 
special 2 ’eference to the evangeliza¬ 
tion of China. We understand the 
author is Dr. Wilson, of Han-chong, 
and we look forward with interest 
to hearing his experiences and 
opinions in the matter of pictures 
in the mission field. 

* * * 

W r E would draw special atten¬ 
tion to the, communication from 
Dr. Noyes on page 391. We know 
of another brother who has spent 
his spare moments in recent years 
in preparing a concordance of the 
New Testament. Last year we 
drew attention to the utmost 
importance, in this time of great 
and growing demand for Christian 
literature, of avoidiug overlapping 
or unnecessary and simultaneous 
working along similar lines, and 
we would again ask : Is anything 
being done by the Christian 
Literature Permanent Committee 
appointed by the General Mission¬ 
ary Conference of 1890 partly for 
the purpose of devising plans to 
secure a harmonious working to¬ 
gether of all literary effort 2 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR NOTES. 

“The Tenth Legion,” an enrol¬ 
ment of Endeavourers and others 
pledging to give not less than one- 
tenth of their income to God, 
recently started by the United 
Society, now has 1200 members. 


A Baptist Christian Endeavour 
Society in Scotland has a committee 
that makes it its duty to go from 
house to house and read sermons 
to the sick and aged prevented 
from attending public worship, 


There are now 4482 C. E. 
Societies in Great Britain. 


Ireland now reports 150 C. E. 
Societies. Ulster County has 
112 Societies. 


A Christian Endeavour Society 
has been formed at the head-quart¬ 
ers of Ballington Booth's American 
Volunteers. 


A C.E. Society has been organ¬ 
ized in Rome. 

The C. E. Union of Santa Clara 
County, Cal., has prepared pledge 
cards for bicyclists. There is 
space for five signers, each of whom 
promises not to ride for pleasure on 
the Lord’s day. 


The Y. P. S C. E. Prayer Meet¬ 
ing Topics and Daily Readings 
have been admirably translated 
into Chinese by Dr. Faber. Every 
subject stands out clear and distinct 
by itself, and cannot fail to be of 
the greatest service not only to 
Endeavourers as such, but to the 
whole Christian Church in China, 
We anticipate for the edition a 


speedy sale. Price $2.00 per 100 
copies, Presbyterian Mission Press, 
Shanghai. 


Associate pledge cards have been 
prepared, and can be had at the 
Mission Press. 

James Ware, 

General Secretary. 


THE ANTI-OPIUM LEAGUE. 

The Provisional Executive Com¬ 
mittee calls a general meeting of the 
Anti-opium League at Shanghai, on. 
Thursday, the 23rd September, at 
three o’clock p.m., for the purpose 
of organization. 

The Local Committees in the 
various cities are specially request¬ 
ed to be present. 

These Committees will also please 
send as delegates representatives 
from their localities who may be 
present in Shanghai at that time. 

TheExecutive Committee requests 
that from the centres where there 
is no Local Committee that some 
one attend the meeting and sit as 
a full member, with the view of 
organization on his return home, 

This business meeting will bo 
presided over till the election of 
permanent officers by Rev. J. N. 
Hayes, Chairman of the Provisional 
Executive Committee. 

At 5.30 p.m. a public meeting 
will be held in behalf of the inter¬ 
ests of the League. 

Early in the fall it is p"oposed 
to issue a pamphlet, “American 
Doctors on the Effects of the Use of 
Opium on the Chinese.” Questions 
will be mailed at an early day, to 
which direct answers may bo uiveti, 
or the answers may be embodied in 
the paper sent in. These papers 
are to be addressed to Dr. W. H. 
Park, Soochow, 

The Treasurer of the A. O. L. is 
Dr. D. Duncan Main, Hangchow. 
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Friends of the cause may com¬ 
municate with this officer at any 
time, as funds will be needed for 
printing the papers from time to 
time issued by the League. 

Hampden C. DuBose, 

Sec., Provisional Executive, Committee 
Anti-Opium League. 

THE CHINESE TRACT SOCIETY’S 
new pictures. 

To fill the vacant places on walla 
where idolatrons pictures, etc., have 
been removed, the Chinese Tract 
Society lias printed the followiug 
cuts ou foreign paper 

The Flight into Egypt, Jesus 
feeding t lie Multitude, Jesus 
blessing Little Children. The Good 
Samaritan, Render to Ose-mr tho 
things that are Csesar’s and to God 
the Things that are God’s, Jesus 
teaching the Samaritan Woman, 
A Certain Poor Widow threw in 
two Mites, Jesus preaching on the 
Mount, the Sea and Village of Ga¬ 
lilee, Bethlehem, Bethany, Mount 
Tabor, The Well nt Nazareth, The 
City of Tyre, Holhorn Viaduct, A 
Street in Bombay, Windsor Castle, 
The American Tract Society's 
House, B.isle, Florence, Washing¬ 
ton, Railroad Bridge and Telegraph 
Wires. 

The set of twenty-two pictures 
for twenty cents, six sets for one 
dollar, net. 

Please send all orders to the 
Mission Press, Shanghai. 

The Chinese Tract Society is 
ready to furnish, fiee of expense, 
a Record Book and a set ot hooks 
of one, or two, or three kinds, to 
any one who will undertake to lend 
them under (lie following rules. 

There are three sets of hooks :— 
(1st) For youth, (2nd) for Christians, 
(3rd) for non-Christians. 

Regulations. 

1. An entry is to be made in the 
Record Book at the time tlie book 
is lent, giving the date and the 


name and residence of the borrower ' 
when the book is returned the date 
should be entered. 

2. The books are ordinarily to 
be returned or renewed within a 
week. 

3. The books mast be properly 
oared for, and an effort made to 
secure their regular return. 

4. The Record Book is to be re¬ 
turned to the Hociety when an 
application is made for a new sup¬ 
ply or when it is no longer required. 

5. If the books ordered for this 
purpose are put. to any other use 
they should be paid for at catalogue 
prices. 

6. A report is to be made to the 
Society by the person ordering the 
books, at the end of June and 
December, giving the number of 
times the books have been lent; the 
number of persons using them j 
number on hand in good condition 
and any encouraging facts. 


THREE CONFERENCES FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS IN CHINA. 

By Rev. J. H. Worley, Ph. D., 
M. E .M., Foockmc, 

The Chinese New Year holidays 
of nearly a month, notwithstanding 
the disagreeable Weather, is found 
to be most advantageous for meet¬ 
ings to deepen spiritual life among 
Christian woikers. Three such 
meetings were held during the 
recent New Year season, viz., in 
Ming-ehiang, Hok*chiang and Foo¬ 
chow. At the first there were in 
attendance nearly two hundred, 
about seventy of whomwere workers 
and the remainder members of the 
local church. At the second there 
ware about seventy present, nearly 
all of whom were workers and 
office bearers; and at the last the 
attendance, especially at night, was 
about three hundred, among whom 
were a good many students. 

The conferences lasted from three 
to five days. There were three 
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public meetings daily, and during 
the intervals little groups met for 
prayer, testimony and Bible study. 
I never saw people so utterly aban¬ 
don tbernsel ves to heart examination 
and seeking the in-filling of the 
Holy Spirit. Sometimes the meet¬ 
ings would last four hours, not¬ 
withstanding the leader tried 
several times to close. At such times 
a half dozen or more would rise 
at once and desire to speak or re¬ 
quest prayer for some friend. After 
a season of prayer the speaking 
would be resumed with increased 
animation. The testimonies were 
always to the point, telling of 
urgent need or deep joy. 

For a long time we have felt 
that conviction for sin was not 
■deep enough among the Chinese; 
and that many who have given up 
their idols have not a reAl ex¬ 
perience of salvation; and that 
mnny of the workers have not 
received the anointing from above. 
But at all these conferences deep 
sorrow for sin, joy in the experience 
of forgiveness and anointing for 
service were marked characteristics. 
Some testified that for many years 
they had been cold and indifferent; 
but now they had been reclaimed, 
and henceforth Would live and work 
for Jesus. A local preacher, Lan 
Ding-gi, who had been appointed 
last conference, was so discouraged 
because the Catholics had led away 
nearly all the members, Wanted to 
give Up his appointment and secure 
a place as teacher of Chinese in the 
theological school. But the Lord 
led him into such a rich experience 
he gladly Went back to his work, 
and with a triumphant faith for a 
glorious year. And he was only 
one among many discouraged Work¬ 
ers who had a divine expectation 
of victory begotten within their 
souls during these meetings. 

The Holy Ghost was present 
in power at every service, but two 
or three times the effect was ex¬ 
traordinary, the whole assembly 
being moved to tears of penitence 


or sorrow' for the lost, or to shouts 
of joy over sins forgiven. To see a 
congregation of nearly two hundred 
shouting, shaking hands, clasping 
each other in arms, clapping hands; 
and again for more than an hour 
at a time on their knees weeping 
and praying most earnestly for 
unsaved friends, is enough to satisfy 
the most sceptical as to the effect 
of the Gospel on the Chinese, and 
ought to be sufficient to make 
optimists out of many pessimists 
and enthusiastic missionary workers 
out of many who care little for the 
ascending Lord’s command to dis¬ 
ciple all nations. 

One night between the verses 
of the closing hymn, after a meet¬ 
ing of great rejoicing, some one 
shouted, “Let us make three taber¬ 
nacles ; one for Thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for Elias,” At the 
end of the next verse the leader 
said, “ No, we are not permitted to 
remain oh the mountain, but must 
go down and help the struggling 
millions below.” This indicated 
the subject for the next morning’s 
service, which was based on the 
incident of the child possessed with 
the deaf and dumb spirit and the 
feeding the multitude with a few 
loaves and fishes. The sad and 
hopeless condition of men without 
Christ was portrayed; and the 
Christian’s duty toward them and 
the need of full consecration and 
fasting and prayer were enforced. 

At the close a student in the 
Theological Seminary, weeping, so 
it was difficult to understand him, 
arose and said the Lord had laid a 
great burden upon his soul for the 
perishing thousands of his native 
country. With piteous cries he 
and others earnestly prayed for 
the outpouring of the Holy Ghost 
upon the workers in that county. 
Without rising one, after another 
requested prayer for parents, wife, 
brothers and sisters who were un¬ 
saved. A missionary who has 
several near relatives unconverted 
requested prayer for them. The 
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whole congregation remained on 
their knees weeping and praying 
for more than an hour, and most 
of the time many were praying 
audibly at once. Such a burden of 
prayer as was laid upon that com¬ 
pany I had never witnessed. 

The result of these meetings en¬ 
courages us more than everything 
else. For, in proportion as people 
are concerned for the salvation of 
others, they are in a condition to 
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be used in that very work. For 
two or three years we have observ¬ 
ed with joy the growth of this 
spirit, but never before has it been 
manifested on such a scale. And 
now that the meetings have been 
dosed several weeks we are glad 
to note that it has assumed a prac¬ 
tical form in regular missionary 
work by ma iy who had formerly 
been indifferent. 


gferrr of detents in the Jfar (Cast. 


June, 1897 .. 

9th.—The S. S. Aden wrecked on a 
reef ofFSocotra. The survivors (40) were 
taken from the wreck by the Government 
S. Sv Mayo on the 26th. The following 
missionaries are among the missing : Mrs. 

R. Smyth (ne'e Stanley) and infant, C. M. 

S. , Ningpo; Misses F. M. Lloyd and E. 
Weller, C. E. 57. M. S., Foochow ; Mrs. 
>1. S. Collins and two children, C. M. S., 
Foochow. 

July, 1897.. 

2nd.—Mohammedan riots in Calcutta. 
12th.—Achinese pirates, embarked as 
passengers on the S. S. Peyu, killed 
Capt. Ross, the mate, three of the crow 


and several passengers and escaped with 
over $15,000. 

21 st-22nd.—Severe thunderstorm dur¬ 
ing the night in Shanghai. 30 native 
houses collapsed, two men killed and 
several others injured. During the 
storm the electric lights in the settlement 
suddenly went out for a few seconds. 
Electric bells and telephones in many 
houses were thrown out of order. 

27th.— Mr. A. P. Happer, Commis¬ 
sioner of Customs, Newchwang, and son. 
of the late Dr. A. P. Happer, missionary 
at Canton, died of hydrophobia, the ef¬ 
fects of a bite received on the 18th of 
December last. Mr. Happer had been to 
Saigon for treatment by Pasteur method.. 


Hisskmarg l&wmaL 


BIRTHS. 

At Tungchow, Shantung, on 24th Juno, 
the wife of Rev. W. M. Hayes, of 
a son. 

At Kia-ting, Szechuen, 27th June, the 
wife of Rev. J. Endjcott, B.A., Cana¬ 
dian Methodist Mission, of a daughter. 

At Shanghai, 3rd July, the wife of T. C. 
Britton, Southern Baptist Mission, 
U. S. A., of a son. 

At Jin-jow, N. Kin-ehou, Manchnria, 
on the 15th instant, the wife of T. L, 
Brandek, M.B., C.M., of a daughter. 

At Ta-ku-bang, on July 23rd, the wife of 
Dr. J. A. Anderson, of a son. 

DEATHS. 

At Hongkong, 8th July, Rev. W. Diet- 
rich, of the Rhenish Mission. 


At Karuizawa, Japan, On 25th July, the 
wife of Rev. Laoy L. Little, S, 
Presbyterian Mission. 

DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, 3rd July, Mrs. W. J. 
Drummond and child, Miss Morton, 
Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Garrett and 
child, American Presbyterian Mission; 
Miss Rankin, Muster Hearn, Rev. 
B. D. Lucas, Am, Methodist Epis. 
Mission (South), for U. S. A. 

From Shanghai, July 17th, Mrs. W. L. 
Thompson and child, C. I. M., for 
Australia. 

From Shanghai, 24th July, Rev. and 
Mrs. J A. Silsby and family, Miss 
Cogdal and Rev. H. V. Noyes, D.D., 
Am. Presby,. Mission, for U.. S. A. 
From Shanghai, July 24th, Dr, and 
Mrs. Williams, C. I. Mission, for 
England. 
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It having been suggested that the present number of the Recorder be made 
“ commemorative ami retrospective” of the Nonagesimal of Protestant Missions in 
China (see Recorder, July, 1807, p. 314), letters were sent to several missionaries 
representing different parts of the country, all of whom had been over 40 years on 
the mission field, requesting them to send reminiscences of the early days of mission 
work in their respective fields with such other matters as they thought worthy 
of record. Some were unable to write, but furnished substitutes, and we wish 
to thank all for their hearty response to an unexpected request, which allowed 
them very little time to prepare their papers.— Eds. Recorder, 

—...... — 


Dr. McCartee’s Reminiscences. 



HATEYEB honor there may attach to “the oldest living 
missionary,” and I would be far from, thinking lightly 
of it, I hardly think that I can lay claim to it. Profes¬ 


sor Legge, of Oxford, in England, and our own Dr. Hepburn, now 
in the United States, are several years my seniors in age, and 
both of them were in Ohiua when I reached Hongkong, I am 
now midway between 77 and 78 years of age, and reached 
Hongkong on February 19th, 1844. The remarks made by me 
on the fiftieth anniversary of my arrival on the mission field, 
contain almost everything that could be said in such a paper, 
as I suppose would not be too long for the article proposed. 1 
think that possibly an account of the leadings of God’s providence, 
which resulted in my becoming a medical missionary to China, may 
furnish material such as you would like to have for the September 


Recorder. 

My mother’s father, Divie Bethune, a merchant in New York 
city, was one of a comparatively small number of Christians of 
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different denominations who in A.D. 1796 joined to form in that 
city a missionary society for sending the Gospel to the Indians and 
the settlers upon the frontiers, and who in 1798 formed the first 
missionary concert of prayer for missions. Divie Bethuue’s house 
was always the home of the first Protestant missionaries from Great 
Britain to India and China, whom at that time the Hon. E. India 
Company would not allow to be sent out in their ships. Mr. Bethuna 
was a Foreign Director of the London Missionary Society, and, in 
connection with hi.s friend, Mr. Ralston, of Philadelphia, was a 
liberal and hearty supporter of the Serampore (Baptist) missiou 
during their trying times, about A.D. 1818. A life-sized oil portrait 
of Win. Ward, by Jarvis, of New York, hung over the mantel 

of Divio Bethune’s parlor, and a large engraving of Caph Wilson 

of the ship 7 )ajf, and the missionaries, her passengers, receiving 
a cession of land from the King of Tahiti and his chiefs, given 
to my grandfather as one of the Foreign Directors of the London 

Missionary Society, hung over the mantel in the back parlor, and 

both of these were hanging there when I bade good bye to my 
grandmother on October 6th, 1843, to go on board Messrs, Talbot, 
Olyphant & Co/s ship Huntress for China, 

Missionary periodicals and memoirs formed the principal part 
of our Sunday reading, and the names of Hans Egede in Greeu-r 
land, Vanaerkemp in Africa, Henry Martyn, Christian Swartz, 
Carey, Marshman and Ward in India,. Judson, Boardman and their 
wives, Harriet Newell and others were household words in those days. 
And yet, although by no means dissipated, but outwardly moral, 
always attending church regularly, and never allowing my mother 
and sisters to go unescorted to evening prayer meetings, I had 
read a good deal of polemical theology, and was familiar with 
Church History, yet I had no fixed views as to the truth or untruth 
of Christianity, and was strongly inclined to materialistic views, but 
never to atheism. It was the agony of mind, in view of probable 
death, of an intimate friend whom I was attending as his physician, 
and rny endeavors to calm and encourage him by quoting passages 
of Scripture to him which produced such an effect upon myself as 
to lead me eventually to make a profession of my faith in Christ in the 
Presbyterian Church in Port Carbon, Schuylkill Co., Pennsylvania^ 
iu January, 1841, 

When the Corresponding Secretary of our B. F. M. P. C. spoke to 
me and told me that I was wanted to be sent as a medical missionary 
to China the subject of missions was a familiar one, and the duty 
of every sincere Christian to respond to the call to go and work iu 
the vineyard, had also often occurred to my mind, and I was not loug 
in deciding, with the consent of my parents, to go to China. My 
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principal hesitation was as to my own fitness, spiritually, to go out as 
a missionary, and I asked the Secretary if Le really thought that 
I was fit, spiritually speaking, to go or be sent, and he answered 
in the affirmative, I have never since doubted that I was called , for 
the call came, but I have often wished that I were better fitted spirit¬ 
ually, and if I have ever achieved any success I have felt that it has 
been God’s strength made perfect in my weakness. 

When Robert Morrison was a guest in my grandfather’s house 
in New York my mother was a young girl. When I was about to 
bid her farewell for the last time she told me that when 
Dr. Morrison was at her father’s she regretted so much that she 
was not old enough to go as a missionary to the heathen, “but 
now,” said she, “ you are going in my place.” You know that 
among the heathen a mother will sometimes make a vow to burn 
incense and offer Worship in every temple in the city, and a filial 
son will go and pay the Tow and make the prostrations in her place. 
So then if I may be considered to have gone to China in my 
mother’s place perhaps my term of service may antedate that of 
any other missionary now living, and I should feel honored to be so 
considered. 

Very sineefely yours, 

D. B. MgCaetee. 

Concerning his wife Dr. McCartee writes as follows:—<■ 

Miss -T. M. Knight never applied for appointment as a female! 
foreign missionary; out Board had never made such an appointment.- 
She was appointed by the Board when they heard that she was going 
to join her sister, Mrs, H. V. Rankin, at Ningpo, She was there¬ 
fore the first single female foreign missionary appointed by our 
Board, and her appointment was in 1852, 

The following extracts are taken from the “Remarks” referred 
to by Dr. McCartee 

I can well recall the bright stinny day, the lffth of February, 
1844, when the good ship Huntress , after a long but pleasant 
voyage of 146 days, dropped' anchor in the harbor of Hongkong. 
English men-of-war and merchantmen, American clipper ships 
and clumsy Chinese junks formed a strange but interesting feature' 
of the scene. Id was the 2nd day of the Chinese New Year. 

Hongkong, at that time, gave little promise of being, what it 
has since become, one of the best known and most important of 
Great Britain’s foreign possessions ; with its splendid land-locked 
harbor, its numerous handsome public buildings, the palatial es-- 
tablishments of its merchant princes, its beautiful botanic gardens 
and it3 well-built streets crowded with a bustling throng, made up* 
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of people of almost every nation and tribe under heaven, speaking 
discordant languages and dressed in almost every kind of garb. 

The Rev. TV. M. Lowrie, brother of the Secretary Emeritus 
of our B. F. M., was at Macao. Mr. Lowrie, like Dr. Hepburn, 
had beeu originally sent to Singapore, in endeavoring to reach which 
port his ship struck upon a shoal in the China Sea, and several of 
the crew perished. Mr. Lowrie and 20 others, crowded into one 
boat, after a very perilous experience in a violent storm, finally 
succeeded in reaching one of the Philippine Islands, from whence he 
reached Manila in a native boat, and thence again returned to Hong¬ 
kong. There be beard that a printer with his wife was being sent 
out from New York, with a printing press and a font of movable 
metallic type ; and that a medical missionary, with whom he was 
instructed to proceed to Niugpo and commence a new mission 
among the Chinese of that region, was to come by the same 
opportunity. When I reached China Mr. Lowrie was, as I have 
said at Macao awaiting our arrival; and was residing with 8. Wells 
Williams, then a missionary printer, who was engaged in editing the 
Chinese Repository and in compiling his Tonic dictionary. 

It having been found that the printer, Mr. Cole, being of course 
quite ignorant of the Chinese language, could not set up his press 
without the assistance of Mr. Lowrie it was determined that Mr. 
Lowrie should remaiu in Macao, and that the medical missionary 
.should go alone to Niugpo. Accordingly I took passage in a Chinese 
t; fast-boat for Hongkong. It was just sunset when I started, and 
my last reminiscence of Macao is the mellow chiming of the bells of 
the San Josd College. 

After some delay at Hongkong (owing to difficulty in finding 
a coasting schooner bound up the coast,) consoled, however, by the 
pleasant hospitality of ray afterwards life-long friend, the Rev. S. R. 
Brown, I finally sailed in the American schooner Eagle on the 12th 
of June for the island of Ohusan, which I reached iu safety on the 19th. 

The military magistrate of the island was Capt.. Bamfield, of 
the Hon. E. I. Co/s Service,* a pious man, to whom I had a note of 
introduction. He received me very courteously and invited me to 
dinner, where I met a number of military officers, some of them, 
pious men, and the harbor-master, a British master in the navy, who 
kindly chartered a small Chinese junk to take me to Niugpo, some 
70 or 80 miles distant, I then called-upon Miss Aldersev, a wealthy 
English lady, who had been laboring in Java, and was now living 
(with a young adopted child, Miss Leisk, afterwards Jhe wife of 
Bishop Russel of Niugpo, and two Christian Indo-Chinese girls , who 
had followed her from Batavia) in a Chinese family in the middle 

* Capt. Bamfield was afterwards killed at the battle of Chiilranwalla in India, 
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of the cantonment. Miss Aldersey at once took me to see some 
patients in whom she was interested, and a few' months afterwards 
came to Nmgpo, where for 10 years she labored in harmony with 
our mission; conducting at her own expense a large boarding-school 
for Chiuese girls. 

The next morning, having got my trunks and boxes of hooks, 
clothes, medicines and instruments from the Eagle , I started for 
Ningpo, which I reached the same night; and the next morning, 
June 21st, I called upou II. B. M.’s Consul, Robert Thom, Esq., who 
kindly entertained me for a few days, until, with his assistance, I 
found a small house upon the north bank of the river and opposite 
to the city, in which I took up my residence and commenced what I 
thought would be my life work in China as a medical missionary 
among the Chinese. After a couple of months Miss Aldersey and 
her family came over to Ningpo; and a month or two later I was 
joined by the Rev. R, Q. Way and wife, of Liberty Co., Georgia. 
As soon as they had become a little settled I left them in the house 
I hud been occupying and took up my quarters in a Taoist temple 
inside the city walls, where the monks rented me a couple of rooms 
and allowed me to open my hospital and dispensary. 

Of Ningpo, its walls and moats, its comparatively wide and 
cleanly streets, its sombre dilapidated pagoda, its two bridges of 
boats, its numberless canals leading in every direction, thronged with 
passenger boats, and its richly fertile, but malarious, rice-fields, time 
would not permit me to speak ; nor is it necessary, for the story has 
been told already more than once. 

The next spring our mission at Ningpo was reinforced by the 
arrival of the Rev. W. M. Lowrie, who came over and lived with me 
in the temple, and the Rev. M. S. Culbertson and wife, who took up 
their abode on the north hank, while the Rev. A. W. Loomis and 
his wife went back to Cbusau, where they labored until the retro¬ 
cession to the Chinese government of Chusan by the British; after 
which they joined us at Ningpo. The next year, 1845, is memora¬ 
ble for the arrival of the French plenipotentiary Lagrene, who came 
with a corps of savants, and who had just negotiated at Canton with 
the Viceroy Ki-ying a treaty by which he had secured immunity 
aud protection to subjects of His Chinese Imperial Majesty who 
professed the Roman Catholic faith. This was at once taken ad¬ 
vantage of by the British and American Ministers upon the “ Most 
highly favored nation ” principle, and was the first real foothold 
gained for the missionary work in China. 

Tho same years witnessed the removal of the printing press 
from Macao to Ningpo aud the establishment of tho boys’ boarding- 
school under Mr. Way and of a regular service for the Chinese in 
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the chapel belonging to onr mission upon the north bank. 'Jhe 
boarding-school for girls was established the following year by Mrs. 
Cole, the wife of our printer. In 1847 Mr. Low'rie, who had gone to 
Shanghai as one of the delegates for the translation of the Bible into 
Chinese, wa3, while in a native junk returning to Ningpo upon 
missiou business, waylaid by pirates, aud by them thrown into the 
sea and drowned. 

When our mission (American Presbyterian) was founded in 
Ningpo, save the score or more of converts at Hongkong, mostly front 
Singapore and Malacca, and an old evangelist named Ah-gong, who 
had been baptized by Dr. Milne, there were no Protestant Christians 
in China. Ah-poo, a native of Swatow, who had received some re¬ 
ligious instruction in Siam from the Baptist missionaries there, and 
who had afterwards been faithfully taught by Mrs. Way, of whose 
infant son he was the “ bearer,” having given satisfactory evidence 
of conversion, was baptized by Mr. Way in tho winter of 44-45. 
The first native of Yingpo, converted under and baptized by our 
mission, was a boy in our boys’ boarding-school, who was baptized 
in 1846. Mr. Lowrie had the joy of witnessing the baptism of Yuing 
Ko-kuing; but he was spared the pain and disappointment caused 
us by his defection and exclusion from the church for more thau 
forty years; aud of all those of our mission who knew Ko-kuing 
in those times only Mr. and Mrs. Way aud myself survived to hear 
the joyful news that “ the wandering sheop ” had been brought 
hack to the fold, and that Yun Ko-kuing had, after forty-three 
years of separation from the Christian church, given satisfactory 
evidence of sincere repentance and a consistent Christian walk and 
conversation, and had been received again into the communion of 
the church at Ningpo. 


The following extracts from a historical sketch of the Eastern 
China Mission (Baptist Missionary Union), written by Rev. 
J. R. Goddard, who was born on foreign missionary ground, and 
came to China as a child in 1849, is inserted here as a supple¬ 
ment to Dr. McCartee’s Reminiscences, which deal chiefly with 
the work of the Presbyterian Mission. 

March 13th, 1843, D. J. Macgowati, M.D,, arrived at Macao, 
and a few days later joined the Baptist Mission in Hongkong. He 
very soon prepared to visit Foochow in company with Mr. Deane 
(who had previously made a four of observation up the coast, 
visitiDg Amoy and Ckusan, and spent some two months at the latter 
place) to establish a station there, “as it was the only one of the 
open ports which had not been selected by missionaries of other 
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denominations as a field of labor;” but the sudden death of Mrs. 
Deane frustrated this plan. What led him to change his destination 
is not apparent, but leaving Hongkong, September 25th, he reached 
Chusan, October llth, and after a few weeks proceeded to Ningpo. 
From there he wrote : “ I came here on the 1st of November. Alone, 
a perfect stranger, and entirely ignorant of the dialect of the place, 
had it entered into my plans to employ an interpreter I could not 
have obtained one; no person here can speak English. Entered the 
gates by night, and found lodgings in the house of a broker, with 
whom I remained an unwelcome guest for several days. My time 
was mainly occupied in fruitless efforts to get a dwelling. Finding 
the people were afraid of admitting me I began to despair, aud 
would perhaps have been compelled to return to Chusan had not 
the Master whom we serve interposed by sending a merchant, who 
offered me a whole house in the business part of the city free of 
rent. This gentleman, having heard of toy wish to establish a 
hospital in the city, immediately came aud made this kind offer. It 
was gladly accepted, and in the course of a few days the Ningpo 
Medical Missionary Hospital was established.” A few simple 
operations, which were successful, won for him the confidence and 
favour of the people, and he was soon overrun with applications for 
help. After about three months, in which time more than 1500 had 
been prescribed for, the hospital was closed, and the Doctor made a 
trip to Calcutta, where ho was married to Miss Mary Ann 0. 
Osborne, of London. He returned to Ningpo, April 25th, 1845. 

Prior to Dr. Macgowan’s arrival Rev. W. C. Milne, of the Lon¬ 
don Mission, spent seven months in Ningpo (December 7th, 1844), 
but does not appear to have contemplated any extended work here. 
During the Doctor’s trip to Calcutta aud subsequently representatives 
of the American Presbyterian Board (1844), the Church Missionary 
Society (1848) and the China Evangelization Society (Rev. J. 
Hudson Taylor, 1854), arrived and commenced missionary operations. 

In 1847 there were 19 missionaries connected with the various 
missions, including wives and one single lady, Miss Aldersey. The 
first convert in connection with the Baptist Mission was baptized 
Nov. 21st, 1847. 

From statistics given in a sermon at the dedication of the "West 
Gate Baptist Chapel we learn that up to that date (Sep. 26th, 
1852) 40 missionaries, male and female, had arrived in Ningpo; 
of whom 22 were then on the field. Of native converts in all the 
missions there were 21 who had held fast their profession, 2 others 
haviDg been suspended for misconduct. There were three boarding- 
schools in successful operation, oue for boys and one fur girls in the 
Presbyterian Mission, and one for girls in the care of Miss Aldersey. 
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A Jubilee Review of Missionary Work in Shanghai. 


BY REV. DR. MU1RHEAD. 





FEW years ago a similar epoch, was celebrated in relation 
to the opening of Shanghai as a treaty port. Many details 
were famished as to the appearance of the place at first, 
and its history in the onward course of events. A different review 
is now called for, consisting of a survey of mission work in the 
neighbourhood during a similar period, in ^consideration of the time 
when the writer arrived in Shanghai, namely, on the 26th August, 
1847, forming a like era in his missionary experiences and 
reminiscences of the past. It is with no idea of making these 
prominent, so far as he is concerned, that he has undertaken to 
write this article, but in answer to a special request he is glad to 
contribute to the pages of the Chinese Recorder on this occasion, 
in concert with Various missionary brethren, so as to aid in making 
the present number of the Journal a memorial one, commemorative 
of the arrival of the Rev. Robert Morrison as the first Protestant 
missionary to China in the year 1807. 

On these lines I propose to say a few words about the men who 
were our leaders in the first occupation of Shanghai, and who may 
well be called “Our Missionary Fathers;” then consider the place 
as our mission field, the work that has been done, with various 
incidents that have occurred in our past history, the present aspect 
of things, and our urgent needs and requirements for the future. 


I. Our Missionary Fathers. 

We have no hesitation in singling out several names highly 
entitled to this designation, and first in the list we note the 
Rev. W. H. Medhurst, of the London Missionary Society. He was 
many years iu Batavia in the same capacity, prior to his coming to 
Shanghai in 1843. Altogether he was a remarkable man, con¬ 
versant with Chinese in various forms, as also with Dutch and 
Malay, while in other respects he was a scholar of high intelligence. 
As a preacher he occupied a foremost position among us, and was 
distinguished for his evangelistic efforts alt around, in which he set 
a noble example to his followers in the work. It is needless to 
refer to his well known literary labours, particularly the part be 
took in the revision of the sacred Scriptures in Chinese, now iu 
current use throughout the country. 

We record with high respect the name of Bishop Boone, of the 
American Episcopal Mission. He was also a number of years in 
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Batavia and in Amoy before he came hither, and established the 
mission which has done good service in a variety of ways. He was 
a man of eminent Christian character, high scholarly attainments, 
and well fitted for the honourable position he was called to fill. 
He specially devoted himself to educational work, which the mission 
has largely followed up, while he is warmly remembered by those 
who still remain in the field and were in association with him. 

Another name that may be mentioned here is that of the 
Rev, E. C. Bridgman,, of the American Board of Foreign Missions. 
Though he properly belonged to Canton, where he did useful service 
for many years, he removed to Shanghai to assist in the translation 
of the Delegates’ Version of the New Testament, and remained here 
till the time of his death. He was constantly goiug in and out 
amongst us, and was the means of forming a mission in connection 
with his Board, which was afterwards transferred to the north. 
He was a most estimable man in character and disposition, and 
endeared himself to all who were intimately acquainted with him. 

Finally, we cannot withhold the name of Dr. W. Lockhart, of 
the L. M. S. He arrived here on the day the port was opened, 
and soon began his medical work among the Chinese, which he 
continued for 20 years, and his name is familiar to the natives at 
the present day. He was the first medical missionary to China, and 
deserves to be held in high honour and respect. 

In the wake of these “ Missionary Fathers” of the work here, 
many have come and goue, who have all done good service in their 
day and have now entered on their reward. A few of their names 
may well be enrolled as our memorial of them—such as the Revs. 
Thomas McClatchie, Wm. Syle, R. Nelsou, W. Milne, B. Southwell, 
R. Lowrie, A. Williamson, W. Aitchisou, M. Yates, Dr. J. Henderson 
Mr. A. Wylie, Miss Fay, etc., etc. 

II. Our Mission Field. 

Shanghai has long been an important place, both in a political 
and commercial point of view, from its being situated near the sea, 
and liable to visits and incursions from outside regious. It is also 
au avenue for trade with the interior, having an immense population 
aud a most fertile country. At first sight the aspect of the place 
was by no means pleasing, and especially was this the case in what 
now constitutes the foreign settlements. We are not now called to 
describe what the place was in early days, but it can be imagined 
how it has grown to its present form in the onward course of years. 
As it is, we have a magnificent field of view in the whole order of 
things, of which the Chinese have largely taken advantage in the 
way of trade and domestic life, numbering at least 300,000, coming 
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from all parts of the empire. The city is what it has always been; 
thoroughly Chinese iu all its arrangements, and showing no 
improvement in its general appearance or in its sanitary condition. 
Its population, including its various suburbs, is supposed to be 
about equal to that of the outside settlements. The country at 
large is a vast open plain, with a few thills intervening, easily 
accessible by land and water, having cities, towns, villages and 
hamlets iu all directions. 

Such was the aspect of the field in which we were called to 
operate, and there were all varieties of people to be met with,— 
scholars, farmers, labourers and merchants. Though hindered at 
first by consular authority from extending our travels to any great 
distance the restrictions were gradually broken through, so that 
they were in due time practically withdrawn 

Iu general, we were well received in the prosecution of our 
work. Though difficulties and penis were now and then met with, 
they were soon got, over, and we were able to go forward to our 
hearts’ cont.eut. We found the character of the people quiet and 
orderly, and in this respect they are distinguished from those of 
other places. They are peculiar as uot accustomed to travel about 
in search of trade and adventure, and we find this applies to their 
natural character in regard to anything outside their usual line. 
It forms a chief impediment in the way of our missionary work. 
As wanting in enterprise and activity, in the spirit of inquiry and 
research beyond their ordinary pursuits, or even interest iu the matter 
of their idolatries and superstitious, they show the same disposition 
with reference to Christianity, and they seem hard to move or 
impress by the most urgent appeals. At the same time they have 
the reputation of honesty, simplicity and truthfulness as compared 
with others of their countrymen, which may be the case, but we 
must not make too great an allowance for it. 

It is a matter, however, not to be overlooked that Shanghai, in 
the foreign settlements particularly, has undergone a grievous change. 
While immensely improved in outward appearance, so as not indeed 
to be the same place in anywise, it has most sadly degenerated 
in a moral point of view. The increase and variety of population 
from all parts of the country, and largely of an inferior character, 
now give a distinctive aspect to it, and we are compelled to add 
that the encouragement afforded to vice and immorality is a 
standing disgrace and curse to the place. It is a state of things 
which would not be tolerated under native jurisdiction, but the 
utmost freedom is given under foreign control, so as to be the cause 
of uutold mischief and moral ruin in the case of multitudes. It will 
readily be seen from this that we have a terrible evil to contend 
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against in our immediate neighbourhood, and that its influence 
extends far and wide, corresponding to the attraction of Shanghai 
all over the land iu the way of business and pleasure. If we had 
occasion to lament the apathy and indifference of the native mind 
to our Christian message, we find that all the conservatism, prejudice 
and hate naturally borne in regard to it are intensified and aug¬ 
mented by this paiuful consideration, which we ourselves have the 
credit of introducing and maintaining. 

III. Our Mission Work. 

What is our distinctive aim ? To give this people the knowledge 
of God in Jesus Christ, and this has been pursued by one and all of 
our various means and agencies in the course of the work. We are 
deeply conscious of the obstacles in our way, and which are best 
described in the language of the apostle writing on the same 
subject. They are here as in his own case and in a peculiar degree. 
Wo are called to meet them in a like manner, with the assurance of 
the same Divine aid and in the gracious realisation of it. Accord¬ 
ingly our main consideration has been the public preaching of the 
Gospel, and everything has been made subservient, to it. 

Chapel services have been constantly held. Daily work of this 
kind has been largely carried on iu the city for the most part, and 
untold thousands have been thus brought within the hearing of the 
Word. From the first there has been a readiness to listen to the 
truth, whatever may have been the impelling motive, and after many 
years’ labour and familiarity with the preaching iu the case of the 
people, there is still ample encouragement for continuing these 
services as often as possible. Only the manner in which they are 
conducted, the form of address delivered, and the practical application 
of it, all demand serious study on our part that we may not labour 
in vain. It is a grand opportunity that is then given us in the 
number and variety of people that comes before us, and to whom we 
are called to announce the message of salvation. Much depends oa 
ourselves in this matter, and we may well say with Paul,—who is 
sufficient for these things ? It is no easy and no small thing indeed to 
meet the case of these multitudes in the circumstances in which they 
are placed, to awaken them to an understanding of their character 
and condition, their relation to God, of whom they know nothing, the 
sin and folly of idolatry in which they have hitherto trusted for 
salvation, the person and work of Christ, and the duty aud necessity 
of believing in Him, with the manifold themes that come up in the 
course of our miuistry. We dwell on this part of our work from 
the immense joy and satisfaction that we have often had in it, from 
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the deep consciousness of unworthiness to engage in such hallowed 
service, and of grievous shortcoming in regard to it, and from 
intense thankfulness to God that these labours have, in not a few 
instances, been attended with His rich blessing. 

Itineration is next in order. This engaged the attention of 
our mission from its earliest days. It was considered to be a work 
of the greatest importance, and so in the immediate neighbourhood on 
the wayside, among the towns, villages and hamlets in the country 
a large amount of visitation was regularly undertaken and more 
distaut places were gone over, requiring weeks of travel for the 
purpose. These journeys were always regarded with intense interest, 
adding greatly to the joy of our missionary life, forming a happy relief 
from our studies at home and helping on the work of evangelization. 
We venture to hope much good was done by these efforts. Certainly 
they were in the line we were called to pursue, aud we wish they 
were more fully carried out at the present day. It was often an 
impressive thought at the close of a day's labour, in which we had 
been engaged from morning to night preaching to thousands in the 
midst of a great city,—what have we been doing, and what will be 
the result of it, while we knelt together at the throne of grace to 
ask God’s blessing on the work and bestow the manifest indication 
of His favour and approval. As soon as possible some of these 
places were occupied as mission stations, but we had to wait for 
years before our numbers admitted a large extension of this work, 
and even yet it is only imperfectly done. 

Book and Tract distribution is another important element in 
our work. We are in the midst of a reading people, and it is de¬ 
sirable we should take advantage of it. The Chinese have been 
made what they are largely by their literature, and they are most 
fastidious in regard to it. Hence we have endeavoured to meet 
them in this way and in all the variety of forms adapted to their 
necessities. We have sought to present Christian truth to them in 
styles suited to every class of readers from the cultured scholar to 
the native merchant and common labourer ; men and women, old and 
young, have equally come under our influence in this respect. There 
lias, of course, been a great diversity in the literary character of 
these writiugs, and much at the best is only ephemeral, but it has 
not been so with all. A large amount has been appreciated and 
done good service in advancing the knowledge of Christ. Shanghai 
has done its part in the preparation and distribution of a religious 
literature, amongst which we would especially note the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, which in numberless copies have been circulated far and 
wide. In our chapels and hospitals, on the wayside and from house 
to house, myriads of these silent messengers have been sent abroad, 
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and conveyed the message of salvation to many a soul that would 
otherwise never have known it. We ought not to omit here th e 
publication of magazines and papers of high class, for which Shang¬ 
hai has for many years been distinguished and which have been 
exerting a very great influence throughout the empire. They are 
regarded as of special value in the present condition of China, and 
exhibit Christianity and Western civilization generally in a manner 
‘ which seems to meet the wants of the day. 

Educational work has been carried on to a considerable 
extent. Each mission has given its attention tb it in one form or 
another. Boarding and day-schools have been opened for boys aud 
girls, and many hundreds have thus been brought under instruction. 
While collegiate establishments have been formed, in which Eng¬ 
lish has been taught as a leading consideration, the mission schools 
have for the most part been conducted in Chinese, and their express 
object has been to bring the children to a knowledge of Christ, and 
in this respect they have been a great success. But the work in 
question has not been confined to the education of children, alike of 
converts and the heathen ; young men and women, and others more 
advanced in life have been trained for Christian service in various 
capacities, and many of them are most valuable aides-de-camp, as 
native pastors, preachers, school teachers, Bible women, etc., doing 
useful work in the various churches to which they belong. We are 
thankful for them and are greatly assisted by them. 

Medical work must not be overlooked in our estimate of 
Christian operation. It is a movement of high consequence, taking 
its rise from the example and command of our Blessed Lord, and 
evincing the spirit of our holy religion when it is rightly carried on. 
From the commencement of mission work here, medical practice has 
been maintained in connection with it, and while accomplishing a 
large amount of physical good, it has furnished opportunity for 
making known the Gospel to thousands and tens of thousands of the 
people. It is specially in the case of the indoor patients visited and 
talked to aud brought under constant Christian instruction that 
spiritual results are effected, and the more if the medical super¬ 
intendent shows himself interested in the matter and takes his part 
in it. The outside patients, however, are also iu k the course of being 
taught the way of salvation of a higher and better kind than they 
have come in search of. 

On a review of these different forms of missionary work after a 
period of fifty years can we estimate in any form the practical 
results arising from them ? We point with a degree of confidence 
and satisfaction to the churches that have been formed in our midst, 
and the number aud the character of the native Christians conuect- 
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ed with them. Some 4000 have been connected with the different 
missions from the first, and there are now about 1200 in Christian 
fellowship, many of whom meet together from time to time, and 
present a most pleasing appearance in union with each other as the 
followers of Christ. In their ordinary services they are encouraged 
to higher attainments in the Christian life and in the observance 
of every Christian duty. Among them there are many, very many, 
for whom we have reason to be thankful, and who give gratifying 
evidence of their faith in Christ and consecration to Him. Their 
interest and activity in Christian service and their general charac¬ 
ter and conduct, we can only take as showing they have felt the power 
of Divine grace in their hearts and lives, and that the Gospel has 
been effectual in their salvation. 

IV. Various Incidents that have occurred in our Past History. 

We allude to these as it regards our mission work at large and 
as a reminiscence of former days. In the Fifties a number of 
missionaries were convened here in anticipation of the further 
opening of the country. This being the most northerly port for 
foreign trade, it was looked upon with much interest as the fore¬ 
front of the battle and an avenue to tbe far interior. While 
negotiations were delayed in the case of the second treaty with 
China, an interview with Lord Elgin was granted to several of the 
missionaries, who laid before him the circumstances in which we 
were placed, and we earnestly pleaded for an extension of our pri¬ 
vileges. He listened attentively to our representation of the matter, 
and encouraged us to hope that something would be done. We 
believe that it was in no small measure owing to this, that arrange¬ 
ments were made which led to the openings that took place, and 
of which ample use has been made. 

In the course of the same period we were much excited by 
the news of the T ai-p‘ing rebellion starting from the southern 
provinces and making its way to Nanking. It was professedly a 
Christian movement, and we were concerned to know to what it 
would grow. Visits were paid by some of our brethren to the 
capital, and communications were entered into with some of the 
leaders. After a time the whole turned out to be disappointing, 
from the blasphemous pretensions of the chief men, and the 
cruelties inflicted by the rebels everywhere. While it was going on 
a local outbreak took place here, which lasted 18 months, and was 
the occasion of widespread mischief. 

The first missionary conference was held in Shanghai in the 
year 1877, and was well attended by many from different parts 
of China. It was an interesting event, and much valuable work 
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was done. It was the precursor of a similar gathering iu 1890, at 
which some 400 were present. Many important subjects were 
discussed bearing upon missionary work, and the whole was con¬ 
sidered to be of very great consequence in the history of oar mis¬ 
sions in China. 

Notice may be taken of what was done here in behalf of the 
famines raging iu the north in 1876-8. Application was made to this 
place for assistance, and through missionary influence, for the most 
part, large sums were collected in China and elsewhere, which were 
distributed in the famine districts and were the means of doing a 
great amouut of good. 

Y. The Present Aspect of Things in a Missionary Point 

of View. 

There are two sides to this—a dark and a bright one. The dark 
side consists iu the usual state of things among the Chinese in re¬ 
lation to Christianity. It exists in all its force in the line of natural 
depravity, pride, prejudice, opposition to everything apparently 
foreign, except as it seems to hear on their physical, social and national 
interests, and wherein advantage is to be gained on these grounds, 
it does not only not incline them in favour of Christianity, but in 
many instances intensifies their hatred in regard to it. The fact is 
that our holy religion, as .it is presented to them, appears to be in 
such utter opposition to their long cherished opinions and practices, 
which are bound up with the very foundation of their national and 
social systems, and even of their individual existence for the present 
life aud the future, that they cannot endure any idea of a change. 
The leaders of thought and action in China, whether favouring the 
introduction of the elements of Western civilization or not, are not 
thereby disposed to favor Christianity as such, but continue to treat 
it with the usual indifference and contempt. 

On the other hand, there is a bright side to the picture, aud iu 
what does it consist? While resting on the promises of God that 
China is included in the inheritance given into the hands of Christ, 
aud destined to become His, we have no small encouragement from 
the success of our work in the native Christians around us, who are 
called to be witnesses for Christ among their couutrymen. We 
have a power in them which, inspired from above, and trained to be 
rightly exercised, is capable of transforming the whole order of things. 
This is the agency to be fitted and employed in the work of evangel¬ 
ization. It is in this way Christianity is being advauced in mauy 
parts of China, and however important the foreign missionary may 
be, it is through the instrurnentalitj'', and by the holy and active re¬ 
presentation of the native Christians, China is to be won. 
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VL Our Urgent Needs and Requirements in the Prosecution 

of our Missionary Work. 

1. We want far higher and grander ideas of it. What is it? 
It is the manifestation of God in Christ. What else is to be 
compared with thisP How does it possess our souls ? Alike from 
its own transcendent character, the authority connected with it, and 
the necessity of it iu the circumstances of the multitudes around us, 
it iufiuitely surpasses in value and importance our utmost reach of 
thought. Let it be regarded in its own true light and be the 
inspiring principle of our missionary life, that we may rise to a far 
higher and nobler standard of action, corresponding to the magnifi¬ 
cence of the object we profess to have iu view. 

2. We want union and co-operation with each other in regard to 
it. This was the form in which our Lord charged His disciples to 
carry on the work He imposed upon them, the fulfilment of His 
great commission. The more this is the case we may expect the 
inure largely to enjoy His favour and approval, and we shall be the 
more able to accomplish the work given us to do. Such a state of 
things will tell not only on ourselves who are engaged in it, but on 
those gathered into the fellowship of the church and on the heathen 
by whom we are surrounded, while it will be an answer to the prayer 
of our Lord and produce its appropriate effects. It is a point much 
discussed in various ways at home. Some would suggest the division 
of the field among the different missions, with a view to the fuller 
occupation of it, without the possibility of friction that might ensue 
where no such division had taken place. Others would bring the 
converts together iu church fellowship, while the form of govern¬ 
ment and other things would be left to the various churches, under 
the guidance or direction of two or three experienced missionaries 
who might be located there, and who with their associates would be 
mainly given to evangelistic work. Could this possibly be done ? 

3. We want harmony and agreement iu our Christian ter¬ 
minology. There is no good reason why it should not be so. The 
differences in this respect have lasted long enough, and a common 
understanding might well be come to, which would be fraught with 
great advantage to the work. 

4. We want power with God and men in order that China may 
be won for Christ. We have heard of natural law in the spiritual 
world, about which there has been doubt and question ; but the, 
fact is we want spiritual law, that is, the immediate power of God, 
iu the natural world, in the minds and midst of men ; and this is 
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to be accomplished through our instrumentality, in answer to our 
prayers and in fulfilment of the Saviour’s parting promise. Shall it 
be so P We claim the promise for ourselves and our missionary 
work, that we and every part of it may be imbued with the Holy 
Spirit, and that as a consequence the Word of the living God may 
have free course and be glorified, and that Chiua may be won for 
Christ. 


Early *Days of the Swatow Missions. 

BY REV. WM. ASHMORE, D. D. 

f WO societies have operated in what is called the Swatow field. 
I. The English Presbyterian Mission .—Work was com¬ 
menced by their agent, Rev. Win. C. Burns, in 1856-7. The 
new treaties had been made, and Swatow was made an open port. 
Mr. Burns was a born pioneer full of faith and the Holy Ghost, 
aud exercising always rare tact and discretion with mighty and 
continuous push. The whole region around Swatow was then 
characterised* by marauding and bloody turbulence. The moving 
eolumu of the Tai-ping rebellion which slowly worked its way 
from Canton to the north, went along the western border of the 
department in which Swatow is situated, Order and good govern¬ 
ment were broken up. The work of evangelising was extremely 
difficult. True to his pioneer instinct Mr. Burns desired to establish 
work and then pass on. Early, therefore, Rev. George Smith came 
to his assistance. He was an able man and a most consecrated 
missionary standing in the very first rank of missionary “mighties.” 
He was soon afterwards followed by Rev. H. L. McKenzie, an 
honored man amoDg us all, who still lives to rejoice in the successes 
of after years. Mr. McKenzie has lately been honored by his 
brethren at home with the Chairmanship of the General Assembly. 
Soon after the coming of Mr. McKenzie, Dr. William Gauld followed 
and laid the foundation for that splendid hospital work at Swatow, 
which has been such a help to missions and such a boon to many 
tens of thousands of the Swatow people. The history of these four 
persons covers what may be called “ the early days ” of the Swatow 
mission. Since then they have been followed up by not a few 
equally good and able workers, but their record comes properly in 
later than the “early days” about which information is now 
called for. 

II. The American Baptist Missionary Union .—Though enter¬ 
ing later in the Swatow field proper they were at work earlier for the 
Swatow people. They had begun among the “ dispersion,” as the 
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early missionaries had all to do before the treaties were made and 
before access could be had to China proper. Mission work was car¬ 
ried on at Malacca, and Singapore, and Batavia, and Siam. The 
American Baptists established themselves among the Swatow emi¬ 
grants in and around Bangkok. It was their intention to enter in 
as soon as a door of entrance could be open. As soon as the treaty 
was in operation Dr. Dean left Bangkok and came to Hongkong. Mr. 
Goddard also left and passed on to Ningpo to begin work in a new 
dialect. But Hongkong w r as only a way station towards the proper 
home of the Swatow people. Purpose to reach it was not for a 
moment lost sight of. Dr. Dean went to America. In the mean¬ 
time Rev. J. W. Johnson, a scholarly man, a cultured Christian 
gentleman and a cousecrated missionary, took the place of Dr. 
Dean. He was soon followed up by Rev. William Ashmore, who 
reached Chiua in 1851 and spent the first seven years of his mis¬ 
sion life at Bangkok, after which he removed to Hongkong, and was 
ready for the advance over on the mainland soon after the treaty 
of 1857 and 58. The plan of operations was agreed upon between Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Ashmore. Meanwhile Mr. Johnson had to go to 
America for a change. During his absence Mr. Ashmore came up and 
had a conference with Mr. Burns at Swatow, who made him cordially 
welcome. This was before the arrival of Mr. Smith. Mr. Ashmore had 
to return to Hongkong to hold the post until Mr. Johnson should 
come hack from America. Meanwhile he himself was taken very ill, 
and it was thought that nothing remained for him but to be carried 
to “the Happy Yalley,” where he did not want to go. Instead 
thereof he was carried on shipboard, where he did want to go, and in 
company with Hon. S. Wells Williams crossed the Pacific in a 
sailing vessel—the Eliza and Ella— after a voyage of 74 days. 
Just before he left Johnson came back, accompanied with Mr. Sau- 
telle. Mr. Johnson came up to Double Island in 1862, bringing with 
him a staff of several native helpers, and the occupancy of Swatow by 
the Missionary Union was fully commenced. Mr. Sautelle staid bat 
a short time. He returned to America iu shattered health and 
did not again enter the mission field. Meanwhile Mr. Burns had 
also gone to North China. 

And so the early days of the Swatow mission may be consi¬ 
dered as extending from 1858 and 59 down to 1872, the year that Mr. 
Johnson died. During that time—Mr. Burns having gone—there were 
four missionaries and one physician, the only occupants of the field. 
They were Mr. Smith, Mr. McKenzie, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Ashmore and 
Dr. Gauld. This much pertains to the purely historic and personal, 
which it is desirable to have upon record. Some other things call 
for recognition in an account of these “ early days.” 
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I. The Anti-foreign feeling was intense and relentless .—The 
Swatow people are good haters generally. When they hate they hate 
heartily; and are diligent in demonstration to that effect. Aside 
from this the people of this region were affected by the dislike to 
foreigners that radiated in all directions from Canton. Then they 
had a grievance of their own —■& sore one and a real one. In these 
early days the coolie trade had one of its chief ceutres at Double 
Island. Large barracoous were erected there and were under the 
protection of foreign guns. The coolies were gathered in crowds 
and then shipped to Macao to be sent off to Havanna and the 
Chincha Islands. Macao was well fitted for a distributing centre. 
Its old warehouses, with windows protected with iron bars, made one 
feel as he walked its street that he was threading the corridors of a 
colossal penitentiary. This gave foreigners a bad name. In addition 
to the usual offensive designation of red-beaded barbarians they 
were called “pig-stealers.” They were pig-stealers, every mother’s 
son of them, their merchants, and their missionaries, and their ship 
captains, and their consuls. It took a long time t.o live that down. 
In fact living down false impressions has been the initial work of 
missionaries generally in early days. We started under a cloud and 
had to wait patiently until it lifted, that is, when it did lift. 

II. Out-stations were opened with difficulty and always under a, 
fire of opposition .—The officials and the gentry watched us like 
hawks. I can recall at least a dozen mobbings at the instigation of 
some of them. We were mobbed in the Too city, mobbed in the 
district cities, mobbed in the large towns. We got so used to being 
pelted with mud and gravel and bits of broken pottery that things 
seemed strange if we escaped the regular dose. We were cursed out 
of towns and villages—and cursed along the high ways—cursed 
when walking on shore—and cursed when in our boats; we were 
cursed from the crown of the head to the soles of the feet. Our 
ancestors were cursed for a dozen generations back and our children 
were cursed for at least ten generations ahead. We went out from 
our homes bedewed with the tears and benedictions of dear ones, and 
we came back plastered over—metaphysically speaking—with 
curses and objurgations from top to bottom. They pitched them on 
to us as with a manure fork. But though curses are annoying they 
break no bones, and we did not mind it, that is, not very much. It 
went .badly with onr chapels that we rented. They were often 
assailed ; roofs were broken up, doors were battered in and furni¬ 
ture was carried off. There was nothing else to do but to keep at it. 
Driven out of one place we betook ourselves to another according to 
instructions. But we did not leave the country as the literati desired, 
and we did not intend to. We wore them out as an anvil sometimes 
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wears out a hammer. In time we obtaiued recognition. Things 
quieted down, and we came to be regarded as an unabatable 
nuisance, perhaps, by literati, but nevertheless as a factor that 
hereafter had to be taken into account in estimating social features. 
When not egged on by some of the gentry the common people 
were usually civil enough. 

III. Early converts were few, and came in slowly, but they were 
mostly of excellent quality, —They were begotten in a furnace of 
affliction. Some of them were a little warped and “ fire-cracked ” 
in the process, but then there were among them “ pieces ” fit for a 
palace. As a rule they did not know much, but it was amazing with 
what grip they would hold on to a little truth, and with what 
unyielding grip a little truth, of the right kind, would hold on to 
them. There were continuous and heavy squalls and pelting storms, 
but few of them dragged their anchors. There were so few of them, 
and they stood so completely isolated in their new faith that, at 
times, they seemed to be attacked with a sort of dose, much like 
that Peter' was in when he found himself out of prison and “ wist 
not that it was true.” The converts acted, at times, as it they did 
riot know whether it was a reality or whether they were dreaming. 
But even then we had some remarkably shining examples of faith 
and of resolute assertiveness. They were anathematised and be¬ 
spattered and be-cursed worse even than we missionaries were. Iu 
their case the worst persecutions came from their own relatives ; 
their foes were they of their own household. But all of us alike 
were regarded generally as a pestiferous lot and as the offscouring 
of all things—foreign and domestic. 


Early Days in Foochow. 

BY REV. C. HARTWELL. 

(Arrived at Foochow, 9th June, 1853). 

complying with the invitation to give “ a short sketch of early 
l days in Foochow, with notes and reminiscences which you 
may think worthy of preservation,” I think it will be profitable 
for readers of tbe present day to be reminded of some of the 
difficulties experienced in early times in opening the missionary 
work at this place. 

The contrast in facility of foreign communication with Foochow 
fifty years ago and now was very great. The first missionary, 
Bev. Stephen Johnson, who lauded here on 2nd January, 1847, 
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came from Hongkong in an “opium clipper.” Others who succeeded 
him united in chartering Macao lorchas to bring them up the 
coast. Arriving at Hongkong on 16th April, 1853—one hundred 
and sixty-four days from New York—my wife and myself, as there 
were none to accompany ns aod share expense, waited three weeks 
before an opportunity offered of coming as far as Amoy in the 
British bark Lord of the Isles. For this passage there was paid 
ninety-five dollars (gold). After a month’s detention in Amoy we 
paid one hundred and fifty dollars (gold) to the captain of an 
“opium clipper” to bring us to Foochow. 

While detained in Amoy the place was captured by insurgents 
from the country around belonging to the “ Small Sword Society.” 
One morning the Foochow mail was brought in by insurgents with 
the statement that the courier who had brought it had been behead¬ 
ed, as he had brought also despatches for the Amoy officials who had 
been killed. This rebellion put a stop to our regular mail connection 
for that year, via Amoy, with the home lands. Thus temporarily 
we were dependent ou chance lorchas along the coast and on 
the courtesy of the officers of the opium vessels for our mail com¬ 
munication. Then, too, an unfortunate misapprehension on the 
part of the opium agents led them to boycott the American mis¬ 
sionaries so far as the taking of letters for us to Amoy and Hongkong 
was concerned. As the “Taiping” rebels had endangered com¬ 
munication between the tea country and Shanghai the Shanghai 
compradore of Bussell & Co. led that firm to send an agent to 
Foochow in May, 1853, to open the tea trade here. For some 
unknown reason the agents of the two firms, importing opium at 
Foochow at the time, imagined that the missionaries had aided 
in bringing the tea agent here, and so in opposing his intrusion, 
as they seemed to regard it, they nob only refused to take away 
any correspondence for him, but declined to favor us missionaries 
in this way. So during 1853 some of our home letters had to 
be ; sent by courier to Shanghai to be mailed. The next year, 
however, other firms engaged in the tea trade, the rebellion at Amoy 
had been crushed and communication by land and sea was again 
open. 

At first it was very difficult at Foochow to secure comfortable 
residence for the missionaries. Native houses were rented by the 
two American missions, at high prices, on the island in the river 
between the two bridges and repaired. Some were rebuilt. After 
two years locations began to be secured on high ground south of the 
river and to the north of it, and more suitable houses were built 
In 1850 the C. M. S. missionaries on their arrival were aided by the 
influence of the officials at the British Consulate in securing a location 
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on a hill within the city walls. The residences on the island were 
sometimes flooded bv the river in the summer, rendering their 
occupancy quite undesirable for foreigners, and there were but few 
facilities for securing summer retreats. The Foochow people during 
the war with Great Britain, had not experienced subjection by the 
foreigu power, as had been the case at Amoy, rendering the people 
there comparatively tractable, and hence the people here were more 
uncivil and obstructive. There was no American Consul to aid the 
missionaries by official influence. The treaties restricted liberty 
of travel to about thirty miles from the port. In early times, in the 
summer, the missionaries could only rent for a few weeks some 
rooms at the Ku-shau Buddhist monastery, and so try to preserve 
and recuperate their physical energies. Thus there was necessarily 
iu the situation and restrictions a severe drain on the health and 
strength of the foreigu missionaries. 

And the early experience here may illustrate the general ex¬ 
perience in the missionary work of the large sacrifice of lives in 
opening new missions in different parts of the world. On 2nd 
January, 1857, ten years after the landing of the first missionary at 
Foochow, of the thirteen men and women who had joined the 
American Board Mission, only five were in the field. Of the eight 
others two ladies had died at Foochow, one gentleman on the 
voyage home and one at home. Of the sixteen who had been mem¬ 
bers of the American Methodist Mission only five were in the field. 
Of the eleven others three ladies had died at Foochow and one 
gentleman in the home land. Of the six members of the C. M. 
S. Mission, two remained—one of them hut just arrived—and one 
lady and one gentleman had died at Foochow. And still this is a 
healthy port. Similar losses have occurred and will occur in new 
stations generally till comfortable houses can be provided and the 
conditions of healthful living for foreigners can be secured. 

On arrival the early missionaries at Foochow began the 
learning of the new language not previously spoken by Protestant 
missionaries. They distributed Scriptures and tracts in the book 
language. They also translated the Scriptures and published them 
in the colloquial language. At the time of my arrival in 1853 
portions had been prepared by Messrs. Peet, White, Baldwin, 
Maclay and Doolittle, and at the end of the first ten years the 
whole of the New Testament and Genesis in the Old had been 
published. These tentative translations were afterwards superseded 
by the union versions subsequently prepared. 

At first Scriptures and tracts were given away much more 
freely than would be wise, or is necessary, in beginning work in 
new places at the present day with the superior books and tracts 
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mow at our disposal. But a commencement of selling books had 
begun before the close of the first ten years, and for a long time 
has been the general practice in our work. 

During the first ten years the practice was begun of publishing 
colloquial books and tracts in Chinese character by using some 
exclusive colloquial characters, and also sometimes using characters 
in the general language simply for their reading sounds without 
regard to their meaning to represent colloquial words for which 
there were no written characters. In doing this the missionaries 
followed native precedent, as there was found a considerable native 
literature, though of a poor kiud, in the colloquial character for 
sale in the streets. There was also a colloquial dictionary called 
the “ Eight-Tone Book,” which gave all the vocables in the dialect 
with its seven tones in use and its fifteen initials aud thirty-three 
finals. By the end of three years, after the arrival of missionaries 
here, a system of Romanizing the colloquial language had been 
adopted, and was of great aid to persons learning the language. 
At present this has been modified for greater ease in writing, and 
there are Scriptures and books printed in this form. The whole 
Bible is soon to be priuted iu the Romanized colloquial. 

From the first attention was given to education, and day- 
schools with non-Christiau teachers were commenced under careful 
supervision by the missionaries. There were such for both boys 
and girls. Afterwards boarding-schools for both sexes were 
established. These early schools aided the missionaries in learning 
the language, opened a way of access to parents aud people, helped 
to reveal to neighbors the character and object of the missionaries, 
and some Christian fruits among teachers and pupils were Sub¬ 
sequently gathered into the churches. 

The first baptism of a native of Foochow by Protestant 
missionaries occurred in the summer of 1853, when the Rev. James 
Galder, temporarily residing in Hougkong, baptized a servant whom 
he took with him from there to America. The next baptism was in 
1856, when the Rev. Justus Doolittle baptized a teacher in his 
boys’ boarding-school. These were the only persons baptized in 
the first ten years. In 1857, however, six other persons were 
baptized by the missionaries of the American Board, and there were 
baptisms by the missionaries of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Mission. These were the first fruits of the harvest that now has 
begun to be reaped, and will be reaped more abuudantly in 
the future. 
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Mission Work in the North. 

BT REV. J. L. WHITING. 

fapHE review of a work cannot extend beyond its inception, t Bufc 
vJ-T the events which open the way, and the circumstances 
attending the commencement of the work, may be of interest. 
Mission work in the north, with the events which led to the opening 
of this part of China, have extended over less than two-thirds of 
a “ Cycle of Cathay.” The founding of missions waited, perforce, the 
settlement of the stirring times of 1858, 59 and 60. In these three 
years three separate attacks were made on the military forces which 
guarded the approach to the capital. Although the first attack was 
successful in placing Tientsin in the hands of the assailants the 
treaties following did not provide for the opening of the north 
to foreign intercourse. The disastrous result of the attack of 1859 
could only make the Chinese more haughty and less inclined to 
grant any privileges, either for commercial intercourse or for the 
propagation of the Gospel. But the war of 1860 humbled their 
pride, and they fouud themselves compelled to yield to the demands 
of the victors who, grown wiser by their , two years’ experience, 
insisted that the doors of exclusiveness, which had hitherto shut out 
Western residence and enterprise, should be thrown open, and 
privileges of residence for business, official and commercial, and 
for a proclamation of the Gospel, should be granted. Fortunate 
indeed were the Manchu rulers in securing the continuance of their 
dynasty without yielding anything which was a detriment to them, 
especially as they had shown themselves so obstructive that the 
subject of establishing another dynasty had been broached among 
the representatives of the foreign nations. 

With the capital in possession of the allies, and the imperial 
armies still engaged with the rebels in the central provinces, the 
destinies of the empire were entirely in the hands of the powers. 
Many have wondered that no greater demands were made looking 
toward a more liberal and progressive policy on the part of the 
Chinese government. 

Dr. W. A. P. Martin had accompanied the United States 
Minister in both 1858 and in 1859 as interpreter to the Legation. 
In the latter year he had visited Peking. What he saw led him to 
form the purpose of establishing a mission in the capital when 
the way should be opeu to do so. A visit to the home land, 
and, after his return a detention in Shanghai to fill for a time 
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the place made vacant by the death of Dr. Culbertson, prevented 
Carrying out his plan till 1863, in which year he reached 
Peking and succeeded in securing premises in the south-eastern part 
of the Tartar city, suitable for a residence for himself and family, 
and affording room also for a school and a domestic chapel. Not 
long afterward he bought a place on the great street near the 
Mo-ta-men (Chhing-w<m-m§n) for a chapel, in which to make 
known the first principles of the Christian religion to all who 
might be led by curiosity, or any other motive, to enter and listen. 
These were the only premises in Peking which were owned by 
the Presbyterian Board for nearly ten years. Here Dr. Martin 
labored ou alone for several years, preaching in the chapels and 
teaching in a boarding-school, organized at first under the patronage 
of Mr. Robert Hart, Inspector-General of Customs, but afterward 
supported by the Board. 

Peking was not like some fields where ten or fifteen or more 
years have passed without a single applicant for baptism, fields, 
too, some of which afterward became most fruitful. From the first 
there were those who sought for church-membership, some of 
whom were of respectable rauk and connection ; but Dr. Martin 
testifies, “ They came seeking admission from all motives, but the 
right one,” which perhaps accounts for his statement concerning two 
of them, who soon died. He says, “I had much satisfaction in 
seeing them die, for I felt they were safe from back-sliding.” This 
remark is scarcely consistent with the traditional view concerning 
the perseverance of the saints commonly attributed to Presbyterians. 
If they had faith to entitle them to fellowship with the saints here, 
and to share in their inheritance hereafter, would they not have been 
kept from fatal back-sliding ? However, the statement points 
to a characteristic of the Chinese mind manifested at the beginning 
of the work here in Peking, to which the experience of the other 
missions would have borne abundaut testimony and which remains 
in full force to the present time as every worker cau witness, though 
the general failure of the converts to get rich has of late years 
acted as a damper on the eagerness of those who are readv to 
sacrifice a good name, self-respect and all that a real Christian holds 
dear if they can but see a probable chance to wiu the smiles of 
Pluto. Less of such characters now seek admission to the church, 
not because their number in society is less, but because the rniue 
where they thought “ to strike it rich” has failed to pan out as 
they had hoped. They find it is not as easy to ffi-yaug-ts f ai as was 
formerly supposed. 

In 1868 Dr. Martin was appointed to the professorship of 
international law in the T‘ung-weu-kuaa—the government college— 
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of which he was afterward President for so maDy years, and still 
remains President Emeritus. He had, first as interpreter to the 
United States Legation and afterward as translator of Wheaton’s 
International Law, which was printed by and for the Chinese 
government, been brought prominently to the notice of the members 
of the foreign office. It was but natural therefore that he should 
have been appointed by them to his chair in the college which they 
were establishing. In the same year he was joined in his mission 
work by Hevs. W. T. Morrison and J. S. Mcllvaine, to whom he 
turned over the interests of the mission before taking up his 
educational work for the Chinese government. 

Mr, Morrison died after having beeu engaged in mission work 
in Peking less than two years. Mr. Mcllvaine feeling called to 
imitate Paul not to build on foundations which other men had laid, 
but rather to preach in the regions beyond, left Peking in 1871 to 
open new work in Chi-nan Fu, where he rendered years of yeo¬ 
man’s service, not only in laying the foundation for the work in that 
city, but also iu touring in the regions about, and in commencing 
work at Ohi-ning-chou. Many missionaries have had their trials 
and their labors heralded in the audience of two continents who 
have not performed more faithful, self-denying, or abundant labors 
than he did, but in his modesty he sought no notoriety. When he 
left Peking he turned the work over to Revs. D. C. McCoy and 
J. L. Whiting, who, with their wives, had come out in 1869 
under the American Board, but were transferred to the Presbyterian 
Board the next year on the reunion of the old and new school 
churches in the United States. They were joined in 1872 by Rev. 
J no. Wherry, who had been at work several years in Shanghai. 
Since that time other reinforcements have arrived, of whom the 
greater part are at work still on the field. 

It had not been the policy of the Presbyterian Board to greatly 
enlarge their operations iu the province of Chihli, as their chief 
strength in the north was given to Shantung, So Peking was 
joined to the Shantung Mission, and all was known as the Shantung 
and Peking Mission. 

Until 1872, with the exception of Mr. Schereschewsky, of the 
American Episcopal Mission, and Mr. Collins, of the English Church 
Mission, all the missionaries in Peking had been located in the 
south-east quarter of the city. So it seemed wise to the members 
of the Presbyterian Mission to open work in the northern part of 
the city. Premises were obtained and the next year work was 
given up in the south-east quarter to other, missions, and the 
entire force of the mission was transferred to the new station. This 
was practically opening new work. The same prejudices and 
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suspicion had to be met as though mission work had not been 
carried on for ten years in the southern part of the city. To this 
new position a remnant of the boys’ school, organized by Dr. Martin, 
was moved, and a nucleus of a girls’ school was soon formed, which 
remained for some years under the care of Mrs. Whiting. As 
it developed other help was found necessary. It has uow become 
a high school, and for the last few years has been sending forth 
young ladies prepared to teach or become assistants in medical work. 
Quite a number are wives of helpers, aud others in other stations are 
carrying the results of their training into their homes and into the 
society in which they move. The boys’ school has also furnished 
preachers, teachers and physicians. Though the school work has 
not been in its results all that could be wished still we rejoice iu the 
good fruit produced. Some of the unsatisfactory work has been due 
to the circumstances inseparable from the beginning of the enterprise. 
The mere preparatory stage is past. There is more opportunity to 
select pupils. The grade of scholarship is rising. From this time 
perfected results should be regularly produced, though it is too much 
ever to hope that none of the pupils will prove failures and be a cause 
of disappointment and grief. 

The distance of Peking from the stations of the Presbyterian 
Board in Shantung rendered any effective co-operation as a mission 
impracticable. The Board therefore finally consented to constitute 
them separate missions. This decision involved the purpose to 
establish one or more additional stations to be joined wich Peking. 
One such station has already been opened at Pao-ting Fu. As the 
American Board had already located a station there, and had 
purchased property, it was not found difficult to obtain ground on 
the opposite side of the city outside the north gate and to get 
the deed, which was made out to the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, stamped by the magistrates. The trouble' 
and loss which has in some instances in Japan been met with 
was in this case kept in mind and guarded against. Some of the 
Chinese officials have demanded that the deeds of property purchased 
by missions should be taken in the name of the local church. 
That no doubt would be better than to have the property held in 
the name of native church members as was done in Japan, but even 
in the name of the local church might cause trouble, and possibly 
prevent the control of the property by the Board or its representa¬ 
tives. Should not this danger be guarded against ? There can be 
no valid ground of objection. 

The policy pursued by the mission has been a conservative one. 
Comparatively few native agents have been employed, and those 
employed have received very moderate salaries. Places where work 
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bad beeti begun have, in several instances, been turned over to 
other missions or stations, when the work of others had so 
developed as to make it more convenient for them to carry on the 
work, thus seeking to economize forces. A slight beginning has 
been made toward self-support in the school work. 

During the time the mission has been at work in this part 
of Chiua the knowledge of the Gospel lias been widely disseminated ; 
the many methods employed each contributing to this end. The 
preaching in the chapels at the central stations and in the country 
places, the hoarding and day-schools carried on, the itinerating and 
book-selling of colporteurs and native assistants under the Bible 
Societies and various Mission Boards, the healing of thousands in 
the hospitals and dispensaries, have all been potent factors iu 
making known the objects for which missionaries have come to 
China and leading multitudes to approve and extol the principles 
of the Gospel, even when the individual himself was not ready 
to accept those principles as a rule of life, much less to bear the 
opprobrium of fellowship with foreigners. The important fact to 
which wo should not fail to give due weight in our retrospect of 
mission work in this part of China is that the seed of the Word has 
been sown broadcast far and wide. There is no considerable city 
and but few market towns in this part of the country that have not 
been visited by the messengers of the Gospel, and in every section 
visited, more or fewer portions of the Scriptures, and tracts 
have been left. Will not the truths thus scattered prove like the 
Jeaven placed in the meal working toward the leavening of the 
whole lump ? 

What has been the effect of mission work on the people? The 
statistics of the different missions show the number of those who 
nave professed to become Christians. By no means have all these 
been a comfort or a credit to the missionaries with whom they have 
been connected. However the same has been true in all countries in 
which the Gospel lias been preached since the commissiou was 
promulgated to disciple all nations, the preaching to begin at Jeru¬ 
salem, and also on the other hand, there are many whom fear of 
persecution has deterred from making a public profession, who 
nevertheless are secret believers. 

The character of the native church has been improving, as it 
ought to do, according as the knowledge and experience of the 
church member increase. We ought not to expect those lately 
plucked from heathenism aud still surrounded by its debasing influ¬ 
ences to manifest the fully ripened fruits of Christianity which we 
are entitled to look for among those who have received the accu¬ 
mulated benefits handed down from generation to generation. Still 
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the evideuee is not lacking that the proper fruits are beginning to 
he brought forth. 

The general attitude of the masses has been growing more 
favorable. Of course the larger portion of the common people even 
yet have no very clear conceptions of the truths of Christianity, but 
the general testimony of those who have gained such knowledge, and 
also tbe witness of the lives of Christians, imperfect as they have 
been, has more or less permeated society, aod-acted in remov¬ 
ing or softening the prejudices which have been entertained against 
Christianity and agaiust those who propagate it. This does nob 
conflict with the fact that certain of the official class and literati 
have for their owu ends disseminated falsehoods against all 
foreigners, and that the reports circulated do arouse hatred 
against us. The ignorant masses, as everywhere, are quite as 
ready to believe evil of one as good, as rumors of burying children 
in connection with tbe building of the rail-road, and the extensive 
belief of those slanders the present year bear abundant testimony. 
Rumors of queue-cutting, or child-stealing, or a foreign war, are suf¬ 
ficient to bring out the latent ill-feeling of the baser element among 
the people; but between these waves of suspicion and'hatred the 
better sentirneuts of confidence and goodwill are rising higher and 
higher and give promise of eventually becoming strong enough to 
repress the open manifestation of the malign feelings. But what of 
the sentiments of the literati and official classes ? Christianity has so 
far forced itself upou their notice that many more of them under¬ 
stand its status in the treaties and in the view of the central govern¬ 
ment, and I believe also many of their minds have changed in their 
sentiments for the better. There has lately been more readiness than 
formerly to grant protection, or to dispense justice where Christianity 
has been involved. Still there is a vast amount of prejudice and a 
general fear that the advent of Christianity means quarreling and 
litigation, in the settlement of which the officials will not beat liberty 
to follow their own will, nor the underlings permitted to extort the 
usual amount. On the whole there has been an approach to a 
better understanding. If by care always to be reasonable in their 
demands on the part of missionaries, only appealing to the magis¬ 
trates when important interests are at stake, and which cannot be 
secured in a private and amicable manner, and showing a proper re¬ 
spect for the prerogatives of officials, we can secure the geueral 
confidence of that class, it will go far to do away also with riot and 
obstructiou on the part of the people. 

On the whole then progress can be reported. Much of the 
pioneer work has been done. Tbe pickets have been driven in, bub 
the battle has but just begiiu. The victory, however, is assured. 
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Mission Work in Hupeh and Hunan. 

BY REV. C. G. SPARHAM. 

[London Missionary Society,] 

ROTESTANT Missions in Central China date from Jane 21st, 
1861, when the Rev. Griffith John arrived in Hankow, 
The pcfwer of the Tai-ping rebellion had been broken, but 
several towns on the Yang-tsz were still in the hands of the rebels. 
Haukow showed signs of the bad treatment it had received, and the 
country around was devastated. Having already a good knowledge 
of mandarin Mr. John was able at once to start preaching, and 
crowds gathered to hear him in a house in an alley known as Kung- 
tien, in the centre of the uative town. Within a year a band of 
several Christian men and one woman was gathered in. Some of 
these remain to this day. In 1862 the Rev. Josiah Cox came to 
Hankow, representing the Wesleyan Missionary Society. For a 
time the two missionaries lived together, and the brotherly relation¬ 
ship that was at once established was prophetic of the good under¬ 
standing that has since, for now nearly four decades, characterised 
the two missions that they were then founding. 

In 1868 the American Protestant Episcopal Mission was 
established in Wuchang, work being started in Hankow the follow¬ 
ing year. Iu 1874 the C. I. M. commenced work in Wuchang. 
In 1875 Mr. Archibald, of the Scottish Bible Society, arrived, and 
within a year or two the Church of Scotland established a mission at 
Ichang. In 1890 came the Swedish Mission, and about tbe same 
time “ the American Swedish Society,” “ the Norwegian Lutheran 
Society” and “the Norwegian American Lutheran, Society.” In 
1892 the Rev. Joseph Adams arrived, and ere long established the 
American Baptist Union Mission in Han-yang. While in 1893 the 
Christiau and Missionary Alliance commenced work in Wuchang. 

All these Societies are now working iu Hupeh, and most of 
them have their central stations in Hankow, Han-yang or Wu¬ 
chang. To a casual observer it might seem that friction and over¬ 
lapping must be inevitable. Such, however, is by no means the case. 
Occasionally inter-mission difficulties occur, but they are far from 
being chronic: while the united monthly prayer meeting evidences 
a mutual feeling of hearty goodwill and substantial unanimity of 
aim. Any one wishing to understand the missionary problem in 
Central China, should attend the annual meeting of the Central 
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China Religious Tract Society, held in the first week of January, at 
the Rest, Hankow; there he would see brethren of the C. I. M. 
sitting side by side with American churchmen: and English 
Methodists and Congregationalists scattered among Norwegian 
Lutherans and Swedish Free churchmen, and he would understand 
that while the soldiers of the cross in Central China march in 
different regiments, they yet recognise the same banner and are 
never more enthusiastic than when urging one another forward in 
the name of their common Lord. 

This Tract Society forms a meeting place for the different 
missions', in 1894 a union hymn book was brought out by it that 
was prepared by a thoroughly representative committee, having Dr. 
‘Griffith John for its chairman and editor and Mr. Bramfitt for its 
secretary. With the exception of the American Church Mission all 
the missions working at this centre use this book, and so great is the 
feeling of satisfaction that it has inspired that a service book for 
weddings and funerals is being brought out by general request. 
The Hankow missionaries believe in local union, and step by step 
are endeavouring to realise it. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the services rendered through 
long years t.o this Society by its presidents—Griffith John and the 
late David Hill—or by its noble succession of secretaries—Thomas 
Bryson, William Brewer, John Archibald, Arthur Bonsey and 
Thomas Bramfitt. 

Closely allied to the C. C R. T. S. is the work of the National 
Bible Society of Scotland, which has its head-quarters in Hankow. 
The agents of this Society conscientiously render help to the Tract 
Society, because they have evidence that the Tract Society’s pros¬ 
perity greatly benefits the Bible Society. When Mr. Archibald first 
came to Hankcfw he won the esteem of his fellow-missionaries by his 
adventurous colportage journeys in Hupeh and Hunau. But, fond 
as he was of this work, he felt that if Bible and tract work was to 
develop in Central China there must be something better than the 
old-fashioned native wooden block for printing. Accordingly in 
1885 he secured first a hand press and later a printing machine for 
his Society. Withia the next few years several other machines were 
added with conveniences for stereotyping, matrix making, type 
founding, etc. Fonts of the existing type were procured and new 
fonts made. 

The output of the Press year by year is about a million books and 
sheets for the C. C. R. T. S. and a quarter of a million Testaments 
and portions of Dr. John’s versions of the Scriptures. Small 
editions of the Pekingese New Testament are also printed. The press 
has met a felt need in Central China, and a professional printer is 
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shortly to be sent from Scotland to carry forward the work that 
has been so well initiated. Every mission is benefited by such 
an agency. 

A few words here as to the nature of the three great cities of 
Central China—Hankow, Han-yang and Wuchang—will not be out 
of place. Viewed from the top of the Han-yang hill they look like 
one vast city, divided into three sections by the confluence of the 
Han and the Yang-tsz. Yet each has its well marked individuality. 
Hankow, with its 800,000 inhabitants, is essentially commercial. 
Wuchang, with its 200,000, is the home of the officials and literary 
men. Han-yang, with perhaps 100,000 inhabitants, combines these 
characteristics, and has in addition the vast iron works established 
by Chang Chih-tung. Ou the streets and in the inns and yam^ns 
and Kung-kwan of the three cities, are to be found representatives 
of all the eighteen provinces. Work done here must make itself 
felt, even at the ends of the empire. Very briefly let me try to 
outline the work that is being done by the various societies. 

The work of the London Missionary Society is chiefly evangel¬ 
istic and medical. There are two chapels in Hankow and one in 
Wuchang open five days in the week for preaching to the heathen. 
Each city has also its large chapel of good architecture, devoted 
exclusively to Christian worship. There is a large men’s hospital in 
Hankow, where Dr. Mackenzie commenced his missionary life and 
where now for fourteen years Dr. CHlIison has laboured with great 
success. Close by its side is the Margaret Memorial Hospital for 
women. In Wuchang there is a general hospital. There are four 
day-schools in Hankow—-two tor boys and two for girls—and another 
for boys near Han-yang. Wo are just beginning to add arithmetic 
and geography to the ordinary Chinese and Christian studies in 
these schools. There are prayer meetings and weekly Bible classes 
for men and for women. Colportage is vigorously pushed on the 
streets and in the inns as well as on board the boats moored in the 
Hau and the Yaug-tsz. 

Work is also carried on by the L, M. S. in seven counties in 
Hupeh, and has recently been commenced through native agents 
in two cities in Southern Hunan. Of these seven counties Hiao-kan, 
forty miles from Hankow, was the first to receive foreign resident 
missionaries. Besides the country chapels and schools there are in 
the city a hospital, leper asylum, chapel and boys’ and girls’ day- 
school. Dr. Walton is in charge of the medical work and the work 
among the lepers. The Rev. A. T. Macfarlane has recently been 
appointed to take charge of the pastoral, evangelistic and educa¬ 
tional work. Arrangements are being made for the settlements of 
missionaries this autumn who will take charge of the work in the 
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Tien-men and King-shan counties; Hwang-p‘i, Yuu-mung, Yeng- 
shan and Mieu-yaug are worked from Hankow. 

About a hundred Hunanese have from time to time been bap¬ 
tised in connection with the L. M. S. at Hankow. A few of these 
men have come from the Heng*chow prefecture. In April last Dr. 
John and I went up to Heng-chosv, hoping to form a church and 
establish regular work there. We were not permitted to laud, but 
on April 6th we had the joy of receiving thirteen men to the church 
by baptism on board our boat. A native evangelist—a Hunan 
man—has been taking charge of the work, and has succeeded in 
renting a house at Heug-chow and one at Heng-shan to be used as 
places of worship and preaching halls. There are signs of a coming 
change in Huuan, and many of us cherish the conviction that the 
natives of this province, as they have been the most hostile, will yet 
become the most helpful in the evangelisation of China, a conviction 
which is justified by the earnest devotion of the majority of those 
who have been converted. 

The adult membership of the London Mission Church in Central 
China now exceeds 2000. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society has now some thirty-three 
missionaries labouring in Hupeh. Their work is not only wide¬ 
spread, but also embraces many departments of Christian activity. 
Besides three chapels in Bankow and two in Wuchang, they have 
a men’s hospital and women’s hospital, blind school, girls’ board¬ 
ing school and boys’ and girls’ day-schools in Hankow ; while in 
Wuchang there is an admirable high school or college, commenced 
in 1886 by Rev. W. T, A. Barber, M.A., and now carried on by Rev. 
E. F. Gedye, M.A. Mr. and Mrs. Cornaby and Mrs. Bell are at 
work in Hau-yang, and finding much encouragement in chapel and 
school aud dispensary work. 

As out-stations from Hankow, Ts f ai-tien, Han-chuan and Yang- 
lohave been opened. Teh-ngan Fu, eighty miles N. W. from Hankow, 
has a hospital, chapel and schools, and from this centre work is 
carried on in the Sui-chow and Ling-ch‘eng counties. Ngan-urh 
Fu, on the Han, is worked by members of the Lay Mission. 

Wusueb, on the Yang-tsz, rather over 100 miles below Hankow, 
has long been occupied, and is at present the centre of a vigorous 
evangelistic work through the Ta-ye county. Women’s work 
forms a special feature. Stations have been opened at Lung-p‘ing, 
Oh‘i-chow, Ta-ye (city), Liu-tsu-yiu aud Huang-sz-kang. Some 
25 miles inland from Wusueb is the county city of Kwang-ch'i, where 
Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Hill are stationed aud finding great encourage¬ 
ment in their work. The village work at Tai-tung-hiang is full 
of interest. 
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These few lines are utterly inadequate to describe the work of 
the Wesleyan Mission. One would like to linger and tell the 
story of the riots at Teh-ngan and of the trials endured there by 
the late Joseph Bell, and later by Mr. Warren and Dr. Morley, 
or to tell of that fatal night in June, 1891, when William Argent 
was done to death in the streets of Wusueh and two ladies were 
chased by a murderous mob through the town and refused ad¬ 
mission to the Yamen, while a third was cruelly held by rough 
men to watch the burning of her home. One would wish also to 
pay an adequate tribute to our deeply loved and now lamented 
friend, David Hill, who for more than thirty years was as the life 
of his mission; or tell of the way that his successor, Thomas 
Bramfitt, and his colleagues are carrying on the work, but space 
fails me. 

The London and Wesleyan Missions in Central China, both 
having widely extended work, arrange as far as possible to work 
county by countyr neither mission establishing stations in a county 
already occupied by the sister mission. In this way a Wesleyan 
county may lie between two L. M. S. counties or a L. M. S. 
county between two Wesleyan ones. A most helpful plan for which 
one could wish universal adoption. 

The American Church Mission (formerly the American 
Protestant Episcopal Mission) has its chief centres in Hankow and 
Wuchang. In Wuchang the work is mainly educational. There is 
a high school for boys under the charge of Rev. S. C. Partridge 
and a school for girls under the charge of the lady missionaries. 
The boys’ school accommodates 50, the girls liO; both are over¬ 
crowded. A charge is made fur tuition in the boys’ school. 
There are two hospitals—one for men and one for women. 

In Hankow the work is mainly evangelistic. Rev. J. A. Ingle and 
Rev. D. T. Huntingdon are the resident missionaries. Mr. Ingle 
has charge of one church in the concession, a chapel in the native 
streets of Hankow and one at Han-chuan. Mr. Huntingdon works 
one chapel in Hankow, one at Sin-t‘i and one at Sha*sz. Mr. Ingle 
has kindly favoured me with a sketch of the methods employed, 
from which I may quote: “ The work done in these places is in the 

main as follows: Preaching to the heathen is done conversationally 
in the great room; no public chapel preaching except for Christians. 
Inquirers, after three months’ instruction, are admitted as catechu¬ 
mens, and after six or nine months’ trial, if satisfactory, baptized. 
Collections at least each Sunday. Each member pledges a certain 
sum, and his contributions are registered. Money goes to church 
expenses. Alms for the poor are chiefly given when the Holy 
Communion is celebrated.” 
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There are nine day-schools, of which seven are in Hankow. 
In these blackboards and ‘slates’ {of tin) are used. The formation 
of the native characters is explained. Geography and arithmetic 
are taught and special attention is given to Christian instruction. In 
connection wit,h Mr. Ingle’s district there are 994 baptized members. 

The China Inland Mission for some years carried on an 
■unobtrusive work in Wuchang; as other missions have come, 
however, they have withdrawn, and have now only a business 
agency in Hankow, ministering to the needs of the missionaries in 
the west and north-west. With characteristic generosity they 
act uofc only for their own mission, but also for the CL M. S., 
B. M. S. and some unattached ‘brethren’ west of Hankow. 
Evangelistic and itinerating work is being carried on in and around 
Sha-sz and Ichang, and steady attempts are being made to enter 
Hunan in the Chang-teh district. 

The Swedish Mission have their centre in Wuchang, where 
there is a chapel and two day-schools. Twenty-five li from the 
city is an out-station with a day-school. There are five foreign 
workers, of whom Rev. J. Skold is the senior. A band of thirty 
communicants has been gathered. In 1894 work was started at 
Ichang; there are two day-schools and one out-station. There are 
four foreign workers and twelve communicants. Work was commenced 
last year also at Sha-sz, where four foreign workers reside. The 
Swedish brethren hope yet to re-enter the Ma-cheng district, from 
which field they were driven by the murder of Messrs. Wikholm 
and Johanssen in 1893. 

The other Scandinavian Societies are working up the Han at 
Fan-cheng and Lao-ho-keu. 

On behalf of the American Baptist Union Rev. Joseph Adams 
has been able to secure property in Han-yang, where vigorous 
evangelistic work is carried on. 

The Christian and Missionary Alliance in Wuchang has two 
street chapels for daily preaching, three day-sehools—two for boys 
and one for girls—with an aggregate of 75 children. Women’s 
classes have proved encouraging, and work among the higher classes 
of women has been carried on in a neighbouring Yamen, where 
one of the ladies has been baptized. 

There are 36 adult members. Two missionaries of this Society 
are trying to gain a footing in Hunan. I regret that I can give no 
statistics of the very substantial work done by the Church of 
Scotland Mission at Ichang. This sketch of the great missionary 
movement in Central China will give some idea—and yet a very 
inadequate one—of the work that is going on. There are perhaps 
4000 Christians in Hupeh to-day, many of them men of great force 
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and consecration. A wide leavening has been going on." In many 
directions the fields grow white to the harvest. At the same time 
there is a desire for Western education and a friendliness shown to 
the missionary that is in marked contrast with the state of things 
of three or four years ago. The native church is on the alert and 
ready for hard service. In the London Mission the converts have 
done splendid work in Hunan. The Wesleyan converts have been 
supporting two of their own native preachers who have gone to 
Hunan as missionaries, and but just now I was pleasantly interrupted 
by a call from two natives of Shansi, members of the C. I. M., who 
have travelled down to Hankow that they too may join in the 
Hunan crusade. God is working among the heathen: He is 
working in the Church : He hath doue great things for us : but we 
shall see greater things than these. 


(Btwratbnal grpartiucut. 

Rev. John C. Ferguson, -Editor. 

Published ia the interests of the “Educational Association of China,” 

Big-head. 

BY REV. F. E. MEIGS. 

(Sc|) IG-HEAD is an intellectual condition, which, if it does not 
TjL- 6 amount to a real disease, is more serious in its results for 
evil and general goodfornothingness to the individual who 
contracts it than most of the other ills which flesh is heir to. 
And my experience and observation lead me to conclude that the 
trouble is more prevalent in boarding-schools for Chinese boys than 
anywhere else. I don’t think the term needs any particular 
discussion, for the malady is so conspicuously marked that there is 
very little difficulty in recognizing it. I freely admit that I am at 
a loss to know how to successfully deal with it, but possibly a few 

suggestions will not be out of place. 

Iu the first place I will note what I consider to be some of the 

causes of this condition on the part of so many students. 

1. It is in a measure a legacy left them by their ancestors of 
the student class. The almost unlimited self-conceit of the average 
Chinese literati is proverbial. That his progeny should inherit 
a portion of the same mental condition is not at all surprising. 

2. The generally recognized superiority of the student class and 
their consequent almost unlimited influence in the affairs of their 
respective communities, not to say of the nation itself, places the 
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young aspirant in his own estimation on a plane above the common 
people. (Siu-tsai pti chu-men, 

neng chi tien-hia-sz), “The gvaduat© of the first degree without 
going abroad is able to know all that transpires under the heavens,” 
is a proverb which not only the literati believe themselves, but 
the ignorant common people are not wanting in credulity on this 
subject. If the student in our school does come, after a time, to 
know that the proverb is not true it is only a step fur him to see 
how the saying might apply with truth to himself. He soon learns 
that the Siu-tsai’s general knowledge of the world is meagre when 
compared with his own, and he most naturally goes up several 
degrees in his own estimation. 

3. The average student in our schools is taken under our care 
and protection, either entirely free of charge, or for so small a sum 
that he may be led to feel that he must be of considerable 
importance, or such sacrifice would not be made to secure his 
attendance. He thinks that we want him badly, and that bis 
presence is in some measure a condescension on bis part and that 
of his parents or guardian. This but increases his self-conceit and 
puts him in a fair way to catch big-head. 

4. Then again he comes out of a hovel in most instances, or 
at best from a humble home, where cleauliness, as we understand- 
the term, is comparatively unknown, to a palace, with all of the 
comforts of life and delightful surroundings. This from a Chinese 
point of view is his good luck. If he were not an individual of 
more than ordinary importance why should he be thus favored? 

5. Then again the attention and tender care and hard work on 
the part of the foreign teacher, the zeal with which he hunts for the 
runaways and the love he bestows upon all bis pupils in too many 
instances seems only to add to their inborn self-conceit. 

6. Then again there is comparatively little effort or even 
opportunity in most of our schools to clear out of the minds of the 
students the old idea that it is a disgrace for a literary man to work. 
The long finger-nailed idea is cultivated instead of practically discour¬ 
aged. 

What are some of the manifestations of the malady? Kot 
long ago an incident occurred iu my school which, brought the 
matter to me in a most forcible way. The old man who did the 
sweeping in the school house was sick one morning and unable to 
do his work. I directed two of the larger boys, who had been in 
the school for a long time, to sweep the floors. They said nothing 
at the time, but when I went to the school house an hour later all 
the accumulations of the previous day were still on the floor. Upon 
inquiry I found that the young gentlemen felt themselves too good 
for a menial job like that. I hare noticed all along that the hoys for 
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whom most is done have the largest heads. This is the rule. 
I opened an industrial department and asked such as desired to 
know how to use their hands and give up long finger nails and 
kindred ideas, to spend a short time each day in the shop. The new 
boys who had not been in school long enough to have the trouble of 
which I ain speaking fastened upon them took hold in earnest, and 
none of them as yet seem in a wav to such a fate. 

Another manifestation of this condition is dissatisfaction with 
what they get in the school. Not enough meat, meals poorly cooked, 
service not complete, poor barber, etc., etc. Another is loosely 
braided queue. In the outsider this means a dead-beat. In our 
schools it invariably means big-head. One thing that has annoyed 
me more than anything else in this line is the tendency of our 
boarding-school graduates to feel themselves above the common 
native and the foreigner. Some of the graduates which I have 
known*something of are too big to speak to a foreigner on the 
streets. We should not be surprised that our Chinese teachers do 
so, but for a boy who owes all he knows to foreign money and 
foreign talent to remain so small after all the years of labor spent 
upon him is one of the most discouragiug things connected with 
school work. 

The result of this kind of thing is a great hindrance to our 
Christian work. If there is any place in the world where we want 
humility it is in the pulpit. We expect our students, some of them, to 
become preachers and pastors, A big-headed preacher is the biggest 
nuisauce on earth. I have seen enough of this kind of results to 
know that there is something needed to help us out in this line. 

Now if I be asked the remedy I must plead ignorance. It might 
be said that a continued persistent discountenancing of the thing 
and continued exhortation to humility would do the work of pre¬ 
vention. The theory is good, but the results unsatisfactory; some¬ 
thing more is needed. If I may be allowed I will make the following 
suggestions:—. 

1. Make every student pay all he is able to pay up to the limit 
of what his privileges are worth. 

2. Place all the pupils, regardless of rank of parents on exactly 
the same social level. 

3. Receive no pupils whose habits are already formed. 

4. Make every student wait on himself. 

5. If at all possible teach every one how to use his hands at 
some other business as well as in wielding a pen. 

6. Don’t graduate a pupil who delights in wearing a loose queue, 
or who has the reputation of looking down upon his fellow-students 
of any rank or his teachers anywhere or upon any occasion. 
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7. Let it be understood everywhere that no encouragement will 
be given to the long-nailed idea in any of its various forms. 

8. Don’t spend a dollar for show or in what the Chinaman calls 
Pa-kiek. Court no oue for his influence, whatever his position 

may be. 

9. Be humble and teach humility and the folly of pride. 


Notes and Items. 


E have received from Rev. G. B. Smyth, Principal of the 
Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow, the following very 
Anglo- interesting account of the contributions of Chinese toward 
^College erec *' loa a new building and of the school ex- 
Foocbow. ami nations attended by leading officials :— 

“Last year, owing to the large number of candidates for 
admission to the Auglo-Chiuese College I found it necessary to have 
another dormitory (we had one already large enough to accommo¬ 
date 110 students), and instead of writing home about it I decided to 
raise all the money for it among Chinese. The first man I applied 
to was the Viceroy. I sent him a subscription book with a preface 
giving some account of the College and the purpose of the building 
I wished to erect, and the reply came in a few days in the shape 
of a check for $600. Of this sum he himself gave $100, the Tartar 
General $100 and other officials smaller sums. This was encourag¬ 
ing. I gave another book to a Chinese friend, who gave $200 
himself and raised $500 among his friends. I gave another book to 
another friend, and he soou got subscriptions. Work was begun on 
the new building when half the needed money was raised, and at 
the opening of the spring term in March last it was ready for 
occupation. It was completed without asking or receiving a dollar 
from any foreign source whatever. The whole cost was $2700, and 
for that we have a fine three-story brick building large enough to 
accommodate 69 students and having two class rooms and master’s 
and reception rooms. I really feel quite proud of it as an evidence 
of the interest of the Chinese. 

Ou the first of this month the College closed for a month’s 
vacation. The day was a memorable one, because of a visit from the 
Literary Chancellor, the Provincial Judge, the Salt Commissioner 
and one of the Fantais of the Foreign Board. They spent about 
three hours, visited all the classes, and inspected the school quite 
thoroughly. When the boys assembled iu the chapel the Chancellor 
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and the Judge addressed them, urging them to a thorough study of 
both English and Chinese, and speaking highly of what they had 
just seen. I have since received a letter from the Literary Chancellor, 
in which he speaks in high terms of the College and of its services 
to the cause of education in China. It may be interesting to add 
that these gentlemen were not invited through the Consul; they 
came on the invitation of Chinese friends of the school.” 


The courageous buoyancy of hope which impelled Rev. Gilbert 
Reid to undertake a work of faith and labor of love in behalf 

of the generally-berated and much-despised inan- 

Reid’s Interna- d ar i D( J om 0 f China has not deserted him. In the 
tional Institute. 

face of the indifference of the Chinese and of 
the critical cynicisms of fellow-missionaries and foreign mer¬ 
chants he has gone steadily on with calm assurance of success. His 
first achievement was to win the confidence and approval of the 
Peking Missionary Association. Close upon this followed the 
organization of his Committee of Control, which has on it many 
representatives of the diplomatic corps. This was succeeded by 
the substantial approval of the foreign communities of Tientsin and 
Chefoo in the form of liberal contributions from leading citizens and 
by gifts from influential Chinese, such as Viceroy Wang Wen-shao, 
Superintendent of Northern Trade, the Chefoo Customs’ Taotai and 
others. These formed a good introduction for Mr. Reid when he 
came to Shanghai and made it possible for him to secure immediate 
help. A public meeting was called, presided over by the British 
Consul-General, Sir N. J. Hauuen, and addressed by several gentle¬ 
men representative of different portions of the community. A strong 
committee was elected to take charge of raising subscriptions, and 
up to the date of the present writing the responses have been 
generous. The active aid of the manager of the China Merchants’ 
Compauy was secured, and the Shanghai Taotai also lent his help. 
Mr. Reid made a trip to Wuchang, and was rewarded by generous 
subscriptions from Viceroy Chang Chih-tung and Governor T‘an, as 
well as from Provincial Treasurer Wang Chi-chuen and others. 
Returning he called at Nanking, and Viceroy Lin Kun-yih has 
responded with a subscription of a thousand Taels. All these facta 
show that Mr. Reid is skillful in representing the claims of his work, 
and that it has gained the confidence of a very large circle of 
influential foreigners and Chinese. This has given Mr. Reid a 
satisfactory testimonial of local support, and ought to be of great help 
to him as he goes to Europe and America to raise funds. Already 
about Taels 20,000 have been subscribed, and only Tls. 100,000 are 
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needed to commence the work. Mr. Reid’s many friends will wish 
him success in his home work, and will be glad to see him return 
well-laden to Cbiua. 


The success which has attended the publication of the Chinese 
Progress magazine has encouraged many others to attempt similar 
enterprizes. The capital of conservative Hunan is 
Journals i ts fi |S ^ newspaper. Nanking is to have a 

mining journal, and in Soochow and Hangchow papers 
and magazines are contemplated. Among these new ventures are two 
magazines, to which educators would do well to pay attention. The 
Journal of Agriculture has been issued for two months, and has 
printed five numbers. It is intended to issue two numbers each 
month. It is edited and published in Shanghai under the charge of 
the Agricultural Society (Nuug Hsioh Hwei J| ^ ■ff), and is called 
in Chinese Nung Hsioh Pao J| ff*. This Society has among 
its members many well-known Chinese scholars and officials, and 
bas for its object the dissemination of such knowledge of Chemistry, 
Botany and other sciences as will promote the interests of agriculture 
aud silk-raising in China. It is printed by the lithographic process, 
and is illustrated with many very good cuts. It would well repay 
any of our schools to have it in the reading-room. Another magazine^ 
which it is proposed to issue in Nanking, is a School Magazine 
01' ^ f$D- This w holly the work of a Chinkiaug literary man, 
who is in the employ of one of the wealthy families of Nanking. Ia 
his prospectus he takes strong issue with the present memoriter 
system of teaching the Chinese language. He calls attention to the 
fact that only one or two in a thousand of the population can read 
and write intelligently, and says that if a child only attends school 
three or four years the time is practically wasted, for he cannot at 
the eud of that time either explain simple passages or write easy 
sentences. It is strongly urged that the western method of teaching 
be adopted, and that the child learn the language character by 
character. The meaning of each character must be learned at the 
time it is studied, and it must at once be used in simple phrases. 
The pupil must also be taught to write sentences which contain 
simple statements without auy attempt to put them in a literary 
dress. He also urges that pupils iu their early years be not tied 
down to the monstrous work of simply reciting books, but that they 
be taught arithmetic, geography, drawing, etc. Iu fact the syllabus 
of work which is proposed would resemble closely that of any good 
Western school. The magazine proposes to issue papers which could 
be read to pupils and also to agitate reform in school methods. This 
is a most interesting attempt, aud deserves cordial support. If any- 
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thing can be done to relieve the ordinary student of the drudgery of 
monotonous recitation one of the greatest problems of a popular 
education for China would be solved. Only the prospectus of this 
magazine has yet been issued, bat we trust that the progressive editor 
will receive such support as will make his veuture an assured success. 

Among the books which have been pirated and printed by the 
lithographic process are the following: Mateer’s Arithmetic, Mateer’a 
Algebra, Fryer’s Orgauic Chemistry, Fryer’s Inorganic 
Brooks? Chemistry, Fryer’s Qualitative Analysis, Fryer’s Quanti¬ 
tative Analysis, Martin’s Physics. These works are 
scattered broadcast, aud are having a wide sale. 

In the old conservative capital of Hunan, Chang-sba, a school 
has been opened by the governor for the teaching of Western 
School in science. Three well-equipped Chinese teachers have 
Hunan, been engaged, and a large outfit of maps, books, chemical 
and physical apparatus, mathematical instruments, microscopes and 
telescopes provided. This shows the strength of the new influences 
at work in China. Hunan will soon be as easy of access to foreigners 
as any other province of the empire. 




To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir: In your July issue 
you have an editorial animadverting 
upon an article of mine which has 
never appeared in your columns at 
all. Your readers therefore have 
no means of knowing how far you 
are correct. They are asked to 
accept a censure on your own 
bare ipse dixit. This is not fair 
to your readers, nor to myself. 
Having published your stricture you 
must allow me to reply. 

You admit that “ Some of the 
Lessons which Dr. Davis finds 
are indeed parallel to those which 
Dr. Ashmore discovers, but the 
temper of the two articlesps radic¬ 
ally unlike, and their view of the 
fact is quite different also.” So 


then, after all, Dr. Ashmore’s state¬ 
ments are largely supported by 
Dr. Davis’ own estimate of the 
“ Lessons.” That is the main point. 
The real objection to my article is, 
not that I mistake facts, but that 
I am “ unsympathetic.” I disclaim 
that. But whether it is as your 
editorial says, and as I deny, can 
be safely left to the judgment of 
those who read the article. That 
the point of “view” of an inside 
man and an outside man may be 
different is a truism that need not 
be dwelt upon. Both may be 
correct. It is not good logic to 
refuse to hear both at all events. 
Your editorial says, “ There is 
throughout [Dr. Ashmore’s article] 
an air as of one who feels even 
though he does not say—‘ I told you 
so,’ and * it serves them right ’—they 
ought to have known better.” It 
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is true that I did “not say” so; 
nor did I imply that. That con¬ 
struction is foisted in. Since the 
editorial admits that I did not say 
so why does it take its own words 
and pub them in my mouth to pass 
them off on its readers as being 
mine. I repudiate the addition, and 
beg to return it to the office to its 
originator. It is beat always to al¬ 
low people to speak for themselves. 

Being thus reflected upon I will 
be excused for adding that the 
article in the Advance, referred to 
in your editorial, was put into my 
bands for perusal by Dr. Davis 
himself, and was read as a strong 
indorsement of what I had written ; 
and further that having read my 
article Dr. Davis penned a commu¬ 
nication to the Baptist Missionary 
Review commenting favorably on 
the article on which your editorial 
reflects. He was kind enough to 
say that the article of Dr. Ashmore 
was “ astonishingly correct ” in the 
main. He made one amendment 
bearing on the early days of the 
school. He most courteously sent 
it to me for perusal, with the request 
that I would forward it for publica¬ 
tion. This I did most cordially. 
It has gone to Boston. In time I 
hope it will appear in our magazine. 
You shall have a copy, and your 
readers can know what Dr. Davis 
thinks for himself about my article. 

William Ashmore. 


BATTLE ALL ALONG THE LINE. 

Sheet Tracts wanted. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : We are fairly well 
equipped with big guns from Drs. 
Allen, Faber, DuBose, John and 
others. Good classical books are a 
great power, indeed; but we need 
gatling guns and grape-shot to hit 
everybody. We need to scatter 
broadcast and freely millions of 
sheet tracts—brief, pithy, pungent, 
in simple MandaHn. Every mis¬ 


sionary and native helper should 
be in the habit, even when going 
out on business or pleasure, of 
giving away a few sheet tracts, 
such for instance as that very 
admirable one in verse by Mr. 
Judd, “ Good Words,” 

Mandarin versions of Faber’s short 
leaflets would be very useful. 

Why give away? Because sales 
are necessarily very limited and 
take much time. The giving away 
of books hinders the essential and 
blessed work of selling Gospel 
portions by the Bible Society col¬ 
porteurs. But the giving away of 
sheet tracts rather increases the 
sales of Gospels. 

Let each tract deal plainly in 
Scripture language with some one 
popular folly, sin, or duty. But, 
since the Gospel is the remedy for 
all, why attack specific evils? In 
order to awaken a sense of need, 
and to create a consciousness of 
sin against God,—the fatal defect 
in the moral make-up of the Chi¬ 
nese. Sin in the concrete must 
be condemned in order to show 
fallen man his misery and his 
supreme need of the Savior. Each 
tract might close with a word on 
repentance and faith. 

Be the resulting conversions many 
or few such a tract propaganda 
would be of immense value as a 
witness to the perfect moral 
standard of pure Christianity. 

Dare I suggest a few themes? 

Wife-beating .—A common habit, 
indulged with no sense whatever of 
its wickedness. 

Infanticide .—Still common in 
many places—pre-natal especially. 

Child-slavery .—It is considered 
“good form” even to beat a child 
to death. The owner says: “ I 
bought her, and I can buy an¬ 
other ! ” No neighbor dares inter¬ 
fere. 

Concubinage .—This custom is a 
source of untold domestic misery. 
To it may be traced many of the 
suicides of women. China cannot 
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rise above the level of Turkey till 
rulers and people feel that poly¬ 
gamy is sin. 

Gambling and Lotteries —Gaming 
is considered wrong only when one 
is unlucky and loses ! The gamblers 
pay a fee and are protected by the 
yam£ns. 

Lying. —The national vice, all- 
pervading, myriad-formed. 

Tobacco. —It is high time that 
this filthy habit were abandoned 
by Christians, whose bodies are 
temples of the Holy Spirit. Some 
of the native preachers cannot go 
a li from home without carrying 
a foul water-pipe. Such men are 
of no use in preaching to opium 
slaves. Some Such have been 
hurried to untimely graves by a 
disease which might be called 
Tobaccoitis, Can any medical man 
give any earthly reason why smok¬ 
ing should be tolerated among the 
employees of a mission hospital 1 

Sanitary Laws. —Why should not 
the common people have tracts 
treating of sanitation, drainage, 
pure air, the uses of soap and water, 
how to bathe without a bath-tub, 
hurtful food, too early marriages, 
dosing by native quacks, tem¬ 
perance,—in the vein of Faber’s 
Longevity Receipt, g I* r? ^T- 

Alcoholism. —This prevalent sin 
is against nature, and therefore 
against God. The people know 
the harm and Waste of the habit, 
and can easily be taught its sinful¬ 
ness. 

Foot-binding. —The tract ^ 
and others have been 
very useful in producing a conscience 
among the people and in showing 
that Christ’s teaching is practical 
and saves the body as well as the 
soul. Let everybody scatter many 
of these messages. 

Romanism. —This system is not 
true Christianity. It is Satan’s 
counterfeit. It is a more subtle 
and powerful enemy of the truth 
than Buddhism or Confucianism. 
Our Christians should be taught 
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to abhor the despotic power, the 
reliance on the secular arm, the 
“lying wonders,” the “deceit of 
unrighteousness,” the persecuting 
spirit, the perverted doctrines and 
the Bible-burning of the Man of 
Sin, and at the same time to have 
tender compassion for Romanists 
and beseech them to come quickly 
out of Babylon because she is surely 
to be destroyed, for God has said 
it. Any compromise with Popery, 
or borrowing of its terms and forms, 
or copying of its glitter and pomp, 
only lowers us in the eyes of in¬ 
telligent Chinese, who certainly hate 
Romanism more intensely than they 
do Protestantism. We shall make a 
fatal mistake if we do not show the 
native Christians and the masses 
the clear line between false religion 
and true which God has drawn in 
His infallible Word and in the his¬ 
tory of twelve stormy centuries. 
Dr. Nevius’ book is capital, but 
expensive. Cheap tracts are needed. 

Christian Burial Rites —Regard¬ 
ing true filial piety, respect for 
ancestors and treatment of the 
dead in general, the people every¬ 
where need much instruction. 

Opium Culture. —Let our printed 
protest against this evil be hot and 
ceaseless. In some regions an 
increasing area that should grow 
food is given up to the poppy. 
Famine invited. Witness India. 

The Lord’s Day.- —Pecuniary, 
physical and moral advantages of 
observing God’s day of rest. 

The Unchanging Christ. —The 
present and available power of the 
Name of Jesus to cast out demons 
and to heal diseases. 

The Coming King. —Many mis¬ 
sionaries, perhaps an increasing 
number, believe in the speedy re¬ 
turn of Christ, visible and personal, 
to reigu with H\3 saints in right¬ 
eousness over the rejuvenated world. 
This blessed hope of Christ’s glorious 
appearing is a mighty motive to 
arouse to repentance and urge to 
holiness. It should be published 
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everywhere in the simplest langu¬ 
age among all classes. 

China's Greatest Need .—Tell it 
out clearly and earnestly to all that 
this country’s present crying need is 
not fleets and armies, not improved 
methods, not Western education, 
not moral reform, but spiritual 
life through faith in the Son of 
God. 

Would that many missionaries 
and native Christians might write 
auch tracts this summer. But let 
not pedantic teachers or worldly- 
wise native preachers put the 
light under an elegant Wen-li 


bushel! Undoubtedly for the vast 
majority of the common people 
who read at all, the Mandarin 
dialect is best. Let the tracts be 
short and cheap, designed to post 
up and to give away. Having 
written a tract advertise it, or send 
copies to other missions. “My 
people are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge.” Let us all turn on 
the light and keep it turned on 
in the darkest places, in shops, 
boats, schools,—everywhere. Easy 
Wen-li for scholars.. Mandarin for 
the multitudes. 

Gbo. L. Mason. 


Dm look liable. 


Commentary on the Gospel of St. John, 

by Rev. J, C. Hoare, M.A., Trinity 

College, Ningpo. 

This is a work of some two 
hundred pages, including a brief 
introduclion and an analysis of 
John’s Gospel. The text is that 
commonly known as the Delegates’ 
Version. The commentary is in 
Easy Wen-li, well adapted to the use 
of those having a fair acquaintance 
with the Chinese character. While 
the notes are brief and concise they 
give a good exposition of the mean¬ 
ing of the sacred writer. Some of 
the controversies which have raged 
about the Fourth Gospel are men¬ 
tioned, especially those regarding 
the person and nature of Jesus, and 
the views of Trinitarians and Arians 
are set forth. The work having 
been prepared in connection with 
the author’s course of instruction 
of a class of theological students, 
seems to be specially fitted for use 
in colleges and theological schools. 
We welcome it as another help for 
Chinese Christians to the under¬ 
standing of the profound truths of 
the Bible, and wish that more works 
of a similar character may be speed¬ 
ily produced. G. 


Another Com forter. A Study of the Mis¬ 
sion of the Holy Ghost. By the Rev. 
A. D. McClure, Paster of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
N. C. Fleming H- Kevell Company, 
New York, Chicago,. Toronto, 1897, 
pp. 127. 

This is a collection of twenty-one 
brief chapters, constituting a sort 
of Primer of Biblical teaching on 
the subject treated. The only points 
of difference between this and other- 
similar works, seems to be in the 
explanation of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit upon unregenerate per¬ 
sons, such as Sau! and the opi 
nion expressed on page 97 that the 
gifts of the Spirit mentioned in the 
xii. of 1st Corinthians, ‘cannot be 
confined to the days of the apostles, 
which some think also bound the 
days of miracles.’ This teaching, 
the author remarks, ‘is found in 
the books of Roman , Ephesians, 
Colossians and First Peter, not 
counting here the allusions to these, 
gifts in other books, and has such 
weight as to compel the conclusion 
that these gifts, ministered in the 
age of the apostles, are not limited 
to that age.’ Upon those who main¬ 
tain the contrary ought to fall the 
burden of proof. This book will be 
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specially helpful to those who have 
read very little upon the topics 
treated. 


How to obtain Fulness of Power in 

Christian Life and Service . By R. A. 

Torrey. Revell, 1897, pp. 106. 

This little volume is both didac¬ 
tic and hortatory. It is composed 
of five chapters upon the Power of 
the Word of God, the Blood of 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, of Prayer 
and of a Surrendered Life. Its au¬ 
thor is the well known pastor of the 
Chicago Avenue Church, founded 
by Mr. Moody, and is the author 
of several other booklets of a like 
type, all of which have proved 
most useful, as this must likewise 
be. It is Biblical and practical in 
an eminent degree. 


A Castaway and other Addresses. By 

F, B. Meyer. Revell, 1897, pp. 127. 

This small volume consists of ten 
addresses delivered in the United 
States during the past winter in 
the great meetings held in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
The themes are those which are so 
familiar to the numerous readers 
of the author’s works, themes which, 
under his facile treatment, have an 
ever fresh interest. One is entitled 
‘Christ the Complement of our 
Need ; ’ another ‘ Deliverance from 
the Power of Sin.’ The three last 
are on ‘the Anointing with the 
Holy Spirit,’ ‘ the Infilling of the 
Holy Spirit ’ and ‘ Heart-rest.’ All 
the writings of Mr. Meyer are 
characterized by a spiritual insight, 
combined with excellent qualities 
of exegetical scholarship and tem¬ 
pered by a wide and a varied 
experience. This generation owes 
a heavy debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Charles Studd and the other 
China Inland missionaries through 
whom Mr. Meyer was half a gene¬ 
ration ago brought into the * fulness 
of blessing.’ 
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Foretokens of Immortality. Studies ' for 
the Hour when the Immortal Hope 
burns lowin the Heart.’ Newell Dwight 
Hillis, author of “A Man’s Value to 
Society.” Revell, 1897, pp. 76. 

The contents of this handsome 
volume are divided into three chap¬ 
ters : ‘ Foregleams of Immortality,’ 
‘Immortality and Life’s withheld 
Completions’ and ‘Christ and Im¬ 
mortality.’ The old arguments are 
restated in glowing periods, which 
in * the intolerable splendors of 
their diction’ remind one of some 
passages in the lectures of Joseph 
Cook. It is a good book for an 
Easter present, or for a present on 
any day in the year, and is full of 
Buggestiveness. 

A. H. S. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of North- 

China Tract Society. 

This interesting Report shows 
the good work done by the Society 
in North-China. The sales from 
the six depositories amounted to 
251,158 copies of Tracts, 12,465 
S. S. Lessons and 8090 magazines, 
and there were large demands for 
publications that could not be met. 

We notice on the list of Tracts 
the name of one book which was 
ordered of the Mission Press by a 
missionary in Moukden, and this 
though the Society has a depository 
in Newchwang, and the book had 
never been heard of at the Press. 
One point is brought out in the 
Report that is worthy of more 
than passing notice, and that is, 
that while the receipts for sales 
and subscriptions were $1074.00 
the amount paid for printing was 
$4326.99, and the amount paid for 
freight, duty and other expenses 
of distribution was $331.20. The 
reason for this is manifest when 
we learn from the Report that they 
pay freight and duty on Tracts sent 
to depositories, besides making 
discounts to members (of whom 
only a little over half paid 
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their annual dues) and donating 
some books to depositories. No 
■wonder the Society has been ham¬ 
pered by lack of means’. Would 
not a less liberal policy be more 
just and better in the end ? 

We notice that the Society has 
advanced its prices 50 per cent; it 
would have been better, we believe, 
to have cut off free lists and special 
discounts and to have had deposi¬ 
tories share expenses of transpor¬ 
tation, <fec. S. 

From the twenty-fifth Annual 
Report of the Po-na-sang Hospital, 
Foochow, under the care of Dr. 
Whitney, we see that much good 
work has been done in spite of 
various difficulties. From the tables 
presented an idea can be had of 
the extent of the work; the influ¬ 
ence for good of such a work is, 
however, impossible to estimate. 
The total attendance at dispensary 
in the 12 months up to March 31st 
is 13,805. We notice that the total 
number of patients from 1870- 
1896 is 227,982, the surgery cases 
for that period being 13,942. Re¬ 
gret is expressed by the writer of 
the report that the training of 
Chinese medical students has not 
been more fully pushed. 

The fifth annual report of the 
General Hospital of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Chungking 


C&itcrrittl 

To make more definite the interest 
in this nonagesimal number we have 
photo-lithographed as a frontispiece 
the portrait of Dr. Morrison which 
appeared in the R. T, S. “ Short 
Biographies for the People.” The 
following details of Dr. Morrison’s 
life and work (culled from the same 
work) may be of interest to Record¬ 
er readers. 

* * • 

Robert Morrison was born in 
Morpeth, county of Nortliumber- 


shows a total of 592 in-patients 
during the year. Total visits paid 
are 17,627, total number of opera¬ 
tions 253. In connection with the 
work of itinerating we note the 
idea of fitting out a floating dis¬ 
pensary, with which the workers 
can travel up and down the 
Yang-tse and the Kia-ling as 
far as Sui-ling. Under the evan¬ 
gelistic remarks we are glad to see 
that a healthy work is opening up 
in a small country place about 380 
li from Chungking, where there 
are two baptized members and one 
probationer, all the result of the 
medical work. 


We have had no earlier opportu¬ 
nity of referring to the report of 
the hospital and dispensary at Teng- 
chow-fu, under the care of Dr. W. 
F. Seymour, of the American Pres¬ 
byterian Mission. The work shows 
a very satisfactory increase over the 
two previous yean. The dispensary 
attendance became so large during 
the summer that it was decided to 
begin charging for medicines, as it 
seemed that the appropriation for 
that purpose would be insufficient. 
For 1896 there were 40 hospital 
patients and 10,199 dispensary 
patients. In order to make the 
work more successful, especially 
along spiritual lines, a good hospi¬ 
tal and larger waiting rooms are 
required. 


Comment. 

land, England, on January 5th,1782. 
He seems to have been converted 
in 1798, as then he broke off from 
former companionships and gave 
himself to reading, meditation and 
prayer. He seems to have had deep¬ 
ly implanted in his heart that im¬ 
portant missionary requisite: a 
concern for souls which springs 
from the profound conviction that 
by nature they are lost, and that 
their salvation is possible only 
through faith in Jesus Christ, 
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In 1801 he began to study Latin 
with a more or less definite view 
to the ministry. The following 
year he entered Hoxton Academy, 
the Congregational Theological In¬ 
stitution. Two years later the di¬ 
rectors of the London Missionary 
Society despatched him to Gosport 
to attend their missionary academy 
under Dr. Bogue. Towards the end 
of 1804 he was appointed to China, 
and in August of the following 
year spent a little time in London 
in order to acquire some*knowledge 
of medicine and astronomy and get 
such acquaintance with the Chinese 
language as was possible. From a 
native of China he learnt a number 
of characters and the elements of 
the language, then set to work to 
transcribe a manuscript translation 
in Chinese of the New Testament 
which he found in the British 
Museum, and also a manuscript 
Latin and Chinese Dictionary lent 
him by the Royal Society. 

* * * 

On the 8th of January, 1807, 
Mr. Morrison was ordained at the 
Scotch Church, Swallow Street, 
London, and on the 31st of the 
same month he embarked for China 
vid America—the restrictions then 
placed ou mission work by the 
East India Company rendering 
difficult a more direct route. Canton 
was reached on the 7th September. 
For various reasons work required 
to be carried on in an unobtrusive 
way, and hoping to bring the 
natives more easily in sympathy 
with him Mr. Morrison adopted 
native dress and ate native food. 
F'inding, however, these measures 
were not then helpful to the desired 
end he resumed his former dress 
and ways. 

* * * 

In these early days with hardly 
a friend, no home letters and 
many restrictions Mr. Morrison 
studied with unparalleled assiduity 
—beginning work early in the morn¬ 
ing and working all through the 
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day to bed-time; thus early wearing 
out bis vitality. His first trans¬ 
lation into Chinese was the Shorter 
Catechism, adapted to the condi¬ 
tion of the Chinese. Before the end 
of 1808 he had prepared for the 
press a grammar of the Chinese 
language and had made consider¬ 
able progress with a dictionary. 
He had also entered on the transla¬ 
tion of the New Testament. In 
his later New Testament transla¬ 
tion work Mr. Morrison had the 
assistance of Rev. W. Milne—both 
of these like-minded and hard¬ 
working friends getting the degree 

of D.D. from Scotch universities. 

* * * 

Of his other labors, his official du¬ 
ties, his domestic life, etc., we have 
no room to speak. It is notable, 
however, in connection with his 
educational efforts, that whilst 
thinking as highly as ever of the 
revelation of Cod’s grace in the 
Gospel as the only instrument for 
turning men to God, Dr. Morrison 
learned to appreciate the true place 
of subordinate instrumentalities, 
he “had a more comprehensive 
view of the need of all to conspire 
together in bringing about the 
glorious consummation.” On 31st 
July, 1834, he passed away, tired 
in, but not of, his work. From his 
many labors we are reaping the 
benefit, and as we think of his 
intense desire to deal with souls and 
the necessity to do literary work, we 
can only re-echo what has been said 
of him, that “ it was in his heart to 
build the temple, but like King 
David he was allowed only to collect 
the materials and leave to others 

the honour of the building.” 

* * * 

How have they built? What is 
there to show for ninety years of 
missionary work? What impression 
has been made on the mass of Chi¬ 
nese conservatism and superstition ? 
Such questions are not only natural 
but right. Our Master has said, 
“ I have chosen you, and ordained 
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you, that you should go and bring 
forth fruit, and that your fruit 
should remain.” Hence if mission¬ 
aries are indeed called to the work 
of evangelizing the Chinese, and 
converting them to Christianity, 
there must be something to show 
for the expenditure of time and 
money, of talent and energy, and of 
health arid life. If in any measure 
the results achieved are not equal to 
the resources and powers expended, 
just in that measure we must 

admit that we have failed. 

# # # 

Most of us are ready to admit 
our own failures, and the best can 
only say, “We are unprofitable 
servants : we have done that which 
was' our duty to do.” If the re¬ 
sources at our disposal have been 
adequate to the performing of a 
greater work than has been accom¬ 
plished, then we are to blame for 
the failure to do more. If the 
Church in the home lands has 
withholden anything she might have 
given to aid in the prosecution 
of the enterprise, then is the 
Church to blame; but neither the 
incompetency of the missionaries 
nor the apathy of the Church can 
ever be urged as a reason for 
desisting from missionary activity, 
albeit they are sufficient to explain 

apparent failures of any missions. 

* • * 

While we are ready to admit 
that missionaries are human and 
very fallible, while we mourn the 
apathy of the Church, we do not 
admit that all has been in vain. 
On the contrary, missions in China 
have been successful, “even our 
enemies themselves being judges.” 
Do they not say ? “ It is useless to 
try to convert a Chinaman.” But 
Chinamen have been converted, not 
by uviits only, but by tens and by 
thousands, and to-day there are 
myriads who witness by their walk 
and conversation that they are 
truly children of God. It will not 
do to stigmatize them as rice Christ¬ 
ians, for too many of them have 


had to suffer loss of worldly com¬ 
forts and possessions, too many 
have had to endure suffering and 
even death for the Gospel's sake to 
allow such a slander to prevail. 
Multitudes followed Christ for the 
loaves and fishes, and in the time 
of His trial they all forsook Him 
and fled. None of us can tell what 
we would or would not do till the 
testing time comes ; but it is to the 
credit of the Chinese Christians 
that the great majority develop 
and brighten under persecution. 

* * * 

Judged by the standard of our 
Master the salvation of a single 
soul is worth all the effort that has 
been bestowed upon mission work 
in China; judged by the standard 
of our enemies the conversion of a 
single soul is a task too great for 
all our resources and energy; and 
when we consider what it means 
to save a soul from death, we 
ought to be profoundly thankful 
for every single Chinaman who is 
brought from darkness into light. 
It is not possible to prepare any 
table of statistics which shall show 
the full results of mission work, 
much less is it possible to show 
the direct connection between 
cause and effect and lay down these 
results as the outcome of that 
effort; neither can we measure 
the results with our efforts, since 
they are only finite, while the results 
are inhnite. Until we can measure 
thought and weigh ideas it will be 
impossible to present a tabulated 
statement of the results of mission 
work in China. 

* * * 

It is no small thing that in these 
ninety years over 3000 men and 
women have been led to devote their 
lives to the work of giving the 
Gospel to China; coming at first 
by ones and twos, they now come 
by tens and hundreds, and more 
missionaries arrive in China every 
year than came during the forty 
years following Dr. Morrison's 
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arrival. Nearly as many missionaries 
came to China between 1877 and 
1890 as had come to China in the 
seventy years previous, while more 
missionaries have come to China 
since 1890 than were in China at 
that time, and we may safely say 
that more missionaries have come 
to China since 1887 than in the 
eighty years previous to that date. 

* # * 

Inasmuch as we are under 
inarching orders, we may properly 
count as part of the results of 
missions, the faithful work of these 
soldiers of the Cross, who have gone 
into all the provinces of the empire 
preaching the Gospel in hundreds 
and thousands of cities and towns, 
villages and hamlets, to myriads and 
millions of the people. No mail 
knows how far and widely the seed 
has been sown, nor how much of 
it has fallen upon good ground, 
and not till the last day will it 
appear how many thousands there 
are who have received the Gospel 
and carried it to their distant 
homes, witnessing, by life and 
tongue, to the power of the Holy 
Spirit whoworketh when and where 
He wills. 

Consider too the great work that 
has been done in giving this people 
the Word of God in their own 
language; and the multitudes of 
volumes of good Christian literature 
that have been published and 
scattered among the people. Here 
again who shall tell how far the 
influence of Christian literature has 
extended ? Much more of the present 
. unrest of China is due to these 
silent influences than to those out¬ 
side forces which make more noise, 
and so get more credit than is justly 
their due. 

Consider also the influence of 
medical missions and the assistance 
they have given in the work of 
breaking down and removing pre¬ 
judices; and then compare the 
present friendly attitude of the 
people towards missionaries, with 
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their former indifference and hat¬ 
red, and we may well say, “ What 
hath God wrought 1 ?” 

* * * 

How about the native Church 1 
The number of communicants 
increased from 13,035 in 1877 to 
37,287 in 1890, the number of 
churches from 312, of whicli 18 
were self-supporting, to 522, of 
which 94 were self-supporting, 
while the contributions rose from 
72 cents per member in 1877 to 
over 99 cents per member in 
1890. At present there are as 
many communicants in the one 
province of Fukien as there were 
in all China in 1877, while the 
whole number of Protestant Christ¬ 
ians in the empire is something 
like 80,000, with the prospect that 
the number will be 100,000 before 
1900. 

* * * 

Why nob 200,000 before the 
Centennial of Protestant Missions in 
China? The thing is possible. Look 
at the many obstacles with which 
our missionary fathers, and mothers 
too, had to contend! See how 
deeply they have hewn their way 
into the mighty solid mass of 
heathenism ! There are those who 
would speak slightingly of the 
spiritual endowments of the old 
missionaries. Who, but men full 
of faith and the Holy Ghost, could 
have struck such blows as they have 
deal 1? May it not be that their 
critics are blind and weak in faith, 
and so they cannot see that these 
men of God have hewn out a 
pathway, sanctified hy holy life 
and holy daring, through which the 
mighty hosts of God’s army are 
marching on to certain victory? 
It can be done. God is with us, 
and the only thing that can prevent 
is our own self-confidence and lack 
of faith in the Spirit’s power. 
Seeing then that we are “ com¬ 
passed about by so great a cloud of 
witnesses,” let us press onward full 
of faith and the Holy Ghost till we 
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see the mighty walls of this Jericho 

fall to the echo of ou r paean of victory. 

• * * 

We have been asked to make a 
correction in the statistical table 
published in the August number, 
page 365, opposite the English 
Presbyterian Church Mission. The 
number of Baptised Church Mem¬ 
bers (Communicants) should read 
1329 instead of 1229, and conse¬ 
quently the total of this column 

should read 18,869 instead of 18,769. 

* * * 

A reference to Dr. Muirhead’s 
jubilee will be found in the “ Diary 
of Events,” page 454. We feel sure 
our readers will heartily join with us 
in cordial congratulations, aud in 
prayerful wishes that the life of our 
venerable friend may long be spared. 
We rejoice in all that has been 
accomplished through our aged 
brothers faithful preaching and 


his active participation in all good 
work, and in knowing that the 
evangelization of China is still the 
burden of his prayer and the object 
and incentive of his many labors. 

* * * 

With reference to Dr. Ashmore’s 
letter in the “ Correspondence ” de¬ 
partment we need only say we are 
sorry for any pain caused. We fear 
the remarks in question, have been 
misunderstood. Dr. Ashmore’s pam¬ 
phlet was sent us for editorial notice, 
we inferred; and such appeared more 
naturally in “Editorial Comment” 
than in Book Table department. 

# * * 

As we go to press arrangements 
are being completed for a Nona- 
gesimal Conference of four evenings, 
beginning Sept. 2nd, 8.15 p.m. 
Addresses will be made by a 
number of prominent speakers. 


gUssiomu-n Heins 


OPENING OF A NEW FIELD IN 
AN-HWUI. 

The Northern portion of An- 
hwui has been receiving a good 
deal of attention during the past 
few years. Although some portions 
of this comparatively unopened 
region have been more or less 
constantly itinerated over, by both 
foreign missionaries and native 
workers, it has been very difficult 
to open up cities as centers. Since 
the close of the war, however, 
things have changed for the better, 
and the way seems opening up in 
all directions for a successful work. 
After nearly three years in the 
district in and around Lii-cheo-fu 
a house has been rented and work 
started on the busiest street in 
the heart of this large and needy 
city. The city is distant about 
300 li, due north from Wuhu, and 
about 60 li from the northern 
shore of the Chao lake. The pre- 
fectural district is tbesecoud largest, 


both in territory and population 
in the province. The people are 
proud and conservative to a degree, 
for the city has a literary reputa¬ 
tion. The illustrious Li family and 
Li Hung-chang in particular has 
shed a luster over the city and 
created a spirit that is participated 
in by the humblest native. 

In this same city some years ago 
a Bible Society agent, named 
Burnett, was beaten and severely 
injured. He died a few months 
later on his way to England. His 
death was largely due to the ill- 
treatment he received in Lii-cheo- 
fu. God has wonderfully inter¬ 
posed on our behalf and “ opened 
a door great and effectual.” At a 
critical moment, when official 
opposition seemed about to ruin 
our prospects, the chief magistrate 
was removed. The new magistrate 
proved a “ strait man,” and carried 
out treaty stipulations honestly. 
He treated us and our work with 
the utmost respect and considera- 
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tion. The street chapel was opened 
for daily preaching early in January 
of this year. Good order and atten¬ 
tion prevailed amongst the crowds, 
who came in to hear the Gospel 
every day. The population of the 
whole prefecture comprising one 
Cheo city, three Haien cities) and 
twenty large market towns, besides 
a hundred or more smaller ones, is 
about 1,000,000. This is a con¬ 
servative estimate. Native col¬ 
porteurs have been working re¬ 
gularly in this district for about 
four years. Thus the Word of God 
has been sown broadcast, and will 
surely produce a rich harvest in 
due time. 

Jesuit missionaries have just 
bought land in the city and are 
making preparations for a large 
work. They have attempted on 
and off for twenty years to gain a 
foothold, and have been baffled se¬ 
veral times. The ratification of the 
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Berthemy Convention and the issue 
of a strong proclamation by the 
Governor-General paved the way 
for success this time. Lii-cheo-fu 
boasts of a telegraph station, from 
which messages can be sent to any 
part of the world. It is full of 
officials and official proteges, who 
largely owe their appointme»ts and 
positions to the influence of the 
Li family. Just now there is a 
great demand for English and 
Western knowledge generally. This 
demand, wisely met, may prove a 
door of usefulness for imparting 
higher knowledge. There is also a 
great demand for medical work 
which we hope will soon be es¬ 
tablished. We also hope to have 
two missionary families living in 
the city as soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be made. 

T. J. Arnold, 

F. G. Mission, 

Wuhu. 


giiirjr af (Bknts iiv % Jar <£;rsf. 


August, 1897. 

3rd .—By an Imperial edict Li Hnng- 
chang is appointed Chief Examiner of 
the Wuving Throne-hall, the Grnnd 
Secretary of which is second in seniority 
among the four Grand Secretaries of 
which the Wenhua, or the Senior Throne- 
hall, is held liy Li Hiing-chaug. Another 
decree of this date appoints Weng Tnng- 
ho (the great opponent of the Lis) 
Preceptor of the Bachelors of the Hanlin 
Academy.— N.-G. Daily News. 

26th .—A committee of gentlemen ap¬ 
pointed by the Shanghai Missionary Asso¬ 
ciation, waited upon Dr. Muir head and 


presented him with an illuminated ad¬ 
dress, handsomely bound in morocco. The 
presentation was made by Mr. C. Thorne. 

Early in October a meeting will be 
held in the Municipal Hall, when a 
public presentation of Dr. Muirhead’s 
portrait will be marie to him. 

10th .—Serious explosion in a camp near 
Kiangnan Arsenal, Shanghai. Twelve 
men were killed outright, alavgeuumber 
were seriously injured, and it is feared 
that several who are not traceable were 
amongst the victims of the explosion. 
The cause of the magazine being blown 
np is unknown. 


tlissiammr |mirnttl. 


BIRTHS. 

Ax Chen-tu, Sz-chuan, on the 17th July, 
the wife of Rev. Geo. E. Hartwell, 
Canadian Methodist Mission, of a son. 

Ax Soochow, on the 5th of August, 1897, 
the wife of J. B. Hearn, M.D., of a 
daughter. 

DEATHS. 

At Kuan-cheng-tzu, on the 5th July, 
of dysentery, Annie Gillespie, 
L.R.C.P.S.E., of the I. P. Mission, 
Manchuria. 


At Shanghai, 21st August, Miss M. 

Pearson, of C. I. Mission. 

At Hankow, 23rd August, Mrs. C. T. 
Fishe, of G. 1. Mission. 

departures. 

From Shanghai, 19th August, Rev. Gil¬ 
bert Reid, for U. S. A. 

From Shanghai, 28th August, Miss S. 
B. Reynolds, American Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, for U. S. A. 
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Seeking the Best Results by using the Best 
Agencies* 

B* THE RET. GILBERT REID. 

S PASTOR lately called to a prominent church in the city 
of Boston, made the following statement on assuming his 
new duties: “As water cannot be boiled by applying heat at 
the top, so society cannot be saved by a religion of the upper classes.” 
If a figure of speech can prove a principle, it can also he said 
that as a house must be built, not from the roof, but from the 
foundation, or a man should walk, not on his head, but on his feet, 
so the evangelization of a natioun ever begins at the top but at the 
bottom, never among the rulers but among the people, not among the 
cultured but among the illiterate. 

So the teachings and records of our Holy Scriptures lay 
the chief stress, not on care of the strong but of the weak, not 
on mercy for the noble and mighty but for the needy and suffering, 
noton salvation of the righteous but of sinners. A divine compas¬ 
sion enters into life, reaching down to the very lowest and raising 
them up to heights of purity, glory and nobility. What the 
cool-headed, and rather hard-hearted, man of the world would turn 
from with contempt, the disciple of Christ magnifies and exalts 
into a resplendent ideal. To the man whom business principles and 
the usage of society, would trample under foot, Christianity comes 
with outstretched and kindly hand, and around his life wraps the 
mantle of a supreme tenderness. When Christ early in His ministry 
entered the syuagogue, where in childhood days He had worshipped 
from Sabbath to Sabbath, He chose the manuscript of the Prophet 

* Read at the United States Legation, Peking, before the Peking Missionary 
Association, February, 1897. 
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Isaiah and read the words which evermore would make plain the 
meaning of His mission to sorrowing humanity: “The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me; because He hath anointed me to preach the 
Gospel to the poor ; He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” The drift of such words entered 
into the thought of the Apostle James, and in plain spoken lauguage 
he made it apply to the practical life of the Church: “If there 
come unto your assembly a man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, 
and there corae in also a poor man in vile raiment, and ye have 
respect to him that weareth the gay clothing, and say unto him, 
‘Sib thou here in a good place,’ and say to the poor, ‘Stand thou 
there,’ or * Sit here under my footstool; ’ are ye not then partial in 
yourselves ? Hearken, my beloved brethren, hath not God choseu 
the poor of this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which 
He hath promised to them that love Him?” If the Bible would 
tolerate any partiality, it would seem to be for the weakest man, 
not the strongest. It is the under man, not the man always on top, 
who receives the priority of attention. The lower down is a man, 
the more we should love him, leaving the ninety and nine sheep in 
the wilderness and going to seek the one which is lost. 

Wherever the Church of Christ lias caught this Spirit of 
its Founder, and lived it out iu the life, there goes forth ao influence 
to enlighten and ennoble the lives of men, and there will even the 
worst bend low in contrition, admiring afar off the Divinity which 
in human form and through human deeds still stoops to save. 
Without this Spirit there may be Christendom, but not Christianity. 
With this Spirit the Kingdom of God comes down to earth and a 
millennial year is already ushered in. 

The truth and grandeur of such a principle—a new beautiful 
fragrant flower brought as it were from the realms of glory and 
transplanted into human existence by angel hands—we all do well to 
exalt and magnify. But at this time I wish to come with another 
principle, at the first apparently antagonistic to the one just stated, 
but iu the end seen to be iu happy and helpful accord. 

The point, then, which I wish to emphasize is the importance 
of recognizing the strongest, using the best, attending to the fittest, 
seekiug the highest, honoring the greatest, bowing to the supreme. 
If the expression, “ Survival of the Fittest,” does not always seem 
compatible with a religion of compassion, grace and self-sacrifice, we 
need have no dispute with the expression, “Utilization of the 
Fittest.” The Bible itself lays great stress on the respect which is due 
to the nation’s rulers, even in the cruel and tyrannical Roman 
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Empire. 11 Let every soul be subject to the higher powers ” “ Render 
to all therefore their dues, fear to whom fear, honor to whom 
honor.” We are not called upon to crown the worst man in order 
to prove how benevolent we are ; let us crown the best. It is not 
expected that we use the poorest tools ; let us use the best. It is 
well to give attention to the poor man, to the common people, 
to the working man ; but it is just as necessary and just as good 
to give attention to those higher up in the grade of society. Why 
should not the conversion of a few Brahmans in India be as much a 
matter of thanksgiving as the baptism of thousands of half-starved 
outcasts? Which will advance the progress of civilization in China 
the most, the coolies or the mandarins? Should not the man of 
greatest influence claim our first attention rather than the man of 
least influence ? and does not such a principle hold true not only in 
business and politics, but in morals, religion and missions ? Is it not 
the mighty combined current of energy rather than the little currents 
of scattered energy that can do the most? and should we content 
ourselves in anything with the use of merely the little known forces 
ready to hand, or should we strive more and more to utilize the 
great unknown forces, still latent in nature, in life, in man, in the 
whole universe, needing only some stroke of genius or divinity to be 
brought forth to the light and made a boon to all mankind ? 

In the olden time during the winter months homes and 
churches, school houses and offices, theatres and palaces, were alike 
warmed by piling up in the huge fire places great logs of wood, cut 
out of the forests which for centuries had graced the landscape of hill 
and valley. These fire places were indeed places of cheerfulness, 
which our imagination loves to picture as we read the stories of the 
days which are past; but civilization has not been content with the 
fuel on earth’s surface; it calls iu the greatest skill, delves down into 
earth’s hidden recesses, sends forth its untold wealth and brings 
both heat and light within the reach of every home, leaving the scene 
without still arrayed in its mantle of beautiful foliage. 

Less than a century ago our fathers travelled about in post- 
chaise or on liorse-back, and now and then in a chariot and four, 
hut now invention finds a better way ; it brings together the fuel, it 
collects the water, and lo! wheels begin to revolve, and palaces, 
smoking-room, library, kitchen, dining-hall, bed-room, barber shop, 
go whirling over the land. The carriage and horse are still cherished, 
but for the greatest good in the shortest time science calls forth a 
greater energy. 

For years men saw the lightning flash in the clouds and felt 
the effect of the electric battery that lay concealed in the heavens 
above or the earth beneath, but they failed to believe that this force 
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could be utilized and made a blessing to the world. It remained 
for a Juseph Henry and a Samuel Morse, catching the inspiration of 
a Benjamin Franklin to life aloft the eye of faith, aud from one 
experiment after another, to at last make the perfect test that from 
henceforth could lay the magic wires across the continent and 
beneath the ocean and turn the land and sea into a vast whispering 
gallery, "When we were children we looked in amazement at the 
man who, with stentorian voice, could speak to the twenty or thirty 
thousand; now it is a common thing by other than straining the 
throat to talk quietly to a person a thousand miles away. Then we 
only knew of man speaking; now the machine speaks or sings. Then 
the organ needed to be played to give forth music; now turn a 
screw, and oratorios, symphonies, waltzes and hymns go pealing 
forth. When in my student days I attended our Centennial Ex¬ 
position all the electric apparatus was contained in the machinery 
hall, but when in 1893 I attended the Columbian Exposition one of 
the finest displays and buildings was devoted to electricity, impress¬ 
ing me most strongly with the advance made by using the energy 
which is the best. 

For several years my home was on the banks of the Niagara 
River, as the stream glided quietly into the waters of Lake Ontario. 
More than once as I sat beneath the shade of our garden trees, 
watching the great fiery red ball disappear across the river on the 
Canadian side, could I hear afar off a low weird murmur of the 
mighty cataract twelve miles away. Once, too, I remember on a 
calm summer afternoon, starting forth with some friends in a small 
steam launch not far above the falls, and how in the dusk of the 
evening we came down with the current of the stream nearer and 
nearer to the fatal plunge, each one in the boat holding back instinct¬ 
ively, for fear the tremendous force of the current would hold us in 
its grasp. Little did I think that in little over a deeade that 
tremendous energy of Niagara would be lashed to that other energy 
of electricity, and together would move the wheels and give the 
power to cities all around, no one knowing even now how all that 
energy can yet be utilized to aid on prosperity. 

This then is modern civilization, using that which was before 
unused, using not the ordinary forces of nature but the extraordi¬ 
nary ; calling into existence the hidden and giving life to the dull 
and motionless. This is the age of invention, not content till every 
great force, which from creation has lurked around in the corners of 
the universe, or hid itself in air or light or water or atom, springs 
forth into countless shapes at the beck of man. Chemistry has a 
surpriso party every year, and no telling what new and grander 
results shall yet appear from inert substanoes or apparently useless 
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elements. The tasteless become bitter or sweet or soar. "Water 
becomes fire, and ice congeals in tbe summer, Pasteur with 
his microscope opens up new worlds and tells of unseen germs which 
hide to kill, but which through other agencies, equally as mysterious* 
may yet be chained from doing harm to mau 

By and by miracles may cease to be an object of belief, merely 
because other uses of other forces, now known to God, shall play into 
the hands of man What is it that makes man a little lower than 
the angels, crowning him with glory and honor ? Merely the fact that 
to him is committed the dominion over the works of God’s hands, 
endowing him with power to reach the greatest results by using the 
greatest energy. Man’s glory is along the line of recognizing to the 
utmost the conservation of energy. 

What makes the difference between mercantile enterprises of 
modern times and those of previous years ? There were great mer¬ 
chants before, daring enterprises and startling successes; but to-day 
more than ever before we hear of combinations, of syndicates, of 
monopolies. Would a loan be raised? then it must be done through 
some firm with the strongest backing and the largest capital, or 
through some powerful government, whose word affects instinctively 
the gold markets of the world. Would a compauy be formed to build 
a railroad? then the names first sought are not those of some poor 
man, however upright he may be, but of the men with the largest 
capital. A few years ago a number of men in the city of Cleve¬ 
land decided to put together their limited amount of money and aim 
for the control of trade in keroseue, and to-day we all know of Rocke¬ 
feller and the Standard Oil Co. What makes the name of the 
Rothschilds or the name of the Bank of England so supreme in the 
money problems of Europe, except tbe fact that as yet they have no 
equals in the money at their disposal. Formerly men with little 
means gradually grew rich, now men with large means become richer, 
or combinations are formed so as to hold the rule from the very start. 
Everything is done now on a large scale, and the largest capital, rather 
than the smallest, is the beginning of business undertakings and the 
criterion of future success. 

In the matter of human achievement, in all the departments of 
life, it seems almost an axiomatic truth that the man with tbe great¬ 
est influence rather than the man with the least can accomplish 
the most. The only reason for regarding this as other than an axiom 
is because in so many cases men of great influence do so little good 
in the world, while men with little influence yet manage by perse¬ 
verance, courage and resolve to accomplish a great deal. IE then 
the statement is to be modified I would put it thus: Whoever can 
actually secure the aid of the men of the greatest influence, will be 
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able to accomplish the most; whoever can grasp and utilize the 
greatest power inherent in personalities, in society, in organizations, 
in nations, in governments, in the Church, will be the first to 
gain success. 

A strong personality is strong magnetism; it radiates force, 
like the ball of burning coal radiating heat, and it attracts to itself 
like the drawing power of the magnet. Turn this influence and 
this attraction to the aid of truth, righteousness, the uplift of 
mankind and the attainment of perfection, and you will see a work 
done such as many efforts of insignificant men will fail to reach. 
One great man moved moves the multitude. When the Hungarian 
hero, Kossuth, landed in New York there was such a superb majesty 
attached to his presence that the people hastened away from their 
tasks to swell the wave of spontaneous admiration. Joan of Arc 
with her white flag and sword, leading the French forces at Orleans, 
snatched victory by the spell of her pure young life, fearing no peril 
and undergoing every hardship. Away back iu the early days of 
Greece the bards sang and the people listeued, but remained the 
same; but when Homer in matchless song lifted up to the imagina¬ 
tion the hero Achilles at once 10,000 Grecian youths pictured 
themselves as the same brave hero, and went forth to make their 
country great. Julius Caesar still stands out pre-eminent among the 
generals and statesmen of the world a commanding force because a 
drawing force. When the American colonies sought for independ¬ 
ence, and later ou to form a republic, the choice for leadership fell 
on Washington, and with the fituess of that choice there has been 
no dispute among the American people clear down to the present. 
It was Demosthenes who, in spite of stammering tongue and ungrace¬ 
ful manners, at last arose by hard study and indomitable energy to 
be the head of all the mighty masters of speech, won liberty for 
Greece and caused Phillip of Macedon to say that “the eloquence of 
this one man had done him more harm than all the armies and 
fleets of the Atheneans.” When Robert Bruce went forth to fight, the 
clansmen of Scotland, impelled by the charm of his heroism, 
rushed to his side willing to endure all that he might win. Darnel 
Webster, with his massive features, his noble brow, deep-set eyes, 
piercing out from beneath the heavy eyebrows, a stately dignity and 
all the impress of self-mastery, always filled his auditors and even 
the passers-by with a feeling of awe, so that even Thomas Carlyle 
spoke of his look as that of a “ walking cathedral”; and is it auy 
wonder, then, that when he made his famous reply to Hayue in the 
United States Senate—looking like “Jove when he had grasped the 
thunder”—he should have crushed the doctrine of nullification and 
made more firm the union of the States, uuseyered ©yen by war. 
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One of the most fascinating books of my early childhood was a 
huge volume iu my father’s library on English orators and English 
oratory, and as the story of their achievements thrilled me again 
and again I found it difficult to decide which I should be,—a Burk© 
or a Lord Chatham, a Brougham or a Canning, a Pitt or a Fox, and 
in my boyish fancy I often felt aggrieved that I was born in 
America and stood no chance to enter Parliament. How magnificent 
the supreme uplift of great personalities, forging their way up through 
every obstacle to the very top, masters through an inherent great¬ 
ness, heroes who will never cease to inspire, benefactors of a race 
because their souls were true, noble and unselfish ! 

“Our dear' Lord’s best interpreters 
Are faithful human souls; 

The teaching of a life like theirs, 

Is more than creeds or scrolls.” 

The recognition of such greatness, the worship of such heroes will 
do onr own souls good. 

Iu the religious development of the race I fancy there has been 
too much ueglect of this principle, the best Christians cuntenting 
themselves with deeds of charity without considering the best 
agencies. Whenever I enter a church in our Christian lands, and 
see an audience composed mostly of women, 1 feel much like writing 
another Book of Lamentations, not of course that I despise the 
women, but because the absence of the men indicates the effimtnaey 
of the preacher. I want to see a religion that can command the 
respect of the best intellect, that can commend itself to the hard 
sense of the business man, that can oull forth the leaders of society 
into the ways of magnanimity, purity and social regeneration, pulling 
up rather than dragging down or kicking down our fellow-men. 
The reason that religion is second rate to so many is because they 
take it second hand. The religious side of a man’s life is always 
his best side, Dot to be paraded as a cloak, but to be revered as 
a gem, not to be trifled with as a toy, but to be guarded as a citadel, 
and to do anything that will touch this strong side of men's lives, 
and bring forth deeds that will make others happier and better, is a 
task, the nobility of which poets may well love to sing when they 
seek for poems which shall live through the ages. As George 
Elliot has said, “The only true knowledge of our fellow-man is that 
which enables us to feel with him.” 

What a tremendous influence went forth from the preaching of 
Bossuet and Massilon in the days of Louis the 14th, moving an 
assemblage of the august and so an empire I The high thinking of 
Canon Liddon caused thinking men to crowd into St. Paul’s Ca¬ 
thedral whenever he was announced as preacher of the day. Profes- 
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sor Drummond iu visiting Yale College for the purpose of holding 
special religious services first called together the most popular men 
of each class, the leaders in rowing and foot-ball as well as in studies, 
and asked them to turn their influence to help on a true revival 
among their fellow-students, and the young men with a sense of 
honor, consented to do so. One of the most impressive sights that 
can be seen anywhere in New York city is during the season of Lent 
at each noon hour when Trinity Church, facing Wall Street, is crowd¬ 
ed with lawyers, baukers and brokers and millionaires to hear the 
everlasting Gospel from a Phillips Brooks, a Canon Knox-Little or 
other preacher who knows what he is preaching and inspires by his 
own iuspired personality. The upper “400” need attention as well 
as the slums, and if truly won to righteousness the good done can 
only be measured by their influence. 

The evangelization of the non-Christian peoples of the world 
has, for the most part within this century, been carried on first of 
all and intentionally so among the barbarian races, or in cases of 
the more civilized among the common people. We forget, 
however, that Christian missions existed before most of our Pro¬ 
testant missions began. As a certain writer lias said, ■“ Christianity 
did not appear in a barbarous age or win acceptance because 
natious were unintelligent.” The first nation to be won to Christ¬ 
ianity was r.he most powerful on the face of the globe, the Roman 
Empire. Within a century of the death of Christ every great 
city under the sway of the Roman emperors had its worshippers 
of Jesus the Savior, and the converts made included many men 
of culture, strong argumentative power, as well as intense piety. 
Even Gibbon says that the picture which represents the early 
Christian Church as recruited from the most iguorant is drawn 
“by the pencil of an enemy.” Christianity having captured Greece 
and Rome, with all their wide domain, then began to win over the 
strong outlying tribes, until all Europe threw down their idols and 
acknowledged allegiance to the Christians’ God and the Christians’ 
faith. Pranks and Teutons, Celts and Saxons, Normans, Goths 
and Slavs, one after another accepted the new religion, and in 
nearly every case impetus was given by the favor or conversion of 
some noble or prince. I am not willing to acknowledge that the 
South Sea Islanders and Patagonic races are converted first, unless 
you acknowledge that the races who converted them and from 
which we sprung were among the weak races, and that Europe was 
and is weaker than Asia and Africa. Neither am I willing to 
grant that in any nation the persons of highest rank and greatest 
influence must be approached last, unless you prove the point that 
the missions carried ou by such devoted and sagacious adherents 
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of the Church of Home as Francis Xavier and Matthew Ricci were 
ali wrong in succeeding so well among the ruling classes of the 
Orient. 

So far as evangelization of such a people as the Chinese is 
concerned I do not take the narrow positiou that the mandarins 
ought to be converted first, for this ground I regard as altogether 
too strong, but rather this position: in every place give the first 
attention to the persons of greatest influence and seek to secure as 
much of their friendliness as possible. This influence may be due 
to a high literary degree, or to some official position. It may come 
from being the richest tnau, or having the largest estates. It may 
be because one is the head of a elan or the headman of a village. 
It may be because one is a good man, respected for his righteous 
deeds; or it may be because one is the worst man, feared by all for 
the evil he may do aud the trouble he cau bring. My own policy, 
when I was engaged in such work, was to become friends, if possible, 
with these men. If I had work in a certain district I would call on 
the magistrate or other official, explain my intentions, secure a 
proclamation for chapel or school, or at least bring about friendly 
relations. In the village itself I would send my card to the head¬ 
men of the village, make plain to them that I intended to force 
no one to enter our religion, neither did I expect that any one 
would be forced not to enter our religion or to follow the customs 
of any other religion; but that my wish was to let each man do 
as he pleased. I would also enquire who in that place was worthy, 
accustomed to good deeds, and such au one I would seek out, trying 
to secure his co-operation iu my own efforts to make men better. 
I would also make the acquaintance of the school-masters and 
present to them suitable religious books. Iu this way while many 
of the converts were poor and despised opposition was restrained 
by these men of influence. In one section impetus was given to 
our work through the friendship of au old man, who had the most 
power for ten miles arouud, who espoused our cause and after¬ 
wards joiued the Church. 

If we should, extend this principle still more widely to mis¬ 
sionary operations I would say that those men should be chosen 
as missionaries who are capable of exerting the most influence, that 
those missionaries should seek to influence those men in China 
capable of exerting the most influence, that those methods should 
be adopted which can best bring to bear the influence of the mis¬ 
sionaries on the men of influence in China, aud in time call forth 
their influence to bear upon others, that those places should be 
chosen which are the centers of greatest influence and that every 
effort should be put forth to combiue, unify and solidify all the 
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influences of all individuals and of all branches of the Church into 
one harmonious, overwhelming power that would bring about 
speedily the Christianizing of all the world. All this may be difficult, 
but whoever best succeeds in applying the principle will be the 
best supporter of Christian missions. The power of each one, great 
or small, should be utilized, but the axiom remains the same. The 
greater the cause the greater the effect, the greater the power the 
greater the success. Along what line the power operates along that 
line will the special results be seen. 

Especially is this principle appropriate to China. It rules in 
every line of operations which seeks the betterment of this people. 
The very form of the government, all the inter-relations of the 
cities and villages of the land, the whole treud of Confucian 
thought and national custom, is to effect, the lower from the higher, 
the.less from the greater, the smaller from the larger, the mass 
from the individual. There is then a potential energy in China, 
inherent in few nations of the world. Whoever has lived here for 
any length of time, has either learned to sympathize with this 
people or to appreciate the possibilities, caunot but long for the 
time when some new impulse shall arouse and bring to action the 
latent energy in mountains and rivers, in soil and air, in custom, 
teaching and habit, in intellect and will, in government and religion ; 
for some power that shall quicken a lofty enthusiasm, create hope, 
stimulate courage and fill their souls with a new ambition and grand 
ideals. This energy is here. How shall it be used ? Ay, the task 
is a hard one! But let us study it, and test it, and dream about it, 
and pray ov-er it, and as sure as God’s sunlight shines after every 
night so will we some day touch some new current of energy that in 
a moment of time may make up for years of toil. 

“ Though to-day may not fulfill 
All thy hopes, have patience still ; 

For perchance to-morrow’s sun 
Sees thy happier days begun.” 

Matthew Arnold has said, “There is a power that makes for 
righteousness, and it is the greatest of realities for us.” This energy 
of the Infinite One, pulsating in every star and rippling wave, be* 
hind the thunder and the rain storm, lifting up the morning mist 
and bringing down the rays of the far-off sun, throbbing in our 
breasts and making us to long for something better; the spirit that 
knows no place, dwelling everywhere; goodness that beams upon 
us from the very calmness of the skies above us and speaks just as 
calmly from within the sacred walls of the conscience; love that 
feels for us in sorrow’s awful presence, and when we stop to listen 
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has its message of consolation; the One who knows all, who upholds 
all, who loves all and can bring salvation and joy to all,-—‘this is the 
energy, not potential but already effectual, supreme over every other 
euergy ; impelling them on or drawing them out, universal in the 
sweep of its sway and eternal in its existence; this is the energy for 
us to use, for us to follow, until we, too, absorbed into its life, shall 
attain uuto the perfection that is divine. 

And He, who is the “ brightness of the Father’s glory and the 
express image of His person,” has brought that energy to our doors. 
Among all the sons of greatness who have walked this earth,—a 
Julius Caesar, a Charlemagne, or a Napoleon, a Dante, a Milton, or 
a Shakespeare, prophets, priests, poets, heroes or martyrs,—here 
stands one radiant with a light that ne’er before was seen on sea or 
land. As Richter has said, “Jesus was the mightiest among the 
pure and the purest among the mighty, who with His pierced hands, 
has raised empires from their foundations, turned the stream of 
history, and still continues to rule and guide the ages.” 

As I, then, would advocato the greatest achievement by using 
the best, the highest, the greatest ; so I fain would paint the 
magnificent glory that wraps the soul, that has learned to be the 
channel iuto which God’s holy energy may euter aud thence flow 
forth to others. And right here is the explanation of the apparent 
antagonism of the two principles which we enunciated at the start, 
As all the energy of the Iufinite One—His love, wisdom, truth and 
grace—has entered into this world of sin and become incarnated in 
human life, in order to lift up the lowest and the vilest; so I urge 
a recognition of all forms of energy, influence and superiority, not 
for their own sake, but for the good of others, not by an inherent 
worth arousing our admiration, but going forth as a help to some 
unfortunate one, like waters of joy flowing down some stream of life. 
The influence of the strong, let it bless the weak. The influence of 
the cultured, let it bless the ignorant. The influence of wealth, let 
it bless the needy. The influence of princes and nobles, let it bless 
the hard-toiling peasaufc or the poor laborer, who sees no star of hope 
shining for him. The influence of the good, let it bless the vicious 
and depraved. The influence of purity, let it bless the life all scar¬ 
red with the stains of defilement. The influence of the highest, let it 
bless the lowest. The influence of a perfect God and loving Father, 
let it bless us all, until in strains of victorious achievement we reach 
those heights in the highest where lie everlasting repose. 
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Interdependence of the Past and the Present and 

the Future. 

BY REV. DWIGHT GODDARD. 


Sermon delivered Aug. 15th, 1897, before missionaries from Hongkong, Amoy, 
Foochow, Niugpo and Chefoo, assembled at Gu-liang, Foochow, for the annual 
summer conference. 

t HE first sermon of the year had for its general subject 
“ Progressive Revelation.” The preacher showed us how 
God had been revealing Himself and His love for humanity 
with increasing clearness through the ages. Let us continue the 
thought, emphasizing at this time the interdependence of the past, 
the present and future during the course of this progressive reve¬ 
lation of God to humanity. 

For our text we will turn to Heb. xi. 39 and 40, “And these 
all having obtained a good report through faith, received not the 
promise ; God having provided some better thing for us that they, 
without us, should not be made perfect.” The progress of the 
revelation of God to humanity has been constaut from the beginning. 
So slow often that it almost escapes observation. At other times so 
rapid that in contrast for a long time after it is as though there was 
retrogression rather than advance. The times of a phenomenal out¬ 
burst of Divine light have not, however, been out of order, the time 
was ripe for more light and truth, and it came. It came not to be 
fully realized perhaps for centuries. At first it was more like a 
glorious vision, and there must follow the age of assimilation before 
it became common knowledge. 

David and Isaiah aud Paul were products of their age, but their 
vision shot ahead of their age, and centuries passed before the world 
had so assimilated and adjusted themselves to the vision that it was 
ready for the reception of higher truth, 

Nevertheless it has beeu continuous, and one has but to look 
back over the ages to see how grandly it has unfolded. It has beeu 
like the rising tide on an infinite ocean. The waves roll in seeming¬ 
ly to fall away to the level of their predecessors. Again one higher 
and fuller will break over the ledge far beyond its fellows, and so 
long will it be before another reaches its height that we weary of 
watching. But when we lift our eyes from the changing waves and 
observe the grand and unchanging ledges we note the upward pro¬ 
gress and acknowledge the resistless advance. 
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If we look only on a given village or the short span of our 
forgetful years we fretfully exclaim, How long, 0 Lord ! But when 
we consider the sweep of nations and centuries—G-od’s moments—we 
believe with Isaiah that in that day—and its dawn may be close 
at hand—-in that day “the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” It is 

“The one far off Divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 

The visions of the Lord, given to the patriarchs, were grand and 
splendid, and under their inspiration they labored and rejoiced. 
Abraham, with promises and friendship of the Most High, lived a 
life of snch high faith that Jew, Mohammedan and Christian have 
vied for millenniums to do him honor. “He obtained a good report 
through faith,” but he was imperfect, and his age was unready, and 
he received not the promises. Moses, lifted as no other man ever 
was into communion with Jehovah, only saw the promised land from 
Moab’s Mountains on the hither side of Jordan. David, in old age, 
must see all his wealth pass over to another more worthy than he to 
build the temple. John the Baptist must die in prison. 

Each of these saints were waves on the shores of time, each 
falling back to be sure, but each irresistibly carrying higher the 
high-water mark of God’s revelation. It is a common saying that 
“Man’s vision exceeds his reach.” No painter ever yet touched 
canvas with skill and colors equal to his ideal. No poet ever yet 
put into words the fullness of his soul’s vision. 

Struggle, reach, venture as we may, there is always something 
beyond, for which the soul yearns, the perfect ideal that makes our 
utmost achievement seem mean and crude. Our eyes penetrate the 
depths of knowledge and decry a new thought or catch a hint of 
new harmonies which charm, but do not satisfy, because the very 
vision only serves to train the mind to think and dream of something 
still more exquisite. We climb life’s upward journey faithfully and 
well, only to see the sun set in crimson splendor, “ a few miles 
farther west.” 

On the last Sabbath the speaker called our attention to the 
disciplinary value of unfulfilled desire, but this glorious defeat has a 
deeper and a grander value; it is the law of life. What is life? 
We do not know. One says it is not this, another says it is not that. 
Another said, “ It is an awakening between two sleeps.” Another 
defines it by saying that, “Id is a correspondence with an environ¬ 
ment.” Perhaps the best definition is that of him who said, “Life i3 
a struggle.” Paul limited his instructions as to life by teaching ua 
how to live. “A workman that needeth uot to be ashamed.” 
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Exhaustive research in natural science has defined the great 
laws of life to be “a struggle for existence” and “the survival 
of the fittest.” But life is more than a mere negative struggle to 
escape extirmination ; it has for its goal not decay but progress and 
perfection. We^pnay not any of us accept the materialistic dogma 
of the ultra evolutionists, aud yet every one of us must hold to some 
sort of progress, evolution, development in life. If we cannot be¬ 
lieve with Spencer that supreme impersonal force once set in motion 
explains all phenomena, neither can we go to the other extreme and 
hold that a personal God once created all things, and that they have 
existed in changeless reiteration ever since. Christians must hold 
that God created and controls all thiugs by His sovereign will, but 
that sovereign will being infinite love, He watches over His creation 
with a beneficent care that causes forces and laws to constantly co¬ 
ordinate for the highest ultimate good. 

We may even call it “resident force ” with the scientists if we 
only keep iu mind, that that infinite and eternal energy is God’s bene¬ 
ficent will, imminent in creation. Under that fostering care, not iu 
the way of interruption or intervention; but naturally, as intelligent 
and beneficent will—having infinite wisdom aud foreknowledge, 
and love, seeing the end from the beginning—would act, type 
after type of animal life succeeds each other in orderly advance, 
generation after generation of humauifcy is born, struggles, dies, not 
without purpose or progress, but that the better may succeed the 
good, until in the fullness of time the best shall dawn upon a redeem¬ 
ed and purified universe. “The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation.” God’s method of ruling the universe is by progress 
through struggle, “ God having foreseen some better thing for us.” 

The contemplation of the grand progress of the ages cannot but 
be helpful to us if by such contemplation we can grasp the law of 
life and be iuspired to conform to it. There are four possible ways 
to live :—-to deny and repudiate life; to possess and to live in the 
possession; to seek to get; to seek to give. The Buddhists of all 
ages have tried the first. To them, in theory at least, life and all 
material thiugs, being changing and transient, are evil; spirit being 
changeless aud eternal, is therefore good. Hence, fly life, repudiate 
it, extinguish desire, seek abstraction, the life of pure spirit. To them 
life is a failure, because they seek to resist the inevitable. 

The Stoics and Epicuriaus of old and the unnamed multitudes 
of the selfish rich of all ages, illustrate the second. To them life is 
evil, but they accept it as inevitable and try to live up to their 
creed,—eat, sleep and be merry, for to-morrow we die. To them life 
is a failure, because they have ceased to struggle and are overborne 
by the onward rush of the inevitable. 
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The third class is illustrated by the tyrants of old, the helpless 
poor and the misers of all ages, and is seen in the commercial 
spirit of to-day. They spend their days aud strength in seeking to 
get and to accumulate. To them life is a failure, because the 
spirit of their struggle is bad, and therefore has no satisfying 
reward. 

The fourth class is illustrated by the servants of God of all 
ages,—the unselfish, rich and poor, who in humility and sympathy 
serve God and love their feilovv-men, who having aspiration, courage 
and love, strive to make the world better and happier. To them life 
is real and successful. They have found life’s secret and are living 
in harmony with infinite law. 

Jesus is the great master-miud of such. He understood life 
to be changing and transient, aud therefore secondary, but not 
necessarily evil ; spirit to be unchanging and eternal therefore 
first aud best. So He taught His disciples that life is more 
than meat and drink, and bade them seek first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness. Jesus never defines life, but 
He never ceases to teach how to live and what to expect in life. 
He never promises immunity from sorrow aud trial, but on the 
contrary taught that he who would save his life must lose it. He 
offers the highest rewards aud blessings to such as are faithful that 
suffer and endure for His name’s sake. Then to make such a life of 
struggle possible and happy and victorious, He supplies that necessary 
impulse and force, the couquering power of love. 

Why life is a struggle we may not ask, God knows, and in the 
fullness of His time we shall know. When the curtain is swept 
aside, and we can see into the depths of infinite thought, then may we 
understand the reason of life and sin and suffering. If we may 
not understand why strife is the law of life we can understand for 
what and how we are to struggle. The goal of the ages is the 
kiugdom of God. What is the kiugdom of God ? It is where every¬ 
one lives and serves in the Spirit of Jesus. Ritschle defines it as 
“that state of society where the good of others transcends any 
private good, as a motive in life ” 

Ian Maelaren defines it as, “ that world-wide state, whose law 
is the divine will, whose members obey the Spirit oE Jesus, whose 
strength is goodness, whose heritage is God.” The common idea in 
each is self-denying service for others. In the kingdom of God 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. Hot to seek to possess, 
but “ to look up and to lift up.” 

It is to smooth the way, to make the road easier and safer 
for the weaker brother and to offer a helping hand. Through such 
an ideal life changes and conditions come about that make life 
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broader and easier for the great mass of mankind; by reason of 
which conditions the poor and lowly may rise in knowledge and 
comfort, and class distinctions, based ou extreme wealth and power, 
will pass away. Such a life is in harmony with the law of life. 
It will make the world ready to receive more of God’s progressive 
revelation of Himself. We may not reach the acme of our desires, 
the realization of our dreams, but we will receive a good report 
through faith. The encomium “ well done good and faithful ser¬ 
vant,” is for him who is faithful in doing, not for him who merely 
possesses. It is to such saints of all ages that we owe the manifold 
blessings of to-day. Each has prepared the way and helped his 
follower; none have realized the fullness of their dreams; each 
to himself must seemingly have failed, so far short did he come 
of his vision, but they laid the foundation, whose perfect building 
was completed by those who followed after. 

Wycliff lived to see his beloved Bible in the English tongue, 
but it needed to be painfully copied word by word and secretly 
passed from hand to hand. His manifold literary work was inter¬ 
dicted by pope and king. His “poor-priests” were driven and 
persecuted for a hundred years. How incomplete his work! “He 
obtained a good report through faith, but received not the promise.” 
To-day the work of Wycliff is gloriously perfected. The combined 
output in a single year of the vernacular Scriptures by the different 
Bible societies is counted in the millious. 

The free ministry of Christendom is the perfect building of 
which Wycliff’s “poor-priests” were the foundation. His literary 
works, though unknown to-day, were almost the beginning of in¬ 
dependent thought on the Scriptures and the Church. Of his work 
as a whole Herrick says, “ It underlies and supports the precious 
superstructure of all our later religious liberty. Our Christian days 
and institutions and literature are all saturated with the imperishable 
results of bis toil. It did more than anything else to fix our 
English speech. It made the common mind intelligent, made the 
peasant the peer of the priest and was the liberator of Christian faith 
and hope of all ages.” His work was perfected in us of later centuries. 
“He received not the promise. God having foreseen some better 
things for us that he, without us, should not be made perfect.” 

Within a generation the very dust of Wycliff was dug up and 
scattered to the winds, but his work was done. He had kindled the 
spark that lit the torch of Huss in Bohemia, that kindled the fires of 
the reformation. ' 

In 1348 Charles IV., of Bohemia, founded the University of 
Prague, which became almost immediately the foremost university 
in Europe, with the single exception of Paris. Because of the 
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common language, Latin, of the universities the students could 
easily pass from one university to another, and did so in large 
numbers. In 1382 Richard II., of England, married Anne of 
Bohemia, and on account of the amenities of the occasion a close 
relationship sprang up between the two countries. 

There were many Bohemian ladies at court, and large numbers 
of Bohemian students registered at Oxford, and as many more 
English students were in attendance at Prague. WyclifF was at the 
height of his influence at Oxford and court, and thus it came about 
that Wycliff’s writings made as much stir in Bohemia as in England. 
There in the Uuiversity of Prague the writings of WyclifF “found” 
Huss, her most notable professor. He translates them, recommends 
them and “their thought and spirit get into his sermons, and 
through his influence Bohemia was rapidly saturated with Wyclifliau 
thought.” John Hubs “ obtaiued a good report through faith, but 
received not the promise,” but he did receive the far more splendid 
reward,—the martyr’s “ ruby crown of fire.” His work seemed 
incomplete, the devilish work of Pope John XXIII, seemingly 
triumphant. But no, God only foresees some better thiug for us, 
that Huss, without us, should not be made perfect. We will not at 
this time, however tempting, follow the influence of Huss upon 
Luther, through whom bis work was perfected. We.must, however, 
refer to one more chain of influences that wonderfully shows how, 
in the providence of God, the work of one man supplements and 
perfects the work of another, and how “ through the ages one 
increasing purpose runs.” 

Savonarola wa3 at the height of his splendid power in 
Florence. Lorenzo the magnificent, inspired by zeal for the new 
learning, had built up the University of Florence. Thence came 
many English students from Oxford and Cambridge, among them 
John Uolet, son of a Lord Mayor, who afterward became Biblical 
lecturer at Oxford and Dean of St. Paul’s. 

While in Floreuce he came under the spell of Savonarola’s 
fiery eloquence. Savonarola falls, but he passes on the banner to 
other bauds and to none more honored than to John Colet. This 
almost unknown but most apostolic man, converted, in its best sense, 
a poor Dutch student, Erasmus, one of the foremost scholars of his 
age, and to whom all ages are indebted for the gift of the first 
Greek Testament. That Greek Testament fell into the hands of 
Thomas Bilmy, and was the means of his conversion. While Bilmy 
was at Cambridge a young Englishman (a pharisee of the pharisees) 
came to study theology ; while there he delivered as a thesis for 
his degree a violent oration against the saintly Philip Melancthon. 
Bilmy sought him out, and by his conversion won him for the 
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Reformation. Tbat convert was Hugh Latimer, a man worthy to 
stand before kings. 

A young Scotsman comes to Cambridge and falls under the 
influence of Bilmy and Latimer, and when George Wish art returns 
to Scotland, it is be who arouses John Knox into an interest in the 
reformation, and when the soul of Wishart goes np to God from the 
flames it generates in Knox a zeal that regenerates a nation. 

“They without us should not be made perfect/’ 

We may not be able to recognize the invisible chain of influence 
that cause each succeeding soul to reach clearer heights of vision and 
life. It may be a hidden connection and impetus, but it is real, 
an actual part of God’s beneficent control of the universe, and 
every advance prepares us for higher revelations of God and is 
vantage ground for further struggle. 

We may not be able in our own lives to see the forces that have 
made us what we are. What prayers, struggles, failures, have been 
the forerunners of our heritage. God knows, we may never know. 

This we must know we are the result of a co-ordination of 
forces, heredity, environment, teaching and example, in fact all those 
channels that God employs to make us what we are. 

But what we are is unimportant after all. Let us grasp the 
meaning of life and live. We are the result of the past, heirs of the 
ages, and the past is perfected in us. 

But what is more important we condition the future. 

Would to God only the good and true and beautiful combined 
to condition this development. Unfortunately selfishness and 
sham and ignorance all have their part. In a true sense the work 
of God is hindered and delayed by the sin and blunders of His 
followers. Hence progress is slow and halting, but God is omnipo¬ 
tent, and the advance is sure. Let us seek by prayer and siucerest 
consecration to strive not for ease and sense, but that those who 
come after us may be prepared for a clearer vision of God. 
“Forgetting the things which are behind and reaching forth unto 
the things that are before, let us press toward the mark ” 

Love begets love. If we would have humility and sympathy in 
the world we must first be humble aud sympathetic ourselves. Ian 
McLaren says, in the “Mind of the Master,” “the kingdom of God 
rests on individual consecration. The kingdom of God will come in 
a land when it has come in the hearts of the people, neither sooner 
or later. The kingdom of God cometh to a man when he sets np 
Jesus’ cross in his heart and begins to live.” And to live is to serve. 

The closing thought is this : The great need of China to-day is 
a native John the Baptist, who, strong in native learning and the 
power of the Holy Spirit, is ready to be her prophet, to lay down 
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his life if need be for his countrymen. One who is able and willing 
to go from province to province, to stand before magistrates, and 
emperor if need be, and say, “ Thus saith the Lord, I hate your idols 
and your feasts, your superstitions and your ‘Fung-shui.’ 

“ Woe unto your priests and literati. ITow long will you oppress 
the poor and pile up riches, and for a vain show write long essays on 
virtue and parade your sham ceremonials, ‘Woe unto all that do in¬ 
iquity, for the day of the Lord is at hand. Neither their silver nor 
their gold shall be able to deliver them in the day of the Lord’s 
wrath.’ ‘And what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly 
and love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God’. ‘ Repent, for the 
kingdom of God is at hand.’ ‘Rend your hearts and not your gar¬ 
ments and turn unto the Lord your God; for He is gracious and 
merciful, slow to anger and of great kindness.’ * Seek ye the Lord 
while He may be found, call ye upon Him while He is near. Let the 
wicked forsake his way and the unrighteous rnau his thoughts, and 
let him return unto the Lord, and He will have mercy upon him; and 
to our God, for He will abundautly pardon,’ ‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and be saved.’ ” 

You exclaim, “To what purpose? He must certainly fail and 
probably lose bis life.” Fail ? Yes, such an one must surely die as 
the martyrs died, but what could uot such a martyr and prophet do 
for China. It would be said of him, as it was said of Patrick 
Hamilton, to the archbishop who ordered his burning before St. 
Andrews,—“ If you burn more let them be burnt in house cellars, 
for the reek of Maister Hamilton has infected as many as it did blow 
upon.” 

The martyrdom of such a one would kindle a blaze that would 
Bweep over China. 

China must have her Wycliff, her Huss, her Luther, her Wesley. 
Her prophets must offer up their lives; she must climb step by step 
and be made perfect through suffering. God has provided some better 
things for the future that without to-day the future shall not be made 
perfect. You lament an occasional village persecution ? Why should 
you? “Rejoice and be glad.” It is out of sucli conditions that 
prophets are born and men are tried as gold in the fire. If China 
is to have the privilege of a progressive revelation of God she must 
first have an awakening, to be ready for it. If she is to have au 
awakening she must have prophets. If she is to have prophets 
there must first be the proper environment, from which prophets 
spring. We are moulding this environment, and thus conditioning 
the future. 

We must be patient and sympathetic, aspiring and courageous, 
willing to endure hardship for His name’s sake. 
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“Let us then be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate, 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labor and to wait,’' 

Aye, more than this perhaps. 

** Escept a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone ; but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

We must be willing to decrease as others iuorease. Content 
without the promise. 

We must not be like the undertow that holds back the rising 
tide; we must yield ourselves iu glad surreuder to the impulse of his 
mighty love and iu self-forgetfuluess “ learu to labor aud to wait.” 
When He cometh the promise will be ours iu perfectiou. 


Progress of Missionary Work in Tai-chow Fu. 

BY JOHN A. ANDERSON, M.D. 

[China Inland Mission.] 

* T was my privilege to speud several weeks recently among the 
beautiful hills of Cheh-kiang province iu the prefecture of 
T'ai-chow. The triumphs of the cross in these regions fill 
my heart with deep gratitude and praise to God. This description 
of what I saw and heard is given with the desire that God may 
be glorified thereby ; and that my fellow-missionaries, and especially 
those in charge of young churches, or engaged in pioneer work, 
may be encouraged aud helped. 

The city of T f ai-chow is 40 English miles from the sea and 
about 150 miles by road south from Ningpo. The district has a 
bad character for rowdies, robbers and smugglers. There are five 
hiens in the prefecture. Four of these are being worked from the 
city of T*ai-chow, which was opened as a station of the China Inland 
Mission in July, 1867. The missionary in charge is Mr. W. D. 
Rudland, who came to China with Mr. Hudson Taylor and the first 
party of C, I. M. workers on the ship Lammermuir in 1866. 
Twenty-seven years ago he went to T‘ai-chow, which has since that 
time remained his station. The district in which he carries forward 
missionary work has an area and population about equal to Wales. 
No other Protestant mission has been there till a few years ago, 
when a centre was opened by the C. M. S., whose good work we have 
not space to refer to in this article. 

From the commencement of the work till now discouragements 
and difficulties have not been lacking. The precious Gospel seed has 
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at times been sown in tears, with little prospect of any harvest so far 
as the natural eye could see. Yet to faith’s vision the prospect was 
“ bright as the promises of God.” Two of our first missionaries to 
visit T*ai-chow were robbed of all the money and goods they had 
taken with them. Later when Mr. Rudland was passing through 
Ningpo on his way to T‘ai-chow he met a foreign merchant, who 
expressed surprise that he would attempt to go to such a rowdy 
place. “ But of course you are taking arms with you?” said the 
merchant. “Yes, I have arms,” said Mr. Rudland, “Have you 
a revolver ? ” “ No, I have a sword.” “ A sword ! ” said his friend, 
“that is rather a conspicuous weapon to carry.” “I carry mine in 
my pocket,” said Mr. Rudland, at the same time producing his Bible. 
And it is the Bible that has gained the victories which have been 
won around T'ai-ehow. 

Translating and Printing. 

Early in the work the necessity was felt of giving the Scriptures 
to the people in language that they could understand. The dialect 
of the people in this district differs greatly from other parts of 
China; hence the Scriptures and other books which are read in other 
places are quite unintelligible to the mass of the people in this place. 

A printing press belonging to the C. I. M. was brought to 
T‘ai-chow. Mr. Rudland set it up and trained natives to work it. 
He translated the New Testament, the books of Genesis, Jonah, 
Psalms and Daniel and printed them. Several other books and 
tracts aud a hymn book have also been translated iuto the colloquial 
and printed; and a primer aud vocabulary prepared that are 
invaluable for young missionaries. As time went past Mr. Rudland 
saw places in his New Testament that needed revision, and in 
compuny with the four young men who had joined him in the work 
he commenced two years ago to revise it. Every phrase was 
carefully examined in order to give the exact meaning of the original 
if possible. Native evangelists, specially chosen from different parts 
of the district, sat in committee with our friends to guard against the 
use of such words as the common people might not understaud. The 
revision is completed, and the last sheets were being gob ready for 
the press as I left T'ai-chow. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society bears the expense of publishing this edition ; and Mr. 
Rudland has a letter from the secretary of this noble Society, con¬ 
taining the thauks of its directors for the work of .translating the 
New Testament which he has accomplished. 

Statistics 

showing the progress of the work during thirty years are of 
interest. Let them cheer the lonely pioneer and inspire hope 
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in the toiling missionary who has spent years sowing the precious 
Gospel seed; but so far with little apparent result. “ In due 
time ye shall reap if ye faint not.” During the first five years of 
mission work in T f ai-chow only four persons were baptised ; then year 
by year enquirers were multiplied till during the uext five years 
fifty-six persons were admitted to Church fellowship. 

Things looked bright at the beginning of the second decade— 
1877 ; but a truce seems to have been soon formed between the Church 
and the world. For three years ending 1883 there was no persecution, 
and the Church made no progress. Spiritual slumber paralysed its 
energies, and although souls were gathered it was not till 1890— 
the year that marks a new era in the history of the work—that the 
number of converts was again multiplied. During the five years end¬ 
ing with December, 1896, there were 1426 baptisms. At that date 
there were 1282 men and 249 women in Church fellowship. 

Table of baptisms and opening of stations in T‘ai-chow district 
by C. I. M. during three decades, July 1867 to December, 1896 :— 




Stations 


Baptisms. 

opened. 

1867 to 1876 inclusive . 60 

i 

1877 „ 1886 

„ . 180 

1 

1887 „ 1896 

„ . 1534 

18 


Total for thirty years 1774 

26 


Points of Interest . 

Iu common with other parts of China the population here is 
largely composed of agriculturists, and it is from them that the 
Christian Church of the district has derived its most reliable leaders. 
The deacous are mostly farmers. They give their time to caring for 
the work without remuneration, or reward; and their efforts have 
helped largely in bringing the work to its present state. 

The spoken language of the district is very different from other 
parts of China, Perhaps the Ningpo dialect most resembles it, 
although containing much that is uniutelligible in T‘ai-chow. Mr. 
Rudland followed the example of Ningpo missionaries in 

Romanizing the Colloquial. 

(This is to write the sounds of the spoken language in the letters 
of the Roman alphabet). Although the Chinese are proud of their 
learning it is nevertheless true that only a small proportion under¬ 
stand their own written language. Iu districts with strange dialects, 
such as T‘ai-cbow, this state of affairs is likely to be accentuated, 
because the spoken language becomes so far removed from the pro¬ 
nunciation of the written characters that it is only by a feat of 
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memory that their sound and meaning 1 can be recalled ; and even 
when recalled and read the common people do not understand what 
is read to them. But when their ordinary talk i3 written phonetically 
in Roman letters the whole scene is changed. Mr. Rudland recalls 
the delight of the women when the Gospel of Matthew was first 
Romanized. “Oh this is splendid,” they said, “you are reading 
our own words.” For the first lime iu their lives they understood 
what was read to them. 

The Chinese themselves learn to read the Romanized in a frac¬ 
tion of the time that it would take them to learn their own Chinese 
characters. If Romanizing is to be made such a success in other 
parts of China as it has been made iu Niugpoaud T‘ai-ehow, it must, 
as here,' be spelt so as to give the tocal spoken languages of those 
parts. 

Continuity in the Plan of Work 

is of importance everywhere, but especially so in China. Hence the 
desirableness of having several experienced workers iu each central 
station, who will carry on a given plan of work in the surrounding 
district, and who can relieve each other iu the general oversight for 
periods of rest, or for furlough. Good work may be seriously crippled 
if placed under the charge of inexperienced missionaries or of those 
who are poorly acquainted with it. Erratic changes in the 
methods of work provoke suspicion; whereas patient, earnest 
persevering work always results in success. By the grace of God 
Mr. Rudland has been able to continue work of this character 
for a quarter of a century. It is ten years since he was home on 
furlough, and during these ten years he has only spent one summer 
away from T c ai-chow. For two years the leaders of the C. I. M. 
have been urging him to take another furlough, but he cannot 
yet see his way to leave the work so long without an experienced 
leader to take charge in his absence. 

A Thorough Understanding 

with the natives has resulted from his continued work among 
them. Without such an understanding we need never expect to do 
much in this land. The native Christians are taught to regard 
the work as their work and nob merely as that of the missionary. 
Difficulties and plans for its extension are discussed with them, and 
to them is committed the responsibility of carrying the Gospel to 
their countrymen. Only a small fraction of the work of evangeli¬ 
zation is done here by the foreign missionaries. The Chinese are 
the workers, the missionaries are their leaders. When the aim 
and object of both foreigner and native blends into one—the glory 
of God—each looks naturally to the other for sympathy and help. 
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Training of Natives. 

This work lias for many years received the careful attention of 
Mr. Rudland, aud a large part of his time has been devoted to it. 
He believes thoroughly that China must be evangelised by the 
Chinese. The native Churches at the twenty-six out-stations are 
therefore invited to recommend those, in whom they have confidence, 
to come to the central station for Bible training. After an entrauce 
examination those who can read intelligently, either in the Chinese 
character or in Romanized colloquial, are admitted. During the 
past session about tweiny students entered, although only six re¬ 
mained right on through the nine months of study. These six have 
spent in all about eighteen months here in Biblical study. Five of 
them have been sent as evangelists to needy parts of the 
district. 

Some of the converts are unable to leave their work in order 
to take a whole session at one time. Opportunities are therefore 
given for such to attend the classes during the first or last months 
of the session. The four Gospels and the Epistle to the Romans 
have been carefully studied, also some Old Testament history. No 
time is given up to secular education at these classes. The Bible is 
the one grand object of study. The students meet daily for classes. 
They also help in preaching on Sundays, and have opportunities for 
private talks with enquirers and others during the week. When 
the session has closed, or the time for which they have come is 
expired, they return to their homes and to their ordinary employ¬ 
ment. If one or more of the students seem to the missionary to be 
specially suited for evangelistic work, they may be invited to give 
themselves entirely to that work. 

It will be seen that two objects are being attained through this 
system of training. First and most important is the help given to 
the out-stations where only an occasional visit can be paid by the 
foreign missionary. The best men and women from these churches 
can come and practically live with the missionary for a moDth or 
longer, receiving invaluable spiritual help aud instruction. When 
they return to their homes they are pillars of strength to the church, 
and centres of usefulness iu their neighbourhood. In them the 
missionary reduplicates himself, and through them influences thou¬ 
sands whom he may never meet on earth. Second , The missionary 
becomes personally acquainted with those who are or will be leaders 
in Christian work. From this personal acquaintance, combined 
with the recommendation of the native churches, he is able to 
help forward those likely to be useful as evangelists, Bible-women, 
teachers, or colporteurs. 
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Out-stations 

consist of preaching halls in market towns, where the converts 
gather together for their services on Sunday and during the week. 
They are necessary because of the distance from the central stations. 
A deacon or an evangelist is usually the leader. The rule has been, 
before opening au out-station, to wait for a nucleus of resident native 
converts who can help in sustaining the work in that locality. The 
name “ Out-station ” does not necessarily mean that the body of 
Christians meeting there is smaller than the one at the central 
station. It only means that no foreigner is resident there. Several 
of the out-stations have churches with larger memberships than 
either of the two central stations. 

Church Organization. 

No distinctive form of Church government has been adopted. 
The converts have been baptised by immersion as believers in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Starting from this point it might be called a 
Baptist church; bub as time went on, and the work grew, develop¬ 
ments occurred which have produced the somewhat unique state of 
affairs now to be found here. Mr. Rudland believes that a national 
(not established) Church is wanted for China. He deprecates any 
attempt to erect sectarian barriers among Chinese Christians, or to 
force them into the time-worn ruts of denominationalism. Hence 
we find the Churches here with a government that is at one and the 
same time Congregational, Episcopal, Presbyterian and Methodist. 
Congregational in that each church is self-governiug; Episcopal as 
the senior missionary is practically bishop of the district, guiding 
and helping the different Churches and the native and foreign 
workers ; Presbyterian inasmuch as the presbytery which meets 
regularly thrice a year and may be convened for a special session if 
required exercises control over the general affairs of the district. 
The senior missionary is chairman and convener of this council, 
which is composed of the other foreign missionaries in the district 
and of all the native helpers who have been ten or more years in 
the work. Finally the uupaid local preachers introduce a strongly 
Methodist feature which is bearing good fruit. 

School Work 

has till recently been conspicuous by its absence. 

Persecution 

has been frequent and sometimes severe against the native Christ¬ 
ians and enquirers; but it has completely failed to stop the progress 
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of the work. On the contrary, where the greatest persecutions have 
been there the number of converts has increased most rapidly, and 
increased blessing has always followed fresh outbreaks of persecu¬ 
tion. So much has this beeu the case that Mr. Rudland has come 
to regard attacks on our converts and chapels as the sure herald 
of a coming ingathering of souh iu the locality affected. It is well 
for us sometimes to remember how many of the Chinese Christians 
have to suffer for the name of Christ. Out of many recent cases 
that have occurred here I will select seven:— 

1. Near our Sin-chii chapel was a married man with a family 
dependent on him for their daily bread. He heard the Gfospel and 
became an enquirer. His heathen friends (?) were so enraged that 
they came and attacked him. After wreaking their vengeance they 
left him terribly bruised and with both his eyes punched out. 

2. The first Christian at Peh-shii-iang was an old man. His 
life was threatened and a shot fired through his house as a warning 
that he must renounce the Jesus religion. 

3. Around Lu-gyiao many Christians have suffered much from 
persecution. They were waylaid as they returned home from the 
place of worship and attacked with ferocity by bands of men armed 
with iron weapons, clubs, etc. 

4. At Ko-tsi the Christians were brutally attacked and the 
evangelist nearly killed. His life was saved by an enquirer throwing 
himself on his prostrate body to prevent further violence. Others 
were so seriously hurt that it took months for them to recover 
sufficiently to resume their daily work. 

5. One of the deacons at O-dzing, a well-to-do farmer, was 
dragged through the village and beaten 200 blows, then asked to 
renounce the foreign religion. On refusing to do so he was beaten 
200 more. 

6. The evangelist at O-ti-iang had his life threatened, and fled 
to T'ai-chow city. For six months he dared not return, even to see 
his father die. During his absence the native converts carried on 
the meetings. 

7. At K‘i-k‘eo a reign of terror was kept up for months under 
the direction oE the leading man of the place. Preaching had to be 
discontinued for twelve months, and is only just recommenced. On 
Sundays men were posted on the roads to our chapel to warn the 
Christians that if they attended the services they would be killed. 
A member of the Church was shot at and had his house pillaged. He 
had to keep in hiding for months. The evangelist was beaten, robbed 
and cast more dead than alive into a hang of filth, from which he was 
rescued by friends. 
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With such a record lived in our midst, with apostolic successes 
following years of patient toil, with apostolic sufferings bravely 
borne by our Chinese brothers and sisters, we do well to take courage. 
What God has accomplished in T‘ai-chow can be done in every 
province of China. To Him we ascribe blessing, honour, glory and 
power for ever and ever. 


The Theism of China. 

BY F. HUBERT? JAMES. 

(Reprintedfrom the “New World ” by request.) 

f HE words “Theism of China” signify the belief of the Chinese 
in one God, the Lord of all tneu and Supreme Euler over all 
spiritual beings. The earliest records show that some 5000 
years ago the Chinese believed in and worshipped many divinities, but 
the chief place was given to the Supreme Euler, the “Emperor” 
of men and Director of the gods of the mountains, rivers and other 
departments of nature. Perhaps the earliest distiuct account of 
religious worship given us in the ancient books of China is that 
related in the second part of the “ Book of History,” which is one of 
the most reliable as well as one of the most venerated of the Chinese 
Classics. We read that the Emperor Shun—about B.O. 2255 — 
“sacrificed specially, but with the ordinary forms, to God ; sacrificed 
with reverent purity to the Six Honored Ones; offered their appro¬ 
priate sacrifices to the hills and rivers; and extended his worship to 
the host of spirits.” 

The words “Six Honored Ones” remind us of the “Six Bounti¬ 
ful Immortals,” who, the Zend-avesta tells us, were created by 
Ormuzd to act as bis immediate attendants and to superintend all the 
gods of nature. By some writers they are held to be the “Six Sons 
of Heaven and Earth,”—water, fire, wind, thunder, hills and lakes. 
By others the term is interpreted as signifying the “sun, moon and 
stars in heaven above; the rivers, seas and mountains on earth 
below.” Another opinion is that the Six Honored Ones were spirits 
who resided in certain stars and ruled over the seasons, cold and 
heat, the sun, the moon, the stars and drought; but there appears to 
be more evidence to show that they are identical with six minor 
divinities of ancient Chaldea. 

Professor Legge tells us that “the Chinese Classics do not take 
us back to a time when the religion of China was a pare mo¬ 
notheism,” This is true, and down to the present time no one has 
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proved that such a system ever existed there. We simply know what 
the Classics tell us, that the ancient Chinese worshipped one Supreme 
Ruler and a host of other spirits. They had no idea that their 
worship of the lesser divinities might offend the Lord of all the 
spirits ; such a conception belongs to another land and a much later 
age. We may go further and say that they felt, as the Chinese do 
to-day, that it was quite agreeable to the Supreme Ruler for men to 
worship all the spirits to whom he had intrusted the management of 
the different departments of the universe. Since he had honored them 
by giving them high positions of authority, he could not wish that 
mankind should ignore their efforts and pay them no respect. The 
prayers recorded in the “Institutes of the Ming Dynasty” afford 
conclusive evidence on this point * 

We do not know how long it took the ancestors of the Chinese 
to rise to the conception of oue Universal Ruler, God of gods 
and Lord of lords; probably it occupied thousands of years. 
When they had once grasped this idea, they possessed an elevation 
of thought certain to lead to remarkable results, and, however long 
it took them to attain this position, the time was not spent in vain, 
for such a noble truth is worth the toil of ages to secure it. It is 
very easy to read our own conjectures into ancient records, and we 
need to guard agaiusb this tendency; but it does seem probable 
that the attainment of a belief in Oue Great Universal Sovereign 
was one of the influences which moved the more enterprising of the 
old Accadians to venture into distant lands in order to find means 
of subsistence for their increasing numbers. If they had continued 
to believe only in a local divinity, it might have restrained them 
from becoming pilgrims to a far country, A larger conception of 
God led them to larger enterprises. 

The etymology of tho term for God used in the old “Book of 
History” is somewhat uncertain, but the fact that it was afterward 
appropriated by an ambitious emperor as a title for himself (about 

* This is very clearly shown by a passage in Professor Legge’s Religions of 
China, p. 18. “ In default of prayers or hymns of a date anterior to our era 

addressed to such spirits, we may accept, as representing faithfully the ancient 
tradition, the following prayer to the heavenly and earthly spirits, selected from the 
‘Statutes of the Ming Dynasty’ (1368-1642). To the heavenly spirits, ‘ the spirits of 
the Cloud-master, the Rain-master, the Lord of the Winds, and the Thunder-master, 1 
it is said : ‘It is your office, 0 Spirits, to superintend the clouds and the rain, and 
to raise and send abroad the winds, as ministers assisting Shang-ti (the Supreme 
Ruler). All the people enjoy the benefits of your service.’ Again, to the earthly 
spirits, ‘The spirits of the mountains and hills, of the four seas and four great 
rivers, of the imperial domain, and of ail the hills and rivers under the sky ’ it ia 
said: ‘ It is yours, 0 Spirits, with your Heaven-conferred powers and nurturing 
influences, each to preside as guardian over one district, as minister assisting the 
great Worker and Transformer, and thus the people enjoy your meritorious 
services.’ ” Nothing could afford more convincing evidence that such customs were 
not begun because the Chinese people “did not like to retain Godin their thoughts,” 
for when they worshipped minor divinities it was because they believed that the 
Supreme God wished them to do so. 
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220 B.O.) indicates that it was understood to be the appellation of a 
personal Ruler, and not simply of an unconscious material force. 
This view is confirmed by mauy passages in Chinese literature. 
To give only one specimen, a sentence in the “ Book of Changes ” 
(B.O, 1200) reads thus : “The Heaven which produces, develops and 
governs all things is called God,” 

The terms God and Heaven are apparently used interchange¬ 
ably by the Emperor Thing, who lived about B.C. 1766. He is said 
to have “reverenced God,” and in other passages to have prayed 
thus: “ 0 Heaven who gave me birth,” “Do nob I day and night 
revere the Majesty of Heaven ? ” Once, when his country was 
suffering from calamity, he prayed as follows: “ I presume to use a 

dark-colored victim and to announce to Thee, 0 most great and 
sovereign God, that the sinner I dare not pardon, and thy ministers, 
0 God, 1 do not keep in obscurity. The examination of this 
(matter) is in barmouy with Thy mind, 0 God.” There is a 
reference here to an expedition to punish a wicked prince; also to 
the impartial way in which the emperor had striven to award praise 
and blame to the government officials. In another passage the 
same emperor says: “The great God has conferred even on the 
common people a moral sense.” The reference to the “mind” of 
God and to his bestowment on man of a “moral nature” is very 
important, if not conclusive, as to the existence of the idea of the 
personality of God, but it may be well to cite other passages and 
then sum up their teaching. 

The chronology of the “ Book of History,” as of the other 
Chinese Classics, is in an unsettled condition, but we have good 
authority for the statement that it contains trustworthy fragments 
of the history of China from B.O. 2300 to B.C. 721. Here are 
several important passages: “ In the inspection of men below, 

Heaven’s first consideration is their righteousness.” “ Heaven com¬ 
passionates the people.” “ Heaven loves the people.” “ The ways 
of God are not unchangeably fixed : on the man who does right He 
sends down only blessings; on the man who does wrong He sends 
down only miseries.” “ It is not that Heaven does not treat men 
with impartiality, but men ruiu themselves.” “Heaven, unseen, 
Las given their constitution to mankind, and has assisted its 
harmonious development in their various conditions.” On this last 
passage one Chiuese commentator says: “The people have been 
produced by Supreme Heaven; both body and spirit are bestowed 
by Heaven.” In another place we read: “ HeaveD, in order to 
protect the common people, made for them rulers and instructors.” 
“ If you will reverently obey, Heaven will treat you with mercy 
and favor.” 
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When narrating the downfall of a tyrannical and cruel king the 
“History” declares: “On this account God no longer protected 
him, but sent down the great ruin which we have witnessed.” 
Again, in describing a time of famine, it says : “ The poor people in 
such a case, carrying their children and leading their wives, made 
their moan to Heaven.” I remember the migrating famine refugees 
did the same in 1877-79. 

The “Book of Odes” (B.C. 1766 to B.O, 1123) has some pas¬ 
sages which are equally striking and belong in all probability to a 
much earlier date. “God is with you; have no doubts in your 
hearts.” “There is the great God : does He hate anyone?” “0 
vast and distant Heaveu who art called our father and mother.” 

“ Heaven, in giving birth to the multitude of the people, to every 
faculty and relationship annexed its law.” This king Ki was gifted 
by God with the power of judgment.” “ When God gave the com¬ 
mand they [the several kingdoms into which China was then divided] 
became subject to the Obow dynasty.” “The Ruler of all things is 
God.” “King Wen, watchfully, reverently, and with entire intellig¬ 
ence, served God.” “All ye officers, let each of you reverently attend 
to his duties ; ye do not stand in awe of Heaven.” “Great is God. 
Beholding this lower world in majesty, He surveyed the four quarters 
[of the land] seeking for some one to give settlement to the people.” 
“Of an evil monarch it is said: “Show had no repentant heart;” in 
spite of judgments he continued in his wickedness, “not serving 
God.” Again we read a plaint to high Heaven : “ 0 Heaven, look on 
those proud men, and pity those who are troubled.” “ 0 thou great 
aud bright Heaven, shouldst thou not have compassion on ns?” 

Here are some verses which remind us of the old Hebrew 
writers: “ As soon as the fragrance ascends, God, well pleased, 
smells the sweet savor.” Again : “ God, who had raised the State, 
raised up a proper ruler for it.” 

The arm of king Wu was full of strength, 

Irresistible was his ardor. 

Greatly illustrious were Ching and Kang, 

Made kings by God. 

Praising a virtuous ruler, the writer says: “Thou didst confer on 
us the wheat and barley which God appointed for the nourish¬ 
ment of all.” In the Psalms we read: “Thou hidest thy face and 
they are troubled.” The Chinese poet says : “ God has reversed His 
usual order of procedure and the lower people are full of distress.” 
In the Book of Job (ch. xxxvii.) we read : “ With God is terrible 

majesty;. . . men do therefore fear Htm.” The “Book of Odes” 
says: “Revere the anger of Heaven, and presume not to make 
sport or be idle; revere the changing moods of Heaven,” 
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It is unnecessary to quote further, but Professor Legge’s 
synopsis of the teaching of these ancient books is so valuable and 
pertinent to the subject that I must give one or two extracts from it. 
He says: “ In both of these books many things are predicated of 
Heaven, Ti, and Shang Ti that are true only of the true God. 
He is the ruler of men and all this lower world. Men in general, 
the mass of the people, are His peculiar care. He appointed grain 
to be the chief nourishment of all. He watches especially over the 
conduct of kings, whom he has exalted to their high position for the 
good of the people. While they reverence Him, and fulfill their 
duties in his fear and with reference to his will, taking his ways as 
their pattern, He maintains them, smells the sweet savor of their 
offerings, and blesses them and their people with abundant and 
general prosperity. When they become impious and negligent of 
their duties, He punishes them, and takes away the throne from 
them, and appoints others in their place. His appointments come 
from his foreknowledge and foreordination. Sometimes He appears 
to array himself in terrors, and the course is altered. The evil 

the calamity) in the state is ascribed to Him. Heaven is called 
unpitying. But this is his strange work in judgment and to call 
men to repentance. He hates no one, and it is not He who really 
causes the evil time; that is a consequence of forsaking the old and 
right ways of government. In giving birth to the multitudes of the 
people, He gives them a good nature, but few are able to keep it and 
hold out good to the end . . . Such is the testimony of the 

History and the Odes as to the views entertained concerning God 
during the many centuries to which the histories and pieces belong ; 
they do not contain a sentence inconsistent with those which I have 
woven into my description ; nor is there a word in them about the 
sacrifices to other spirits implying that there was one among them 
‘equal or second’ to, or more than a minister of, Shang-ti, or the 
Supreme Ruler of Heaven.” 

The word “ Heaven ” was undoubtedly used to signify the 
great Power above. It is true that sometimes the phrase “ Heaven 
and Earth ” is employed in these ancient writings, but this does not 
prove that two powers are intended, for the emperor of China is also 
called the “Father and Mother” of the Chinese people, and even 
the magistrate of a county is so designated at the present time. 

It must not, however, be supposed that terms used loosely in 
the days of ignorance were always correctly understood. Then, as 
now, some knew no better than to think the material heaven and 
earth were referred to, and the learned expositors of the Classics 
have blundered almost as much as the “ stupid people,” as the 
proud Confucianisfc calls them, or, as the humble Christian prefers 
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to denominate his beloved brethren, “the masses.” What is im¬ 
portant to note just here is, that it was not Confucius who led hia 
countrymen astray in regard to this matter ; it was the inevitable 
consequence of the use of words in more senses than one, before the 
schoolmaster had been abroad long enough to produce exactness of 
ideas and expression. It is always hazardous to be so economical of 
words as to make one do the tasks of two, even when it concerns the 
exposition of the Westminster Confession or the Apostles’ Creed. 
The Chinese vocabulary at that period was very limited, and the 
confusion of ideas was not the result of ingenuity, but of simplicity. 
Nevertheless, as Professor Legge remarks, “there was a danger 
of its leading to serious misconception concerning the oldest religious 
ideas and worship of the nation, a danger which Confucius himself 
happily came in to avert. We have from him the express statement 
that 4 the ceremonies of the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth are those 
by which we serve Shang-ti’ (God). The worship offered to them 
was to one and the same God.” This fact does not rest simply on. 
Professor Legge’s assertion, for the recorded prayers of the emperors 
of China prove it conclusively. To cite only one instance, when in 
1644 the first emperor of the present dynasty ascended the throne 
in his official prayer he used the terms “Heaveu and Earth,” 
“God” and “Heaveu,” synonymously. (See Legge’s “Religions of 
China,” pp. 32-34.) 

To return to Confucius. The conception so common in Ame¬ 
rica that he was, if not an unreligious man, a thoroughly skeptical 
philosopher, rests on no sufficient foundation. It is true that he 
ordinarily avoided the .use of the personal name Ti, or God, and 
employed the apparently more materialistic term Heaven. This, 
however, may merely show either that he possessed an undue amount 
of philosophic coolness of temperament and intellect, or that he 
thought only the sovereign, as the people’s representative, should 
use the personal name God, while it was more becoming for the peo¬ 
ple to use the more distant and respectful term Heaven, even as the 
Chinese people to this day employ the word “Palace” as the desig¬ 
nation of the emperor. We have, however, one certain instance of 
his using the word God : “ By the sacrificial rites offered to Heaven 
and Earth, the ancients served God ; ” and one instance, not so well 
authenticated, where he is said to have advised a family to “ sacrifice 
a calf to God.” (“ Chinese Natural Theology,” by Chalmers, p. 275.) 

It appears to be certain that “ Heaven ” was to Confucius the 
name of a personal being, for he said, “He who sins against 
Heaven has none other to whom he can pray.” On another occasion 
,he said : “ Alas ! there is no one that knotos me ; ” but he at once 
added, “ But there is Heaven ; it knows me.” It is also recorded 
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that he taught his disciples that “the ideal man stauds in awe of 
Heaven’s decrees.” Again: “Heaven produced the virtue I 
possess; ”“ While Heaven does not allow this teaching to perish, 
what can the people of KNvang do to me?” We have conclusive 
evidence that Confucius believed that he was sent by Heaven to 
teach the people; we have his own explicit declaration that 
he prayed; and his disciples and relatives have preserved the 
tradition that, at the close of his life, he solemnly presented his 
literary labors to Heaven for acceptance. These things certainly 
do not indicate that he was a skeptic, or indifferent to religion, 
Confucius was a reserved man, and in all probability his piety 
was not of a demonstrative or effusive kind ; but this does not 
militate at all against the sufficiency or genuineness of his religious 
character. 

It should also be remembered that Confucius claimed, not to 
originate a system, but only to “ transmit ” the teaching of the 
ancient sages. He is, and for centuries has been, revered as the 
“ ancient teacher and perfect sage,” who handed down the classics 
and their teaching for all generations. There is not the least ground 
for supposing that he doubted the truth of a single word which he 
transmitted; on the contrary, there is abundant proof that he piously 
believed, and even that he excessively reverenced, the whole of it. 
Hr. Legge well says: “Confucius was a great and wonderful man ; 
but I think that the religion which he found and did so much to 
transmit to posterity was still greater and more remarkable than he.” 
Confucianism is the name for the teaching of all the sages of China, 
for the teaching of Confucius and as certainly for that of all the wise 
and good men who lived before and those who have lived sinoe he 
passed away. We have no evidence that Confucius discarded any 
of the religious doctrines or rites of his predecessors, or that his 
successors have abandoned a tittle of the system he transmitted to 
them, A distinct and unbroken historic continuity characterizes 
China’s religion ; and it is as truly a religion as any system known, 
though we may be constrained to conclude with Professor Legge 
that it “ cannot satisfy the longings of the soul, or the instincts of 
our moral nature, nor prove sufficient to guide our steps in the way 
of peace and holiness.” 


(To be concluded). 
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A Sketch of Ninety Years' Missionary Work in China * 

I. 

T5Y REV. W. MUIRHEAD., D.D. 

S j^T is now exactly ninety years since the first Protestant mission- 
l ary came to China, and the writer lias been asked to give a 
resume of the rise and progress of the missionary work during 
the first half of that period. It may appear to have been the day 
of small things, but it was then the foundation was laid for a 
great and glorious future in the history of Christian missions in 
China. 

In the year 1806 the Directors of the London Missionary 
Society resolved on a mission to China, as they had previously 
arranged in other parts of the world. They chose a young man, 
Robert Morrison, for the purpose of starting the work. His 
parents were highly respectable, moving in a humble position in 
life, and training their family in the fear of God. Robert was 
born in 1782 in the town of Morpeth, in the north of England. 
About two years ago the writer was sent thither to assist in a 
memorial service on account of Dr. Morrison. The minister with 
whom he stayed for a few days, took him to see the place where 
Dr. Morrison was born. It was an unpretending part of the town, 
and over the passage way that led to the house in question, which 
had of course been rebuilt in the course of years, there was an 
inscription: “Dr. Morrison, the celebrated missionary to China, 
was born here.” 

In his early days young Morrison lived rather a careless life; 
but happily experienced a great and saving change, and at the 
time of his appointment to be a missionary, was in one of the 
colleges in London as a student for the Christian ministry. No 
sooner was he set apart for the work in prospect than he devoted 
himself with all eagerness to the study of Chinese, having found 
certain books on the subject in the British Museum, and he secured 
the assistance of a Chinaman, whom he happened to become 
acquainted with. 

We gather from his diary and letters, which give a striking 
view of his Christian life and character, that he was ordained in 
January 1807, and shortly after arrangements were made for his 

* Addresses delivered at a conference of the Southern Presbyterian Mission, 
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departure for China. It was found, however, that the East India 
Company, which was the ruling power in those days, was totally 
opposed to missionaries proceeding to China as to India, and it was 
necessary for Mr. M. to go to America, and thence, if possible, 
to Canton. It was a long and tedious voyage, not without danger 
on the way, but on arriving at New York, Mr. M. received [a 
hearty welcome from various friends to whom he had been recom¬ 
mended. Steps were soon taken to secure a passage on board 
a ship going to Canton, and on the eve of his starting the well 
known occurrence took place in the case of the shipowner, who 
seemed to look upon Mr. M. as a “deluded enthusiast,” and‘said 
to him, ‘ So you really expect that you will make an impression on 
the idolatry of the great Chinese Empire’ ? ‘No, Sir,’ Morrison 
replied, with more than his usual sternness, ‘ I expect God will.’ 
He sailed in May on board the Trident , and seems to have made a 
good use of the time in study and otherwise, till hejeached Canton, 
on the 8th September 1807. 

His arrival was by no means welcome as a Christian mission¬ 
ary, owing at once to the action of the East India Company and the 
Chinese authorities. Several, however, befriended him, and did 
what they could to make him comfortable. Still it was necessary 
that arrangements should be made to enable him to remain, 
and such were his attainments in Chinese that he was appointed to 
the office of interpreter in the service of the Company, so opposed to 
his position as a missionary. While engaged iu this capacity, he 
was free to carry on his own work as he found opportunity, and he 
was most assiduous in it. 

His great aim was the formation of an English and Chinese 
Dictionary and the translation of the Sacred Scriptures. These two 
objects weie his bsuu idecil iu the early part of his missionary life, 
though he faithfully attended to every other duty that devolved 
upon him. For several years he laboured aloue, but in the year 
1812 Mr. Milne of the same Society arrived, and proved to be a 
most valuable coadjutor ; only he was not allowed to reside at 
Canton, and was obliged to repair to Malacca, where as at Penang, 
Singapore and Batavia, important missionary work was carried on, 
in the hope that China would some day be opened, and the heralds 
of the cross permitted to take advantage of it. In 1820 the 
translation of the Bible was finished, and shortly after the Diction- 
aiy was completed. Ihe one was carried through at the expense 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, which had taken a 
deep interest in the work from the first. The other was paid for 
by the East India Company. On account of both, Mr. Morrison 
was highly honored, having accomplished a great undertaking, 
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and he well deserved the estimation in which he wag held in 
consequence. 

In 1830 the Rev. Mr. Bridgman, of the A. B. 0. F. M., came to 
China, and was followed by Mr. Wells Williams, both useful and 
devoted missionaries, and by whom the Chinese Repository was pub¬ 
lished for twenty years, deserving very high commendation indeed. 
From time to time accessions were made to the number of foreign 
missionaries, who all did what they could in the prosecution of their 
work. Not only was their immediate neighbourhood evangelized by 
preaching, teaching and circulation of Christian tracts and books, 
but distant visits were paid to different islands and along the coast 
of China, and so the good work was carried on in the way to which 
they were as yet shut np. 

A new era began to dawn when war was declared between 
England and China in 1840. It is generally known as the opium 
war, though some would describe it as the result of a long series of 
disagreements between the two countries. The issue was that in 
1843 the first treaty was formed, by which five ports were opened 
for trade and commerce, and Hongkong was ceded to Englaud. 
These ports were Canton, Amoy, Foochow, .Ningpo and Shanghai. 
It was specifically arranged that missionary work should be allow¬ 
ed in these places. They were readily entered on with this view, 
and as soon as possible active effort was put forth in connection with 
them. At first there were few missionaries in the field, and much 
preliminary work had to be done. In some instances the language 
had to be learned, and chapels, schools, houses and hospitals had 
to he built, but we can confidently say everyone entered on his 
department with zeal and determination. We are not called upon, 
neither is it necessary, to detail particulars in regard to the various 
fields. In many respects they were all alike, as far as the work 
was concerned, and the people were much in the same circumstances, 
imbued with the same ideas and having the same difficulties to be 
overcome. The writer is able to speak of Shanghai, to which he 
came in 1847. One work was then being proceeded with, namely 
the revision of Dr. Morrison’s New Testament, as had been arrang¬ 
ed at a meeting of the missionaries in Hongkong in 1843. In addi¬ 
tion to this chapel preaching and school teaching, as well as 
hospital and dispeusary work, were actively carried on by the mis¬ 
sions that had been established. It was intensely interesting to 
listen to the public preaching of the Word and to notice the crowds 
who were present, as was the case also when medical relief was 
given. An important branch of the work was country visitation, 
which, though limited at the outset, soon grew to be a widely ex¬ 
tended field of labour. As our numbers increased, and our aptitude 
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for the work, the country was gone over for scores and scores 
of miles. Cities, towns, villages and hamlets came under our 
hand. It was a great joy indeed to be engaged in this way, and 
do our part in the evangelisation of the multitudes everywhere to 
be met with. 

It may be asked how we were received in these visits and the 
work in general, and what was the impression apparently arising 
from them ? A word or two first on the manner and matter of our 
public preaching. Our great endeavour was to exhibit a spirit of 
friendliness towards our hearers, as they came often in hundreds to 
listen to us in the chapels or in the open air. It was easy to quote 
their own classics for this purpose, which had generally a pleasiQg 
influence. Then by a series of illustrations bearing on their life 
and character, with which they were familiar, we were led to raise 
their ideas to the great truths of our holy Christianity and press 
them upon their acceptance. The result of all this was varied of 
course. Many came around us from a feeling of novelty and 
curiosity to see and hear a foreigner speaking to them in their own 
language. They would often make remarks of an amusing kind 
in regard to our dress and appearance. Some would say our 
doctrine was very good, quite the same as their own, and would ask 
questions as to our country, its distance, government, prodacts, 
etc. Not a few were ready to give expression to their hate and 
contempt, and often we were in danger of personal injury, having 
occasion to escape from their attacks as speedily as possible. 
Others were differently minded and really intent on knowing what 
we had to say. Happily such cases were not infrequent, and the 
result was that parties here and there were brought, under Christian 
influence, to repent of sin and believe the Gospel. Once a man 
seemed to be led to confess his faith in Christ, when he first heard 
the Word, and lived and died in the blessed hope of salvation. 
Another was seen often to come to the service. One day at the 
close he was spoken to and asked if he understood what was said. 
He answered no. Sitting down beside him the subject was talked 
about, and after a time he saw things clearly and was enabled to 
believe. When baptized he acknowledged it was the direct 
persoual conversation with him that met his case, and for many 
years he showed himself to be a follower of Christ. A scholar 
received a small tract on a comparison between Obrist and Confucius. 
He at first thought the one could not be compared with the other, 
as Confucius was so superior to all besides. However, he read the 
tract and was impressed with it. Ere long he professed himself a 
Christiau and became a most excellent native pastor. A merchant 
came hither from Nanking, whence he was driven by the rebels. 
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He listened to the truth, was convinced of it, and adorned the 
profession of the Gospel till he died. A young woman was met in 
the hospital, but was very shy in having conversation with ns. 
Her husband was a gambler and opium smoker, and forbade her 
having anything to do with the missionaries. In course of time 
her repugnance gave way and she became interested in what she 
heard. On her return home she learned to read for the sake of 
knowing more of the doctrine, and openly confessed her faith in 
Christ. She is now onr earnest devoted Bible woman, and is 
regarded with esteem and affection by all. So we might go on 
enumerating cases of conversion, testifying to the power of the 
Go t spel on individuals, characteristic of the same result in every 
other mission more or less. Only we are now alluding to the 
early days of our work, when it had made comparatively little 
progress, and at a time when we were crying out for larger 
openings for the Gospel. As yet we were sowing the seed and 
preparing for the future, and the desired event came about iu a 
way, and to an extent, which may well strike us with wonder and 
thankfulness to God. 

Iu accordance with diplomatic arrangements the second treaty 
between England and China was made in 1858. On its being 
entered on the following year, it was broken by the Chinese. They 
refused to carry it out, and attacked our convoy at the mouth of 
the river.' We were driven back, and the next year wasjresolved 
on for reprisals. It so happened, however, that the Indian mutiny 
was then going on, and the troops destined for China were retained 
for India. Lord Elgin was in Shanghai, and encouraged mer¬ 
chants and others to call upon him. Several of the missionaries 
did so, and received a cordial welcome. They stated their case and 
desired an extension of our privileges in going into the interior. 
His Lordship promised to do what he could, and we were delighted 
to learn in due time that a great advance had been made for 
missionary, as well as mercantile and diplomatic operations, by 
a great increase in the number of treaty ports and by the 
practical opening of the country at large to missionary work. 
Such was the standpoint gained by the second treaty with China, 
and it remains for the following speaker to show the manner the 
wonderful openiug has been made nse of in the onward course of 
years, the progress of the work, and the many incidents that have 
occurred in the interval iu all parts of China. 
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3n flDemodam, 

MRS. PAULINE MCALPINE 1 DUBOSE LITTLE. 

After a brief illness of two days Mrs. Pauline McAlpine DuBose 
Little, of Kiang-yin, in Kiangsu province, died at Karuizawa, Japan, on 
July 25th, 1897. Her parents had lost their first-born, and when little 
Pauline came to fill their empty arms, heart-ache found relief in lavishing 
upon her a love peculiarly tender and rich. To this her heart responded 
as a plant to sun and shower, and when a sister and younger brothers 
were added to the family circle her spirit warmed and glowed as a flower 
increases in beauty and perfume. Year by year she became more and 
more gentle, unselfish, helpful. 

In her blood there were mingled strains that flowed on one side 
from the Huguenots and on the other from the Scotch. The result Was a 
rare combination which united together a loving heart, a sunny temper, 
a vigorous mind and a clear conscience. All this was developed in the 
wholesome atmosphere of a Christian home. A great stimulus to growth 
was found in the influence of Miss Anna Safford. Between her and 
Pauline there was a strong and tender love. Miss Safford had an acute 
intellect, a warm heart and a soul chastened by deep religious experience. 
Her character was gold seven times refined. She was in the full maturity 
of her powers, and as a full-flowing fountain pours forth its sparkling 
waters there welled up from the depths of her generous nature stimulat¬ 
ing influences that richly blesssed the soul of the little girl who looked 
up to her with boundless faith and iove. The happy home where her 
education was begun, under the guidance of her parents, was near the 
Methodist Mission school, where Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D., then in Soo- 
chow, now President of the Anglo-Chinese College, Shanghai, had a fine 
apparatus—chemical, philosophical and astronomical. At such times as 
his other duties would permit he gave to her and her sister regular 
instruction. When the time came to send them to America they had laid 
a strong and solid basis on which to build their education. Anxious 
to have his daughters enjoy the highest advantages Dr. DuBose placed 
them at the Female Seminary in Staunton, Virginia, which, under the 
management of Miss Baldwin, had obtained wide fame. Here Miss 
Pauline spent several years and fully completed the prescribed course of 
study. Her faithfulness and diligence won from teachers and fellow- 
students the highest encomiums. Whenever her name was mentioned it 
was cum summa laude. Their respect for her as a student was heighten¬ 
ed by their confidence in her piety. 

Her religious experience was a healthy natural steady growth. 
When about thirteen years old she, in the course of a long interview 
with the writer of these lines, expressed her faith in God’s truth and her 
desire to be used in the service of the Saviour, and was received into the 
communion of the Church. Early in her course as a student in America 
she united with the First Presbyterian Church in Staunton. By devotion 
to duty, by gentleness and sympathy, by an active part in the students’ 
prayer-meetings, and by her steadfast purpose to return to China as a 
missionary, she exerted a deep influence for good upon her fellow-pupils. 

On a bright day in September, 1895, she was welcomed to China by 
the Southern Presbyterian Mission, who heartily joined in the warm 
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greetings with which her parents received their long absent daughter. 
Diligence in study and the memory of the Chinese language, which she 
had spoken fluently in childhood, soon gave her ease in conversing with 
the natives, and in a few months she was busily engaged in day-schools 
and prayer-meetings conducted jointly by her and Miss Fleming. The 
circle of friends who knew her then will long remember the evening 
entertainments enjoyed at Dr. DuBose’s house. By excellent music on 
the piano, by skilfully drawing out and using the services of others in 
giving songs and recitations, by an indescribable charm resulting from a 
rare union of good nature, good breeding and good sense she tried to 
make her guests happy, and succeeded. 

In June, 1896, she was married to Rev. Lacy L. Little, of North 
Carolina, a missionary of the Southern Presbyterian Church. His station 
was at Kiang-yin, where a riot had been caused by the diabolical and 
successful plan of secretly burying a child on the mission premises, and 
then openly digging it up and exhibiting it to an infuriated mob. Mrs. 
Little with a courage that shrank from no hardship, did not hesitate 
to go there and begin her work among the people who so recently 
tore up the mission premises and with blood-thirsty fury pursued Mr. 
Little and Mr. Haden till they found refuge in the camp of the garrison 
of Kiang-yin. 

In order to gain strength for future work Mr. and Mrs. Little were 
spending a few weeks in Karuizawa, Japan. It was there that the mes¬ 
senger found her and called her to a higher sphere of duty. On Friday 
she was apparently well, bright, happy. Before the end of the Sabbath 
she had entered upon the rest that reraaineth for the people of God. 
Say not that she is dead. To such as she was and is, 

“ There is no death, the stars go down, 

To rise upon some fairer shore, 

And bright in heaven’s jewelled crown, 

They shine for evermore.” 

J ohn W. Davis. 


REV. W . DIETRICH. 

It is with sad hearts that we chronicle the death of Rev. W. Dietrich, 
of the Rhenish Mission, who for twenty years has toiled early and late 
for the salvation of the Chinese, for whom he in an especial manner lived 
and died. 

Rev. W. Dietrich was born near Magdeburg, Germany, Nov. 28th, 
1848, so that lie was nearly 49 years old at the time of his death. There 
was nothing very remarkable in his early life until he consecrated himself 
to God in the year 1869. Through tlie pastoral labors of Rev. Mr. Rink 
he experienced a change of heart, and from that moment he was a 
changed man, and consecrated himself to the foreign missionary work, 
but his newly-formed purpose was fully tried in the following three years 
as he served in the army, in which every German youth must serve. After 
his military duties had been completed lie entered the Missionary Training 
School of the Rhenish Mission, situated at Barmen. Here for five years 
he prepared himself for his future work, to which we now can say the 
Lord called him, to do a great and noble work. Ere leaving his native 
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land lie became engaged to Miss Bertha Meuret, who three years after¬ 
wards joined him in China and became his most loving and faithful helpmeet. 
For the first three years the labored in Long-hou, an inland station, a, 
day’s journey from Hongkong. Here in exceedingly narrow quarters and 
with few comforts lie learned the Hak-ka language. Like his predecessors 
no self-denial was too great for him to endure, and he toiled on as seeing 
Him who is invisible. 

In 1880 the Rhenish Mission was called to pass through its great 
trial, which almost broke up the Mission, at the end of which Mr. 
Dietrich found himself alone in the Mission. At this time the Ha-ka 
work was turned over to the Berlin and the Basel Missions, so that 
only the Cantonese work remained. This was the outlook that Mr. 
Dietrich had to fact?, and many others would have quailed before the 
task, but not he who had been called unto this work. At once he 
commenced to study Cantonese and to establish himself in the country. 
It was during the Franco-Chinese War that he built a home at Fuk-wing, 
As the years passed on, and others joined the Mission, he went to Yung- 
kun, where he commenced not only evangelistic work, but also the very 
prosperous medical work that is now being done by Dr. Kiihne, What 
the privations and hardships of those years were can be better imagined 
than told ; suffice it to say that he wrought long and well. Year by year 
he continued to collect for the Tung-kun hospital, and his pleasant manner 
and gentle disposition made him very welcome, even to those from whom 
he desired to obtain help. For nearly 15 years he saw little fruit from 
bis labour, and the Rhenish Mission seemed to pass as he was wont to say, 
through its humiliating period, but for the last two years God’s blessing, 
seemed especially to rest upon the labors of our deceased brother, so 
that last year he was permitted to baptize some 150 souls. Though 
President of the Mission, upon whom devolved the’ difficult task of 
caring for the Mission, he was ever engaged in evangelistic tours, 
now we find him preaching to hospital patients and again making 
long tours in the interest of the Mission. It was indeed this latter 
work that sowed the seeds of his disease. We find him working far 
beyond his strength, even to the very last. Two weeks before his 
translation he did the work of a pastor in Tung-kun. His last sick¬ 
ness was sudden and severe, and even in his delirium his mind was 
on his work, and his friends could see how he had planned and labored 
for God. Towards the latter part of his sickness he was removed to 
Hongkong, in the hope that the sea breezes would benefit him, but no, on 
the afternoon of the 8th of July God called him to His heavenly home 
leaving a mourning and devoted wife, who had nursed him through his last 
illness, and five children in Germany. During the last days he seemed to 
feel that the end had come, and even in his feverish delirium^nade pro¬ 
phetic utterances to those who attended him. His funeral services were 
held in the Berlin Foundling House chapel, on the afternoon of the 9th 
of July, w'here addresses were made by Rev. Mr. Bender, Rev. C. R. 
Hager, M.D., and Rev. Wong Yuk-cho in three different languages, 
while Rev. Mr. Riebe, of the same Mission, delivered a short address at 
the grave. 

In all these addresses the prevailing and uppermost thought seemed 
to be that a most noble and faithful servant had been called to his 
eternal home, expressed in part in the following lines;— 
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0 weary sufferer, rest'thee now 

On Jesus’ loving, tenderjbreasfc, 

Where nought sha.ll mar thy peace again, 

Nor e'er disturb thine endless rest. 

Thy warfare here on earth is o’er, 

Thy heavy cross, so nobly borne, 

Is now transformed into a crown, 

Whose light reflects the golden morn. 

No more shall here on Sinim’s shores 
Thy voice be hoard in accents sweet, 

Proclaiming forth a Savior’s love, 

And righteousness in Him complete ; 

No more of pain, no more of sin, 

No more of watchings sad and lone ; 

No more of perils by the sea, 

No more of journeying? far from home ; 

No more of tears o’er seed well sown, 

No more of wrestlings long in prayer. 

That China’s sons might now believe 
The greatness of our Father’s care. 

No more of partings here below, 

No more of anguish sore and deep, 

But all, yes all is ended now 

And God has closed thine eyes in sleep. 

Then sweetly rest thee from thy toil, 

In this thy coffined bed of clay, 

Until the trump of angel sound, 

Shall call thee to a brighter day. 

Thy spirit dwells no longer here, 

Blit with the ransomed throng above, 

Resounds in melodies most swcot, 

The song of Christ’s redeeming love. 

C. R. H. 

As our tears fall upon the open grave we cannot understand why 
God removed our brother, when he seemed to be needed so much in his 
mission and in his home, but our Father knows best, and although a 
doting wife has lost her faithful husband, the orphaned children their wise 
father, the mission a worthy counsellor, and the work of God a zealous 
laborer, yet his life and his death still speak to us of what consecration 
may do in the service of the Master. Sad will it be for the wife and 
mother to return to her little ones in Germany, but God can temper the 
winds of sorrow and fill the hearts of the bereaved with His own ever 
lasting peace. 

Like the Apostle Paul, Mr. Dietrich has fought a good fight and 
obtained an everlasting crown that will shine forever and ever. 


(Rev.) C. R, Hager, M.D. 
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(Stnratbiral department 

Rev. John C. Ferguson, Editor. 

Published in the interests of the “ Educational Association of China.^* 

Summary of the Tour.* 

BY JOHN R. MOTT. 

Secretary of the World's Student Christian Federation. 
o-> 

f "T has required twenty months to complete the tour of the world. 

During that time sixty thousand miles were traversed, or 
' <Ssr% considerably more than twice the distance around the globe. 
Work has been carried on in twenty-two different countries, and 
in one hundred and forty-four universities, colleges, and schools. 
Service has been rendered in twenty-one conventions and con¬ 
ferences. These were attended by over fifty-five hundred delegates, 
of whom fully thirty-three hundred were students and teachers 
representing three hundred and eight institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing. About thirteen hundred missionaries, representing over eighty 
different missionary agencies, have been met personally. Extended 
interviews have been held with hundreds of these, as well as with 
government officials, merchants and many native pastors, teachers 
and students. 

Seventy student Christian associations or unions have been 
organized, not counting the reorganization of a number of societies 
already existing. Encouraging reports have been received with 
reference to the work of nearly all these new organizations. We 
have also been privileged to help in the organization of five 
national student Christian movements. Three of these movements 
have since secured secretaries, and steps are being taken to obtain 
additional helpers for the other two. A prayer cycle has been 
prepared for each of the movements, together with eleven other 
publications. These national organizations are now making gra¬ 
tifying progress. Much time and attention at the outset of the 
tonr were devoted to helping in the formation of the World’s 
Stndent Christian Federation, which in turn has done much to 
make possible other developments along the journey. The new 
national movements have been affiliated one by one with the 
Federation, and corresponding members have been appointed in 
twelve countries which do not have a national organization. 
A great deal of time has been spent, chiefly while on the sea, in 
extended correspondence securing information concerning the moral 
and religious condition of students in all parts of the world. 

* Reprinted from “Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest.” Fleming H. 
Reveil Company, New York. 
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Our greatest privilege in all the student work has been that of 
helping to establish and make real this world-wide federation 
of students. 

As a result of evangelistic meetings and personal work in the 
different countries, five hundred and five young men, nearly all 
students, have been led to accept Jesus Ohrist as their personal 
Saviour. This includes those who had been Buddhists, Hindus, 
Mohammedans, Confucianists, skeptics and agnostics. At least 
twenty-two hundred students and Christian workers have entered 
into covenant to keep the morning watch, not to mention what 
has been done to promote associated Bible study. About three 
hundred students have volunteered, that is, dedicated their lives to 
Christian work. More than five-sixths of this number are students 
in mission lands. Wherever possible the Student Volunteer 
Movement has been organized as a department of the national 
student work. The peculiar significance of this uprising of vo¬ 
lunteers in mission fields is seen when viewed as the inauguration 
of a Student Volunteer Movement for Home Missions, which places 
on the students of each mission land a special burden of responsi¬ 
bility for the evangelization of their own people. 

What have been the factors which have combined to secure 
these results? In the first place we would mention the foresight, 
Christian spirit and generosity of the meu and women whose 
financial co-operation made the tour possible. Another factor has 
been the willingness of our colleagues at home, who were already 
heavily burdened, to assume, with great unselfishness, additional 
responsibility for the work in America. Record should be made 
also of the long years of patient and self-denying seed-sowing by 
the missionaries in all the fields visited, without which there could 
have been no such large ingathering. Emphatic reference is due 
to the remarkably thorough preparation made and to the strong 
co-operation rendered by leading workers among students and by 
the local committees in the different countries. The most efficient 
cause, however, has been the work of the Spirit of God as a result 
of the prayers of friends aud workers all over the world. This 
volume of prayer has increased as the journey has been continued 
from land to land, so that before the close of the tour letters were 
received indicating that our work had a place in the prayer life of 
men and women in nearly thirty countries. 

Time after time have we stood before walls of difficulty, 
opposition, and peril which were, so far as men could judge, 
insurmountable, and have seen them fall to the ground in such a 
marvelous manner as would be totally inexplicable apart from the 
almighty unseen forces of the prayer kingdom which were being 
wielded on our behalf. The work of this tour, then, has not been in 
any sense the work of one or two during twenty short months, but 
rather that of a world-wide circle of “ laborers together with God,” 
reaching through the long years. Some men have planted ; others 
have watered ; God Himself has given all the increase. 
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Notes and Items. 

S HIS is on the whole an admirable translation of Steele’s New 
Physics, and comes out just when a text-book in Chinese of 
this grade is most needed. Dr. Parker has done good service 
to our secondary schools in the translation of this work. With 
the exception of the preface, which he has rewritten, and an 
Parker’s New i^roductory chapter on incidentals of typogra- 
Physlcs . phical arrangement on weights, measures and the 

like, the translator has closely followed the original 
text. The book is printed in Chinese style, on thin white paper, the 
illustrations jpeing by themselves on a separate folio, and bound in 
as near to the descriptive text as possible. The illustrations in the 
main are well executed, a decided improvement on the older text¬ 
books. One thing that very much mars the appearance of the page 
is the lack of nuiformity in titles and numbering ; some being 
numbered both in Chinese and English, others only in Chinese ; 
some having English titles and some having no title at all. 

We congratulate the translator on the improved nomenclature. 
The terminology of Natural Philosophy in Chinese has been in a 
most unsatisfactory condition, as has been nearly all scientific 
nomenclature. The terms used in this work are for the most part 
well chosen. We only note a few to which we would take excep¬ 
tion. In the first place we think it unfortunate that ^ jp was in¬ 
troduced into the text at all. It is trne it is afterwards explained as 
a general term for both atom and molecule. But there is no such 
distinction in English, and thus multiplying terms will only serve 
to confuse the mind of the student. Again, $1 is an objectionable 
character, being wrongly used for fp, which gets its meaning by being 
interchanged with jj'J?, which really derives its meaning of “ minute ” 
from being used for $$?. Also in the term for “osmosis” Jj|§ would 
have been a decided improvement on It is unfortunate that the 
new terms for the elements had not been settled before this work 
was printed. We think it very desirable that as fast as the Com¬ 
mittees on Terminology decide upon terms, these terms shall be put 
into use, and the old ones discarded. The terms used for the ele¬ 
ments are Dr. Fryer's. “Carbon” has $ added, presumably to 
distinguish it from “ charcoal,” and “ alcohol ” has the same to dis¬ 
tinguish it from “wine.” This seems to us to be objectionable. 
These terms should be expressed by one character. More objection¬ 
able still is the term for “mica,” silver-essence-stone.” 

Whatever the common name in Chinese may be for this substauce 
such a term as this should not be introduced into a scientific text¬ 
book on account of its misleading character. A few other sugges¬ 
tions toward the improvement of the terminology might be made, 
but we are highly pleased to see how few terms there are that we 
would change. 

The Chinese style is good, at the same time easy. More care 
seems to have been taken to secure clearness of expression than to 
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preserve Chinese classic turn of the sentence. An excellent glossary, 
miscalled an index, is found at the end of the volume. The trans¬ 
literation of proper names follows the Shanghai sounds rather than 
the Mandarin, but this is unimportant in our opiuiou. 

G. A. S. 


In a letter from Miss Robinson, of the Girls’ School, Chin- 
kiang, mention is made of an important subject. “ One of my ex¬ 
periences is that a love for reading is one that has to 
o ° f created and then carefully nourished to keep the 
Rea ng. 0 f pf e j u desire. I can thiuk of but one 

woman who loves to read better than anything else,” This is a 
common experience in nearly all boarding-schools, but is a more 
noticeable feature in Chinese schools. Persistent readers are not 
uncommon among men, but are scarce among young people. The 
reason for this is doubtless the style of the Chinese language which 
takes so many years of stiidy before a beginning can be made in 
cursory reading and also the fact that there are so few interesting 
books. Missionaries have written only a few books that are enter¬ 
taining reading to young people, and all of the many Chinese his¬ 
tories are in a very hard style of Wen-li. Interesting books of travel, 
stories, biographies, simple histories and other profitable reading are 
a great desideratum, but can only come after years of labor. 


In this Department we present to our readers the summary of 
the tonr made by Mr. John 11. Mott. This tour is described in a 
f new book published by F. H. Revell, New York, called 
New Book. “ Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest,” which is 
just fresh from the press. Its sub-title describes the 
aim of the book to be the Universities and Colleges as related to 
the progress of Christianity. It is a reprint of the letters which 
Mr. Mott sent to America describing his journey and recording his 
observations of the work of the Church and especially of the pro¬ 
gress of Christianity among the student class. It is written in the 
clear concise style of which Mr. Mott is a master, and cannot fail to 
bring large inspiration for more earnest work to all who read it. It 
ought to, to accomplish the purpose of the author as stated in the 
preface: “It is hoped that this record will lead to a wider recogni¬ 
tion of the great strategic importance of the universities and colleges 
in the spiritual conquest of the world and awaken larger interest in 
the movement to make all institutions of learning strongholds and 
propagating centers of the Christian faith.” We sincerely hope 
that this book will have a large circulation in China, where Mr. 
Mott’s work was so fully appreciated. 

Among the addresses presented to Queen Victoria can be found 
many points of great interest. In the address from Calcutta 
University is given a history of the founding and work of the 
University, which is as interesting as it is marvellous. We reproduce 
it as an evidence of the beneficent influence of general education ;— 
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“ We, the Senate of the University of Calcutta, venture to approach your majesty 
with our humble and loyal congratulations on the completion of the.sixtieth year 
of your majesty’s reign. 

•Among the many blessings to the people of India which have characterized your 
majesty’s gracious rule, the progress of education calls for special reference at our 
hands. The introduction of high English education into the country practically 
dates from the commencement of your majesty’s reign ; and the developments since 
achieved, in every direction, have exceeded all expectation. It is our pride to have 
materially contributed to the accomplishment of these results. 

This university was established iu the year 1857 for the better encouragement 
of your majesty’s subjects of all classes and denominations in the pursuit of a 
regular and liberal course of education. The history of the university during these 
forty years bears ample testimony that this great object has been attained. In 
active connection with it are 123 colleges and 586 schools, spread over Bengal, 
Assam, Burnmh. Ceylon, Natal, the Central India States, the Central Provinces, 
the North-west Provinces and Oudli and the Punjab. These send up to its exami¬ 
nations Hindus,' Mohammedans, Christians, Brahmans, Jews, Parsecs, Buddhists, 
and others, with such varying vernaculars as Bengalee, Armenian, Assamese, 
Burmese, Hindee, Khassia, Mahratti, Parbatia, Tamil, Telegu, Urdn, Ooryia, and 
English, There were in this the sixtieth year of your majesty’s reign 5934 can¬ 
didates for matriculation, against *244 in 1857, and 1658 for the B.A. degree, against 
thirteen in 1858 ; while from a small beginning of thirteen its graduates now number 
nearly 10,000, his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales heading the list of its honorary 
Doctors in Law. 

This university has also been an important factor in the development of the high¬ 
er education of women. It is less than twenty years since its examinations were open¬ 
ed to female candidates, and already associated with it arc three ladies’ colleges and 
twenty girls’ schools, from which about a hundred candidates appear each year at its 
examinations, while for one lady matriculate in 1879 there are now no fewer than 
twenty-five lady graduates, oneof whom not long ago won its highest competitive prize. 

Thus has this university succeeded in effectually stimulating a healthy desire 
for a regular and liberal course of education. Those classes of your majesty’s 
subjects who seemed for a time to hold hack are now as anxious as others to come 
forward, and even the aboriginal tribes are beginning to appreciate the benefits of 
education. And so the English language has taken root as one of the institutions of 
the country, operating, perhaps more than any other, as a bond of union between 
the various races inhabiting this portion of your majesty’s empire. 

While mainly concerned with the promotion of Western learning, this university 
has exerted no little influence in reviving the study of Eastern classics, and the 
general diffusion of Sanskrit learning now stands out as one of the most prominent 
features in the progress of education. 

In these, as in other respects, your majesty’s reign marks an epoch in the 
history of India’s advance. Our hearts’ desire and prayer is that your majesty 
nmy be blessed with many more years of health, happiness and prosperity, so that, 
this university may have the privilege of witnessing yet more remarkable 
developments under your majesty’s rule. 


Cffrwsp0irtrmrr, 


To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir :—The title “ Mission 
Work in the North,” under which 
my article appears in the September 
number of the Recorder, will, I 
fear, cause me to be misunderstood. 
I supposed members of other mis¬ 
sions had been asked to prepare 
articles concerning their own work, 
so did not feel at liberty to speak of 
things specially referring to those 
missions. In a general review of 


mission work at the north the 
founding and progress of other mis¬ 
sions should have their due place, 
which of course they could not 
have in a review of one mission. 
Please insert this explanation that 
I may be set right in the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. L. Whiting. 

[Mr, Whiting was asked by Dr. 
Martin to write for him.—Ena. 
Recorder.] 
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“ METHODS OF MISSION WORK.” 

To the Editor of 

“ The Chinese Recorder.” . 

Dear Sir : With regard to Dr- 
Nevius’ “Methods of Mission 
Work,” about which ‘ more light ’ is 
sought, Will you allow me to bear 
my testimony on this subject ? 

When I first met Dr. JSevius in 
1879 he was full of enthusiasm 
with regard to his method of work¬ 
ing among the Chinese, but he him¬ 
self undoubtedly came at length to 
feel very dissatisfied with the re¬ 
sults of his work, In 1893, only 
two months or so before he .died, 
he was one afternoon at my bodse 
in Chefoo, and admitted the dis¬ 
appointing character of his own 
work, adding, “When I had been 
in China ten years I knew a good 
deal more about it, now I feel 
like studying the whole question 
over again.” 

Have we not yet learned that 
there is no royal road to mission 
work in China, there are no “ best 
methods.” There must be differences 
of methods of work as there are 
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diversities of gifts and powers 
amon<' missionaries. 

In one of his annual reports 
Dr. Douthwaite describes the China¬ 
man (or as Rev. Arthur Smith 
would prefer it written ‘ a Chinese’) 
as “an unfathomable depth.” This, 
I take it, is true, angle for him as 
you may, he is a hard fish to take, 
and when you’ve got him,—ah 
me! A professor of theology in 
Stockholm, says that “ most of the 
converts from heathenism are mere¬ 
ly converted to nominal Christ¬ 
ianity.” Can any missionary in 
China with his eyes wide open, and 
with a determination to be honest 
about this matter, refuse to come 
to any other conclusion ? 

That God has a set time to favor 
China—as well as Zion—I do not 
doubt, but it will rather come in 
God’s own ‘due time’ than as the 
result of any special “ methods of 
mission work.” 

Yours faithfully, 

Horace A. Randle, 

Ping-tu, Shantung, 

September 2nd, 1897. 
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We regret that on account of 
pressure on our space Book Table 
items are crushed out of this 

month’s issue. 

* * * 

We are glad to print in this 

number Dr. Muirhead’s address on 
the earlier half of the ninety years 
of missionary work, reviewed at 
a recent conference in Shanghai. 
Dr. Parker’s account of the promi¬ 
nent features and lessons of the 
latter half will appear in next 
issue. 

* * * 

Our readers will probably note 
that in printing Rev. G. Reid’s 
article a letter got misplaced in 


the first page of this issue, altering 
a “never” into an “ever.” We 
crave the indulgence of our readers 
in those cases where unauthorized 
changes are made by Chinese 
printers after proofs have been 
“passed." We are not alone in 
such trials. In a daily paper be¬ 
fore us a prominent heading has 
the mysterious word ARMKET, 
Doubtless “ market ” was meant. 

* # * 

A friend asks if anything ha3 
been done in the line of programmes 
for Christmas entertainments in 
Chinese. So far as we know such 
special meetings have had specially 
prepared programmes- We would 
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be glad, however, to receive copies 
of programmes of recitations, dia¬ 
logues, songs, etc., which have 
been, prepared for such entertain¬ 
ments. They probably contain 
Some thoughts that might be highly 
suggestive to others. 

# # * 

On going to press we have 
received news of the successful 
distribution of Christian literature 
to the students at the recent 
triennial examinations held in Nan¬ 
king. We understand that 19,000 
students have been reached in this 
way. We hope to publish parti¬ 
culars in next issue. 

* * * 

Our readers will be glad to know 
that the Provisional Executive 
Committee of the Anti-Opium 

League held a meeting at Shanghai 
on 23rd September. Representatives 
from a number of local leagues were 
present. A permanent organiza¬ 
tion was effected with Dr. H. C. 
DuBose as President. A full re¬ 
port of the meeting may be ex¬ 
pected in the next Recorder. 

• * * 

One of the signs of the awaken¬ 
ing of China is the fact that 
the native publishers are issuing 
pirated editions of books on 'West¬ 
ern science and civilization. Atten¬ 
tion has already been called to this 
fact in the Educational Department 
of the Recorder, the editor of 
which Department recommends 
leniency with the “pirates,” both 
because there is no copyright 
law in China and because in this 
way our ideas are more widely 
disseminated. The trouble, how¬ 
ever, is that they do not dissemi¬ 
nate our ideas, but their own. That 
is to say, they reproduce only such 
books and portions of books as 
approve themselves to the minds 
of unregenerated Chinese. The 
desire of the publishers being to 
“ make money,” they reproduce 
only such books as they think will 


sell, not such as will be of real 
benefit to their countrymen. 

* * * 

The liability to error in the re¬ 
production of a scientific work by 
men who are practically ignorant 
of its principles and contents, is 
patent to all who have had any 
experience in the publication of 
such works. It is evident that 
works so reproduced are of doubtful 
value, and moreover, the publishers 
do not hesitate to leave out any 
passages which go to show that the 
real need of China is practical 
Christianity. Thus in a pirated 
edition of Dr. Allen's War Book 
the native publishers left out the 
one book which showed the bearing 
of Christianity upon these ques¬ 
tions, the one for the sake of 
writing which the doctor under¬ 
took the task of preparing the rest 
of the work. As he himself put it 
they gave the people the husk of 
the acorn, but left out the germ 
which gave life and power to the 
otherwise useless envelope. 

-* * * 

The Society for the Distribution 
of Christian and GenerabKnowIedge 
among the Chinese, and the Presby¬ 
terian Mission Press, appealed to 
the authorities to prevent this 
piracy, not so much to protect their 
financial interests as to prevent the 
publication of faulty, garbled and 
misleading editions of valuable 
works. The result so far has been : 
First, a proclamation by the Taotai 
forbidding the publication of cer¬ 
tain books. Second, a donation of 
the sum of $100.00 to the publishers 
of pirated editions of one of the So¬ 
ciety's books. Third, the prepara¬ 
tion of a list of books published by 
the Society and the Press, for bidding 
unauthorized persons from printing 
and publishing the books; this list, 
after being approved by the Mixed 
Court magistrate, was printed and 
the copies were stamped by the 
Chinese authorities and circulated 
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among the native printers and 
publishers in Shanghai. If we mis¬ 
take not this is a step towards a 
copyright law for China; it does 
not prevent the publication of 
valuable books in large numbers 
by cheap processes, but rather 


opens the way for authors and 
societies to negotiate with native 
publishers and secure such editions 
of their works as will be approv¬ 
ed of by the authors, and will be 
more trustworthy exponents of 
their own ideas. 


lUissimm-j) fktos. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR NOTES. 

The following notes are from the 
Annual Report of John Willis 
Baer, General Secretary of the 
United Society, presented at the 
Sixteenth International C. E. Con¬ 
vention, San Francisco, July 8th, 
1897:— 

The world-wide enrollment is now 
50,747 local societies and a total 
membership of 3,000,000. 

In 1881 there was one society 
and fifty-seven members. 

In the U. S. A., Pennsylvania 
leads with 3443 societies. These 
are senior societies. Besides these 
the same state leads with 1397 
junior societies. 

Countries, other than the Unit¬ 
ed States, report the number of 
societies to be as follows 

England 3,925 Ireland 169 Turkey 41 

Australia 2,124 Madagascar 93 Chiua 53 

Scotland 433 France 68 Africa 52 

Wales 311 Mexico 100 Germany S2 

India 250 Japan 66 Canada 3390 

West Indies 63 

In the U. S. A., Presbyterians 
lead with 8465 societies in all. 

Next come the Congregationalists 
with 6563. 

The Disciples of Christ come 
third with 3208 Young People’s 
Societies and 1322 junior. 

The badge banner for the great¬ 
est proportionate increase in num¬ 
ber of societies which Oklahoma 
first secured, and which is now held 
by Scotland, will this year fall into 
the hands of the loyal endeavourers 
on the Emerald Isle. India with 
her splendid advance is very little 


behind Ireland, and the other ban¬ 
ner, the one given for the largest 
absolute gain in total number of 
societies, is for the fourth consecu¬ 
tive year held by England. Indeed 
this is the year of jubilee. 

James Ware, 

Gen. Sec. for China. 


THE children’s SCRIPTURE UNION 
IN CHINA. 

The following statistics will be 
of interest to Recorder readers as 
showing how the membership is 
gradually increasing in numbers 
and spreading over a wider area :—- 


Province, etc. 

Xo. of 
Members. 

Szchuen . 

... 108 

Fuhkien .. 

... 291* 

Chehkiang. 

... 125 

Hupeh . 

... loot 

Kwantung ... 

... 115 

Anhui . 

... 16 J 

Honan . 

... 15 

Kiangsi . 

... 30 

Kiangsu . 

... 20 

Hongkong. 

... 50 

British Columbia 

... 12 

Australia . 

... 287 


1,169 


* There are a few members elsewhere 
not reported. 

t This amount is approximate. 

I Two friends have endeavoured to 
introduce the Scripture Union into the 
province—one, we regret to say, has re¬ 
cently died. 
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Provincial Secretaries. 

Four friends are kindly acting as 
Secretaries for the first four pro¬ 
vinces mentioned in the foregoing 
table. These are, Rev. Walter C. 
Taylor, for Szcimen; Miss Amy K. 
Wolfe, for Fuhkien; Miss Moule, 
for Chehkiang, and Miss E. H. 
Eacott, for Hupeh. We are very 
desirous of procuring Secretaries 
for the other provinces where Scrip¬ 
ture Union work is carried on. 

It will be a great help to the 
provincial secretaries in the work 
of organization if all friends using 
readings would kindly correspond 
with the Secretary for the province 
in which they are located. 

Subscriptions 

will be thankfully received by 
the Hon. Secretary in Shanghai, 
or by the Provincial Secretaries, to 
defray the expenses incurred in 
carrying on the work in China. No 
tegular charge has hitherto been 
made for Lists of Readings, it being 
left to the members themselves 
to give as they feel able. The 
smallest offerings are appreciatively 
received. One friend writing re¬ 
garding her boarding-school boys, 
saysThey have brought in 110 
cash [less than threepence], some 
giving twenty as a thank-offering. 
I have added to it to make the 
whole amount to $1, which I am 
glad to send to this object.” 

(leaflets fIj Jr fg.) 

These are printed on foreign 
paper, 4 pp., with one full page 
illustration. Those of Series I (Nos. 
1-4 in Mandarin and Wen-li, No. 
5 in Mandarin) are not meant for 
general distribution among the 
heathen, but rather for Christians 
and those under Christian influence. 
Those of Series II are specially 
prepared for heathen. No. 1, “The 
Blind Beggar healed,” is now ready 
in Mandarin. It contains a short 


life of our Lord. Miss Moule, who 
has kindly prepared the foregoing, 
is engaged in others of Series No. 
II. Wendi editions will be issued 
later. 

It is our hope and aim in thes6 
leaflets to have definite Gospel 
teaching. In answer to my query 
as to the reception accorded the 
leaflets Mr. Taylor writes: “ In 
all the reports I have received the 
friends speak highly of th'em, such 
reports as: ‘ They are always read 
and appreciated’(Kuan-hsien); ‘We 
are glad to receive the leaflets; they 
are always welcome 1 (Sin-tien-tsi) 
show they are valued.” 

English Branch. 

Fully 160 lists of English Read¬ 
ings have been issued in Shanghai 
and along the coast ; but returns 
have not eotne as to actual en* 
rolled membership. Our central po¬ 
sition at Shanghai enables us to 
supply English lists, etc., to mem¬ 
bers of the Children’s Scripture 
Union on board ship or travelling. 

Encouraging Testimonies 

come to hand from time to time. 
One friend tells of a country mem¬ 
ber, with little help in her village 
home, keeping up a practical interest 
in the daily readings. Another gives 
like testimony in mentioning the 
manner in which the lists prove 
useful to boarding-school girls 
when they marry and go to distant 
places to live. Will our fellow- 
members at home remember their 
Chinese sisters in their distant 
homes, alone—as it frequently 
happens—among heathen neigh¬ 
bours, with little help hut much 
difficulty in keeping up their re¬ 
gular readings 1 A Chinese friend, 
speaking for himself and friends, 
says the Scripture Union daily 
readings are a good plan, and 
“ keep them from luan (confused) 
reading.” 
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We trust these particulars will 
lead to a more thorough development 
of Scripture Union work in China. 
The fact of the Christian Endeavour 
Society having daily readings ought 
to be no deterrent from increasing 
the number of Scripture Union 
headers. It is quite possible and 
highly beneficial in many cases to 
use both series of Readings—one 
for the morning and the other for 
the evening. 

We trust that through the agency 
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of this Scripture Union many 
may in the united study of God’s 
Word, find a bond that draws us 
closer together, that our spiritual 
life may be enriched, and that with 
multiplied opportunities of telling 
others of Jesus we may get close 
to God, whose “Word will not re¬ 
turn to Him void, but will accom¬ 
plish that whereto He has sent it." 

Gilbert McIntosh, 
Hon. Sec. for China. 


Ulissimwrn |ounral. 


births. 

At Ping-tu, Shantung, on August 24th, 
the wife of Rev. J. E. Lin dberg, 
Swedish Baptist Mission, of a son 
(Sven). 

At Shih-tao, Shan-tung, 10th Sept., the 
wife of Benjamin R. Mudditt, of a 
son, stillborn. 

At Ruling, 11th Sept., the wife of 
Chas.. E. Holland, Foreign Christ- 
ian’Mission, of a son. 

At Ping-tu, Sept. 12th, the wife of Rev. 
T. J. League, Gospel Mission, of a 
son (Charles Holt.) 

DEATHS. 

At Nodoa, Island of Hainan, Esther, 
only daughter and youngest child 
of Rev. J. C. and Mrs. Margaret 
Melrose, Am. Presby. Mission, aged 
8 months. 

At Nodoa, Island of Hainan, on the 
16th of September, of dysentery and 
chronic gastric catarrh, Rev. John C. 
Melrose, of the Am. Presby. Mission, 
in the seventh year of his service and 
thirty-eighth year of his age. 


ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, 1st September, Rev. J. 
Wherry, D.D., of American Presby. 
Mission, Peking (returned). 

At Shanghai, 11th September, Mrs. 

Medhurst, M.D., wife of Rev. C. S. 

Medhurst, English Bapt. Mis., and 2 
children; Miss Newton, A.B.C.F.M., 
Foochow (returned); also, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. E. Shearer and family (re¬ 
turned) and nurse, for China Inland 
Mission. 

At Shanghai, 20th September, Rev. 

J. A, Fitch, wife and 2 children 
(returned), American Presbyterian 
Mission, Shantung. 

At Shanghai, 27th September, Rev. 

G. W. Price, wife and 1 child (re¬ 
turned) and Rev. J. B. Thomson 
(returned), A.B.C.F.M,, Shensi; 0. T. 
Logan, M.D., and wife, of Cum¬ 
berland Presbyterian Mission, to 
locate in China. 

DEPARTURE. 

From Shanghai, Mr. and Mrs. Goold 
and Miss Besciinidt, China Inland 
Mission, for England. 
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The Missionary and his Mission. 

BY KEY. WM. ASHMORE, D.D. 

The writer of the article below' recently received a letter from a young mission¬ 
ary in India, making some inquiries bearing upon two leading subjects of Mission 
Polity— Sblf-supj?otit and Missies Schools. What he saw of methods in opera¬ 
tion in some places around hirn did not satisfy him. The way of attaining self- 
support, as outlined by many, seemed handicapped with some of tile very difficulties 
they were trying to escape from. The people were poor, wretchedly poor ; they 
had a Christian spirit, and were ready to help themselves if they only knew how, 
but silver and gold had they none, and possibly not even copper or cowries. Is there 
no way divinely provided for people who have grace but no money. Then again the 
young missionary saw pupils, not only being educated for secular purposes at mis¬ 
sion expense, but also in some instances being actually paid a bounty for being 
willing to come to school at all. This also he did not like. This also was a vanity 
as he looked at it. So he writes to ask how it strikes other people in other places. 
It so happens that enquiries of a similar kiud come at the same time from two 
other sources. And now the article that follows is intended as an answer to them 
all, from the writer’s poiut of view. Others may take a different view, but this is 
one view. W. A. 



'ERE we are 700 of us in Japan, over 2600 in China and about 
2000 of you in India and round about. We have grown to 
be a host. Who are we P and what are we ? and what are 
we here for? We are to find out by looking into a book of instruc¬ 
tions and precedents. That book is the Bible as a whole, more 
particularly that part of it called the New Testament. 


The Whole World lieth in the Evil One. 

That is the basal fact of the whole procedure. From that 
point we take our departure; the world is in darkness; it is led 
captive by Satan ; it is dead in trespasses and sins ; it is in the 
valley and shadow of death; judgment has already been declared; 
its damnation slumberetk not. Only it is held in abeyance to give 
opportunity for an intervention ot divine mercy. 
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Christ a Ransom for All. 

For that He came to give His life as a ransom ; He came to 
bind the strong man ; to set His captives free ; to open the door of 
heaven ; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord ; to make re¬ 
conciliation for iniquity and to briug in everlasting righteousness. 
This He did. He finished the work God gave him to do. The veil of 
the temple was rent, and access to the holiest made possible for all. 

And now it must be preached. 

God has done His part of the work ; Christ has done His part. 
The Holy Spirit has come down, and is doing His part. And now 
we must do our part. We are to preach the great facts of Christ’s 
birth, Christ’s life, Christ’s death, Christ’s resurrection, Christ’s 
ascension and Christ’s certain return to judge the world in righteous¬ 
ness. To us, who are men, is this work committed ; not unto angels, 
but unto men is this Gospel of salvation now committed. 

It is a Question of Life and Death. 

If men hear and obey, they will be saved; if they refuse to bear 
and obey, they will be damned. We have a blessed and an awful 
ministry ; we are savors of death unto death, or of life unto life of 
every man who hears us. Iu a sense we wield the potentialities of 
the Almighty. He■ th^t heareth you, heareth me; and he that 
despiseth you, despiseth me ; and he that despiseth me, despiseth 

him that sent me. 

First of all we are Evangelists. 

There is another office to which we may be called later, that 
of a pastor and teacher conjointly, bat that depends on circum¬ 
stances yet to be considered. Primarily and essentially, and from 
the very necessities of the case, we are evangelists. We are 
sent to tell men to repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
Bepent ye and believe the Gospel. Turn from your evil ways and 
live. To-day if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. 
Bepent and turn to God and do works meet for repentance. Re¬ 
pentance towards God aud faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Models for Evangelistic Preaching. 

John came preaching, “ Repent ye, for the kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand.” From that time Jesu3 began to preach and to 
say, “Bepent, for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” The 
twelve were commanded, “Aud as ye go preach, saying the 
kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” Going and preaching, and preach¬ 
ing as we go, from place to place, aud from house to house, in 
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other towns and villages also, for therefore are we come forth. 
In Luke iv. Jesus gives us His commission, “ The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, because He hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
to the poor; he hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives 
and recovering of sight to the blind , to set at liberty them that are 
bruised; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord." In Acts 
xxvi, Paul gives us his commission. The same Jesus who had sent 
the twelve, and the seventy, to the Jews, now sends Paul to the 
Gentiles, to be “ a minister and a witness ” for himself, “ to open 
their eyes , that they may turn from darkness to light and from the 
power of Satan unto God, that they may receive remission of sins and 
inheritance among them that are sanctified by faith in me." Our 
commission, under which we act, is found iu Matt, xxviii, “ Go ye 
therefore and make disciples of all the nations , baptizing them into 
the name of the Father and of the So?i and of the Holy Ghost , teach¬ 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you. ” And 
iu Mark xvi, “ Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to the 
whole creation. He that believeih and is baptized shall be saved, but 
he that disbelieveth shall be condemned." Our duty and the nature 
of our work is made perfectly plain by these commissions and these 
precedents. What John preached we are to preach ; what the 
twelve preached we are to preach ; what the seventy preached we 
are to preach. Our commission is to voice out the things contained 
in the commission of Christ and the commission of Paul. We are 
deputy voices of Christ and of Paul ; of the latter because he was 
himself an empowered and a deputized voice of Christ, as Christ 
was the deputized voice of God. 

Suppose we hare Native Helpers. 

Will that be all right? Most assuredly it will. We cannot 
get along without them. Native helpers are but the enlargement and 
prolongation of ourselves. Bat now, primarily, their office is the 
same as our own. We are evangelists, and they are evangelists ; 
we are not pastors, and they are not pastors. There are no sheep 
as yet to be pastors over. Pastoral work is a subsequent work. In 
time to come they may become pastors, but if so it will be under 
changed conditions, of which we shall speak presently. At present 
they are to do the work of an evangelist. They should have a 
consciousness and a recognition of that fact cut into them as by the 
force of a sandblast. Because they are evangelists, and because 
we are evangelists, and because that for his name’s sake we and 
they go forth, taking nothing of the Gentiles that great mass of 
dead men, who, as yet, care nothing about us or our message, there¬ 
fore may we all together properly look for support to the Churches 
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which send us out. As long as we are accredited evangelists of the 
home Churches, then the home Churches are to care for us. When 
the native Church sends out of its own evangelists, then the native 
Church ought properly to care for them. The extent to which we 
may judiciously aid them is matter for subsequent consideration in 
each case. 

When some cleave unto us and believe. Then what 7 

Now we are coming to a dangerous place in the road. Have 
your eyes opeu, your ears open, and your understanding open. 
Of course sooner or later there will be those like Dionysius and 
Damaris and certain others who will believe. That is what we are 
to expect, for God is working with us. But now don't make the 
mistake of your missionary life. Don’t turn off on the wrong road, 
even if it is the one that seems most travelled. Don’t feel that yon 
must follow certain old missionary precedents. If the old mission¬ 
aries that started them could come up out of their graves they 
would say, Beware, aud don’t do as we did. Start right! Start 
right! ! and again I say, Start right! ! ! Follow New Testament 
precedents, and not old missionary precedents in this thing. You 
will save yourself a world of backing and filling if you do. 

Three Great Blunders to be avoided. 

We have learned something by a century of experience. At 
least some have learned, others are knocking their heads against 
the wall, and will have to learn the same lesson. Missionaries 
abroad and secretaries at home are still going to school. Some 
“ take learning” easily, and some don’t. Here are the mistakes to 
be avoided. 

I. 

Building their Meeting Houses for them. 

In the early days of missions—like overfoud parents—the 
missionaries at once either built chapels for their converts,- or hired 
houses and fitted them up with tables and chairs, and benches, and 
side rooms, and what not, so that all the converts had to do was 
to go in and enjoy themselves. That was a wrong start. The 
converts left to the missionary the responsibility of looking after 
the house, hiring a chapel keeper, making repairs, supplying 
waste and providing for the general wear and tear. Having 
started in that way the converts wanted to have it continue that 
way. They would be called upon to help, to be sure, and yield 
some help they would ; but it was uncertain, and sometimes it 
came hard. It was no easy thing to get them out of that old do- 
nothing rut. So missionaries have had a perpetual struggle. 
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Furthermore, every new company of disciples expected to be favored 
in the same way as the others had been. Why uot ? And so 
chapel extension meant financial embarrassment. The whole thing is 
wrong. We must be able to multiply chapels without corresponding 
demands on mission treasuries. 

II. 

Paying the Salaries of their Pastors for them. 

The old rule has been to get the converts together, organize 
them into a Church, build them a meeting house, and then pay a 
pastor to look after them. That was blunder No. 2, and a 
prodigious blunder it has been. The man was not their own pastor ; 
he was the missionary’s man. So they regarded him, and so he 
regarded himself. His great anxiety would be to keep on the right 
side of the missionary who supported him. He did not come into the 
closest touch with them. They were to give something towards the 
support of their pastor, and just there came the tussle. They 
Wanted to get off with as little as possible while the missionary 
wanted them to give as much as possible. It was a struggle for 
years if not for a generation, so missionaries had to meet and discuss 
the problems of self-support, and hands of secretaries and others 
met at home to discuss the same problems. They all find it hard ’ 
to get back on the right track. They propose and try all mauuer 
of graded schemes for getting them to take on their own shoulders 
the burden the missionaries never should have assumed, the like 
of which neither the Apostles nor Paul ever assumed. There is 
neither precept nor precedent in the New Testament for such a 
thing. 

III. 

Educating their Children for them. 

That was blunder No. 3. It too was colossal. The like of it 
was never heard of at home. When a man becomes a Christian 
there he never thinks of saying that now, the Church of which he 
has become a member, must educate his children for him; and 
while educating must feed them, and clothe them, and actually hire 
them to come to school, actually pay the parents in some cases for 
their time. Yet that has beeu done; it is being done now, and it 
will continue to be done. A spasmodic effort to reform is made 
once in a while, but it is soon rendered abortive. Scores and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have been swallowed up, scores 
and hundreds of thousands more will follow into the same insatiate 
maw, in all probability, before a reform will be accomplished. 
Parents who have their children educated for them come to look 
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upon it as their right. The children are spoiled, the parents are 
spoiled, the missionaries who don't believe in such things are 
hindered in developing a spirit of true independence and of honest 
self-support. When to this is added the practice of using mission 
money to educate for them the children of heathen parents, the 
blunder becomes doubly colossal. It is more than a blunder, it is 
a folly; it is more thau a folly, it is an abuse of unenlightened 
confidence on the part of people at home and a maiapplication of 
missionary funds. Heathen students are being helped to a college 
education by hard-earned monies from home, given tinder misunder¬ 
standing by poor Christians who are nob to get so much as an 
academy education for their own sons at home. It is a shame that 
it is so, and it is a shame that it wili continue to be so. Deny it 
him who can. 

The Course to be 'pursued . 

Sooner or later the missionary will have his converts. ITe may 
have gotten them by wayside preaching, or picked them up, here 
one and there one, from house to house, or, perhaps, have received 
them in his own hired house, that is, a house hired for his own use, 
not for their U3e; but have some converts he certainly will. Now 
.comes the crucial time. How shall he deal with them? 

If there be several converts, or only three or four converts, or 
only two or three converts iu a village and its neighborhood, get 
them together, 

I. 

Teach them to meet for Worship in their own House. 

That was the way Paul did and the way others did. And so we 
read of the Church which was in the house of Prisca and Aquila, 
and the Church that was in the house of Nymphas. Beyond ques¬ 
tion there must have been multitudes of Churches that met in private 
houses in the early days of Gospel promulgation. Paul was not a 
meeting house builder, nor was Peter, nor John, nor any of 
them, nor were there many Church buildings at all afc first. That 
simple expression, “ The Church that is in their house ” tells the story. 
In like manner if there are two or three or half a dozen of them, to 
begin with, they can always find a room big enough to hold that 
many.* By and by they will increase; as they increase, and one 
room becomes too small for them they can pat together their little 
scrapings and hire some room, or some cheap dwelling to be used for 
chapel purpose only. Such a house, within their means, somehow 
must always turns up when the need comes. The Lord seems to bring 
it about. When they increase still more and get to be thirty or forty 
or fifty, and one small house will not hold them, then there may be 
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enough of them to build a place of worship. Encourage them to go 
ahead, if need be, withiu their means, but not beyond their means. 
If the missionary is in a condition to furnish them a little aid he 
can do it, and it wont spoil them, for they lead off ; and they are 
shouldering their own load ; and it is their chapel, and they are to 
take care of it and keep it up; they will love it because it is their 
own. Very different will be the feeling when it is the missionary's 
chapel. Half a dozen such chapels will be as much of a load as a 
missionary can carry; a dozen of them will break his back. Unless 
more foreigu money comes pouring in be will go under, and if the 
money does come in the natives will fail to come up to the work. 
The poor man is building a bridge that is destined to break of its own 
weight. But if the New Testament plan is followed then Churches 
may spring up rapidly and inexpensively in towns by the dozen and 
the score, without increasing the demand for foreigu money. Some 
such plan must be pursued if we mean to achieve the greatest success. 

II. 

Teach them to conduct their own Religious Services. 

Whether it be a provisional arrangement, or whether they are 
organised more formally and fully at the start into a Church the 
rule of procedure is the same. Let them make confession with the 
mouth; let them be enrolled together; let them agree and covenant 
with each other. Then in advance of all other things let them be 
indoctrinated into the Scripture teachings concerning spiritual 
gifts. Wheu He ascended on high. He led captivity captive and gave 
gifts unto men. The nature of these gifts are set forth in the New 
Testament; they are spiritual gifts—gifts of speaking, gifts of ex¬ 
pounding, gifts of interpreting, gifts of exhorting, gifts of ruling, 
and whatsoever kind of other gifts may be needed by the Churches. 
These gifts are not given to every one alike; some have one kind 
and some another kind; the Holy Spirit dividing to every man 
according as He will. Bat they are all given for the same purpose 
for the edification of the Church, which is His body, which is to 
grow compacted by that which every joint snpplieth ; that is, they 
are all to contribute something in one way or another for-vthe 
common upbuilding. The twelfth and fourteenth chapters of 1st 
Corinthians show us the internal working of the primitive Church 
in its earliest stages auder the guidance of the indwelling and all- 
animating spirit; these chapters tell us how they met and how they 
carried on public worship, when as yet there were no pastors so 
called; they furthermore showed them how to guard against certain 
abuses likely to arise, snch as one person talking too long—if any¬ 
thing be revealed to him that sitteth by let the first hold his 
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peace—not take up too much time ; nor were the services to be all 
taken up with just one thing; it was not to be all singing, or all 
praying, or all preaching. They went to take part by twos and by 
threes, and then they were to have a change, and not have too 
much of one thing, nor too much of one person. The whole process 
is described. 

Ail this furnishes exactly the guidance we need in starting 
young Churches iu a heathen land. They are to be taught from 
their very incipience to become self-nourishing, self-directing and 
self-propogating. In answer to prayer God will give gifts, and 
will stimulate natural talents already in existence. One man 
seems almost naturally qualified for a leader, one man develops an 
ability to lead the singing, one, two or three may become good 
readers of the Word of God, one or two evince fitness to become, 
with a little practice, good exhorters, and two or three are specially 
gifted in prayer, and all of them by the same spirit. Therefore 
they can soon be taught to fall into line, to conduct the service 
to the glory of God, to their ow r n edification, and even to the 
conviction of sinners who, coming in and hearing their testi¬ 
mony, will fall down and say that God is in them of a truth. 
In all this the deplorable mistake is avoided of paying a pastor 
to do all the work and allow them to settle down into a do little or 
nothing policy, from which it will be very hard to pry them out bye 
and bye. 

In course of time, as they multiply in number, they may feel the 
need of having some one man devote his whole time to the care of the 
flock. Such a man may already have developed among them, or there 
may be some one well endowed who can be sent to the missionaries 
to be trained and then returned to them ; or if there is an evangelist 
■who is inclined to settle down and become their pastor they can call 
him, and the missionary will nob object, but whatever course be 
taken they must take the initiative and hear the brunt of the responsi¬ 
bility. The missionary cau spur them on and can guide them and 
help keep them in the right track, but the moving must be done by 
themselves, 

III. 

Teach them to educate their own Children. 

That is, teach them that the responsibility for the education of 
their children rests on themselves and not on the home Churches. 
Religious instruction may be looked for from the missionaries and 
the evangelists, who will impart to them just as they impart to others, 
and all the more gladly because they are children of Church members. 
But this is not to be considered as relieving the parents of their duty 
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in this respect in any particular. The missionary came in to show 
how to do the work well and to help the parents make a start, hut 
not to carry the load. Secular education for secular ends does 
not come within the scope of the missionary requirement at all. 
He can give them advice, and within certain limits offered them a 
little personal help in learning how to steer their way, but he should 
rigidly guard against being made use of as a secular teacher, or a 
secular administrator. Not that such things would be improper in 
themselves, but for the reason that his legitimate work is more than 
enough to tax all his energies: and furthermore, even if he had the 
time, it is far more important to have the Churches learn to do 
things for themselves than it is for him to do them for them. 

Bringing them along to Maturity . 

The evangelist part of a missionary’s mission is not yet com¬ 
pleted. He and his assistant evangelists must watch over them and 
lead them along till they are able to go alone. He is to help them 
organise, to deliver them the decrees for to keep, to set in order 
things that remain, to supply that which is lacking in their faith, 
to help them solve questions that meet them in their initial stages, 
and render such other aid aud guidance as may be needed for the 
attainment of Church manhood. How long a period of time will 
be required for this will vary according to circumstauce. It may 
demand quite a number of years, though we think that, as a rule, 
it should require fewer years than we usually have considered 
essential. 

The Missionary may then ymss on. 

The work of the evangelist will be largely over. His office, as an 
evaugelist, is provisional aud transient from the very nature of it. 
Meauwhile the Work of the pastor and teacher has already begun, 
and if well conducted ought to be rapidly superseding the other. 
The native pastor must increase and the foreign evangelist must 
decrease. Happy for all parties concerned if this changing relation¬ 
ship should be well understood and be accepted all around. The 
missionary is a promulgator of the Gospel, a guide and teacher to 
new converts and a planter of Churches to be handed over to their 
ownselves for final and permanent, control. 
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The Theism of China. 

BY F. HUBERTY JAMES. 

(Reprinted from the “New World” by request.) 

(Concluded from p. 487, October No.) 

® 0 complete our survey we must notice briefly some of the refer¬ 
ences to God, scattered up and down the Chinese writers who 
have lived and taught during the last 2300 years. This is all 
the more needful, because it is a task usually neglected, China does 
not change rapidly, and Coufucianism has experienced no develop¬ 
ment comparable to that which has taken place in Christian theology 
daring the last 1800 years. Nevertheless, there has been growth, 
and iu all fairness we must give due attention to it when we attempt 
to present even an outline of the theistic beliefs of the Chinese 
people. I must pass over some very beautiful and suggestive 
passages in Mencius and Ohwang Tsz, two of China’s most gifted 
writers, and ask attention to a few quotations from other writers. 

Tsz Hsia, B.G. 507, one of the best among the disciples of 
Confucius, wrote : “ Grod is the Lord of Creation, the origin of 
Heaven and Earth.” The commentator Liang Yin, A.D. 92, wrote: 
“God is the name of the Spirit. The Spirit is the intelligent mind 
of God. God is the being (personality) of the Spirit. The Spirit is 
the operation of God. The Ruler of all things is God. That which 
mysteriously works in all things is the Spirit of God.” A writer in 
the “ Mirror of History ” says: “ God is one and no more. How 
can there be five Gods ? ” . This probably referred to new gods 
introduced by t]je Taoists, in imitation of the gods imported or 
deified by the Buddhists. 

During the thousand years from the death of Mencius, B.C. 
289, to about A.D. 700, an important change took place in the 
theistic ideas of the Chinese. Among the most gifted scholars 
there was a gradual increase of a philosophic materialistic spirit. 
Probably this was partly occasioned by a recoil from the mystical 
vagaries of the Buddhists and Taoists, and partly by the new ideas 
brought by merchants and travelers, and the movements of armies 
to and from the west of Asia, Moreover, the Chinese have always 
had quite enough materialism in their own constitution. 

About A.D. 770 Tsung Yuen expressed his opinion on the 
question of the reality of the existence of God or gods, an opinion 
which fairly represents the views of many of the scholars of his 
time, and of a large number of those of the present day. He says : 
“ With regard to the sages sacrificing to gods, it does not follow 
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that suoh gods actually existed, but simply that this was a good 
way of conveying instruction. The worship of Heaven and Barth 
taught the duty of reverence; without this how could it have been 
taught ? They worshipped in the ancestral temples, thereby widely 
diffusing the doctrine of filial piety; but for this how could the 
duties of natural affection have been taught? They worshipped 
those who had been men of great courage and worth to teach men 
to reward virtue; had they not done so how else could they have 
exhorted men to be virtuous ? ” 

Another writer of this period, also, exactly expresses what 
many Confucianists hold to-day: “The sagos used the doctrines 
about the gods solely to convey instruction.” These authorities see 
nothing wrong in this, just as we cannot see any reason to blame 
John Bunyan for trying to teach truth by his “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
In some cases this was simply an excuse for their ignorance. 
They felt unable to explain the ancient teaching so as to harmonize 
with the philosophical ideas of their own day, and hence were glad 
of any theory affording some alleviation to their perplexities. 
They were undoubtedly materialistic, and so they interpreted the 
earlier writers in harmony with their own speculations. The 
ancient ideas of the personality of God had been fading for centuries, 
and so it became a problem how to solve the mysteries which 
occasionally pressed on their minds. One of their ablest philosophers 
simply gave it up, and excused himself by saying : “ Even the sages 
of antiquity did not understand God; how can we common mortals 
do so ? ” 

The philosopher Yang Fuh, A.D. 1053, wrote thus : “Heaven 
and God are one. The stars and visible forms are not Heaven, 
hence none should pray to them. Certainly we should not seek 
Heaven in the visible forms.” Pan Ku, A.D. 92, says: “ God is the 
designation of Heaven.” 

Chu Fu-tsz, sometimes called the “ prince ’’ of Chinese literature, 
lived in the twelfth century, A.D. He penned some sentences 
on this subject which are well worth quoting. “Heaven,” he says, 
u knows all our good and all our crimes. It is as if Heaven noted 
them down and numbered them up. Your good deeds are all before 
God, and my evil deeds will also be before Him.” Again he writes : 
“ To say that there is a God, like the images which are moulded of 
clay in the world, is decidedly wrong.” When baffled by questions 
about God, he tried to console himself by recalling how the great 
Taoist writer Chwaug Tsz, 1000 years earlier, had been unable to solve 
this problem. He says : “ Chwang Tsz saw this (difficulty); he 

perceived that the Ruling Power was self-controlled, inherent , 
necessary , but unspeakable. Each one must perceive this for him- 
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self; ifc cannot be explained by words.” Chu Fu-tsz had been 
charged with evaporating the earlier and more spiritual ideas out of 
the Classics by his own materialistic exposition of them. It may he 
so; but probably he followed the spirit of the times more than he led 
it, and his followers went far heyond their master, until the theisfcic 
conceptions of many of the Chinese people became dim and weak. 

In the days of Confucius and Mencius, and probably for cen¬ 
turies later, the people as well as the emperor sacrificed to God. 
But about 1368 A.D. the first emperor of the Ming dynasty pro¬ 
hibited all prayer to Heaven except his own, as being the height of 
presumption. Such prohibitions had been issued before, but were 
probably not so urgent as this one. Notwithstanding such edicts the 
people have retained the adoration of Heaven, but not the sacrifices, 
even to this day. 

Ifc seems clear that little progress was made in the conception of 
God from B.O. 1000 to A.D. 1500, and whatever advance has taken 
place since then has not been among the Confucianists or Buddhists, 
bub among the much-abused Secret Societies. These have attracted 
to them some of the best and most devout people of the laud. 

Passing from 1368 A.D. to 1538, we come to a very remarkable 
series of prayers addressed to the Supreme Ruler (Shang-ti) by 
Kia Tsiug, the twelfth emperor of the Ming dynasty. At the altar 
of the Temple of Heaven the emperor presented his petitions. 
I give brief extracts,—“ Of old, in the beginning, there was the 
great chaos, without form and dark. The five elements had not 
begun to revolve, nor the sun and moon to shine. In the midst 
thereof there presented itself neither form nor sound. Thou, O 
Spiritual Sovereign, earnest forth in Thy presidency, and first didst 
divide the grosser parts from the purer. Thou rnadesb Heaven ; 
Thou madest earth; Thou rnadest man. All things received their 
being with their reproducing power. O God (Ti), when Thou hadsfc 
opoied the course for the inactive and active forces of matter to 
operate, Thy creating (or forming) work proceeded. Thou didst 
produce, O Spirit, the sun and moon and five planets, and pure and 
beautiful was their light. The vault of Heaven was spread out like 
a curtain, and the square earth supported all on it, and all creatures 
were happy. I, Thy servant, presume reverently to thank Thee, 
and while I worship present this notice to Thee, O God, calling 
Thee Sovereign.’' 

Precious stones and silks were then presented as offerings with 
the following prayer: “ Thou hast vouchsafed, O God, to hear us, 
for as a Father Thou regardest us. I, Thy child, dull and un¬ 
enlightened, am unable to show forth my feelings. I thank Thee 
that Thou hast accepted, the intimation. Honorable is Thy great 
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name. With reverence we spread out these precious stones and 
silk, and, as swallows rejoicing in the spring, praise Thine abundant 
love.” Meat and drink offerings were then presented, and the 
Supreme Ruler was approached with these words : “ The great feast 
has been set forth aud the sound of our joy is like thunder. 
The Sovereign Spirit vouchsafes to enjoy our offering, and his 
servant’s heart is within him like a particle of dust. The meat 
has been boiled in the large caldrons, and the fragrant provisions 
have been prepai’ed. Enjoy the offering, 0 God, then shall all 
the people have happiness. I, Thy servant, receiving Thy^ favors, 
am blessed indeed.” 

When the drink offering was made this prayer was said : “The 
great and lofty One sends down his favor aud regard, which we in 
our insignificance are hardly sufficient to receive. I, his simple 
servant, while I worship, present this precious cup to Him whose 
years have no end.” Other offerings were made aud prayers and 
thanksgivings presented as follows: “When God the Lord had so 
decreed He called into existence the three powers (heaven, earth 
and man). Between heaven and earth He separately disposed men 
and things, all overspread by the heavens. I, his small servant, beg 
his (favoring) decree to enlighten me, his vassal, so may I forever 
appear before Him in the empyrean.” “All the numerous tribes of 
animated beings are indebted to Thy favors for their beginning. 
Men and creatures are emparadised, 0 God, in Thy love. All living 
things are indebted to Thy goodness, but who knows whence his 
blessings come to him P Thou alone, 0 Lord, who art the true 
parent of all things.” At the final drink-offering this was said: 
“The precious feast is wide displayed, the gem-adorned benches 
are arranged, the pearly spirits are presented with music and 
dancing. The spirit of harmony is collected, men and creatures are 
happy. The breast of His servant is troubled that he can make no 
recompense for such goodness.” 

Then the offerings were removed and this prayer uttered: “ The 
service of song is completed, but our poor sincerity cannot be fully 
expressed. Thy sovereign goodness is infinite. As a potter hast 
Thou made all living things. Great and small are curtained round 
(by Thee from harm). As if engraven on the heart of Thy servant 
is the sense of Thy gooduess, but my feeling cannot be fully 
displayed. With great kindness Thou dost bear with us, and, 
notwithstanding our demerits, dost grant us life and prosperity.” 

Then, according to ancient custom, the spirit of the Supreme 
Ruler, which hq,d been reverently invited to be present at the 
solemn service, was as reverently dismissed, and the various offerings 
were burned. When this had been done the following prayers were 
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used, and the very significant and elaborate worship was concluded : 
“With reverent ceremonies the record has been presented; and 
Thou, 0 Sovereign Spirit, hast deigned to accept our service. The 
dances have all been performed, and nine times the music has 
resounded. Grant, 0 God, Thy great blessing to increase the happi¬ 
ness of my house. The instruments of metal and precious stones 
have given out their melody, the jeweled girdles of the officers 
have emitted their tinklings. Spirits and men rejoice together, 
praising God the Lord. What limit, what measure can there be 
while we celebrate his great name ? Forever He setteth first the 
high heavens and establisheth the solid earth. His government is 
everlasting. His poor servant, I bow my head and lay it in the 
dust, bathed in his grace and glory.” “We have worshipped and 
written the Great Name on this gem-like sheet. Now we display it 
before God and place it in the fire. These valuable offerings of silk 
and fine meats we burn also with these sincere prayers, that they 
may ascend in volumes of flames up to the distant azure. All the 
ends of the earth look up to Him. All human beings, all things on 
the earth, rejoice together in the Great Name.” 

Thus ended the grand solstitial service. The offerings are 
oblations, not expiatory sacrifices, nor is the idea of consecration 
on the part of the worshipper symbolized by any part of the worship. 
“ This service is an acknowledgment by the emperor for himself 
and hia ancestors and the nation of their obligations to God. In 
presiding at the solemn services the emperor gives expression to 
the highest ideas of God that have been the inheritance of his 
nation for several millenniums, and acknowledging the dependence 
of all upon Him for life and breath and all things ; but he does this 
as the parent and representative of the people, and not as a priest.” 
(Legge, “ Religions of China,” p. 58). 

Two thoughts are forced upon us as we read the account of 
this stately service. We see evidence of progress in the Chinese 
conceptions of God and a considerable development of power and 
beauty in literary expression. At the same time we find that the 
growth was not vigorous enough in the direction of spirituality to 
burst through the antique bonds of ceremouy. This lack of the 
intenser force left the Chinese too weak in moral fibre to resist their 
less civilized but more aggressive neighbors. The punctilious per¬ 
formance of these elaborate and impressive rites did not prevent the 
increasing corruption of the court and government until in 1644 
A.JD. the Manchus seized the throne, which they have retained ever 
since. Under the present dynasty there has been soma reversion to 
older views, and, as this change is specially worthy of our attention, 
1 will quote a valuable paragraph from the writings of Dr. Eldkius, 
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who has studied Chinese religions and philosophy for more than 
forty years: “ Previous to the present dynasty (A.D. 1644) an old- 
fashioned mediteval philosophy had for ceuturies ruled the minds of 
the literary classes with a sway almost as powerful as that of Aris¬ 
totle over the schoolmen. Ch’u Fu-tsz was the chief leader of 
this philosophy. It denied the personality of God, and held that 
the Shang-ti (Supreme Ruler) of the Classics is nothing but a 
principle. This principle underlies all existence. Ail things are 
the manifestation of it. Sometimes it is spokeu of as a law of a 
moral or intellectual kind pervading the world. At other times 
it is nothing but a very fine material essence. This was the con¬ 
ception to which the idea of God was reduced by the Middle-Age 
Chinese philosophers. In their hands Providence is nothing but the 
spontaneous action of a law, and creation the self-originated begin¬ 
ning of such action. Recent Chinese authors have felt that such a 
system was unsatisfactory, and have returned to the older one, 
which regarded the personality of God as a fundamental point. 
Modern Chinese writers, when discussing the question, 6 Whether 
the God of the Classics is a personal being or principle,’ ask : ‘ Can 
a principle become angry ? Can a principle be said to approve the 
actions of men? Yet these acts are ascribed to God in the classical 
books. God, therefore, cannot he a principle, but must be a personal 
being The Chinese government has issued some of the works of 
these writers, but at the same time has kept the materialistic 
commentaries as the standard interpretation of the Classics, to which 
alL essayists competing in the examinations must conform. Of course 
this retards progress, and perpetuates views which have injured and 
still injure the people. 

This new school of philosophers has been little studied by 
missionaries, so that they have uot been able to render much assist¬ 
ance to a movement deserving sympathy and support. China moves 
slowly, but she does move, and, if she had the light aud knowledge 
which Western nations could give, she would move much faster, and 
the advantages of a higher morality and civilization would be ob¬ 
tained much sooner than some suppose possible. How much the 
Chinese need the intellectual and moral stimulus of a purer faith 
to start them afresh, is clearly shown in the stale, tame platitudes 
which the Emperor Kang Hsi published towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. He summed up what he regarded as the 
essential points in the Confuciau doctrine. In sixteen maxims the 
people are exhorted to be peaceable, filial, loyal, and especially to 
pay their taxes promptly, but there is not one word about God. Tho 
exclusion of God from this so-called “ Sacred Edict ” is typical of the 
“godlessness” of the great mass of the scholars. China’s need is 
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more knowledge of God. I readily admit that the little knowledge 
they had was a blessing to them. I agree with the late Dr. William¬ 
son when he says : “ The knowledge that the people were the offspring 
of God, with His law written in their hearts, led all their best 
emperors and magistrates to leave themselves open to their com¬ 
plaints and distresses. I am inclined to believe that this knowledge 
of God, and especially the solemn and public recognition of Him by 
the government of the conutry every year,—an act of reverence and 
worship not even approached by any other nation on the face of the 
earth,—goes far to explain the duration of this nation, while other 
idolatrous empires of greater brilliancy have perished.” 

All this may be quite true, and yet the history and the present 
state of the Chinese show the utter insufficiency of their conception 
of God, of His relation to men and of their own to Him. I have 
tried to show both the bright and the dark sides of China’s religious 
history. The selections which I have given tell of the idolatry, 
the agnosticism and materialism which blended with the imperfect 
thoughts about God. Whatever a few of the most thoughtful of the 
people believed and strove for ages ago, the mass were iu dense dark¬ 
ness and superstition, and it is just the same to-day. The religion 
possessed by the Chinese was, and is, sadly deficient in motive power. 
Trite maxims, however good, do little to reform or to restrain men. 
Wise aphorisms do little to sustain men under life’s troubles, or to 
keep them from evil. The modern Confucianist sums up the whole 
duty of man in a very terse, sententious and to him perfectly satis¬ 
factory way: “Loyalty to my sovereign, reverence to my parents, kind¬ 
ness to my children and fidelity to my friends.” Sometimes he varies 
it and says : “ Worship Heaven and Earth, reverence your ancestors, 
obey the laws, follow the dictates of conscience, and you will be right 
here and hereafter.” It is easy to teach this and insist upon it, but 
it is not easy to do it, and it is safe to say that conscience will never 
be constantly followed uutil it is reinforced by that intenser religious 
inspiration which alone can make the will equal to its tasks. 

Some may say : “If God has not left Himself without witness 
in China, if the Chinese have known Him and do know Him now, 
surely we need not go to teach them about Him.” My answer is 
this: “A little knowledge of God is a great blessing; a fuller, 
clearer knowledge is a far greater blessing. If they do not need to 
know any more thau they know now much less do we need to read 
and study and pray in order that we may learn more of Him. If, 
with much fuller knowledge and clearer light of God, we still need to 
go on preaching and worshipping together to maintain and strengthen 
our faith and hope and courage, much more do the Chinese need to 
be led. and taught and encouraged and helped by us.” 


THE THEISM OF CHINA. 
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All nations are God’s children, destined to help each other in 
spiritual no less than in material things. “ He that knoweth to do 
good and doeth it not to him it is sin, 5 ’ whether it concerns those 
near to us or those in the Far East. The vigorous and unsuccessful 
inquiries of ChwangTsz and Ohu Fu-tsz, the earnest search for rest 
of spirit by many members of the Secret Sects, the toilsome de¬ 
votions and prolonged self-denial of thousands who every year go on 
weary pilgrimage to the celebrated shrines in various parts of the 
land, all tell us of a great craving, which, if we can, we ought 
to satisfy at once. 

Why Theism developed so slowly and achieved so little in China 
I cannot tell. Doubtless one reason was its isolation. Dreary 
desert wastes, high mountain ranges and a dangerous sea all tended 
to prevent frequent intercourse with other nations ; and so China, 
like Moab, “settled on her lees” and remained unstirred by the 
great thoughts which gave life and energy and hope to the West. 
But whatever the causes of China’s deficiency may be the fact is 
incontrovertible and calls for our attention. Would it not be certain, 
to bring untold blessings to the millions of China if we could send 
them such reasonable and inspiring teaching about our God aud 
Father as a modern writer lias giveu in the following passage :— 

“What does it mean this Fatherhood of God? It means that 
the Unseeu Power behind the Universe, the Omnipotent, the 
Everlasting ; the Energy by which all the hosts of worlds arise aud 
have their being, that flashes in the shaft of light, that moves 
through the storm and pulses in the sunshine; the Living Energy 
by which, myriad-fold, life arises on this earth of ours, by which 
life struggles from the dim sensation of the mollusc or crustacean up 
into the regal faculty of man ; the one Power upon which all science 
strikes and can know no more, which philosophy finds behind all 
phenomena and calls by names that are strange and cold, before 
which all religion trembles with unutterable awe—it moans that this 
Universal, Everlasting, All-energizing Power, to which there is no 
small and great, which thrills in the petal of a flower no less than it 
sends its currents down the orbits of the vastest suns—it means that 
this Power, Supreme, All-controlling, Unescapable, is not dead, but 
lives; is not a Terror, but a Love ineffable ; is not a far-off So¬ 
vereign, inaccessible, implacable, but the Father of my spirit and of 
yours, caring for us, tending us, loving us, protecting us, listening to 
the faintest whisper of our hearts, answering with celestial love each 
cry of our sorrow or our need. He is not far off, but here. He 
is not long ago, but now. He is not in his exaltation out of 
touch with our weakness, but his everlasting strength bends over us 
with an understanding sympathy, closer, dearer, holier, more healing, 
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than the love of any friend on earth. It means that on the purity of 
our hearts alone depends the closeness of our communion with God, 
and that He will help us to make pure our hearts. It means that 
nothing can ever come between Him and his human child ; that 
even sin cannot hide us from Him or alienate his love ; that though 
a mother forget her child, He can forget us never; that whenever 
the prodigal, with a cry of sorrow, stretches forth his hands to the 
Father, and yearns to be reconciled with Him, the Father is ready 
always and receives him with the healing mercy of his love. 

“ Do you call this vague ? ask the prodigal who has been 
received back to his Father’s house if it is vague. Do you call it 
indefinite? Nay, but it is the statement of divine and human love, 
and love is not indefinite. Do you call it insufficient ? Is the 
mother’s love insufficient for the little child? His heart glows in 
response to the mother’s smile, and in his childish troubles he flies to 
her for comfort. In all tho experience of life, my joys, my sorrows, 
my upward strivings, my darkening sins, I want no other religion save 
the sense that my Father’s love is with me through it all. Always 
He is our Father. Always He stoops to our prayers. Always He 
is ready with the inflowing of his grace and love to the open heart 
Aud just in proportion as we trust in Him our Father and obey and 
love Him, will He give to us of his peace aud strength, and grant 
it to us to bring his Kingdom nearer to the hearts of men,” 

Such teaching as this would regenerate China and make God’s 
saving health known throughout the nation. 


The Best Results and the Best Methods. 

BY REV. J. K. B. SMITH, D.D. 

S HE success which has so far attended the Rev. Gilbert Reid 
in his attempts to carry out his plans for the prosecution of 
his Mission to the Higher Classes iu China, is such as to 
justify the conclusion that he has a “call” to do this work, the 
necessity of which few care to deny. But neither do his arguments, 
nor his success prove that his mission is “seeking the best results 
by using the best agencies.” 

The principle that we are to utilize and honor the best agencies 
(or agents) in carrying on the Lord’s work, is not contrary to the 
principle that we are to imitate the example and spirit of the 
Master, for those who best imitate Christ are the best fitted to do 
His work ; and their usefulness does not depend upon their political 
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or social position. Oftener than otherwise the tnan who shines as 
a servant of God in a prison cell, would give a very dull glow if he 
were on the judge’s bench. 

"We are taught obedience to those in authority, for the same 
reason that we are taught to pray for them, “that we may lead a 
quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty.” It is just 
as necessary for the mandarin to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and be saved, as it is for the beggar; and it is therefore just as 
necessary that he should have the Gospel preached to him. Our first 
duty is nob to the man who may be most useful, but to the man who 
needs us most. The best tools are not made from precious gold, but 
from ignoble irou; and the best ores often appear the dullest. 

Providing that they are converted, the baptism of a thousand 
outcasts is a greater cause for thankfulness than the conversion of 
a few Brahmins, because a thousand souls are worth more than a 
few ; and seeing that “ there is joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth more than over ninety and nine just persons which need 
no repentance,” it would seem to follow that the lower down a 
man is, the more reason there is to rejoice over his salvation. Is it 
not best to work along the line of least resistance ? Has not the 
experience of the merchant, as well as that of the missionary, shown 
that the merchants aud coolies are more susceptible to the influ¬ 
ences of the Gospel and Christian civilization, and even more capable 
of improvement than the mandarins and literati P The apostles 
were never told to seek for influential, but for worthy men ; and 
we know that few men of influence are worthy to receive the ser¬ 
vants of the Lord, because they are strangers to His spirit. There 
is no necessity of seeking for the unknown forces of nature; for we 
know the source of all power. (Matthew xxviii. 18). The power 
we need is not natural, but super-natural, and in the distribution of 
this power God is no respecter of persons; but “giveth His grace 
to the lowly.” The climax in Christ’s description of His own minis¬ 
try is, “ The poor have the Gospel preached to them,” and we 
cannot do better than follow His example. 

The best that can ba said of the material progress of this age is 
that it-is the fruit of Christianity, for unless it is so the end of all 
these things is death. It may be that God means for men to sub¬ 
due the earth by learning to control it through mastering all the laws 
of the material universe and making them subservient to tbeir will, 
and it may be that the end of all material progress will be a mighty 
catastrophe, out of which shall arise “ new heavens aud a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.” Is it not the case, however, that 
the men who have contributed most to the material progress of the 
world, have been men who have had to wiu their way against the 
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opposition and hatred of influential and powerful men? and is nofc 
the final conquest of the earth to be obtained, not by force of arms 
or by any art of man’s device, but by laying hold on God and 
renewing in man the image of God which was lost or disfigured 
by the fall ? 

Many good Christian men look upon the monopolies of these 
days as more of a curse than a blessing, aud with reason. Would it 
not be better for the mercantile community, and for the world at 
large, if there were more of a chance for the man of small capital 
and moderate ability ? Would nob the world be better if there were 
a more even distribution of wealth? The fact that the influential 
men of the world are so beot on aggrandizement of self or party 
unfits them for use as Christian workers, for the Christian grows on 
what he gives, not on what he gets. Men who are so busy heaping 
up wealth on earth, have little time left to lay up treasure in heaven. 

It is not true then that the men of the greatest influence have 
accomplished the most for the benefit of the world—-that is, if by 
influence be meant high rank or office. A few of the benefactors 
of mankind have been “ born in the purple;” but the great majority 
have riseu from the “masses;” the qualities of mind and character 
which won for them the esteem of their fellow-men aud gave them 
their power and influence, are the birthright of no class or race of 
men, aud are as likely to be found in the hovel as iu the palace. 

In regard to the spiritual enlightenment of men we have the 
Word of God for it; “ God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to' confound the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the mighty and the base things of the 
world, aud things which are despised hath God chosen, aud things 
which are not, to bring to nought the things that are; that no flesh 
should glory in his presence.” 

The reason that so few men of influence do so little good in the 
world is that they are not fitted by nature, training, or environment 
to exercise those graces of humility and absolute dependence upon 
God, which mark the true and successful servant of God; and they 
are prone to put altogether too much reliance upon human force 
and wisdom to persuade men to enter the king lorn; being, too 
often, entirely ignorant of the compelling power of self-sacri¬ 
ficing love. 

We do want to secure the aid of the men of the greatest 
influence—at the court of heaven, men who have faith in prayer 
and power with God; we do want to lay hold on the greatest power, 
or rather we want the mighty power of the Holy Spirit to lay hold 
on us; that so we may become men of influence with God and 
power with men. 
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Christianity has been carrying on its warfare with tlie sin 
and evil of the world with a degree of success that disproves the 
assertion that the best Christians content themselves with deeds of 
charity without considering the best agencies. They have ever 
tried to use the best agencies, that is, those that the Lord has 
given and approved. It may be that the preacher does not preach 
a Gospel that commends itself to the hard sense of the business 
men ; but, is it not because the business man’s methods and life are 
contrary to the Gospel? Men who spend six days in trying to get 
all that they can out of others, are not in a proper frame of mind, 
when the seventh day breaks in upon their selfish schemes, to 
listen with either patience or profit to the messeuger of the Savior 
who taught that “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
It is to be lamented that any preacher should try to please any 
class of men, or preach anything except the Go spel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, for there is not in the whole realm of history a 
grander life, a more inspiring example, or a nobler death than his. 
The reason that there are more w r omen than men in the Churches, 
is because they have larger investments iu the bank of heaven. 
There may be effeminate preachers, but such do not attract the 
women, who too often find that the men to whom they have given 
their hearts, because they thought they saw in them their ideals of 
strong aud noble manhood, are weak ignoble failures, and so they 
turn for consolation to the one true, pare, strong and noble Man, 
who alone can be trusted in any and every emergency. An 
effeminate man has no attractions for a true woman; the weaker 
she is, and the more she feels her need of a strong arm to lean 
upon, the greater is her admiration of strong men ; her judgment 
may be at fault, but her heart goes out to the man whom she 
believes to be strong, noble and worthy of her trust. 

The insinuation that Christians or Christian ministers delight 
in dragging down, or kicking down any man, is totally un¬ 
warranted ; no other class of men have done so much to lift 
mankind up out of the depths of sin and ignorance as the Christian 
ministers. Although it is the fashion of certain so-called reformers 
to decry their usefulness, these same reformers are very ready to 
avail themselves of the services and influence of the ministers they 
affect to despise ; and it ill becomes anyone who is appealing to the 
Christian community to support and countenance his enterprises, to 
belittle their efforts, and deride their influence. 

There are too many men who take their religious ideas second¬ 
hand, and there is no doubt that they sneer at Christianity, 
because they are contented to accept the shallow reasoning of some 
noisy infidel, and do not take time to examine the merits of the 
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question for themselves. Christian ministers do not ask men to take 
their message on their own say so, though they “speak as the 
oracles of God.” They appeal to the conscience of each man to 
answer for himself. They have been beseeching men all along to 
“ bring forth deeds that will make others happier and better,” and 
they are not to blame that their hearers are not noble enough to ap¬ 
preciate the example of Christ, nor strong enough to follow it. The 
greatest fault that can be found with Christian ministers is that 
some of them assume that there is somethiug essentially good in 
human nature, whereas experience confirms the teaching of Scripture 
that the heart of man is “ deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wickech” This explains, as nothing else can explain, the attitude of 
indifference and hostility of the men of the world toward Christ¬ 
ianity. 

Christianity, beginning among the despised Jews and outcasts 
of the Roman Empire, leavened the lower strata of society, 
“turned the world upside down,” and maintained its position as a 
saving and spiritual power so long as it was opposed by the civil 
authorities. It has ever lost in spiritual force more than it has 
gained by its alliance with civil power and authority. 

The work of the early missionaries to Northern Europe was a 
splendid preparation for the Protestant Reformation; and it is well per¬ 
haps that they began among the “higher” classes, for if they had 
begun with the lower, the probability is that there would never have 
been such men as Wickliff, Huss, Luther, Calvin and a host of others. 
Was not the Reformation the revolt of the “masses” against the 
ruinous alliance of Christianity with the civil authorities by the 
“higher” classes and the consequent “spiritual wickedness in high 
places ” ? There is no doubt of the devotion, zeal and worldly wisdom 
of Francis Xavier and Matthew Ricci, but their success a3 spiritual 
benefactors of the Okiuese has nob proved such as to persuade us to 
follow their methods. 

We are told to make “friends of the mammon of unrighteous¬ 
ness,” and we do well to forestall the hostility and opposition of 
those in authority by acknowledging their just claims. We do well 
too to secure the co-operation of every worthy man, whom we can 
lead to follow us as we follow the Lord; but we need to exercise 
great wisdom, lest men of influence lead us farther than we lead 
them. 

When we come to speak of the men who are to be chosen as 
missionaries we need to remember that the work is the Lord’s, not 
ours, and that He is the one to choose His servants. No one can 
be successful as a missionary unless he is called of God ; and the 
same thing is true as regards native ministers. There is great need 
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for men of strong faith full of the Holy Ghost to carry on the work. 
Let us ask God to send them, or raise them up from among the 
Chinese. 

China will never be converted by men of influence in civil mat¬ 
ters, nor by men of learning and ability alone, however great they 
may be; the only power that can regenerate and save China is the 
power of the Holy Spirit, The men who are to be used in this work 
mast live very close to the source of all power, and be tilled to over¬ 
flowing with the Holy Spirit. There is not, there cannot be, a 
greater cause than the First Cause ; there can be no greater power 
than that of the Infinite God, and those who trust most to Him will 
accomplish the most, no matter whether they come from the lowbst or 
the highest of the people. It is only by following spiritual lines 
that we can expect to accomplish spiritual results. 

It is because the present system of Chinese civilization and 
education is a failure that we have come to preach the Gospel to 
the Chinese, and we might well point to their system as an illustra¬ 
tion of the folly of ever trying to elevate and improve a nation by 
working from the “ higher” classes. There is a potential energy ia 
China, which is just as inherent in the industrious coolie as in the indo¬ 
lent scholar ; but not till this potency has been touched by the Divine 
life, can it be utilized as an agency for the conversion of China. 

The power that makes for righteousness is not natural, but spi¬ 
ritual, and flows directly from the Father to each of His loving, 
faithful children. The energy, love, wisdom, truth and grace of 
God were incarnated in the Son of Man, and they may be manifested 
by His people, but the rest of the world lieth in wickedness; this is 
a sad and lamentable fact, bub it is a fact nevertheless, and we can¬ 
not ignore it if we would. 

Christianity is the great leveller. He putteth down the mighty 
from their seats and exaltech those of low degree. The Gospel lays 
hold on the lowest and lifts him up till he is the peer of the 
highest. It hurls the highest from his seat and humbles him into 
the dust. There is no hope for the beggar till he sees that he can, 
and must be lifted up to sit in heavenly places ; there is no hope for 
the raler till he sees that he must be born again. The only in¬ 
fluence that can bless and elevate the peasant or the king is that which 
comes from God, “who giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth 
not.” 

It is not the purpose of the writer to oppose the mission of 
Mr. Reid, but to call attentiou to the fallacy of the reasoning by 
which he supports his position. Mr. Reid has given the best 
evidence in his power as to the soundness of his conviction that the 
mission on which he is engaged is his God-given duty. All honor 
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to him for his adhesion to his duty as he understands it! but he is 
not the first or only mao who has attempted to maintain a 
true position by fallacious reasoning. So long as any man seeks 
prayerfully to know, and faithfully to do the will of the Lord, he 
may safely trust that the Holy Spirit will guide him in the use 
of the best means to do his God-appointed work. Bub as no two of 
us has the same work to do, it follows that no two of us will be able 
to use tbe same means. There is need for the mission to the 
higher classes, not because they can or will do more for the evangel¬ 
ization of China than the coolies, but because they are sinners and 
need the Savior just as much as the rest of the people, and there is 
no doubt that it needs special effort and special talents to reach 
them. "Whoever attempts to maintain his position and work as 
a missionary or minister of the Gospel, by any argument which ignores 
the great end of our mission,—the salvation of souls, or who seeks to 
use, rather than to save other men, makes a mistake. Therefore we say 
that if Mr. Keid is seeking to save the higher classes of China from 
their sins, he is doing a noble and necessary work, for they certainly 
need the Gospel; but if he expects they will do more for tbe evangeliza¬ 
tion of China than the “ masses,” or if he is seeking to influence 
these men, with the hope that he or any other man will be able to 
use them in carrying on the evangelization of China, lie is doomed 
to disappointment. 

We are all anxious to find and use the best agencies in carrying 
on our work, and it is natural to think that if we could only succeed 
in influencing those in authority that we will be greatly helped in 
our work of reaching those who are accustomed to look to their 
rulers as guides, and it would seem that if we could only have the 
assistance instead of the opposition of this class that our work would 
advance with increased rapidity. If these men have so much in¬ 
fluence in the temporal affairs of tbe people why not seek for their 
assistance in spiritual matters ? The answer to this is that it is our 
duty to preach the Gospel to all men, so that they may have an 
opportunity to accept of salvation, and that God is the only one who 
has the authority to call men to work for Him, and that He is no 
respecter of persons. Foreign missions are suffering to-day from the 
attempts of the missionaries to call men to preach the Gospel, and 
there can hardly be a worse mistake than to seek to win any man or 
class of men with a view of utilizing their services, on the assump¬ 
tion that they are naturally better than other men. All have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God. It is true that God 
sometimes uses the great ones of the earth as His servants, but the 
example of Christ and His disciples, shows that we are wise in preach- 
ng the Gospel to the poor, and in seeking among the lowly for those 
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who are best fitted for the work of preaching the Gospel of Him who 
took upon him the form of a servant, because it is easier for the 
poor and lowly to follow his example of self-abasement. The 
trouble with the great ones of the earth is that they are not willing 
to bo the servants of all, and until some power lays hold on the so- 
called higher classes, and brings them down to the level of servants 
they will be useless as ministers of the Lord Jesus. 

The only power that can convert and save the Chinese as a 
nation or as individuals is the Holy Spirit, and He cannot dwell with 
a proud heart. We know to our own cost how much our usefulness 
is hampered by the pride and self-sufficiency which prevent the full 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, We often wonder at the greater suc¬ 
cess of some brother whose mental inferiority he himself readily 
admits. Our experience teaches, or should teach us that the best 
agency to be used in the conversion of China, is a meek and lowly 
spirit, and the sooner we fall down and confess our sins of pride and 
presumption, and acknoweledge that we, and all men, are nothing, 
and God is everything, the sooner will China be really awake. 

Our success as missionaries does not depend upon our methods T 
but upon our spirits. Let us take our places in tbe ranks of the 
army of God, marching where and when He directs, whether it be in 
the van or as rear guard : let us be ready when the order comes to 
join in the mighty shout which is to bring down the walls of this 
Jericho, and then let us go up straight before us and take the city. 
We waut tbe best agents rather than agencies ; the agents we 
want are men and women full of faith and the Holy Ghost, and they 
will be found when God wants them. Let us seek for ourselves the 
fullness of the Holy Spirit, that so we may be an example to tbe 
fleck, and be able to resist the influence of those who may attempt, 
to turn us aside from the faith or try to persuade us to trust 
in au arm of flesh, rather than in the power of the Almighty who 
works not by might nor by power, but by His Spirit. 


A Sketch of Ninety Fears' Missionary Work in China * 

II. 

Forty Tears’ Progress. 

BY REV. A. P. BARKER, D.D. 

f F all the wonderful facts in the history of the human race 
nothing is more wonderful than the providence of God as 
shown in the preservation of the Chinese during a period of 
more than four thousand years. The raising up of the sagos Yao 
and Shun, Chow Hung, Confucius, Mencius and others, to teach the 
* Addresses delivered at a Conference of the Southern Presbyterian Mission. 
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people the principles of morality and good government; the preser¬ 
vation of the empire from going to pieces during the feudal ages „ 
under the nominal reign of the Chow Dynasty; the union of the 
warring states into one government under Ching Sh-hwang ; the 
progress toward solidity and settled government under the Han; 
the flourishing of invention and the arts under the long reign of the 
Tang and of literature under the Sung ; the deliverance of the 
people from the barbarian Mongols under the Yuen; the raising up 
of such rulers as Han Kao-tsu, and Tang Tai-tsu, and Kang Hsi, 
and Kien Lung, and many others, to govern the state in wisdom 
and justice and lead the people in the right way; and lastly the 
bringing of the country into contact with Western Christian civili¬ 
zation.all these events, and many others that might he 

mentioned, show that God’s hand has been guiding the destinies of 
this great people, and that He*has preserved them in this wonderful 
manner, because He has yet some great purpose to accomplish iu 
the world through their instrumentality, 

The most important period, perhaps, in the whole history of the 
country, is the last forty years. The events of these forty years have 
affected the country more profoundly, and greater progress has been 
made along all the lines of real and lasting benefit than in any 
hundred years of the nations existence. Indeed we may go farther 
and say that each of these forty years may well stand for every 
hundred years of the four millenniums of the nation’s history, both as 
regards what has already been done and in their bearing on the 
future destiny of the people. 

Let ns then note briefly some of the principal events of these 
forty years that show God’s providence over the people and the 
lessons He has been teachiug us and them in regard to their destiny. 
Some of these events are political, some are commercial and some 
more distinctly religious in their origin and tendency. But they 
must all be regarded as under the hand of our God, who ruleth 
among the nations of the earth, and nowhere more strikingly that in 
Chiua, so that ail these events have a relation, more or less intimate, 
to the great missionary enterprise in which we are all engaged. 

The speaker who preceded me has ably summed up the progress 
of missionary work for the first fifty of the ninety years since Pro¬ 
testant missions were begun in China. I shall therefore briefly call 
your attention to some of the more important events of the last 
forty years. Any adequate view of the missionary enterprise must 
take iu the whole range of influences and forces—political, commer¬ 
cial, educational, medical, religious—that have come from foreign 
countries to affect the destiny of the Chinese and guide them iu the 
upward path of progress. 
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la recalling the history of these forty years I find that among 
the many events, great and small, that have more or less affected 
the country during that time, there are some twenty whose influence 
on the fortunes of the country, have been marked and lasting. 

I will name them in order and then refer briefly to sotne of the 
more prominent, as it will be impossible within the limits assigned 
me to discuss in detail even a half of them :— 


1. The Treaty of Tientsin 

2. End of the Taiping Rebellion 

3. Founding of the China Inland Mission 

4. Pounding of the Southern Presbyterian 

5. The Burlingame Treaty 

6. The Tientsin Massacre 

7. The Murder of Margary 

8. The Woosung Railway 

9. The First General Missionary Conference 

10. The Shausi Famine . 

11. Chung How and the Russian Treaty 

12. The French War . 


1858 

1864 

1867 

1867 

1868 
1870 
1875 
1875 
1877 
1877 
1881 
1884 


13. The Telegraph ... ... ... ... 1885 

14. Mathematics in the Government Examinations 1887 

15. The Chungking Riots ... . 1887 

16. Second Missionary Conference ... ... 1890 

17. Riots along the Yang-tse Valley ... ... 1891 

18. The Japan War . 1894 

19. The Kucheug Massacre and Sz-chuen Riots 1895 

20. Li Huug-chang’s Visit to Europe ... ... 1896 

Besides which we note the entrance of several new missionary 

organizations into China to join in the great work of evangelization. 
Every one of these events has had a bearing, more or less important, 
on the great missionary propaganda which is the culmination, the 
flower and fruit of all the influences for good from foreign countries 
which, in the providence of God, have been brought to bear upon 
the destinies of this empire. 

The Treaty of Tientsin was a remarkable epoch in the history 


of China, Made at Tientsin in 1858, at the conclusion of the 
“Arrow War,” it was to have been ratified in Peking the follow¬ 
ing year. Bat the Chinese did not keep faith with the English and 
French ambassadors, as they did not want the detested barbarian 
to set foot within the sacred precincts of their capital. It became 
necessary, therefore, for the allied powers to attack .the forts at 
Takn in an attempt to force their way to Peking. But a terrible 
defeat of the foreign forces was the result, and the allies were forced 
to retire and prepare for a renewal of the war. In 1860, therefore! 
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a strong military expedition was sent out by the English and French 
governments, which captured the Talm Forts, and subsequently 
fought its way to Peking, where the treaty was finally ratified. 

Three distinct gains for the missionary cause were secured by 
this treaty. 1. Several new ports were opened to foreign residence, 
and thus to missionary effort. 2. The restrictions against foreigners 
traveling in the interior were set aside. Previous to that time no 
foreigner was allowed by treaty to go beyond a radius of thirty 
miles from a treaty port. After that time all such restrictions 
were removed, and foreigners were permitted to travel wherever 
they pleased under a passport. 3. The most important gain was the 
Toleration Clause, in which Christianity was acknowledged to be 
a system of teaching that is beneficial to the people, and all profess¬ 
ing Christians were henceforth to be protected by the officials in 
their persons and property. 

As Dr. S. Wells Williams well says, “This treaty was a 
waymark in the- path of human progress, and he who is unwilling 
to acknowledge the overruling hand of God in this remarkable 
meeting of the nations, would find it very difficult to acknowledge 
it anywhere in human history. 

The Taiping Rebellion came to an end in 1864. For fifteen 
years it had carried fire and sword through nine of the richest 
provinces of the empire ; twenty millions of human beings had 
perished miserably in its all-devonring march over the land ; and 
the country had been brought to the very verge of ruin. Only by 
the timely intervention of foreigners was the dynasty saved from 
utter overthrow and the country preserved from disintegration. 

The general effect of the Taiping Rebellion on the missionary 
cause was undoubtedly bad, in that it filled the minds of the 
people with suspicion and dread of any system of teaching that 
bore any resemblance, even in name, to the absurd, and, at the 
same time, ruinous, teachings of the Taiping leader. One lesson 
has, however, been learned from it, a lesson that the Christian 
Church has already learned amid the fires of persecution in the 
lands of the West, viz., that a false and formal system of so-called 
Christianity, maintained by the secular power, is worse than none. 
Heathenism with toleration is better than a spurious Christianity 
forced on the people at the point of the sword. 

One of the most important events iu the history of missions in 
China during the last forty years is, without doubt, the founding of 
the China Inland Mission. From small beginnings this Mission has 
grown until it now spreads all over the empire, and all but two of 
the eighteen provinces are occupied by its 720 missionaries. 
Mr. Stevenson told me recently that they had had an average of 
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seventy-one new missionaries to join them in each of the last three 
years. Surely we may well exclaim, “ What hath God wrought! ” 

I am sure we all join to-night in hearty congratulations to our 
brethren of the Southern Presbyterian Mission, which, founded in 
1867, has grown to such goodly proportions as we now see, having 
nearly seventy workers in this field, and occupying some fifteen 
stations where missionaries reside, besides a number of out-stations. 
We sincerely wish them God-speed in their part of the great work 
of winning China for Christ. 

In 1870 occurred the terrible Tientsin massacre, in which some 
twenty-two foreigners, the most of whom were Roman Catholic 
Sisters of Charity, were brutally done to death by an infuriated 
mob. The story of the causes which led to the outbreak is too 
long to relate here. It may be read in Williams’ Middle Kingdom , 
Boulger’s History of China and other books of the day. Suffice 
it to say that the forcible occupation of a certain temple by the 
French Consul and the offering of money by the Catholic Sisters for 
orphan children which led to many undoubted cases of kidnapping, 
caused wide-spread irritation and suspicion amoug the people, which 
uuder the weak and vacillating management of the Taotai, Chung 
Hou, and the rash and overbearing manner of the French Consul, 
culminated in the most furious and destructive riot that has ever 
occurred in China. Of course the Chinese government had to pay 
a heavy bill of damages and make ample apology to the French 
government for such a wanton attack on its people. War would 
almost certainly have followed the outbreak had it not been that 
France was just at that time engaged in a life and death struggle 
with Germany. 

One of the most important lessons taught by this event is that 
some of the methods of work peculiar to the Roman Catholics are 
ill-advised, and should not be copied by Protestant missionaries. 
The opening of foundling asylums and the payment of money for 
cast-away children, and the secrecy with which everything is done iu 
Roman Catholic establishments, all tend to unnecessarily excite the 
suspicion and hatred of the people, and are a constant source of 
danger to all concerned. 

The treacherous murder of Augustus Raymond Margary in 
February, 1875, near the south-western boundary of the province of 
YunnaD, caused a serious rupture in the relations between England and 
China, and would no doubt have led to war but for the moderation and 
good sense of Sir Thomas Wade. He did, indeed, haul down his flag 
at the British Legation and leave Peking. Btlt the Chinese govern¬ 
ment fearing the consequences of a break with England, hastened to 
offer terms of settlement, and a final agreement was reached at 
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Chefoo, after prolonged negotiations, by which ample apology was 
made, an indemnity was paid and the persons immediately con¬ 
cerned in the murder were punished. 

It would probably have been a fine stroke of policy, as 
Dr. Martin suggests in “A Cycle of Cathay,” for English to have 
seized Chefoo and established a colony there, as had been done at 
Hongkong. This would have prevented the Japanese war and the 
predominant influence of Russia in Chinese affairs that we now see. 

The first General Missionary Conference, held in May, 1877, 
was an occasion long to be remembered. One hundred and twenty- 
six missionaries of every denomination and nationality working in 
China, met together for four days to discuss the various phases of 
missionary work and the problems growing out of them. It was a 
time of spiritual refreshing and uplift. I had been in China only 
two years, and, like many others similarly situated, I was in a 
position to be greatly helped by such a meeting. The papers and 
speeches of such men as Drs. Nelson, Tahnage, Williamson and 
Carstairs Douglas, were an inspiration. These uoble men have all 
passed to their reward, and their works do follow them. The words 
of many others who still work “in the living present” were a 
stimulus to many that will last for a life time. 

At that time there were about fourteen thousand Protestant 
Christians in China and a baud of missionary workers—men and 
women—about 400 strong. The last echoes of the “ Term Question ’ 
were just dying away ; only one slight jar in the proceedings of the 
conference being caused by Dr. Legge’s reference to it in his paper 
oil “ Confucianism in its Relation to Christianity.” Christian unity 
of the most real kind was the ruling spirit of the occasion, and the 
missionaries left the meeting with a stronger feeling of oneness of aim 
aud work than they had ever felt before. 

In the great famine that ravaged the province of Shansi in 
1877-78 tho number of people that perished from starvation, has 
been variously estimated at from nine and one-half to thirteen 
millions. There was plenty of grain in other parts of the country, 
but it could not be got to the starving people for lack of transporta¬ 
tion facilities. The donkeys that were used to carry the grain over the 
mountains for a distance of three huudred miles, could scarcely carry 
more than enough for their own food on the way. Great piles of 
rice, taken up from the south, lay rotting on the wharf at Tientsin, 
while over the mountains, three or four hundred miles away, the 
people were starving to death for want of it. 

Four huudred thousand taels were contributed by foreigners in 
China and in Europe and America for the relief of the famine, and 
sixty-nine foreigners were engaged in distributing it. Tho Chinese 
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government distributed some two million taels at the same time. 
Four foreigners—Messrs. Hall, Hodges, Broomdaleaud Whiting—lost 
their lives from famine fever while carrying on the work of relief. 
Bat although their loss was deeply felt by the missionary community, 
yet they did not die in vain. The people who at first refused to 
receive the relief offered by the foreigners, soon came in flocks to 
get the dole of grain or money that would save them from death, 
and after the fruitful rains had come and the terrible famine was 
over, the hearts of the people were turned to the missionaries as 
never before. The great success of the Gospel in those regions, since 
that time, is to be attributed largely, under God, to the work of 
famine relief as carried on by the missionaries during those terrible 
months. Although the people suffered, yet God in mercy brought 
great blessing out of the calamity. 

In 1887 the Emperor of China issued a decree admitting Western 
mathematics to the government examinations. The immediate effect 
of this was to send more boys and young men to our mission schools 
to learn mathematics. The results up to date, so far as the govern¬ 
ment is concerned are, it is true, not very large, nor very en¬ 
couraging. This is chiefly because there were no men qualified to 
examine the candidates that might present themselves, and also 
because mathematics alone, as a subject for study and examination* 
cannot be of much use to any oue. It is in fact only one part 
of a great educational system, embracing all kinds of science and 
general knowledge, and of course when taken out of its place in the 
system, its value is rendered almost nil. But it was one step in the 
path of progress that the Chinese were bound to take, and as was to 
be expected other steps have followed, and we may expect soon to 
see the whole system of education in China revolutionized, and 
missionary teachers and educators are going to do the most of the work 
of guiding that revolution when it comes. 

A number of riots have occurred during the last ten years which, 
while not equal to the Tientsin massacre in the number of foreign 
lives destroyed, yet have shown a most determined, nay, furious 
effort to drive the missionaries out of the country. Beginning with 
the Chungking riot in 1887, and culminating in the Kucheng 
massacre in 1895, these outbreaks have shown one or more character¬ 
istics that are common to them all. In the first place, in every 
case, without a single exception, the Chinese officials aided and 
abetted the.se lawless attacks on the lives and property of foreigners, 
and the Peking government, if not directly promoting the riots, at 
least knew of and connived at them. These outbreaks have also been 
characterized in common by the utter failure of their object iu 
every instance. Instead of the foreign missionaries being driven out 
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permanently from any given place, they have come back in greater 
numbers and have gained a stronger hold upon the country and 
upon the people than ever before. Truly the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church. This is shown most wonderfully in the 
case of the Kucheng massacre. For within less that two years after 
the horrible butchery had taken place more than twenty thousand 
persons had applied for baptism from among the people of the 
province of Fuhkien, where Kucheng is situated. 

One of the most important lessons that the missionaries have 
learned from these riots is God’s wonderful providence over His 
people amid the storm and stress of howling mobs and burning 
houses and murderous swords. God takes care of His workers as 
well all of His work. 

The great Missionary Conference of 1890 was perhaps one of 
the most remarkable missionary gatherings of the century. Four 
hundred and forty-six of the thirteen hundred missionaries in China, 
of every denomination and nationality, and of every variety and 
shade of belief and opinion, met together in the utmost harmony and 
goodwill to talk over the great question of how best to bring the 
Gospel to this people. Many papers were, read, many speeches 
were made, and many and valiant views were expressed on the 
various phases of this great question, the general effect of which 
was a stronger kuitting of the bonds of union among the workers, 
a clearer view of the work to be done, a great stimulus to con¬ 
secration and zeal and a mighty impetus given to the work in all its 
branches. 

The statistics gathered for the Conference showed, among many 
other encouraging facts, that there were about thirty-eight thousand 
Protestant Christians in China at that time, some 17,000 pupils in our 
schools; and that 368,000 patients had been treated in the various 
mission hospitals and dispensaries during the previous year. 

The war with Japan in 1894-95 has perhaps had a more profound 
influence on the Chinese government and people than almost any 
other event that has happened in these forty years. But as Dr. 
Allen has already referred to it in a paper read at a previous meet¬ 
ing I need not enlarge upon it here. 

In conclusion, let us sum up the results of the forty years— 
take stock of the progress we have made in this memorable period. 

1. The country has been opened to missionary work as never 
before. At the beginning of these forty years less than one hundred 
missionaries occnpied the five treaty ports that had been opened to 
foreign residence at the conclusion of the Opium War in 1843. Now 
nearly three thousand foreign missionaries, assisted by a strong 
corps of native helpers, are scattered all over the eighteen provinces 
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aud Manchuria and Mongolia, and they go everywhere preaching 

the Word. The battle for the right to reside in the interior and to 

buy land aud own property everywhere, has been fought aud gained, 

and foreign missionaries uiay now live wherever they please in tho 

country. 

* 

2. Twenty-four ports along the coast and up the Yang-tse River 
have been opened to foreign*commerce, and the foreign import and 
export trade with China has grown to more than Tls. 500,000,000 
per annum. 

3. Railways are being built, mines are being opened and 
factories pat into operation, so that the resources of the country 
may be developed ami the condition of the people improved, 
thus bringing iu the material as well as the spiritual benefits of 
Christianity. 

4. Great progress has been made in education and the dissemi¬ 
nation of Western scientific literature and general knowledge. This 
is shown (1) [n the establishment of large and flourishing schools and 
colleges for teaching the English language, mathematics, science 
and ail branches of Western learning in many of the great centres 
of trade and population, as Peking, Tientsin, T^ngchow, Tungcho, 
Shanghai, Soochow, Hangchow, Hankow, Foochow, Nanking, Oauton > 
etc. (2) In the increased use of mathematical and scientific subjects in 
the government examinations. (3) In the large and increasing sales 
of educational and scientific books, as also in the rapid, increase of 
the pirated editions of these books. (4) Iu the multiplication of news¬ 
papers and periodicals of various kinds. 

5. Embassies have been sent to all the principal governments of 
the West, beginning with Kwoh Sung-tao in 1875, and ministers 
and consuls and other foreign officials are received on terms of 
equality by the Chinese. 

6. The wonderful ingathering of converts in Manchuria, Shan¬ 
tung, Hankow and Fuhkien, has all been accomplished within these 
forty years. Surely the Gospel is the power of Gud unto salvation, 
even in China. 

7. The number of converts to Christianity in China, has grown 
apace in these forty years. In 1842 there were six Christians in 
China; in 1853 there were 350 Christians; iu 1857 about 1000; 
2000 in 1865; 13,035 in 1876; 28,000 in 1886, according to statistics 
gathered by Dr. Guhek, then editor of the Recorder ; 37,287 iu 
1889, which was the number reported at the Missionary Conference 
of 1890; and the statistics gathered for the Mission Hand-book 
in 1893 showed 55,093 communicants at that date. At the same 
rate of increase the estimate of 80,000, as the present number of 
Christians in China, made in a recent issue of the Recorder, is 
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probably correct. The educational, medical and publishing work 
have all prospered in like ratio during this time. 

We are now nearing the top of the first hundred years of mis¬ 
sionary work in China, and as we stop for a while upon the mountain 
side and take a survey of the ascent already made, we may well 
thank God and take courage in the hope that the last ten years of 
our first ceutury may be the most gloribus of all. 




(Ifrircalicnml gtprinmil 

Rev. John C. Ferguson, Editor . 

Published in the interests of the “ Educational Association of China.” 

The World’s Student Christian Federation . 

BY REV. D. WILLARD LYON. 

f HE General Committee of the World’s Student Christian Federa¬ 
tion, composed of two representatives from each of the ten 
national student organizations comprising it, met at Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, July 7-9, 1897, for their first conference since 
the organization of the Federation at Wadstena, Sweden, in August, 
1895. Official representatives were present from all of the student 
movements of the Federation, viz., the American, British, German, 
Scandinavian, ludiau, Australasian, South African, Ohiuese and 
Japanese movements, and from the movement embracing several 
other mission lands. Official visiting delegates were sent by Holland, 
France and Switzerland. The chairman of the conference was a 
Japanese, President Ibuka, of Union College, Tokyo. Seldom, if 
ever, has an Oriental Christian presided over a world’s conference of 
any kind. President Ibuka proved to be not only a most efficient 
presiding officer, but a most valuable aid in the discussion of certain 
delicate questions which came up before the conference. 

The purpose of the conference was three-fold: (1) To obtain a 
survey of the entire student field of the world. In this connection 
very comprehensive and satisfactory reports were given from all the 
nations represented. (2) To have a thorough discussion of methods 
adapted to the development of the student movement. In the 
discussions most practical suggestions were made. (3) To outline a 
plan of aggressive work for the future. The plan contemplates the 
regular and thorough visitation by the Federation Committee of all 
the nations affiliated. 
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No better spot in America con Id have been chosen for this 
gathering than Wiliiatnstowu, the scene of the famous “haystack 
meeting,” where American foreign missions had its birth. One of 
the most impressive parts of the programme was a meetiug held in 
the twilight on Thursday evening, July 8th, by the side of the 
“Haystack Monument.” Short, addresses were made by the 
Rev. Robert J. Wilder, of India, and by Mr. Luther D. Wisbard, 
of the Foreign Department of the International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, recalling the historic steps 
between the formation of the Andover Society, of which Samuel 
J. Mills was the founder, and the organization of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, whose General Committee was then 
in conference assembled. As this representative group of college 
men looked out from that hallowed spot upon a world yet to be 
evangelized they repeated one after the other, solemuly each in his 
own tongue, the memorable words of Mills, “ We can do it if 
we will.” Then with one heart and voice they all sang, “All hail 
the power of Jesus’ Name,” “Eiu feste burg ist unser Gotfc,” 
“Onward Christian Soldiers,” and “ Blest be the Tie that binds.” 
Then in a few moments of living prayer the Lord of the harvest 
was implored to send forth His labourers into His harvest, and one 
of the grandest and most inspiring missionary meetings ever held 
came to a close. 

While the formal sessions of this conference were held in 
Williamstown, in reality the meeting began at Northfield in the 
days just precediug. All the delegates to the Federation gathering 
were present at the earlier and larger meeting where over 600 
students were assembled, chiefly from the different parts of America, 
but representing in all 27 different races and nations. In 
impressiveness and in far reaching effects this^ year’s gathering 
was second to none that have been held in that beautiful valley, 
unless it be the memorable one on the other side of the river at 
Mt. Hermou in 1886, when the Student Volunteer Movement came 
into existence. A more vivid and doubtless a truer missionary 
impression was made upon the students as a whole than at any 
previous Northfield meetiug. Not the least of all the impressions 
was that made in behalf of China by our own delegate, Mr. Ding. 

A few extracts from the report of Mr. Mott, as General 
Secretary of the Federation, which he presented at the Williamstown 
meeting, will be of interest to the readers of the Recorder. 
He says:— 

“We have been occupied during the larger part of the two 
years which have elapsed since the formation of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation in making a tour of the world under 
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its auspices. Over 60,000 miles were traversed, or considerably 
more than twice the distance around the world. Work lias been 
carried on in twenty-four different countries and in one hundred 
and forty-four universities aud colleges. My work as General Secre¬ 
tary of the Federation may be outlined as follows :— 

1. “ Seveuty Student Christian Associations or Unions have been 
organized, not counting the reorganizing of a number of other socie¬ 
ties. In organizing these societies we have sought in each case to 
adapt their strpctures and methods to the conditions of the country 
in which we were working at the time. Encouraging reports have 
been received with reference to the work of nearly all these new 
organizations. 

2. “Wo have helped to organize five national student Christian 
movements, namely : The Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian 
Association of India and Ceylon, the Student Volunteer Movement 
of India and Ceylon, the Australasian Student Christian Union, the 
College Young Men’s Christian Association of China, and the 
Student Young Men’s Christian Association of Japan. In these 
movements are to be found practically all of the seventy associations 
which were established. Our work of organization, therefore, has 
been not so much that of enlarging existing movements as that of 
forming new movements. 

3. “We have appointed corresponding members of the General 
Committee for France, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Bul¬ 
garia, Turkey iu Europe, Greece, Syria, Egypt and the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

4. “We have devoted considerable time to gathering information 
concerning the moral and religious life of studeuts in different 
countries and also concerning organized Christian work among them. 

5. “Large portions of our time have been devoted to confer¬ 
ences and conventions. Along the pathway of the tour we rendered 
service at tweuty-oue student gatherings. These were attended by 
over 5500 delegates, of whom fully 3300 were students and teachers 
representing 308 institutions of higher learning. The rest of the 
delegates were missionaries and other Christian workers. These 
gatherings enabled us to touch the very springs of student life of 
many countries and races. They furnished favorable conditions for 
the inauguration of movements of a far reachmg spiritual character. 
They were occasions of marked displays of the power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

“ The developments in recent years iu connection with the 
Christian student movements throughout the world have been simply 
marvelous. To lend wings to our faith as to what we may expect in 
the future let us recall a few facts showing the progress achieved in 
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the last ten years under the leadership of God’s Spirit. Ten years 
ago there were ouly three intercollegiate Christian movements; 
now there are no less than nineteen. Then there were three 
national secretaries devoting their time to developing student 
movements ; now there are twenty-seven, not counting some who 
are under appointment. Then there were only three pamphlets aud 
one periodical bearing on Christian work among students ; now there 
are seventy-five pamphlets and eight periodicals. Then there had 
been held but oue student summer school attended by 250 delegates ; 
within the past there have been twenty-seven student conventions 
with over 4000 delegates. Then the students of each country were 
absolutely ignorant concerning the religious life of the students of 
other lands ; now the members of Christian associations in the 
most isolated colleges of China know more about organized 
Christian work among the studeurs of Europe than the students 
of England knew about the Christian life in the Universities of 
Ireland ten years ago. Then Christian societies of students were 
entirely isolated from similar societies in all other lands; now we 
have the World’s Student Christian Federation which unites Christian 
societies of over eight hundred universities and colleges scattered 
throughout all continents of the world, and which has brought 
together in convention From the ends of the earth representatives 
of twenty-seven nations and races. Then there were missionary fires 
burning in a very few colleges ; we now witness the inspiring and 
unprecedented spectacle of a world-wide student missionary uprising 
to evangelize the whole world in this generation. Then there were 
but a few scattered Bible classes and comparatively little private 
Bible study among students ; n<>w there are Bible classes or circles 
in nearly every one of the eight hundred institutions in the Federa¬ 
tion having in them over 15,01)0 members, of whom probably 3000 
keep the morning watch. Permanent and progressive courses of 
study being elaborated and hundreds of student teachers are being 
trained from year to year. Then there were comparatively few 
college revivals; now we hear of spiritual awakenings in scores of 
student centres in all parts of the world, and the Christward move¬ 
ment among educated men is increasing in volume every year*. 
There never has been a time in the history of the world when such 
large numbers of students were acknowledging their allegiance to 
Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. If so much has been done 
before the Federation has fairly begun its work what may we 
not expect in the next ten years if we are true to our opportunity, 
and preserve the unity of the Spirit, and. walk humbly with our 
God ? ” 
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Notes and Items. 

National Oommittee of the. College Young Men’s Christian 
Association of China. 

f HIS Committee met at the residence of Rev. A.. P. Parker, D.D., 
Sept. 30th, at 3.30 p.m., and continued in session, for two 
days. The following members were present: A. P. Parker, 
W. Banister, F. L. H. Pott., J. C. Ferguson, Chen Wei-ch§ng, 
J. A. Stooke acting as proxy for Yu Tsz-sheng, Hsieh Tsz-hsi, 
Sheu Tsai-sheng and D. Willard Lyon. The Report of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the work that had been done during the year 
was read and approved. The Report of the Treasurer showed that 
the finances of the Association were in a satisfactory condition. 
The receipts included $834 collected for a Press, $270 from 
the sale of the Intercollegian and other publications, several 
donations amounting to $320,- the sum of $300 subscribed at 
Foochow toward defraying the .expenses of Mr. Ding Miug-wong, 
a gift from Mrs. J. L. Taylor of $360 and $188 from the sale of 
the Press. The total receipts were $2,342.23. The chief items 
of expenditure were $970 for the travelling expenses of Mr. Ding 
Miug-woug as delegate to the World’s Student Christian Federa¬ 
tion, $275 for publications, $300 for the printing of “The Evangeli¬ 
zation of China,” $190 for a Press, leaving a balance on hand, at 
the time of meeting, $366.05. 

The Chairman of the Publication Committee, D. Z. Sheffield, 
submitted his Report concerning the translation of a model con¬ 
stitution for local associations and of the National Constitution. 
The Committee had also examined and passed upon the “Cycle of 
Prayer,” the Volunteer Declaration of Purpose and Mr. Lvou’s 
pamphlet on “ The Method of Bible Study.” The Report of the 
Committee on Volunteer Movement recommended aggressive work 
among the students of our colleges, urging young men to devote 
themselves to direct Christiau work. A form of Volunteer pledge 
was presented, bnt was recommitted to the Committee for further 
consideration. It was recommended that a special delegate be 
appointed to visit all the schools in which associations have been 
formed in the interests of the Volunteer movement. Mr. Din®- 
Ming-wong was elected to serve as delegate. Letters were read 
from Mr. John R. Mott concerning the meeting of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and from Mr. Ding Ming-woug 
concerning his trip to America. A letter was read from the 
International Committee which is sending out and supporting 
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representatives of the Young Men’s Christian Association in China, 
defining their relation to the National Committee. In this letter 
the management of the work of the Secretaries sent from America, 
is placed entirely nnder the control of the National Committee, with 
the exception of financial transactions involving the use of money 
received from America, which must be referred to the International 
Committee for approval. This plan of management was heartily 
approved, and a resolution of thanks ordered to be sent to the 
International Committee for conceding so much authority to the 
National Committee. 

The resignation of Wang Shen, formerly the Chinese Secretary 
of Mr. Lyon, as a member of the Committee, was received and 
accepted. Mr. Theodore Wong, Instructor in St. John’s College, 
was elected to fill the vacancy. The resignation of Rev. C. W. 
Mateer, D.D., as a member of the Translation Committee, was 
received and approved, and Rev, James Jackson, of Kiukiaug, was 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

The General Secretary was instructed to communicate with 
the American Board at Foochow that it is the opinion of the 
Committee that it would be very desirable for Mr. Ding Ming-woug 
to make a trip to all the schools in which associations have been 
formed during the spring of 1898 in company with Mr. Lyon. 
The’arrangements for the trip were left with Mr. Lvou in consulta¬ 
tion with local associations. 

It was unanimously adopted as the judgmeut of the Committee 
that it is desirable that Mr. Lyon should move to Shanghai as 
soon as possible. It was also ordered that the International 
Committee be recommended to station the new Secretary, Mr. Lewis, 
whom they propose to send out, at Shanghai for local work, aod 
that another Secretary be sent to Tientsin to take over the local 
work from Mr. Lyon. A Committee consisting of J. A. Stooke, 
D. W. Lyon and J. C. Ferguson was authorized to communicate 
with the British Association with the purpose of securing a 
Secretary to reside at Hongkong. Rev. W. Banister, who expects 
soon to return to England, was requested to present this subject 
personally to the British Association. 

The contents, style and methods of publication of the Inter¬ 
collegian were thoroughly discussed. Dr. W. A. P. Martin was 
elected Advisory Editor of the Intercollegian during Mr. Lyon’s 
residence in the north. It was decided to publish an edition of 
1000 copies of “The Methods of Bible Study” after it had beeu 
approved by the Translation Committee. The Translation Com¬ 
mittee was appointed a Standing Committee on Literature, but the 
publication of all such literature was left in the hands of the 
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Executive Committee. The pamphlet of Rev. T. W. Houston 
concerning the Volunteer Movement, was ordered to be printed in 
the Intercollegian. 

A budget of $750 for the ensuing year, was submitted in detail, 
and was approved. The President, A. P. Parker, was requested to 
prepare a paper for the Intercollegian , stating the vital relation 
between our organization and the regular Church work; and calling 
attention to the danger arising from any movement among ns which 
tends to disunion and disintegration instead of intercommunion 
and fellowship. 

Mr. Lyon announced as the policy of the National Committee 
for 1897-98 the following points, which were approved by the 
Committee: 1. To strengthen among active members the habit of 
daily, personal, devotional Bible study as the secret of spiritual 
growth and efficiency, 2. To awaken among active members a 
more earnest spirit of voluntary Christian service. 3. To enlist the 
deeper interest of associate members in spiritual things with a view 
to securing more conversions among them. 4. To strengthen the 
intercollegiate bond. 5. To strive to establish the Association in a 
larger number of schools and colleges. 6. To unite in special prayer 
for Mr. Lyon and Mr. Ding daring their trip to the various schools. 

John C. Ferguson, 

Recording Secretary. 


Comsponiitwe. 


CONSULAR MARRIAGES. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Tai an Fu, China, Aug. 13, 1897. 

Dear Sir :—I have recently felt it 
needful to investigate the laws re¬ 
garding marriages of citizens of 
the United States residing in the 
interior of China, and if necessary 
to appeal for a revision in the laws 
so as to obviate the necessity of 
engaged parties taking a long and 
dangerous journey to a U. S Con¬ 
sulate in order that the Consul 
could witness the marriage, but upon 
investigation I find that our laws 
have been misinterpreted, and that 
there is no law requiring a marriage 


between citizens of the United 
States to be performed in the pre¬ 
sence of the Consul, and that 
marriages in China are governed by 
the States of which the engaged 
parties are citizens. 

I have spent some little time in 
this matter, having written quite a 
number of letters to those who 
execute our laws. For the informa¬ 
tion of the public I wish you 
would kindly publish the following 
two letters. In the future I will 
send for publication letters from 
State Attorneys of certain States 
of the Union. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Earle D. Sims. 
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Copy of letter written to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Department of State , 

Washington, D. G., U. S. A. 

*■ * 

“Tai-an-Fu, China, Feb. 14th, 1897. 

4 

1. Sir : In the interests of citi¬ 
zens of the United States residing 
in the interior of China I have the 
honor to present to the Department 
a few facts regarding the difficulties 
attending the marriage of American 
citizens living in the interior of 
China and to beg of the Depart¬ 
ment to make such modifications in 
the Consular Regulations, or in 
their interpretation as will remedy 
those difficulties. 

2. Under existing Regulations 
every United States Consul re¬ 
quires all American citizens living 
in the ports or in the interior of 
China, who wish to unite in mar¬ 
riage—no matter how distant, in¬ 
convenient, expensive and danger¬ 
ous the journey—bo come to the port 
in which the Consul resides and 
have the ceremony performed in 
his presence in order to secure his 
certificate and a record in his books. 

3. These particular Consul Re¬ 
gulations were issued many years 
ago at the time when the few 
Americans in China resided in the 
treaty ports, but now the whole 
empire is opened and more of them 
are residing in the interior than at 
the treaty ports. Marriage engage¬ 
ments are of frequent occurrence 
among them, and to such, a journey 
to a Consulate is a serious under¬ 
taking—sometimes even an impossi¬ 
bility. Many of them live at a 
great distance in the interior, and 
according to Chinese modes of 
travel, may take from one to four 
months, while the expense may be 
several hundred dollars. Then take 
into consideration the filthiness and 
inho3pitality of the people in the 
regions through which they must 
pass, how at any moment they may 
be met by mobs or a band of 
robbers and thus involve themselves, 
and perhaps our government, in 


serious trouble. Or perhaps by 
contagion may take some loathsome 
disease, causing death, besides 
other things too tedious to mention, 
and last but not least the embar¬ 
rassment to the betrothed parties 
in having to leave their homes and 
take such a journey together before 
their marriage contrary to all our 
American customs and ideas on the 
subject. 

4. As these Consular require¬ 
ments have heretofore been carried 
out it has been a great loss of time, 
money, strength and even life of 
American citizens. 

5. Marriage ceremonies in the 
several States of the Union are not 
required to be performed in the 
presence of an official, and why 
should such a requirement be en¬ 
forced in China? When it is con¬ 
sidered that nearly all residents in 
the interior of China are mission¬ 
aries, and that all hold passports 
and are registered in the Consulate 
to which each is subject, it will be 
seen that such evidence concerning 
the legality of the marriage as is 
necessary is equally ascertainable 
at a distance as though the cere¬ 
mony were actually performed in 
the Consul’s presence. The certi¬ 
ficate of an ordained minister of the 
Gospel, known to the Consul per¬ 
sonally or otherwise and attested 
by two or more witnesses, would 
seem to be an ample safeguard 
against error or fraud. Many 
persons would prefer such a certi¬ 
ficate to one given by a Consul. 

6. Would not a marriage be¬ 
tween citizens of the States, where 
no legal impediment exists, when 
performed in China by a duly 
qualified minister of a religious de¬ 
nomination, before a suitable num¬ 
ber of persons and certified to by 
him and by them as witnesses be 
held as valid in all the States of the 
Union? Could the Consul be in¬ 
structed upon receipt of such certi¬ 
ficate, together with the proper 
fixed fee, to make a registration of 
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same and return said certificate to 
the parties with the Consular state¬ 
ment that such record had been 
made, under his signature and seal, 
or if the Consul, after satisfying 
his mind that the parties were en¬ 
titled to marry according to the 
laws of their respective States, 
would issue a license and make the 
necessary record, alf the difficulties 
above alluded to would be obviated. 

7. The Consular Regulations do 
not seem to be easily capable of 
a definite interpretation Article 
XXIII, par. 383, distinctly states, 
* This statute only covers marri¬ 
ages by persons domiciled in the 
District of Columbia, or in the 
Territories.’ Par. 385 of same arti¬ 
cle gives statutes concerning citi¬ 
zens of the State of Massachusetts. 
But there appears no provision for 
the regulation of the marriage of 
citizens of any other State whatever. 
Are such regarded by the Federal 
Government as still subject to the 
laws of their respective States in 
tiiis matter ? Article XXIII, par. 
286, further states that when parties 
come to him to be married the 
Consul’s duty, “so far as concerns 
persons’ domiciles in a State, is to 
inquire whether they are authorized 
to marry in such a State.” This 
duty it would appear that the Con¬ 
sul could fully comply with accord¬ 
ing to suggestion (6) above. 

8. A copy of this letter has been 
forwarded to the Consul-General at 
Shanghai. 

9. Hoping this matter may re¬ 
ceive the early attention of the 
Department and that some pro¬ 
vision may be made for the mar¬ 
riage of American citizens residing 
in China which will obviate the ne¬ 
cessity of a journey to a Consulate, 

I have the honor to be, Sir, very 
respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Earle D. Sims. 

To the Honorable 

The Secretary of State, 

State Department , 

Washington! D.C., U.S.A. 
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Copy of Reply. 

Department of State, 
Washington, May 29, 1897. 
Earle D. Sims, Esq., 

Gospel Mission Box, 

Chinkiang, China. 

Sir: Referring to your letter of 
February 14th last I quote for your 
information paragraph 420 of the 
Consular Regulations of 1896 :— 
“It is provided by statute that 
“ Marriages in presence of any con¬ 
sular officer of the United States in 
a foreign country between persons 
who would be authorized to marry 
if residing in the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes, and shall have the 
same effect as if solemnized within 
the United States.” R. S. Sec. 4082. 

The statute does not exclude 
modes of solemnization other than 
that in the presence of a consular 
officer. Marriages abroad, when not 
in the presence of a consular officer, 
if otherwise valid, are not invali¬ 
dated by the above statute. The 
statute does not authorise the con¬ 
sular officer to perform the cere- 
mouy, but simply prescribes the 
legal effect which will be given to a 
marriage in his presence. In view 
of the exclusive authority of the 
States in such matters, this statute 
would probably not be operative out¬ 
side of the District of Columbia 
and the Territories .” 

The provisions of this paragraph 
are based on law and cannot be 
modified by the Department. 

Respectfully yours, 

(Signed) Tho. W. Cridler, 
Third Assistant Secretary. 

DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE IN 
NANKING. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 
Dear Sir: I have been asked to 
supply your readers with a report 
of the distribution of Christian 
literature to the students at the 
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recent Triennial Examination held 
in Nanking. For several years the 
missionaries working in Nanking 
have attempted to distribute more 
or less literature to the students as 
they met for their examinations in 
that city, but their efforts have 
heretofore been attended with many 
difficulties which were hard to over¬ 
come,but each attempt proving more 
successful than the previous one 
gave fresh courage for the next one. 

This year plans were perfected 
for an enlarged effort, and a Com¬ 
mittee was appointed, representing 
the various Protestant missions of 
the city, and under their direction 
the work was carried on. 

The three Bible Societies work¬ 
ing in China each very kindly 
granted 15,000 portions of the New 
Testament, while “ The Society for 
the Diffusion of Christian and 
General Knowledge among the 
Chinese ” very generously placed 
25,000^ copies of their tracts at 
our disposal. “The Central China 
Tract Society” of Hankow giving 
10,000 more, making a total of 
45,000 portions of the New Testa¬ 
ment and 35,000 Tracts, a grand 
total of 80,000 copies. 

These were carefully made up in 
neat packages ready to be presented 
to the students as they left the 
Examination Halls for the third or 
last time. 


As the day for the examination 
to begin drew near, and the 25,000 
students from the two provinces 
of Kiang-su and An-huei assembled, 
it was very gratifying to note that 
the anti-foreign spirit usually so 
prominent on such occasions, was 
scarcely noticeable. 

The officials having the matter 
in charge showed us every kind¬ 
ness, even permitting us to pass 
within the outer doors, where we 
could work quietly, unannoyed by 
the rabble of coolies without. 

The students, with a very few 
exceptions, treated us courteously, 
seeming quite glad to get the books, 
and many were profuse in their 
thanks to us for them. In this 
way 19,000 students were reached 
by means of our literature, and we 
believe that this quiet leavening is 
an important factor in the spread¬ 
ing of the truth through this great 
empire, and reaching, as we thus do, 
the future leaders of China, the 
men who are so largely to mould the 
sentiment and direct the thought 
of the people, we feel that the im¬ 
portance of this work cannot well 
be overestimated, and it is with 
thanks to God not alone that our 
task has been successfully complet¬ 
ed, but that we were permitted to 
share in it. 

One of the Committee. 


Cur luck Sable. 


From our advertisement pages 
our readers will be glad to see that 
a new edition of Dr. Porter’s 
“ Elementary Physiology ” will be 
ready in November. It is being 
printed in Peking; but copies will 
be sent to Shanghai to be put on 
sale at the Presbyterian Mission 
Press. 


The second edition of ‘ Demon 
Possession of To-day,’ by the late 
Dr. Nevius, contains a supplement 


of nearly forty pages. The pains¬ 
taking editor, Mr. Heury W. Han- 
kin, devotes ten pages to a sum¬ 
mary of the present state of the 
question discussed. This is follow¬ 
ed by extracts from letters to the 
editor, relating to the book, and by 
the substance of thirty-five reviews 
of the same, some of them from 
leading periodicals like the Na¬ 
tion , the London Illustrated News, 
the New York Tribune , the Biblio- 
theac Sacra, the Outlook, the Con-. 
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gregationalist, etc. One of the 
longest is from Joseph Cook, and 
this is highly favorable. Three 
from Medical Journals are hostile. 

This work has already been 
the means of attracting attention 
to its theme from new and cosmical 
points of view. Some explanation 
of these phenomena we must have 
for our own relief, and there are 
many to whom Dr. Nevius’ views 
commend themselves as scriptural 
and in the highest sense rational. 
Whatever opinion the reader may 
form upon the theme treated by 
the late lamented author in its 
many complicated relations, he will 
not fail to appreciate the spirit 
in which it was undertaken and 
completed. 


A Lift for a Lift and other Addresses, 
by Prof. Henry Drummond, with a 
tribute by D. L. Moody. Fleming H. 
Revel Co., 1897. Pp. 75. 

The three addresses of which this 
little volume is composed were 
delivered atNorthfield in 1893, and 
are now for the first time issued in 
permanent form. The first gives 
its name to the book, which is an 
unfortunate duplication of a popular 
novel. The second is ‘ Lessons from 
the Angelus,’ and the third ‘The 
Ideal Man. 5 Each one of them has 
the peculiar characteristics of Prof. 
Drummond’s elaborations of spirit¬ 
ual truth, in which he was such a 
master, and by means of which he 
exerted an influence which the 
world will not willingly let die. 

A. H. S. 


Strategic Points in the World’s Conquests 
by John R. Mott, with map of his 
journey. Fleming H. Revell Company. 

This is a small book, but worthy 
of a lengthy notice. On perusing 
it we are conscious of a revival 
of the impressions left on us by 
the author’s strong personality; it 
is indicative of great reserve power ; 
it is strenuous, succinct, straight¬ 
forward, suggestive, with a touch 
of austerity in its style. 
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The book is the outcome and 
record of a lengthy tour for the 
promotion of Christian life and 
organised Christian work amongst 
students, and is true to its title 
and sub-title in emphasizing and 
explaining how the World’s Stu¬ 
dent Christian Federation takes the 
whole world into its vision and 
plan, and, recognising the strategic 
importance of the colleges and 
universities, “ seeks in all of them 
to make Christ King, in order that 
there may go forth from them 
hosts of young men for the spirit¬ 
ual conquest of the world.” 

Chapter I shows that if it be 
profitable for the Christian students 
of any one university or college to 
associate for the sake of influenc¬ 
ing other students for Christ and 
sending them into the world to 
extend His kingdom; and if the 
banding together of the various 
Christian organizations of any one 
country be advisable to promote 
mutual helpfulness in all activities 
and make a deeper impression on 
national life, therefore it is “ most 
advantageous to unite in a great 
federation the national intercol¬ 
legiate movements of the whole 
world.” 

In chapter II we learn the many 
lines in which the spiritual force 
of these student movements of 
various lands are making them¬ 
selves felt. Chapter III shows the 
double darkness of superstition and 
scepticism ; but tells of the kindling 
of spiritual fires, Whilst in chapters 
IV to VII the author confines him¬ 
self to his special line we would not 
have objected had he, with his 
noted powers of observation, been 
somewhat discursive. To Recorder 
readers who coniine themselves too 
closely, we fear (judging from our 
own propensities), to China and 
things Chinese, with only occa¬ 
sional enquiries into missionary me¬ 
thods in Japan and India, it is 
good to have this peep, through 
Mr. Mott’s eyes, into the work 
carried on in Constantinople, al- 
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though the glimpse is taken in the 
time of terror to Armenians, and 
apprehension and humiliation to 
all lovers of liberty. It is good to 
learn of the student problems of 
the Balkan States and to hear of 
the noble work done in the mission 
schools of the Levant, leading us to 
hope that the Syrians will yet 
become most effective ambassadors 
for Christ to the tens of millions 
of Arabic-speaking peoples who 
throng the lands from China to 
Central Africa. It is a prayer 
incentive to realize the work ahead 
of the schools and colleges of 
Egypt, and a call for thankful¬ 
ness as we learn what is being 
done in such an important key 
position as Ceylon. 

In chaptersYIII and XIII we are 
struck with this characteristic fea¬ 
ture of Mr. Mott’s conferences that 
at each place the spiritual tide rose 
perceptibly and steadily to the end. 
The increasing momentum involved 
in this going “from strength to 
strength ” is accounted for by the 
fact that “each gathering added 
greatly to the volume of prayer for 
those that were to follow.” 

Mr. Mott’s references in chapter 
X to the transcendent importance 
of the work of educational missions 
were noted in the educational notes 
and items of the February Record¬ 
er. Under the fifth point, “the 
most thorough preparation is essen¬ 
tial for a life-work in India,” there 
is much that might be applied to 
China, for “ the man who does not 


(^tutorial 

In the October Recorder, on page 
503, second column near the bottom, 
there occurs the following sentence : 
Second, a donation of the sum of 
$100.00 to the publishers of pirat¬ 
ed editions of one of the Society’s 
books. This should have read, a 
donation to the S. I). K. by the 
publishers etc. 


know from actual experience what 
it is to be filled—up to his present 
capacity—with the Holy Spirit, 
had far .better not go to work in 
India,” or China. 

Chapter XV, under the heading 
“Dominant Impressions on China,” 
was printed in the July Recorder, 
and in last issue, there was also re¬ 
printed the closing chapter giving 
the summary of the tour. Space 
forbids us noting Mr. Mott’s re¬ 
ception and work among the stu¬ 
dents of India, Australasia, or 
Japan; or dwelling on the charac¬ 
teristic, intellectual and spiritual 
difficulties of young men of various 
lands, or such significant remarks 
as how “ when traditional beliefs are 
shattered the tendency of the hu¬ 
man mind is toward skepticism.” 

We trust the work will have a 
wide and careful perusal. It is an 
essentially hopeful book, alike in 
the significant amplitude and sta¬ 
bility of the plans, and in what it 
has to tell of the nunffier of young 
men of superior ability and character 
who, in the universities of various 
lands, are accepting Christ with in¬ 
telligence, purpose of heart, and de¬ 
spite many difficulties. What we 
read of in the work before us is, how¬ 
ever, but the beginning of greater 
things. It is impossible to compute 
the results of the tour narrated, or 
of what will be the ultimate out¬ 
come of Christ’s truth, beauty and 
power working through the educa¬ 
tional institutions of the world. 

G. M. 


Comment 

It is not to be expected that all 
missionaries will agree with Mr. 
James’ views on the Theism of the 
Chinese ; and no doubt the manner 
in which his article will be read 
and received by the readers of the 
Recorder will depend largely upon 
their own opinions on the subject. 
It is to be regretted that in the 
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study of this important question 
too many men have allowed their 
prejudices to influence their re¬ 
searches and reasoning to such an’ 
extent as to make their conclu¬ 
sions of no authoritative value. 

* * * 

The question is so much mixed 
up, unavoidably so, with the “terra 
question” that it is probably the 
case that many of our readers will 
look upon the article as merely 
Mr. James’ views on that question. 
We have not interrogated him on 
the subject; while it may be so 
it is a contribution towards the 
solution of a serious problem, and 
there is this much to be said 
that he has stated his position 
fairly, clearly and considerately. 
Some may gay that he presents 
only his side of the case. Even so, 
but there was a time when very 
few writers on the subject were 
content with this; they not only 
presented their own views but 
attacked the views of those opposed 
to them. 

# # # 

The terra question has been such 
an obstacle to the work of missions 
in China that most missionaries 
would rather let it alone, and 
would look upon any agitation of 
the question as little less than a 
disaster. Though Dr. Parker says 
the last echoes of the term question 
were dying away in 1877, yet the 
question is not settled. When 
Joseph Cook was in Shanghai in 
1882, his inquiries as to all manner 
of missionary problems were readi¬ 
ly answered by members of the 
Shanghai Missionary Association, 
with which he was meeting, but 
when he asked whether or no the 
Chinese religion was originally mo¬ 
notheistic he was answered by the 
statement that no discussion on 
that question was allowed in the 
Association. The present use of dif¬ 
ferent terms is confusing, annoying 
and expensive. No man can use 
advantageously a book or tract 
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which uses terms different from 
those he uses in preaching, espe¬ 
cially when it uses terms lie does 
in a different sense; and the use 
of these different terms in union 
meetings must be confusing if not 
amusing to the uninitiated. It is 
a great annoyance to find that a 
tract we would like to use and 
which has been ordered with high 
hopes, is marred for use by us, 
because it does not use our terms. 
It is expensive because the issuing 
of tracts and Scriptures with the 
different terms takes time and 
money unnecessarily. 

* * * 

It would be a triumph to be 
thankful for, if the end of this 
century saw the missionaries of 
China thoroughly and harmoniously 
united on the term question. 
The thing is possible, because “ all 
things are possible to him that 
believeth; ” and if we begin by 
praying unitedly to the Holy Spirit 
that He may guide us into the 
truth, and submit ourselves to 
Him, it will not be long till we 
see the end. Let us admit that 
until we are one on this question, 
we are foolish to expect any great 
blessing from the hand of the One 
who prayed, “Neither for them 
alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their 
word, that they may be one; as 
thou, Father, in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us; 
that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me.” 

* * * 

The charge is not infrequently 
made that there is no place for the 
preaching of Christianity so dis¬ 
couraging as the immediate vicinity 
of a mission station, and that the 
difficulty increases in the ratio of 
the length of time since the station 
was opened. The temptations which 
surround the employes of foreigners 
in China, especially of those most 
trusted, are alleged to prove, for the 
most part, practically irresistible, 
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There are two sides to this matter, 
and neither is as much discussed as 
it deserves. We invite articles 
Upon this or kindred subjects from 
those who have had experience, but 
it is not necessary that names 
should be published. The incessant 
stream of fresh missionaries pouring 
into China, ought to be able to 
command tbe wisest advice of their 
seniors as to the best means of 
avoiding the evils of the past and 
the most fruitful suggestions how 
to secure better results in the 
future. 

* • * 

The readable little pamphlet 
containing the abstract of the 
proceedings at the last meeting of 
the International Missionary Union, 
brings freshly to mind the sessions 
of that almost ideal missionary 
organization. Every missionary on 
a furlough to the United States 
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ought to make it a point to attend 
one of the annual meetings* held 
every June at Clifton Springs, New 
York. More can be learned about 
practical missionary mission work 
all over the world by a week at 
these gatherings than in any other 
way known to us. The friendships 
formed, and the interchanges of 
prayers, are among the incidental 
blessings of these opportunities. 
No one has any axes to grind, and 
it is not often that hobby-horses 
are allowed the freedom of the 
rostrum, and then they are speedily 
turned out to graze. Only return¬ 
ed and retired missionaries hav& 
anything to do with the meetings,* 
unless by special invitation, a fact 
of great importance. The accom¬ 
plished and versatile President of 
the Union from the first is Rev. 
J. L. Gracey, D.D., of Rochester, 
N. Y. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

It is hoped that all those who 
have received Reports of the Fourth 
Convention, will make the best 
possible use of them. We would 
BUggest that their contents be 
made known without delay to the 
native Churches, especially the 
address of welcome of Dr. Stevens 
to the delegates and visiting friends. 

Mrs. Gammon (n^e Stanley), of 
Tientsin, finds it impossible to act 
as Corresponding Secretary for the 
north, owing to pressure of other 
duties. Rev. Geo. Cornwell has 
therefore consented to resume this 
office. 

Rev. T. W. Houston, of Nankin, 
has* kindly consented to fill the 
office of Corresponding Secretary 
for Central China in the absence of 
Miss White, of Chinkiang. 

A valued correspondent writes: 


“I should favour having yearly 
conventions in Peking, Nankin, 
Tientsin, Chefoo, Shanghai, Ningpo, 
Soochow, Canton, etc., simulta¬ 
neously, or when convenient through 
the year. The National Conven¬ 
tion could then wander around, 
making these district conventions 
the National one in turn. To this 
all the others would report, and 
only a few delegates from outside 
would attend each year. This is- 
what we must do to have a Na¬ 
tional Christian Endeavor in China,, 
where the languages,are so many.” 

We would earnestly commend 
tbe above to the officers and mem¬ 
bers of the Christian Endeavor. To> 
have a successful National Conven¬ 
tion we must first have successful 
provincial or district conventions. 

James Ware, 

Gen, Sec. 
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ANTI-OPIUM league. 

In accordance with the call 
issued by the Provisional Executive 
Committee of the Anti-opium League 
a meeting was held at Shang¬ 
hai, September 23rd, to effect a 
permanent organization. Repre¬ 
sentatives were present from a 
number of local leagues, also re¬ 
presentatives from many places 
where local leagues have not yet 
been organized. 

The meeting was called to order 
by the Provisional Chairman. Rev. 
A. Elwin opened with prayer. Dr. 
DuBose, the Secretary, read the 
Provisional Constitution, which, 
after much discussion, was adopted, 
and is appended. 

A Committee of seven was ap¬ 
pointed to prepare nominations. 

The following names were pre¬ 
sented to the meeting and elected :— 

President. 

Rev. H. C. DuBose, D.D., Soochow. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Rev. H. H. Lowry, Peking. 

Dr, Griffith John, Hankow. 

Dr. B. C. Henry, Canton. 

Dr. A. W. Dowthwaite, Chefoo. 
Prof. G. S. Miner, Foochow. 

Rev. W. M. Upcraft, Sz-chuen. 

Executive Committee. 

Dr, H. C. DuBose. 

Rev. Y. K. Yen. 

Rev. T. A. Hearn. 

Secretary. 

Rev. J. N. Hayes. 

Treasurer. 

Rev. G. L. Mason. 


PROVISIONAL CONSTITUTION OF THE 

ANTI-OPIUM LEAGUE IN CHINA. 

1. The name of this Society 
shall be “ The Anti-Opium League 
in China.” 

2. The objects of this League 
are (a) to collect information about 
opium-smoking and the growth of 
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the poppy in China, (b) to awaken 
the people of Christian countries 
as to the effects of the drug on 
those who use it, (c) to diffuse 
healthful literature bearing on this 
subject, and (d) to co-operate with 
“The Society for the Suppression 
of the Opium Trade,” (e) to 
organize societies among the Chinese 
pledged to abstain from opium¬ 
smoking, composed either of Chi¬ 
nese, or of Chinese and foreigners. 

3. The officers of this League 
are a President, six Vice-Presidents 
chosen from important centres, a 
Secretary and a Treasurer. 

4. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of five members, two of 
whom shall be the Secretary and the 
Treasurer. Three of the Executive 
Committee shall be residents of one 
place. [The President and Vice-Pre¬ 
sidents are eligible to membership 
on the Executive Committee]. 

5. There shall be Local Com¬ 
mittees, or Branch Leagues, in 
every city where there are foreign 
residents interested in this cause. 
These Local Committees constitute 
the membership of the League. 

These Committees shall meet 
quarterly, and whenever practicable 
bold, at least once a year, public 
meetings in behalf of the cause. 

6. There shall be an annual 
meeting of the Anti-Opium League, 
the time and place to be fixed by 
the Executive Committee. 

7. The Executive Committee 
shall prepare a constitution and 
present it to the next annual 
meeting. 


CHURCH NEWS. 

A Council and an Ordination. 

At the spring quarterly meeting 
of the P'ang-chuang Congregation¬ 
al Association, composed of fifteen 
native helpers and three mission¬ 
aries, it was voted to memorialize 
the Congregational Association of 
the North China Mission in regard 
to the ordination of two members 
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of the former Association to the 
pastorate. At the meeting of the 
Mission in June the overture was 
acted upon favorably, and in accord¬ 
ance with this recommendation the 
P'ang-chuang Local Association at 
its June meeting voted to bring the 
matter before the Church as a whole 
at the quarterly meeting early 
in July. This was done, and the 
Church cast ballots for two pastors; 
all male members over twenty years 
of age, being in good standing, vot¬ 
ing. Of nearly an hundred votes all 
but about twenty were cast for Mr. 
ChiaChti-t*u and Mr. Wu Yii-hsiang, 
who were declared the choice of the 
Church. Xu accordance with this 
action letters missive were sent to 
the Congregational Churches of the 
Stations of Tientsin, Peking, T'ung- 
chou, Pao-ting Fu and Lin-ch‘ing 
of the North China Mission, and 
to the Hsiao-chang Station of the 
London Mission, a near neighbor 
of P‘a»g-chuang, to attend a Coun¬ 
cil to be held at P'ang-chuang on 
the 25th of September, to consider 
the advisability of ordaining the 
brethren chosen. On that day the 
Council convened being represented 
from Tientsin by Rev. C. A. Stan¬ 
ley and a native delegate; from 
Peking by Pastor Hung Shan-chung 
and a deacon as delegate; from 
T‘ung-chou by Rev. Chaumsey Good¬ 
rich, D.D., Pastor Chang Ch'un-jung 
and Helper Kao-Wen-lin ; from Pao- 
ting Fu by Pastor Meng Cldang- 
ch‘un and Helper Chao Kuang-pi; 
and from Lin-ch‘ing by a delegate 
who failed to arrive in time to 
participate in the Council. The 
Hsiao-chang Church was unable 
to avail itself of the invitation 
owing to the season of the year, 
and the Presbyterian Church in 
Chi-nan Fu, to which a friendly 
invitation had also been extended, 
was hindered by a mission meeting 
occurring at the same time. The 
Council heard the statement of the 
P‘ang-chuang Church, and proceed¬ 
ed to the examination of the can¬ 


didates, both as to their experience 
and as to their doctrinal views, in 
each of which particulars the ex¬ 
amination was most satisfactory. 
These brethren have had a great 
reluctance to undertake the heavy 
responsibilities of this large work, 
but have yielded to what they felt 
to be a call of the Lord through 
the Church and the Council. On 
the 26th the ordination services 
were held in the P'ang-chuang 
Church, which is undergoing an ex¬ 
tensive addition, hut which was 
pieced out by a large mat-shed, 
furnishing, ample accommodation 
for about five hundred people. 
About 275 communicants were pre¬ 
sent, and perhaps 75 probationers. 
The charge to the new pastors was 
tenderly delivered by their old 
theological instructor, Dr. Good¬ 
rich, and that to the people by Mr. 
Stanley, who began the work in the 
P‘ang-chuang field just thirty years 
ago, and whose presence on this oc¬ 
casion added much to the interest. 

The ordaining prayer was offered 
by Pastor Meng, and Scripture 
reading was by Pastor Chang, each 
of whom were class-mates of the 
candidates in the theological school 
at T‘ung-chou many years ago. The 
pastors just named administered the 
communion; eleven members were 
received to the Church and fourteen 
upon probation by the new pastors. 

The morning services lasted three 
hours, and through the excellent 
arrangements made by numerous 
Committees, were as quiet as in a 
Church at home under like condi¬ 
tions. At a two hours’ meeting in 
the afternoon’an extended account 
was given of the origin of the work 
in this field by Mr. Stanley, who 
was in entire charge of it for many 
years. This was followed by a re¬ 
capitulation of the growth during 
the last twenty years, given by Dr. 
Porter, who has for 25 years past 
been identified with it. Addresses 
were also made by the several 
native pastors from abroad. 
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The occasion proved to be a great 
inspiration to the P'ang-chuang 
Church, which is encouraged by the 
forward step, For several years 
the Church has supported two 
colporteur-deacons, and at the meet¬ 
ing of the local Association imme¬ 
diately following, it was enthusiast¬ 
ically voted to undertake the entire 
support of the two pastors at the 
beginning of next year, the salary 
to be at the rate of fifteen Tientsin 
tiao per month (seven fciao and a 
half lurge cash). This is a rise of 
fifty per cent in the case of one of 
them. In order to accomplish the 
result desired, a general steward 
was chosen from among the helpers, 
who is to visit all portions of the 
large field with a view to enlarge 
and to unify the beneficences of the 
Church to fit the new circumstances. 
At the present time the member¬ 
ship of the Church is about 630, 
86 having been baptized since the 
beginning of the year, and 110 
received upon probation. As there 
is no Japanese element in this re¬ 
gion, the choice of native pastors is 
not at all equivalent to a Notice-to- 
quit served upon the missionaries. 
On the contrary, the innate modesty 
of newly-ordained men, though 
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characterized by high ability and 
extended experience, makes them 
distrustful of themselves and more 
than ready to take all the help 
which they can get from life-long 
friends. It may be added that the 
local Association, which is not yet 
two years old, has done more to 
develop and to unify the work in 
this field than anything else in its 
whole history, and that its quarter¬ 
ly meetings are looked forward to 
with as much interest as any ses¬ 
sions of a like nature in our home 
lands. There is in the history of 
such a development much for 
encouragement from whatever point 
of view it is regarded. The P‘ang- 
chuang Church members who came 
to attend this meeting, came from 
twelve different counties (hsien), 
and it may be of interest to note that 
the local Church entertained many 
of them in a simple way according 
to their custom, the expense being 
met from the local contributions. 
Six hundred and fifty-one ‘meals' 
were provided at a total cost of 
|3.80 Mexicans, of which more 
than one dollar was expended for 
fuel and lights ! 

A. H. S. 


gforjj of €bmts in % Jfttr <£;ist 


October , 1897. 

let.—News from Tokyo that an Impe¬ 
rial Ordinance has been issued anoovm. 
cing that the circulation of the existing 
one-yew silrer coin will be stopped after 
the 1st April, 1898. 

3rd.—Wreck of the 8. 8. Namoa in 
Haitan Straits j twenty natives were 
drowned. 

7th.—Owing to the disastrous rains in 
Ch&kiimg province during the past four 
months the crops in many districts there 
have been almost totally destroyed. In 
consequence of this Governor Liao has 


lately memorialized the Throne asking 
for help and permission to distribute 
grain in the reserve granaries to the 
distressed districts before the approach 
of winter makes matters worse. The 
places principally affected are Yenohou 
and Chiichou prefectures and the districts 
of Chient^h, Ch'engan, .Skihmen, Tung- 
hsiaug, Fuyang and Hsiaoshun—the last 
four named belonging to the prefectures 
of Hashing, Hangchow and Skaoshing 
respectively. 

8th.—Owing to the constant troubles 
that have this year arisen between Roman 
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Catholic converts and others at Nan- 
ch'aug, the provincial capital of Kiangsi, 
H. E. W§ng, the Provincial Treasurer, 
has recently appointed two officers whose 
sole doty will be in the future to settle 
all difficulties arising between Christian 
converts and their fellow-residents, ir¬ 
respective of sect, within the jurisdiction 
of the provincial capital. 

—Despatches have been received at Tien¬ 
tsin reporting the existence of a fotniid. 
able insurrection outside the Great Wall, 
at a place called Santeot'a (The Three 
Pagodas), about 120 miles east of Jeho. 
In consequence of these tidings the 
Viceroy Wang has requested General 
Nieh, Provincial Commander-in-chief of 
Chihli, to send a force of disciplined 
troops to assist the Governor of J6ho in 
crushing the rising, uiid a letter has since 
been received from Lutai (near the K.ai- 
ping coal mines), the head-quarters of 
General Nieh’s disciplined army corps, 
that H. E. has himself taken command 
of the force, and that be had left Lutai 
for JShoon the 27th ultimo at the bead 
of 3000 cavalry and mounted infantry, 
and a battery of horse artillery. The in¬ 
surgents at Santeot'a are reported to be 
mostly mounted bandits composed of 
soldiers from the troops id Manchuria de¬ 
feated during the late war with Jspan, 
and who ran away and were then dispersed 
over the country, and consequently they 
are well-armed with good weapons of 
modern make. According to a North 
Eluchou telegram received at Tientsin 
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a panic is said to prevail at Jeho owing 
to the unprepared state of the defence of 
that place.— A T . -C. Daily News. 

15th.—Meeting of the Central Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Shanghai. There were pre¬ 
sent Bishop I. W. Joyco, D.D., who ia 
in charge of the missions of the Chnroh 
in Eastern Asia for two years; Rev, S. 
L Baldwin, D.D., Recording Secretary 
of the Missionary Society; Revs. H. H. 
Lowry, D.D., M. L. Taft, D.D., and 
Ch en from Peking; Revs. J. Worley, 
W. H. Lacy and M. C. Wilcox from Foo¬ 
chow ; Rev. C. P. Xupfer, of Chinkiang,' 
Revs, R. C. Beebe, J. C. FerguBon and 
Hoang Tsz-sitig from Nanking; Rev. J. 
F. Newman from Wuhn; Revs. D. W. 
Nichols, Wu Teh-yuen and E. S. Little 
from Kiukiang and Rev. T. B. Owen, of 
Bsiughua, in addition to Rev. J. R. 
Bykes, D.D, 

The object of the Conference was to 
unite and consolidate tho work of the 
five Missions located in Foochow, Haing- 
hua, Central China, North China and 
West China, 

22nd.—The North-China Daily News 
says that of the 66 Yangchou licentiates 
who went up to Peking for the recent 
triennial examinations, only two obtained 
their M. A. degrees, and these two were 
specially recommended to the Tsung-li 
Yameu by the Kiangsu Literary Chan¬ 
cellor Lung for their proficiency in 
mathematics. It therefore transpires 
that these two lucky Btudents obtained 
their degrees through their knowledge 
of algebra, geometry and trigonometry. 
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BIRTHS. 

At Hospital Home, Foochow, 4th Oct., 
the wife of Rev. Dwight Goddard, 
A. B. C. F. M., of a son. 

At Wuhu, Central China, on October 
7th, the wife of M. B. Bibbed, C. and 
M. All., of a son. 

At Cheo-kia-k‘eo, Honan, on Oct. 12th* 
the wife of E. J. Baker, B. and F. 
Bible Society, of a daughter. 


At Wuhu, Oct. 22od, the wife of Dr. E. 
H. Hart, Am. Meth. Epis. Mission, of 
a son. 

OEATH8. 

At Wenchow, 28th Sept,, Mrs. J. J, 
Coulthard, of China Inland Mission, 
At Hangchow, on the 8th of Oct., 1897, 
the Rev. E. Hughbsdon, of the Church 
Missionary Society. 
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MARRIAGES. 

At Ferris Seminary, Yokohama, Japan, 
Aug. 26th, 1897, Rev. J. Mercer 
Blain, to Miss Claude Lacy Grier, 
both of the Southern Presbyterian 
Mission. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, on the 11th 
of October, 1897, by the Rev. H. C. 
Hodges, M. A , Arthur Davies Peill, 
MB., c.m. (Edinburgh), of the London 
Mission, Chi-chou, North China, to 
Alice Muriel McFarlaxe, daughter 
of John McFarlane, Esq., J.P., Glen- 
bourne, Edinburgh. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, 15th Oct., 
Mr. John Brock, to Miss E. Elliott, 
both of China Inlaud Mission. 

At the British Consulate, Cliefoo, 21sfc 
Oct., Dr. J. Norman Case, of Wei- 
hai-wei, to Miss E. Ruth Farwig, of 
Lao-ho-k’ou. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, on the 23rd 
October, by the Rev. H. C. Hodges, 
Thomas Howard Smith, of London 
Mission, Peking, to Mary, second 
daughter of Edwin Burton, Esq., of 
Sydney, Australia. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, 29th Oct., 
Mr. H. T. Ford, to MiBs M P. Hodg- 
sbn, and Mr, G. J. Marshall, to 
Miss J. A. Smith, all of China Inland 
Mission, 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, 2nd October, Rev. W. EL 
Lacy, wife and five children (re¬ 
turned), Miss Pinckney, Miss .Jewell 
(returnod), Miss M. E. Wilson (re¬ 
turned), Miss M. Lebens, all of M. E. 
Mission, Foochow; Dr. Mary L. 
Burnham, Am. Presby. Mission; Rev. 
A. J. and Mrs. Bowen, M. E. Mission; 
also Dr. and Mrs. W. Millar Wilson 
(returned), from Eugland for China 
Inland Mission. 

At Shanghai, 9th Oct., Rev. and Mrs. 
E. S. Little and family (returned), 
Am. Meth. Epis. Mission. 

At Shanghai, 11th October, Rev, John 
Hedley, Meth. New. Con., Tientsin. 

At Shanghai, ISth October, Dr. H. N. 
Kinnear, wife and three children, of 
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American Board (returned), Foochow; 
Rev, H. W. and Mrs. Luce, Am. 
Presby. Mission ; Rev. W. C. Wilcox, 
wife and four children (returned), 
M. E. Mission, Foochow; Misses Ada 
L. Newell, Stella Relyea and L. V. 
MlNNiS, for A. Bapt. M. Union. 

At Shanghai, 21st October, Rev. W. N. 
Brewster, wife and two children 
(returned), for M. E. Miss., Foochow. 
At Shanghai, 22nd October, Rev. D. W. 
Herring, wife and child (returned), 
Baptist Gospel Mission. 

At Shanghai, 23rd October, Mr. and Mrs, 
E. Hunt (returned), Messrs. G J. Kan- 
DERKN, A. WOODROFFE, K. McLeOD, 
A. Jennings, G. McKie, F, Tull, W. 
Jennings, W. W. Robertson, A. B. 
Wilson and B. W. Upward, all for 
China luland Mission ; also Rev. W. 

S. O’Neil, for Irish Presbyterian 
Mission, Manchuria. 

At Shanghai, 24th Oct., Rev. G. P. 
Bostick, wife and 4 children (return¬ 
ed), Miss Anlick, all of the Baptist 
Gospel Mis.; Mrs. Arthur H. Smith, 
American Board Mis. (returned) ; Rev. 

T. J. Preston, Cumb. Pres. Mis ; also 
Rev. and Mrs. F. W. Baller and 
daughter (returned), Mr. and Mrs. 
W. G. Peat and 2 children (returned), 
from Eng., Miss Brunschwkiler, from 
Germany, Mr. and Mrs. Gao. Duff 
and 2 children (returned). Miss E. E. 
Roehl, from U. S. A., all for China 
Inland Mission ; also Rev. Jas, Web¬ 
ster (returned). Miss M. Paton and 
Dr. Ida Aiken, for Scotch Presby. 
Mission, Manchuria. 

At Shanghai, 29th Oct., Rev. J. A. and 
Mrs. Stewart and Miss French (re¬ 
turned), for American Presbyterian 
Mission, South, Hangchow. 

DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, 7th Oct., Miss Clansen, 
of Hankow, for England. 

From Shanghai, 13th Oct., Rev, J. R. 

Graham, wife and children, for U.S.A. 
From Shanghai, 16th Oet., Mr. F. S. 
Deane, wife and 2 children, Friends’ 
Mission, for England. 
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The Importance of Right Method. 

BY BEY. P. F. PRICE. 

[Southern Presbyterian Mission.] 

» S regards methods of mission work we take it that there are 
three points of view: First, of those who are attached to 
some particular method and see little good in any other ; 
second, of those who, like a writer in the October Records r, see 
“n<? best methods;” and, third, of those who look upon mission 
work as a science which, like theology, the queen of sciences, is 
based upon principles of Divine revelation. 

To adhere to this first conception of mission work is narrow¬ 
ness. To advocate the second is to ignore the experience of others, 
however varied and valuable it may be, and even one own’s experi¬ 
ence. For example, let a young missionary come to China with 
the idea that it matters not about method. He sees a beggar that 
excites his sympathy, and forthwith gives him a piece of silver. An 
older missionary suggests to him that in giving to beggars he had 
better enquire of trusted natives as to the merits of the individual 
cases ; that this was a professional beggar and an opium smoker, 
and that the amount was all out of proportion anyhow. The young 
missionary, sure however that it matters not about method, repeats 
the act. His motive perhaps is good, but Iris method works more 
harm than help. And as in this little instance so in the whole mis¬ 
sionary life there are right and wrong methods or ways of doing 
things. A man may be a good man, and mean well, and yet his 
work may fail of the best resnlts, because his methods contravene 
the principles of the Bible and common sense, the right use of both 
of which God holds us responsible for. A man may build ou the 
true foundation, and he himself may be saved, yet his work may be 
burned. I do not see how any one can carefully study II, Cor. iii, 
9-12 and afterward look upon mission methods as immaterial. 
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Rather does this passage show that our manner of doing the work 
of the Lord is worthy of onr most serious study, and that at the last 
God wildi hold us responsible for our methods as well as for the 
doctrines we preach. As to the statement of the Stockholm professor, 
quoted with approbation in the article mentioned above; if it is 
true that most converts from heathenism are “merely converted 
to nominal Christianity” (and we do not believe it) why then the 
sooner there is a change of method in bringing such into the Church 
the better. 

The third conception of mission work, mentioned above is, we 
believe, the true and highest conception. 

Scientists draw largely from the experience and investigation 
of others in searching oat and applying the principles of natural 
phenomena, and there are methods by which the best results are 
reached, and until better methods are discovered they are certainly 
the best methods. Lord Kelvin does not ignore the experiments 
of Thos. A. Edison. German navy yards would be the losers in 
setting aside the recent effective method of constructing the best 
British ironclads. Within the past few months the foremost 
British scientists crossed the water to attend a great gathering at 
Toronto; and American geologists went in the other direction for an 
international meetiug of geologists at St. Petersburg. At all of 
these meetings discussions a3 to priuciples, methods and results 
held the first place. So in the higher science of mission work we 
must lay under tribute the experience (so far as we can know it) of 
good missionaries everywhere if we would attain to the highest 
results. As in natural science the underlying and axiomatic 
principles are found in God’s works, so in our methods of work we 
must go to His Word. And as iu nature so in grace the best means 
conduce to the highest ends. We need to study mission methods 
with that patience and perseverance that the scientist gives to 
his work, accumulating facts aud deducing principles from them. 
In the beginning of our search we may fiud that methods are often 
contradictory, but that should not deter us. We should begin 
with the New Testament and follow the Church through nineteen 
centuries of history aud into all lands where Christ is preached. 
We should note what is illusory and what is real; what is tempo¬ 
rary and what is abiding; what is the Divine warrant and what the 
human embellishment. 

No doubt much confusion has arisen already by not distinguish¬ 
ing between principle and method and between methods that have 
a vital principle involved and methods that are optional. Ihe place 
and style of preaching, the support of the evangelist, whether by him¬ 
self or the native Church, the proportion of time between itinerant 
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and station work,—these and many other questions are largely left 
open to be determined by Christian prudence and adaptation to 
existing needs and circumstances. There may be a great variety 
of methods, all scriptural and all looking to the same happy result, 
even as there are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit. What may 
be a good method for one man in a given case may not be a good 
method for another. While this is true iu some cases there are 
manv other instances where a certain method is good and another 
method is bad, no matter who employs them. The Apostle Paul, 
with his sanctified common sense, gives us au illustration of this in 
I Tim. v. 3-16, He clearly lays down the principle that in works 
of charity we should not only have regard to onr own duty in 
giving, but also to the good or harm that pecuniary assistance will 
do to the reeipieut and to the good name of the Church, even 
among her enemies. A violation of this principle, though even with 
good intent, had worked much evil in the Church. See vs. 13-15. 
Satan himself may suggest a wrong method of procedure to the 
missionary, even as he did to onr Master, and he may back up 
his suggestions by the most plausible interpretations of Scripture. 
Some unsound method of gaining immediate results, which seems to 
h^-ve Scripture warrant, may be suggested to our minds, and unless 
we be able to offset it as our Master did with “ it is written again ” 
we shall fail of God’s seal upon us. One principle reiterated in the 
New Testament aud for which I understand Dr. Nevius’ little book 
specially pleads, is that the disciple must deny himself for the 
Gospel’s sake and be tanght to give rather than to receive. 

And Dr. Nevius and others who have bnilt upon this principle 
have, thongh not reaching their own ideals perhaps, yet done a 
work honored of God ; while others who reversed the scriptural 
rule and allowed their believers to imagine that it is better to 
receive than to give have, in after years, seen the mistake that was 
bringing their labor to naught. 

We may not safely shut our eyes and follow any man’s methods 
of work blindly. But we may assimilate what is lovely and of 
good report in all. Dr. Nevius wisely said that he was an experi¬ 
menter in mission methods. But he has made a large contribution 
to the science of trne mission work. Let others profit by his experi¬ 
ments and make advances upon what he has done. 

I do not presume iu this article to instruct- any of my brethren 
-as to the best methods. I claim only to be a beginner in the school. 
But bear with me while I urge that we all take up this subject 
with all the seriousness that such a subject deserves. The science 
of mission methods will repay a life-time study. Many have been 
earnestly seeking for the best methods throughout their missionary 
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service, and they have found a blessing in it. Bub the missionary 
body, as a whole, has yet perhaps to awake to the full importance of 
the use and abuse of methods. 

There comes to mind a missionary whom I requested to give 
some account of his early experiences in mission work at a public 
gathering. He replied by this anecdote: There was a candidate for 
licensure being examined upon the course in Church History, and he 
was asked to mentioo some of the principal persecutions and heresies 
that the Church encountered in the third century; and he replied, 
“ Those matters were so painful that I did not charge my memory 
with them.” 

And so, said the missionary brother, his early experiences in mis¬ 
sionary work were so full of mistakes that he did not like to bring 
them to mind ! This same brother, during a second term of service in 
China has, with a complete change of method and a rare humbleness 
of mind, done a work which has, both in the means used and in the 
results achieved, won the warm admiration of all acquainted with it. 

And we do well to remember that the first step toward any 
measure of success in finding out right methods is humility. Sir 
Isaac Newton, after all of his wonderful discoveries, said that he was 
like a child playing with the pebbles on the sea shore, the vast ocean 
before him yet uufathomed. The foremost scientist of our own day, at 
his jubilee last year, expressed in most impressive language the 
same estimate of his own achievements. Let any man become tied 
to certain methods he half believes are mistaken, but which from 
lack of frankness in dealing with himself, or for fear of “ losing 
face/’ he will not give up ; aud there is little hope of the highest 
success following his labors. He that would be great must be con¬ 
verted and become as a little child. 

We are closing one of the most wouderful of the centuries, and 
we shall soon enter upon another that we believe is to be still more 
wonderful in its unfolding of God’s purposes. And we believe that 
one element in the expression of the Church will be a patient, prayer¬ 
ful and persistent investigation of those mission methods that are 
most in conformity with the Word of God and with the experience of 
the Church for nineteen hundred years. Exodus, Leviticus and 
Numbers are books of method. All the minutiae in the Old Testa¬ 
ment economy were thought worthy of God’s direction. None were so 
insignificant, but that the utmost care and attention should be given 
them. Without the Spirit of the living God all methods are of no 
avail. Under Hi3 blessing those methods are most honored of God, 
which conform most closely to the simplicity of the Word and which 
exhibit the best use of those talents of common sense and discrimi¬ 
nation which God has given us. 
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Philanthropy and Christian Missions. 

BY REV. S. G. TOPE. 

[Wesleyan Mission.] 

A paper read at the Canton Missionary Conference, October 6th, 1897. 

HILANTHROPY, taken in its literal sense, means love to 
mankind. The word is broad enough to include every kind 
of effort prompted by benevolence for the benefit of individuals 
or of whole communities. It can be said, therefore, that in so far as 
the propagation of the Christian religion is carried on in a spirit 
of love, it also is to be regarded as a philanthropic work ; for it 
certainly aims at conferring upon mankind the greatest of all 
benefits, viz., a renewal of human nature in righteousness, a moral 
regeneration through faith in Christ. 

The term philanthropy, however, is more usually applied to 
services gratuitously rendered to the needy outside the sphere of 
things spiritual; services given to men irrespective of their religion, 
and which are not designed to effect changes of religious belief. To 
give food to the hungry and healing to the sick who are in poverty; 
to give homes to the waifs and strays of humanity, relief to the 
destitute, education to the poor,—these all are works of pure 
philanthropy when done to meet the immediate need of the recipients 
without ulterior aim of any kind. It is in this more usual sense that 
the word philanthropy is to be understood in this paper. 

Christian missions were instituted and are supported for the 
express purpose of effecting such a change in the religious belief of 
non-Christian peoples, as will lead them to accept and obey the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. The specific work of these 
missions, therefore, is not one of pure philanthropy. The simple 
unvarnished truth is that their work is to proselytize, make converts, 
win disciples for Christ. To build hospitals and open dispensaries 
for free healing ; to gratuitously teach a language, Chiuese or 
English ; to give free education in Western sciences, surgery, 
medicine ; by voluntary subscriptions to found and support institu¬ 
tions for the blind, for orphans, for the aged poor ; all may be 
philanthropic works, but it would not be their philanthropic character 
which would justify the use of mission funds for their maintenance. 
They may all be in perfect harmony with the Christian spirit, but if 
they lack aggressiveness in behalf of the Christian religion, they 
bave no title to be regarded as legitimate enterprises of the missions. 

Works of charity are rightly held in high esteem by the Church. 
So high indeed is this esteem that to declare that philanthropy 
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could ever prove to be “a temptation and a snare” would, to some 
people, seem like rank heresy. And yet the chartn of philanthropy 
has been such as to sometimes obscure the need of observing even 
the elementary duty of honesty. It is related of St. Francis of 
Assisi that “when he had determined to give up his gay life, 
and to follow in all things ‘the example of Christ, and walk in His 
steps,’ he changed his fine clothes with a beggar, and then going to his 
father’s warehouse, carried off on a pack-horse several bales of cloth, 
which he sold, and presented the proceeds for the repairs of a 
Church.” There are several other instances on record of canonized 
persons who, for philanthropic purposes, were guilty of theft; and 
what is still more strange deeds of this kind were in such repute 
that the Lord Himself was represented as intervening in a miracul¬ 
ous way to screeu some of these worthy people from detection. 

If the question were to be asked, “Is it right to steal money 
or goods for the purpose of bestowing them as charities upon the 
needy P” it would perhaps be hard nowadays to find a Christian bold 
enough to answer, “Yes.” But to use for philanthropic work 
mouey which has been subscribed for the propagation of the Gospel, 
would really be an act of the kind suggested; it would be a 
misappropriation of funds; it would be an act as immoral as any 
recorded mediaeval thievery of the saints for charity’s sake. The 
funds of the Christian propaganda can be legitimately used only for 
extending the Christian religion. All the hospitals, dispensaries, 
schools and other institutions of missions in China, have no right of 
help or maintenance from such funds unless they are directed to the 
promotion of the Christian religiou, unless they aim at making con¬ 
verts to the faith of Jesus Christ. Strictly speaking they are not 
established to dispeuse charities, but to help in spreading the Gospel, 

It may be claimed that much of the medical and educational 
work of missions in China is supported by money specially subscribed 
for the purpose of teaching and healing the Chinese; and persons 
engaged in these departments of service may therefore feel that their 
specific work is not that of proselytizing. And they may further 
feel that they are justified in expending such mouey in a purely 
philanthropic way. “Freely ye have received funds for teaching 
and healing, therefore teach and heal gratuitously.” In such a case 
as this we should have philanthropic institutions doing undeniably 
good work, hut they could not rightly be considered as fulfilling 
the purpose of the Christian propaganda, and consequently could 
not properly be called mission schools or mission hospitals. They 
would differ from Chinese philanthropic institutions only in the 
fact that they were officered by competent foreigners at foreign 
expense. Of course the truth is that the bulk of the money sub* 
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scribed for works of beneficence undertaken by the missions, is 
given upon the assumption that such works powerfully assist in 
the planting of the Christian faith, that they help considerably in 
winning converts to Christianity. And it is in this belief that 
Missionary Societies and Boards adopt these agencies. We therefore 
simply get back again to the former assertion, viz., that the various 
institutions of Christian missions do not exist to dispense charities, 
but to promote the Gospel. The end or goal of mission schools 
and hospitals is not secular teaching and healing, but the winning 
of Christian disciples. 

People are not made Christian by taking Western drugs, or by 
obtaining a knowledge of Western science, but by believing and 
obeying the Words of Christ. Impart all the benefits of Western 
civilization into China, and although much misery might thereby be 
relieved, the Chinese might still remain a non-Christian uation. If 
Christianity is to be planted in the Middle Kingdom, if this religion 
is to become as indigenous in China as it is in the Christian coun¬ 
tries of the West, it can be effected only by inclining the people to 
repentance towards God and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Any form of work which omits the uplifting of Christ, is useless in 
the matter of drawing men to Christ, and therefore does not pro¬ 
perly come within the sphere of missionary enterprise. 

Thus far, then, in discussing philanthropy and Christian mis¬ 
sions the conclusion arrived at is that the missions are not establish¬ 
ed for the exercise of philanthropy, but for the conversion of the 
nations to the Christian faith ; and that therefore the several 
branches of mission work mast be considered only as so many 
different forms of evangelical-agency. 

It is not the object of this paper to raise the question of the 
relative value for the propagation of the Gospel of the several forms 
of agency employed, for all can undonbtedly be made to contribute 
effectively to the evangelization of China. The object sought is 
two-fold: (1). To show that philanthropy is capable of throwing a 
delusive charm upon missionaries. (2). To urge that the education¬ 
al and medical branches of our missions should aim at subsidizing 
purely evangelical effort with funds secured from the Chinese for 
their services. 

Enough perhaps has already been said upon the first of these 
points. In commenting upon the second some statistics of Protes¬ 
tant missions, taken from the China Mission Hand-book, published in 
1895, will serve as an introduction. 

From the summaries there given it will be seen that the num¬ 
ber of mission schools (primary and secondary) in China is 1086, 
and that there is a staff of about 1400 teachers. There are about 
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20,000 pupils, and the fees received for the year are set down as not 
quite 3000 dollars. The average payment per pupil for the year 
therefore is a little less than seven cents. In reference to medical 
work we find that there are 71 hospitals and 111 dispensaries ; a 
foreign medical staff of 143, and 58 qualified native assistants. 
The patients for the year amounted to more than 250,000, and the 
fees received from them were nearly 7500 dollars. The average 
payment per patient therefore was three cents. If, however, we 
place to the credit of the patients the further sum of about 11,200 
dollars subscribed by the Chinese we shall then have an average per 
patient of seven aud a half cents. 

Now this is an excessively poor financial return for the solid 
benefits of secular education and physical healing obtained in mis¬ 
sion institutions. In the educational statistics no figures are given 
to show the aetaal cost of the work, but in the medical statistics 
there is a column which sets forth the medical expenses, exclusive of 
missionaries’ salaries. The total given is 66,418 dollars. Deducting 
the income from Chinesp sources we have remaiuing nearly 48,000 
dollars. Now this sntn must be looked upon as a pure and simple 
gratuity to the Chinese; for every eont of it might have beon re¬ 
covered from patients able to pay a fair charge for treatment, and that 
without prejudice to the charitable treatment of necessitous cases. 
This 48,000 dollars might have been secured and used to subsidize 
direct evangelical work in China. Indeed this is an under-state¬ 
ment of the possibility. Omitting the salaries of the foreign staff— 
which at this stage of success should be reckoned as a just claim upon 
foreign funds—the medical agency could derive an income from the 
Chinese large enough to cover current expenses, and over and above 
that a more than equal sum of new capital. There is good reason for 
believing that the loss in the one year of monetary help to the 
mission cause in China by the policy generally pursued in this de¬ 
partment alone, would not be exaggerated if put down at 100,000 
dollars. In our primary and secondary schools, if instead of seven 
cents a pupil yearly, a demand of an average per pupil of three 
dollars a year were made, an annual income of 60,000 dollars could 
ere long be obtained as a farther subsidy for the direct propagation 
of the Christian religion. A fee of three dollars, if considered as a 
minimum charge, is extremely small. 

From the above calculation it can be seen that a large annual 
income to Protestant missions coufd at the present time be secured 
on the field, with which the income from foreign sources might be 
supplemented. It is not extravagant to say that even now 150,000 
dollars a year could be obtained from the Chinese by tha educa¬ 
tional and medical departments of our missions without any real 
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detriment to the medical work, and with only a possible temporary 
redaction of the number of pupils in our primary aud secondary 
schools. With the sum thus procured more than 1200 additional 
native agents could be employed, each at a salary of ten dollars a 
month; such an iucome would enable the missions to increase the 
staff of native preachers in the whole of Ghina by more than one- 
half of its present number. 

To oreate such an important subsidy for the preaching of the 
Gospel,. is a matter well worthy the favourable consideration of 
missionaries. There can be little doubt that the charm of philanthropy 
is largely responsible for inattention to this means for helping on the 
accomplishment of the great purpose of mission effort. Traditional 
ideas of the meritoriouaness of charity may account for the veil which 
is spread over some eyes. And a misinterpretation of some Words 
of Christ upon mission work will doubtless account for the wrong 
financial policy pursued by some missionaries in China.* 

Whatever might be the actual sum obtainable in the way sug¬ 
gested it is clear that at present the sum is surrendered to the Chi¬ 
nese as a mere gratuity; for the amount, if obtained, would come 
from charges upon those persons only who can afford to pay—some 
a little, some a good proportion, others in full—for the cost of services 
received. The present gratuity is- a wholly unnecessary thing. If 
criticized as philanthropy it is seen to be philanthropy misapplied; 
for obviously it is neither benevolence nor charity to do for others 
what they can well do for themselves. When in addition to this 
fact it is recognized that philanthropy is not in itself a legitimate 
end in mission work—that the distribution of charities is not an 
equivalent for the propagation of the Gospel, there ought to remain 
no obstacle to the adoption of a method which would extensively 
subsidize evangelical work in this empire. 

It should be noticed that this is not an advocacy of immediate 
out-and-out self-support in onr medical and educational establish¬ 
ments, but a suggestion to supplement the income from foreign 
sources by raising more money on the field. Christianity is not yet 
so firmly planted in China that the missions can afford to part with 
any portion of the present income from the Churches of the West. 
But an ever-increasing yearly monetary subsidy for evangelistic 
purposes can be obtained from the Chinese as soon as the missions 
moderate their zeal in philanthropy to reinforce their zeal in the 
propagation of the Christian religion. 

* Note on Matt. x. 5-10 ; Luke xxii. 35, 36.—The financial oost of the mission 
campaign, mentioned in St. Matthew’s Gospel, was clearly intended by Jesus to be 
defrayed by “ the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” A change of circumstances, 
however, naturally requires a change of policy, as is evident from Christ’s words in 
Luke xxii. 35, 36. But this reasonable inference remains, that it is the correct 
policy for missionaries -to conduct their enterprises with funds procured from the 
people to whom they are sent, so far as this is possible. 
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The agencies referred to would be adding to their efficiency as 
branches of .the Christian propaganda by insisting upon a better 
financial return for the bestowal of their secnlar benefits, and devot¬ 
ing in part or in full the amount thus recoived as a subsidy for the 
direct preaching of the Gospel. If this were done their schools, 
hospitals and dispensaries would still hold the right and title to be 
regarded as highly beneficent institutions. Their foreign staff 
would still be a fgift from tbe west; they would still place the 
benefits of Western education and medical science within easy reach 
of all classes of the Chinese; and they would still have the means of 
doing an immense amouut of true charitable work. 

It will be pertinent to our subject to call attention to two exist¬ 
ing tendencies—one in the missions and one among the Chinese* 
The tendency in missions is to encourage the employment of agencies 
which associate secular benefits with their presentation of the Christ¬ 
ian faith. A glance at the medical statistics will suffice to show this. 
In six recent years, i.e., from 1890 to 1896, the number of hospitals 
in China has been increased by ten, and the number of dispensaries 
by sixty-seven. Among the Chinese there is a growing tendency to 
seek the benefits of Western civilization in its various forms. This is 
proved by their acquisition with foreign assistance of telegraph lines 
and (soon) railways ; of armj r organization, coast fortification and 
naval instruction ; of machinery for the manufacture of marketable 
commodities, for minting and for mining; and of colleges or schools 
for the study of Western sciences and languages. The present 
demand in Canton for schools in which English is taught evidences 
the same thing. And the gradual opening of the empire to foreign 
commerce, involving the Chinese government and people in an 
ever-increasing contact with the greater world outside the eighteen 
provinces, will but add keenness to their desire to reap every ad¬ 
vantage which the progressive West can set before them. 

Taking these two tendencies together the present time is seen 
to be a most favourable one for inaugurating a more helpful finan¬ 
cial policy in our educational aud medical work than has hitherto 
been generally adopted. With the opportunities now before ns in 
a few years the missions could be raising on the field an aunual 
subsidy for the further propagation of the Gospel of at least a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

In summing up the maiu contentions of this paper, they may 
be briefly expressed as follows: (1). That it is not the function 
of Christian missions to engage in works of pure philanthropy. 
(2). That the financial policy of mission institutions which proffer 
secular benefits to the Chinese, should be so framed as to furnish 
a liberal annual subsidy for purely evangelical mission work. 
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In conclusion. Let it be remembered that the object common 
to ns all is to bring the Gospel of salvation to the Chinese; and 
that it is oar duty to raise all forms of mission agency to their 
highest possible efficiency (financially, as well as in other respects) 
for the accomplishment of this our specific aim. In a religions 
journal just to hand there is this sentence: “ We do not improve 
things by attempting a direct and immediate change in human in¬ 
stitutions, conditions and relations ; but by bringing the spiritual 
element into the lives of men we ultimately secure all secalar 
ameliorations and enrichments.” It is our task in China to supply- 
by the Gospel this spiritual element; and we are successful therein, 
not according to the measure of our material gifts or charities to 
the Chinese, but according to the number of true converts which we 
can win for Christ It is hoped that what is here given on the 
subject of philanthropy and Christian missions, will assist in the 
creation on the field of a large annual monetary subsidy for the 
more rapid diffusion of Christian truth iu the empire of China. 


An Itinerary of the Missionary Movement in China, 

1807 to 1897. 


BY REV. WM. ASHMORE, D.D. 

“ The way which the Lord thy God led thee .... in the wilderness.” Dout. viii. 2. 
J&7TB backward in order the better to look forward. The 



Book of Deuteronomy is a survey of the way the Lord led 
the children of Israel during their forty years in the wilder¬ 
ness. The purpose of this survey was not only to recall the mercies of 
the past, but also to subserve a propaedeutic function in the policy of 
the future. It is proper for us to imitate a pattern at once ancient, 
illustrious and divine. A study of the way God has led the mission¬ 
ary movement, in all the world as a wbole, in these last days, but 
now especially in China, will discover to us grounds of faith and 
hopefulness of such amplitude as ought to make us exultant. 

The movement in its entirety has four distinct periods. It will 
not be deemed strange, when looked into, that the dividing line 
between them, in each case, has been a great war. The first war 
with England marks the transition from the first period into the 
second; the war with the Allies the transition from the second into 
the third ; and the war with Japan the transition from the third into 
the fourth, where we now are. 
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The First Period from 1807 to 1839—32 Years. 

We begin with the year 1807, because that was the year of the 
advent of Morrison and the inauguration of the mission movement in 
China proper. In order to avoid irrelevancy and present the materials 
in due relationship as regards spectacular and the personal we may 
group them under three heads. 

I. An Ancient and a Mysterious Nation. —There it lay in all 
its unmeasured vastness. Its territory with its “dominion over 
palm and pine” stretched from north to south, from snows that 
never were completely melted to hot blasts that never were com¬ 
pletely chilled. The population of this vast domain was said 
to include one-third of all the people on the face of the earth. 
But somehow a profound mystery enshrouded them ; they dwelt 
apart; they had surrounded themselves with a wall of exclusive¬ 
ness. This wall they guarded with relentless jealousy. They 
felt all-sufficient in themselves. They wanted nothing to do with 
the man of the West, ana so held him rigidly at arm’s length. 
They had a unique civilization ; they certainly possessed to an 
extraordinary degree certain characteristics of national stability; 
they were supposed to be a very learned people and a very powerful 
people. But Western people knew nothing in any fullness of detail, 
and were, on that account, prone to exaggerate what they did know. 
Certain travellers, as Marco Polo and others, had given wonderful 
accounts of walled cities, of social order and advanced progress. 
Embassies like that of Lord McCartney had increased the Western 
conception of China’s greatness. It was indeed a vast empire, but it 
was an empire seen in the fog and had an exaggerated vastness that 
did not belong to it. A common estimate of the Chinese in those 
days is seen in the title of a Spanish book published in 1588, which 
read: “ The Histone of the great and mightie kingdom of China 
and the situation thereof, together with the great riches, huge cities 
politike government and rare inventions of the same .” 

Conspicuous above almost all else was the self-assumption and 
consummate arrogance of this mysterious people. It is not to be 
wondered at. They were grossly ignorant of all outside of them¬ 
selves; their map of the world made China the one great and 
central kingdom. All other nations, tribes, kindreds and tongues— 
Japan, India, Siam, Burmah—were all of them tributaries and 
vassals; their Emperor was “ The Son of Heaven; ” they alone 
were possessed of culture, and all others were habarians; they were 
competent to impart goodness to all, and needed help from no one. 
Such was China the ancient; China the mighty; China the multitu¬ 
dinous ; China the mysterious ; China the unchangeable; the China 
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of Confucius and the sage3 ; the China of a hundred years ago, 
to which our fathers came, sometimes “petitioning” like beggars 
and kow-towing like slaves to get teas for their stomachs and silk 
for their backs. 

II. A Danger Spot on the Border .—Far up the Pearl River, in 
the south, iu the proviuce of Kwaug-tung, stood the ancient and 
renowned city of Rams, known as Canton. It was one of the great 
cities of the empire. In and around its walls more than a million of 
people were domiciled. Great culture, great wealth and great learning, 
according to the Chinese estimate, were lodged there. It was a well 
built city, a busy city, a city crowded with an enterprising, indus¬ 
trious, restless aud turbulent population. Its officials, from highest to 
lowest, bore themselves as lordly potentates; its merchants were 
grandees of fortune; its literary men were magnates of intellectual 
power. So at least they regarded themselves. When the imperious 
viceroy went abroad a guard of honor went along ; gongs banged 
before him to warn the crowd to get out of the way; lictors with 
chains ready to seize and bind at a nod clanked the dismal music of 
their iron links. Other lictors, with rattans in their hands, whacked 
right and left on the backs of the laggard ones too slow to clear the 
track. In the midst of all this banging and whanging, the croaking 
of horns, the rattling of chains, the swish of rattans, the yells of 
runners, the rush of the crowd and the turbulence of the multitude,— 
this lofty personage was borne along in his bedizened sedan, clad 
in his gorgeous robes and bedecked with a sloping peacock’s feather 
of high degree. The example thus set by their mighty chief was 
followed by all the subordinates so far as the law allowed them to 
do so. There was a governor here in addition to a viceroy, and a 
Provincial Treasurer, and a Provincial Judge, aud a Tartar General, 
each of whom went abroad in but little diminished state. Then 
there were Taotais and District Magistrates coming aud going, and no 
end of small functionaries. Together they made it lively—to say 
nothing of what was done by their merchant princes—and their 
literary celebrities. 

In the very centre of all this whir and whirl and busy 
activity was the dauger spot. On the banks of the Pearl River 
there had been cleared of native houses a piece of ground con¬ 
taining a few acres only. Had it been a pasture lot its yield 
would have availed for the wants of not more than half a dozen 
or perhaps a dozen cows (if the cows were not too large). This 
place was set apart for the occupancy of the men of the West as 
they called themselves, the barbarians as they were called by the 
officials, or the red-headed devils as they were called by the common 
people. The side of this rectangle bordering on the river, was kept 
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open. On the other three sides the buildings were erected for the use 
of the merchants and traders. There were some thirteen principal 
ones to start with, so that the place became known, the world over, 
as The Thirteen Hongs. They were more commonly known as The 
Factories, an old time but now discarded name for places of busi¬ 
ness, warehouses included. Into those narrow confines were crowded 
and jammed together the merchants of all the nationalities of the 
West. Originally the East India Company, with head-quarters in 
London and Calcutta, held prominent leadership. At the beginning 
of the period now under consideration they were the mighty ones of 
the East, but before the period ends they had ceased to exist. The 
buildings were lofty, three and four stories high, towering above the 
one story structures of the Chinese and resembling a quadrangle of 
castles. The business done in these factories was immense.* They 
were places to which silver dollars were brought in by boat-loads. 
The clink of the coin, as it passed through the hands of the shroffs, 
was heard all over the place from morning till night. The jingling 
of dollars was the music of the hongs. Cargoes of tea and silks and 
matting and fire-crackers, and all sorts of sundries and whole boat¬ 
loads of dollars changed ownership every day. Business was not 
transacted with Chinese merchants indiscriminately. This was not 
allowed. A syndicate of Chinese head men was appointed by the 
viceroy. They were about a dozen in number. As a matter of 
course they became very influential, and some of them immensely 
rich. Howqua and Powtinqua for example have become famous in 
the history of these early times. 

The open space within the three rows of buildings was laid out 
as a public garden and recreation grounds and as a place where the 
imprisoned and stifled denizens of the thirteen hongs could get air 
and recreation. It was beautifully adorned and elaborately furnish¬ 
ed with the plants and flowers of the tropics. Here, after the work 
of the day was over, came out the merchants and their clerks to 
enjoy the walks and be fanned with the breeze that blew up the river 
and perchance from the distant ocean. Here were to be seen En¬ 
glishmen, Americans, Germans, Frenchmen, Parsees with a sprinkling 
of other nationalities, Jews and Gentiles, all of them like caged birds 
pacing to and fro—all chafing under the constraint, all anxious to 
make their “pile,” and all anxious to get away from such durance 
vile as soon as possible. 

This was the danger spot for all China. But the Chinese did 
not know it. Those Europeans pacing to and fro were like the ball 
of fire sometimes seen on a yard-arm of a vessel. It may be seen 
moving a little along the spar or hovering for a moment a more 
luminous speck, very harmless in appearance, when suddenly it 
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bursts with an appalling thunder clap and splinters the spar from 
end to end. But the Chinese never dreamed of such a futurity. 
It is all plain enough now to everybody, but in those days it was 
plain to nobody. Yet it was true. Never, in all their history, and 
in all their manifold stupidities have the Chinese been guilty of a 
greater stupidity than when they made up their minds to limit 
foreign influence to the small enclosure of the thirteen hongs. The 
more tightly dynamite cartridges are wedged about the more violent 
is the explosion when it does come. 

The fact is that when Chinese and Western men came together 
in the narrow domain of the thirteen hongs it indicated far more 
than a bit of bargaining over tea and silh and straw matting. Two 
civilizations were confronting each other and were beginning to 
“ lock-horns ” in deadly fight. The small beginnings made in the 
days of the thirteen hongs have culminated in the condition that 
China is now in, and the end is by no means approximated. Glance 
for a moment at the parties separately. 

The Chinese Officials. —They had resolved on their part on a 
rigid policy of exclusion and of repression of the foreigner. They 
had crowded him back from some places in the north—Ningpo for 
example—where be had been for a time ; they bad corralled him, as 
they thought, in the narrow confines of the thirteen hoDgs, and now 
all they had to do was to keep him in bounds and not let him gain 
another inch. The work of repression was, to their supercilious 
natures, most agreeable. They were self-satisfied and complacent. 
They despised the foreigner; they taught their common people to 
despise him; they taught their very leprous beggars in the street to 
boot at him and call him a red-headed barbarian ; they were glad, 
very glad, to have his trade; his dollars were many ; and the clink 
thereof was sweeter than the sounds of a lute string, and yet, while 
gladly disposing of their surplus produce to him, they spoke of him 
disdainfully as a poor Western traveller who had to come all the way 
to China to get a beverage fit to drink ; and they extolled the divine 
condescension of the Sou of Heaven who munificently allowed him a 
supply for his want, and had pity upon him for the miserable plight 
be was in. Take it , you poor miserable barbarian. See that you leave 
your money , every dollar of it, or rather we will see to that , b ut having 
paid your money and got your tea , take it and go and rid the land of 
your barbarian presence, knock your head upon the ground and be 
thankful you child of a devil that the Emperor is so good to you and so 
gracious. In every possible way and form contempt and contumely 
were meted out to the foreigner. If a request was sent in it had to 
be in the form of an abject petition. This insufferably insolent 
demeanor grew worse and worse from year to year. It was hoped it 
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would be toned down and more friendly relations established without 
rupture ; bub arrogance was added to arrogance until the cup was 
full. When the Bast India Company broke up and the British 
government appointed a person of high rank to act as Superinten¬ 
dent of Trade, the stupid and thick-headed viceroy insisted on main¬ 
taining the old bearing. The courtly Lord Napier was treated with 
a contempt which no respectable Western man would exhibit towards 
a coolie. They tried to make him communicate with a petty su¬ 
bordinate, not above the grade of a village squire. They addressed 
him personally and spoke of him in their dispatches as “ the barbarian 
eye,” or the barbarian overseer. They ordered him back from Canton 
to Macao to await orders, and he had to go. When Lord Napier and 
a colleague, and Rev. Dr. Morrison, then acting as interpreter, paid 
a visit to Canton on official business, they were announced as “ three 
foreign devils who had come to the city.” And so they went on in 
asinine stupidity and vulgar insolence. The ball of fire was begin¬ 
ning to move along the yard-arm, the thunder crash was nob 
far away. 

The Western Man .—He was the representative of a higher type 
of civilization, he had higher views of international relations; what 
they ought to he, and ultimately should be. He had breathed an 
atmosphere of intellectual emancipation. He had ideas of soul free¬ 
dom, which the Chinese had no conception of. His conception of 
the raDge of governmental power differed in toto from that of the 
officials. Absolutism had no hold upon him. His right to ask 
questions, and to discuss issues, he had come to regard as part of 
his birth-right. The discordance was complete, the autagonism was 
irreconcilable. The Chinese official demanded that the Emperor be 
recognised as the Son of Heaven. The foreigner could not see a single 
lineament about him that suggested a Son of Heaven, par excellence , 
at all. The official demanded the kow-tow, the foreigner refused to 
“knock head” at any tinae, and muttered something about knocking 
the other man’s head, if knocking had ever to he done. The 
official believed in statioDariness, the foreigner believed in progress, 
and progress he would have, even if he tread on the other man’s 
heels while making it. The official believed in old ideas—musty with 
two thousand years of age—uothing modern for him ; the foreigner 
believed in the old and he believed also in the new. He was a 
thinker, he was a reasoner, he was a champion of any thought that 
could bear the strain of criticism. The merchants were here to 
make money. Some of them did not have a thought beyond making 
money, bub others did ; they were free born, and bred thinkers ; 
they would talk; they were the nucleus of revolutionary forces, 
very small and insignificant at first, but destined before they gob 
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through to shake China from the high up throne to the low 
down hovel. 

Things were slowly but surely drifting towards a collision. 
They were drifting in that direction for ten years before the 
collision actually came. At last it began, and culminated in what 
is called the opium war. It was opium indeed that brought it on, 
but it was uot opium that constituted the sum total of the casus 
belli. The insults put upon her diplomatic representatives would 
have led to a war by England in any other part of the world but 
China. But the interests of trade could make even such an ad¬ 
ministration as that of Palmerston submissive. Lord Napier was 
not backed up as he should have been. He was snubbed, and all 
England was snubbed in him. Not even Turkey would dare act 
as China did. And so, as the record says, Lord Napier “died of 
chagrin and a bvoken heart.” Nothing but the vast pecuniarv 
loss incident to the opium seizure would probably have moved 
the English cabinet at the time. So it was an opium war in fact 
and verity. At the same time had a crisis not come through the 
opium seizure as it did, it would have followed without much 
longer delay from other causes at work. With the desire of the 
Chinese to prevent the ingress of an evil and a curse we continually 
sympathize. And if that had been the only issue at stake they 
would have had the entire sympathy of upright men everywhere, 
but in their detestable pretensions to superiority and lordship over 
all the rest of mankind they had the sympathy of nobody. So 
eminent and conscientious a statesman as Ex-President John Quincy 
Adams in a long address delivered in 1841 before the Massa¬ 
chusetts Historical Society, took the ground that the real underlying 
cause of the war was not the opium’ so much as it was the 
Chinese “insistance on the kow-tow” and that kind of inter¬ 
national relation that followed submission to such arrogance. Be 
all that as it may the point affecting this article is, that though 
opium was the occasion of the war, yet once it was on, the civiliza¬ 
tion of the West represented by those pent up foreigners of the 
thirteen hongs, and the Western ideas for which they stood, gave it 
form and direction. The treaty that followed apart from what it 
stipulated about opium, was a treaty in the interests of modern 
civilization, the starting point of an uplift of the four hundred 
millions of common people held down in ignorance and enslave¬ 
ment by foreign Manchu masters and their oo-partuers taken from 
among the Chinese themselves. China has made progress since 
then; her gait has been slow, aud halting, and logy ; but she has 
moved; and she will continue to move by fits, and starts, and jerks, 
and lulls, aud then more jerks, bat moving she is. The whole 
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nation is in a tremor of motion. It all had its start among the 
foreigners shut up in that danger spot on the banks of the Pearl 
River, who had ideas as well as dollars, and who loved enlargement 
and freedom as much as they loved good tea. 

Ill, An Unbefriended Stranger .—By far the most important 
single personage among all the dramatis personce of that day of 
Satraps and Vieeroys and East India Company magnates (as it has 
since turned out), was an unknown and unbefriended stranger. His 
name was Robert Morrison, He was not a man of titled lineage. 
In early days he is said to have been a bobbin boy in an English 
factory. How, here he was iu China, the first germ of a Still greater 
than any political or commercial revolution. He too became one of 
the explosive elements locked up in the'danger spot. IE the others 
were dynamite he was destined to become cordite. 

There is nothing inexplicable in the movements of Robert 
Morrison. Some eighteen hundred years ago a person had appeared 
in the land of Judea. The prophecies of four thousand years had 
foretold His comiDg and His errand. He had come to set up the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth. By His life he brought iu ever¬ 
lasting righteousness, and by His death he made reconciliation for 
iniquity. He rose from the dead and ascended on high, having 
declared His purpose to return again at the end of time and judge 
the quick and dead; meanwhile He commanded His followers to go 
and preach the Gospel to every creature. At the outset the 
command was carried out with extraordinary zeal and devotion. 
Then came a long, a dark and a terrible hiatus. All this was 
foretold in the Book of Revelation. As the period of apostasy 
was drawing near its close a trumpet-voiced angel in mid heaven 
announced that the long repressed missionary movement would now 
resume its march and stop not until the world should be subdued. 
The sound of the voice had been heard by the Church. Obedient 
heralds had begun to go forth. They had gone to the South Seas, 
and they had gone to India, and they had gone to Greenland, and 
now here comes one man to China—the advance courier of thousands 
like-minded, resolute and persistent. 

Robert Morrison was not welcomed to China. The all-powerful 
and mercenary East India Company especially disliked his errand. 
He had come to start a moral regeneration in a spiritually moribund 
people. The East India Company, bating a few such illustrious 
exceptions as that of Charles Grant, did not deal in moral regenera¬ 
tions of any kind; an attempt to introduce them might interfere 
with the market for straw matting and dried clams. If they had 
§hown some regard for the moral elevation of those with whom 
they did business it might have been attended with a. prolongation 
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of their corporate existence. But they had no regard, and they 
opposed bitterly all those who had, first in India, and then in 
China; they refused passage to missionaries in their ships; they 
forbade their continuance on the Company’s domain; and they drove 
them out as they would pestiferous tramps. They got their reward. 
Once before, in human history, had God said of just such intolerant 
obstructionists: “ I will dig thy grave, for thou art vile, and no 
more of thy name shall he sown? However one may account for it; 
certain it is that the grave was dug; that the East India Company 
was tumbled into it like a dead sheep; that its general methods 
have been declared to be u vile ; ” aud that no more of its name have 
been sown. The foreign community generally looked upon Morrison 
as a dreamy adventurer, as a possible fire-brand aud disturber of the 
public peace. Had he come to engage in the tea business, or the 
fire-cracker trade, he would have had a respectful reception in the 
thirteen hongs, but as an ambassador of Jesus Christ he got the cold 
shoulder on all sides. 

Among the Chinese the prospect was still more forbidding. 
They were suspicious to an unusual degree. They had had some ex¬ 
perience of what was called Christianity of the Jesuit, the Franciscan 
and the Dominican type, and they were afraid of it; was not Morrison, 
one of the same? So they watched him ; and they opposed him; they 
denounced the Chinese teacher who should become his instructor 
and helper. And there was Morrison dodging about avoiding the 
East Iudia Scylla on the one side and the Chinese Oharybdis on the 
other. No receptions were held in his honor, no dinner parties 
were made for his entertainment. His teaeher visited him on the sly, 
and came and went with the manuscripts of Morrison’s translations 
hid away in his sleeve, looking carefully up and down the street, 
to see that he was not observed, before he shot into the little alley 
and through the narrow doorway where, in restricted quarters, 
where, in gloom, in dampness, among mosquitoes and in oppressive 
heat, tins successor of Paul worked away translating into Chinese 
those epistles which eighteen hundred years before had been written 
in much such a hired house, if not in the tufa dungeons of Imperial 
Rome. Despite all the opposition the persistent Morrison kept on 
his way, and kept gaining all the time. He made himself indispen¬ 
sable to the East Iudia Company agents, and soon was sure of his 
foothold. Yet the Chinese officials never wavered in their intoler¬ 
ance. They were determined never to allow entrance to Christianity 
and to the Christian’s Bible. If they heard of a portion of the 
Word of God being distributed anywhere, they got on the scent and 
tracked it out with the ravening of a sleuth hound. Hearing at a 
later day that a foreign vessel had brought some Chinese books and 
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placed them on shore for sale they gave the holders of such hooks 
six months in which to gather them all iu and surrender them up 
under penalty of decapitation in case of ueglect. 

Meanwhile the eyes of Western Christendom were now being 
fairly opened toward China as never before. Morrison stood alone 
for a few years, then came Milne and Med burst. There was a 
famous trio in India—Carey, Marsh man and Ward; it was matched 
by an equally famous trio in China—the three M.’s—Morrison, 
Milne and Medhurst. Then came other such missionary “mighties” 
along at later intervals, as Legge, Bridgman, Williams, Gmzlaff, 
Hobson, Boone, Abeel, Ball and the Stronachs. They came stringing 
along one or two at a time after gaps of two and three, or more 
years. A sorry lot they seemed to be to assault the fortress of 
Chinese heathenism. Their own countrymen half admired their 
audacity while amused at what they considered their astounding 
credulity. Never mind. Let them alone. Give them time. All 
they ask for is the time factor ; and the time factor is always on the 
side of eternal verity. For a long time Chinese hostility was too 
much for them. Canton was made hot for them. The officials were 
determined that no such kind of moles should be allowed to borrow 
in their provincial city. The Bast India Company kept up its bitter 
antagonism, the priests of Macao had no favor to show to heretics, 
and so with but a few exceptions the early missionaries were com¬ 
pelled to work in >Siam and Batavia and Singapore and Malacca. 

But now they were not idle. Nor was it indeed indispeusable 
to the consummation of a missionary purpose that they should have 
full access to China just yet. There was a great work of preparation 
to be done, and that work went on with ceaseless assiduity. Indeed 
until that preliminary work was done a religions invasiou of the 
stronghold of Confucianism might be worse thau futile ; it might be 
fraught with disaster. It may have beeu that it was of divine 
special appointment that they should not get in just then where the 
crudities of green bauds and of inexperience might be involving them 
in perpetual trouble. They needed dictionaries, and they needed 
grammars, and they needed Scripture translations, they needed to be, 
for a while, where they could closely study the situation, but not be 
drawn in the whirl and swirl until they should be capable of form¬ 
ing adequate judgment, which new comers cannot do, not even at 
this late day. The providence of God allowed the first mission¬ 
aries to China to occupy just such a position. Had they been in 
China proper in those days of East India Company intolerance, and 
Chinese vindictiveness, with China as yet nuhumiliated, oppressive and 
arrogant almost beyond conception, it would, in all probability, have 
thrown missions back a quarter of a century. The missionaries 
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wonld have been smitten by the official continuously and heavily; 
the few foreigners in China could uot have helped them ; and home 
governments would not have dared to intervene. Entrance then 
would simply have been ruinous. They were sent to Siam and 
Singapore and Malacca. In these places Chinese were gathered by 
tens and hundreds of thousands. There the missionaries could 
come in contact with them ; they could see the native Chinamen, they 
could study not only the Chinese language, but the Chinese people ; 
then they could miugie with them freely and not be dogged by the 
mandarin. In a word, then they, as a body, went to their primary 
school for the acquisition of initial missionary training and initial 
missionary experience just as recruits are put in camp before being 
sent to the front. 

At length things were ripe in the providence of God for a 
change. They had some fairly good translations, some vocabularies, 
some grammars, some dictionaries, some first-lesson helps for new 
comers, and, by no means least of all, they had been in camp in 
those outlyiug regions quite long enough to have amassed, as a 
body, qnite a stock of experience aud quite a stock of understanding, 
and were now,—but not until now,—in a fit condition to advance 
into the enemies’ country. 

Since the coming of Morrison, and, if we include, according to 
Mr. W. S. Holt’s estimate, the name of Marshman, the first one to 
work on a Chinese translation of the Scriptures, we find that just 
fifty missionaries had come to labor for the Chinese. Some of them 
had died, some had broken down and gone home, but there was a 
goodly number left, and there were “more to follow.” They were 
scattered all around in the border regions, but could not get into the 
donble-barred empire itself. A spirit of supplication now began to 
possess them. They considered themselves to be fairly well equip¬ 
ped with tools and weapons and implements, and to have, at last, a 
fairly clear and definite idea of how to go to work. Their prayers 
became more and more urgent that God would opeu to them a door 
of entrance and let them go at China herself outside of the thirteen 
hongs, and in spite of East India Company post mortem jealonsies 
and mandarin hostilities. 

Their prayers were about to be answered, but in a way, and by 
a process of eveuts, they never dreamed of. The maul that was to 
crack the pot metal helmets of the pig-headed mandarins was 
having the handle pat in. Strong English arms were to swing it. 
It was not on aceount of a missionary issue. Yet missionaries 
were now to have a door of entrance knocked opeD, while civilization 
and repressed millions were to be the gainers. The war of 1839 
was now on. 
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The Opium ffabit, 

BY REV. J. G. KERR, M.D. 

Ull ISSIONARIES in China have many opportunities of observ¬ 


ing the effects of the opium habit, and medical missionaries 
come almost daily in contact with those who are its 
victims, and have every opportunity of knowing, from actual 
observation, the damage done to those who use the drug. 

Having during a period of more than forty years witnessed in 
a large city and in a large hospital the evil effects of the habit, 
I desire to place upon record my testimony as to the unmitigated 
evil involved in the habit. 

I. The opium habit is acquired in a short time by one who 
indulges. In a few months it is fully formed, and in a year or two 
has become confirmed. 

II. When once confirmed it holds its victim with a grip, from 
which it is almost impossible to get loose. 

III. The habit may be indulged in for a number of years with¬ 
out any very marked external signs of its deleterious influence if the 
amount used is small and if the individual has regular employment 
and good food, 

IY. But continued indulgence requires an increase of the 
amount used to satisfy the craving, and the positive effects of the 
poison with which the system becomes saturated is to benumb 
the nervous function, derange the digestion, and thus interfere with 
healthy nutrition. These are manifested in the leaden countenance, 
the pinched features, the emaciation of the body, the torpidity of 
the bowels and the vitiation of all the functions. 

Y. The tremendous grip which the habit has upon its victims 
is shown by the fact that if the regular supply is withheld for a day 
or two, the craving becomes unendurable, sleep becomes impossible, 
griping pains seize the organs and every nerve cries out for the 
narcotic; torture is the word which describes the condition. Only 
grant the usual indulgence, and all is set right again, and the 
commotion ceases. 

YI. The above are physical evils, to which are to be added 

a. The waste of money, leading to poverty. 

b. Loss of character and standing, leading to loss of place 

and employment. 

c. Distress and suffering of parents and family. 

YII. But the crowning evil of all is the deterioration of the 
moral faculty. The moral sense becomes blunted, regard for truth 
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is lost, and the victim loses that sense of honor and regard for 
right which are the basis of all nobility of character. These may 
not be so noticeable in a nation among whose people high moral 
character is not at a premium, but the fact remains that the opium 
habit destroys the moral sense, and the evidence of it is found in 
the fact that missionaries with one consent refuse to admit opium 
smokers into the Ohristiau Church without previous reformation. 

VIII. It may be stated, as a fact to which there are very few 
exceptions, that every opium smoker wishes to be cured of the habit. 
Hot one of them will defend it, and it is universally condemned by 
those who know from sad experience what it is and how hopeless it 
is to escape from its toils. 

IX. If the above statements are true, then the obligation rests 
upon every Christian and every philanthropist to use all his influence 
to put a stop to the opium trade ; to do all in his power to reform 
those who have acquired the baneful habit, and to save, as far as 
possible, the young from falling into its snares. 


Principles of Transliterating Proper Names in Chinese. 

BY REV. R. H. GRAVES, M.D. 

S HAT this is a subject worthy of some attention may be judged 
from the fact that the Shaughai Conference appointed a 
committee to attend to it and to make suggestions as to 
changes. At the outset of our work we are met by a difficulty in 
the different views of the subject by different men. 

1. There are some who wish to translate instead of transliterat¬ 
ing, e.g., instead of saying “ Abraham begat Isaac,” they would 
say, “The Father of multitudes begat Laughter, etc.” Though it is 
true that many of the Buddhist names were translated into Chinese, 
yet it is not so in most cases. Then this would be against all 
analogy in Scripture translation. The New Testament writers did 
not translate the Hebrew names, nor have any versions, ancient 
or modern, attempted such a thing. It is impracticable, and I am 
persuaded, would not meet with acceptance. 

2. Others are very conservative, and would keep the old names 
just as they are. But what are they ? Different versions have 
different names, and the same version has two names for the same 
man as he is spoken of in the Old or New Testament, as in the 
A. V. we have Hosea and Osee, Hezekiah and Ezekias. So some 
editors of the Greek text have ’Evor^ with a smooth breathing, 
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Enoch, and others with a rough breathing, Hencok, as the 
Septuagint, the Vulgate, the German, etc., following the Hebrew. 
I think the general consensus is in favor of uniformity and rightly 
so, for why should we confuse the minds of the Chinese with the 
present divergences. Of course the first effect of any change will 
be a temporary confusion, but this is incident to all improvement, 
and we hope that Christianity is as yet only in its infancy in China. 
Let us get right as soon as possible. 

3. There are some who would like to see a scientific translitera¬ 

tion, using the same Chinese character to denote the same sound in 
every case, as, e.g ., Ka by jj$ as we now have it in Galilee, M mm, 
Carpus, j}\i and not as in Cana, |p£. This is theoretically 

the best plan, and on the whole I should prefer it to any one of the 
others. Bat there are objections to it. Many words have already 
become a part of the accepted Christian nomenclature of China. 
For instance, to substitute for mm the term used in the Greek 
Church Testament ffi m i would not be accepted, though the 
latter might more nearly represent all the letters in Inuouc* 

4. Others would purposely use different characters for the same 
sound in order to prevent confusion in the names, thus they write 
A in Asia ©, © Iff 35 and the same sound in Africa by paf. It 
seems to me that to follow this plau in Scripture names is un- 
advisable. It would prevent all tracing of etymology from the 
Hebrew and would necessitate a change in most of the terms now 
in use. To carry it out consistently we would have to look up a 
number of characters to represent, e g., Ma or Jo Jiff. 

What is to be doneP That some uniform system should be 
adopted is indisputable. The only practical way I can see is to 
adopt an amended form of the present system (or want of system). 
Of course there will be individual objections to any particular change- 
Still some system should be adopted. There are some principles 
which we should try to follow. I would suggest the following 

1. Follow the Revised Version and put the same names in the 
Old and New Testaments. 

2. As a general rule use the same Chinese character to re¬ 
present the same sound in the original. Why should we say 
g 35 for A</3 vtjc (Libya) and iflj U ^ for Atfitpnvog 
(Libertines) P Why not use ^ in both cases ? Still there are some 
such anomalies which have become so fixed in words of common use 
that a change might not be acceptable, for instance, I would let the 
names of the books of the Bible remain as they are to prevent 
confusion in the reference Bibles, etc. 

3. In choosing the Chinese representatives for a sound we should 
be guided by the characters_used in Buddhist literature for the San- 
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skrit sounds,* and by the Japanese and the Chinese rendering of 
Tartar names. These, especially the Buddhist names, are already a 
part of Chinese literature. For instance, Ga is represented by 
aud Ka by $0, as fjjn JJ‘|$ MB H M Gaynkas’y apa. (See Eitel's Hand¬ 
book of Buddhism, passim). So Mok is transliterated by /fc and 
Muh by |=J. I would suggest therefore that Galilee be written fj]j and 
not as now. I would also follow the iNestorian inscription and 
write Messiah (Jjf ijjj instead of using ^ as the second character. 
There is a further objection to this that it is pronounced with a ts 
or sw in some dialects, as Tsoi in Cantonese. 

4. While admitting that the maudarin sounds should have the 
precedence of those of any other local dialect, yet attention should 
be paid to Chinese literature , and we should give weight to the 
Thesaurus ^ j|§ and other rhyming dictionaries in settling 
upon characters to represent finals. The final consonants have 
been elided in the Mandarin 4th tone. They have been retained in 
Hakka and Cantonese. Some seem to think that these have been 
suggested by Dr. Chalmers and others simply because they are 
Cantonese. This is not so. It is because they are Chinese; 
admitted as snch in their standard authorities, e.g., is under 
the category Hap Ap, in the Thesaurus, and has been used to 
represent the Heb. Ab “ father ” in several names in the Old 
Testament, Abdon, etc. Why not use it in Abraham ? The fact is 
we have become so accustomed to pronouncing the word wrongly in 
English, A-bra-ham instead of Ab-rakam that men would per¬ 
petuate the mistake in Chinese. This, however, is one of the words 
that are so common that I suppose it is useless for hoping that it 
will be corrected in English or Chinese. It would be a gain to 
philology if we could represent the Heb. Ab by some corresponding 
term in Chinese. 

5. There are many cases where a slight change would make no 
difference in the Mandarin sound, and yet would give the proper 
final consonant in those dialects which have not it, e.g., in the 
last syllables of Jacob and Joseph we might have a p instead of the 
k in which they now terminate. They would still end in oh and 
ih in Mandarin. Is it too much to ask Mandarin speakers to 
consent to this amendment ? 

6. While we cannot attempt to translate the meaning in every 
case, yet where there is a word which has the right sound and at 
the same time some similarity of meaning might we not use it to 
advantage ? e.g., for the Heb. Baith (generally written Beth in 
Eug., (3r)6 in Greek) there is a Chinese word Fat, meaning a 
thatched honse, or lodge. The phonetic is so common that no one 
need mispronounce it, and the word is found in most of the diction- 
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aries. If we could adopt it, it wonld be of service in ‘enabling the 
Chinese to understand the meaning of the places, and wonld 
give uniformity instead of confusion. This principle seems to have 
influenced translators to nse |ff in Cephas (rad. iff), and perhaps 
in other cases. While there are but few cases in which it can apply, 
still it is worth paying attention to. 

7. We should be careful to avoid ludicrous combinations and 
those which give a bad sense, as Jfj§ for Thamar (Mat. i. 3), the 
former name for David, etc. I would suggest that ^ be used 
generally for the sound Ma instead of |§, “horse.” 

These are some of the principles which I think should guide ns 
in getting out an improved list of proper names. I think no time 
can he more favorable than the present when the work of Bible 
revision is going on. Why should we shrink from a promising im¬ 
provement ? I hope there may be a free expression of opinion that 
the views of the missionary body may be known. 


Taoism. 

BY F. HUBERTY JAMES. 

f NE of the least kuown of the religions of China is Taoism, 
The first great Taoist, Lao-tsz, was born in the city of 
Poh-chow, about 640 B.C. Of his early life little is known. 
The first records tell of his filling a position as recorder or keeper of 
the archives at the court of Chow, then held in Lo-yang, in Central 
China. Lao-tsz was a typical philosopher, calm, reserved, observant, 
keen. His work brought to his notice a mass of material which 
stirred his thought and compelled him to meditate on the causes of 
the wretched condition of his country. There were frequent insurrec¬ 
tions, which were usually queuched in blood, and the princes and 
statesmen seemed to care little so long as they held their own 
positions, while demagogues were as busy then as now in devising 
schemes of reform. There is reason to believe that Lao-tsz did his 
best for his people, but, failing himself and seeing others fail so often, 
he gave up the task of the reformer and devoted his attention to 
philosophy. It is said that he retired from office when eighty-eight 
years of age, and while in retirement composed his single book, 
entitled “The Way and its Characteristics.” It is a very small 
book, containing only about five thousand words, but it is one of 
the best as well as one of the most obscure books China has ever 
produced. It is very difficult to explain what Lao-tsz meant by the 
word “way.” One of the best definitions is that of Mr. William 
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Davis. He ’says Tao, the way, indicates the supreme power, but 
more. It dwells upon no personality ; ib is the spirit of the universe, 
the all-actiug, supreme force. It is energy without effort. It is 
nature in repose, containing all forms of activity. It is unpredicated 
being. It is the “ It is” of the Vedanta, the “ I Am 1 ’ of the Bible. 

It is very hard to answer the question, “ Did Lao-tsz believe in 
God ?” The answer must depend upon the definition given to the 
word God. If we mean the God of ancient Israel, or of the New 
Testament, or God as understood by most people to-day, we may 
safely answer in the negative. Yet it does not follow from this that 
he had no idea of God whatever, nor can it be inferred that his 
search for the great Original was in vain. In his intense struggle 
to express his thoughts, Lao-tsz was often peculiar and obscure. He 
sometimes blends his conception of the originating cause with its 
ways of manifestation and action. (We do the same when we use the 
word Providence for God.) If the knowledge of God is the highest 
and most precious of all knowledge, then in this particular Lao-tsz 
was greater than Confucius, for he earnestly sought to increase his 
knowledge of the great fountain of being, while Confucius was con¬ 
tent to transmit what had been taught by his predecessors. 

A few quotations from Lao-tsz’s book may be interesting: 
“There is nothing like keeping guard over the inner man.” “By 
undivided attention to the heart it is possible to be a little child. ” 
“ The sage is ever the good savior of men. He rejects none. ” “ Good 
men are the instructors of bad men. Bad men are the material good 
men have to work upon.” Then we come to one of the grandest 
sentences ever uttered in China: “Recompense injuries with kind¬ 
ness. ” In the course of his book Lao-tsz denounces over-legislation, 
war, and capital punishment. None of China’s sages held or taught 
more elevating doctriues than Lao-tsz. He taught that government 
should be just, sympathetic, liberal, and yet free from extravagance. 
Man should iguore all the desires, attractions, schemings, pleasures 
and ambitions which injure and destroy the pure, original nature, 
and calmly, constantly follow the heart’s best instincts. 

The next greatest name in Taoism is Chwaug-tsz, who lived 
about 830 years B.C. Chwang-tsz was one of the acutest minds ever 
possessed by China. He took up the labors of his master, Lao-tsz, 
and added the result of his vigorous investigations. One of his 
musings is exceedingly interesting, as furnishing the nearest ap¬ 
proach to asserting personality as a predicate of God which can be 
found in the whole of the Taoist writings. He says : “ The heavens 
revolve, the earth remains still, the sun and moon move in their 
respective paths; but who governs them, who manages them, who 
lives unoccupied in stillness and yet causes all things to move ? The 
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thoughtful have speculated much on these things, and failed to find 
out the secret. The wind rises iu the north and drifts between east 
and west, agitating all things ; but who drives it forth and brings 
it back, and for what reason is it all doue ? It seems as if there 
must be a True Ruler, only we cannot get at his personality.’' 

After Lao-tsz and Chwang-tsz none arose like them, and yet 
among the moral treatises of the later Taoists there are some re¬ 
markable passages. Here is one by Lieh-tsz : “There is a life that 
is uncreated. The Uncreated alone can produce life. The Changeless 
comes and goes ; his duration can have no end. His ways are past 
finding out. Death is to life as going away is to coming. How can 
we know that to die here is not to be born elsewhere F Death is 
just a going home again. It is repose for the good man, and a 
hiding away of the bad.” 

Taoistic tracts and commentaries on them are almost innumera¬ 
ble, but only a few of them are worth translating. One of the best 
is called “Actions and tbeir Recompenses.” Its author is unknown, 
but in all probability it was written in the tenth century. Its style 
is clear and terse, rendering it attractive to the educated, while it is 
so simple as to be generally understood by the common people. One 
passage runs as follows: “Transgressions, great and small, are of 
several hundred kinds. He who wishes for longlife must first attend 
to strictly avoiding all these sins. He must feel kindly toward his 
fellow-men, be loyal, filial, and loving. He must pity orphans and 
compassionate widows, respect the old, and cherish the yonng. lie 
must stop evil and exalt and display [meaning to publish] what is 
good: receive insult without returning it, bestow favors without seek¬ 
ing for any return, give to others without afterwards regretting it. 
He who does this is a good man. Heaven protects him. He may 
hope to become immortal.” This is one of the best existing tracts 
in China, and it is comforting to know that it has had, if not the 
largest circulation, at least one of the largest circulations, in the 
world. For at least eight ceuturies it has been in constant use all 
over China, and editions of it have appeared in almost every con¬ 
ceivable size, shape, and style. 

However much we may regret it, we have to admit that Taoism 
has for a long time been degenerating, until at last it has become, to 
a very large extent, a “ base and abject superstition, a religion iu 
the worst and lowest sense, a foolish idolatry, supported by a venal 
priesthood.” Nevertheless, under all the superstitious accretions, 
some vital force has remained in Taoism to withstand decay, or 
long ago it would have perished. One of the essays sent to the 
Parliament of Religions was by a Taoist. He sketched the history 
of Taoism and discussed its leading principles, but was too modest 
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to claim that bis own system was perfect, and too reverent toward 
the faiths of others to disparage their religions. At the close of his 
paper he says : “0 that oue would rise to restore our religiou, save 
it from errors, help its weakness, expose uutruth with truth, explain 
the mysteries, and set forth its doctrines clearly !” 

A humble and earnest wish for anything good is always a prayer, 
and we have the consolation that the heart’s cry for more light 
never has been, never can be, in vain. 


Topics suggested for the Week of Universal Prayer, 

January 2 — 9, 1898. 

[Other subjects which may be suggested by national or local circumstances or by 
special occurrences at the time of meeting, will naturally be added by those 
leading the devotions of the assembled believers. And for other topics, 
which ho w oki>s can EXPRESS, moments of silent prayer may helpfully be 
given.] 

Sunday , Jan. 2. sermons. 

God’s people approach the Lord, and walk in Hrs light : “ Say 
unto all the congregation of the children of Israel , Come near before the 
Lord!— Exodus xvi. 9. 0 house of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk in 
the light of the Lord!” —Isaiah ii. 5. “ But if v:e walk in the light , as 
He is in the light, we have follewship,” etc.—I. John i. 7. 

If 

Monday, Jan. 3. confession and thanksgiving. 

Humiliation and Confession: For want of conformity to the mind 
of Christ; for disloyalty to the truth; for misuse and neglect of 
precious privileges ;'for lack of courage in witnessing for Christ.—Romans 
vi. 1-—14; Matthew xxv. 14—30. 

Thanksgiving and Praise: For revealed truth; for the dispensation 
of the Holy Spirit; for the promises of God; for great revivals, amid 
persecutions, in China and other parts of the Mission Field.—Psalm 
cxlv. 1—13; 1. Corinthians ii, 7—16. 

Prayer: That Christ’s reign may extend in the hearts of all His 
people, and throughout the world.—Isaiah ix. 1 —7; Revelation 
xxi. 22—27. 

Tuesday , Jan. 4> the chhrcii universal. 

Prayer: That clearer and truer views of the spiritual nature of 
the Church, as revealed in the New Testament, may prevail; that 
believers may yield themselves wholly to the Lord, and through the 
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influence of the Holy Ghost, grow in the spiritual life; that all Ministers 
of the Gospel may be filled with the Spirit of Christ; and that true 
unity and fellowship may be increasingly realised.—Ephesians iv. 
1—16; Revelation i. 12—20. 

Wednesday, Jan, 5. nations and their rulers. 

Prayer : That all in authority may recognise their responsibility to 
God the King, and may do all as to the Lord, and not to men ; that the 
Lord’s Day may be reverenced ; that injustice, intemperance, and 
oppression may cease, and that forbearance, peace and brotherhood may 
be cultivated by all peoples.—Daniel xii. 1—4; I. Timothy, ii 1—6. 

Thursday, Jan. 6. families and schools. 

Prayer : That in Christian households family prayer may be main¬ 
tained and conversions sought; that home-life may be pure arid loving; 
that the training in schools, colleges and universities may be in the 
knowledge of Holy Scripture, and with a view to the consecrated life of 
unselfish benevolence and usefulness.—Joshua xxiv. 13—22 ; Psalm 
cxxxiii.; Colossians iii. 14 to iv. 1. 

Friday, Jan. 7. foreign missions. 

Praise: For the growth and development of the Missionary Spirit 
during this century. 

Prayer: That consecrated and faithful Missionaries may be raised 
up in ah Christian communities; that converts may be established in the 
faith ; that the number of native agents may be multiplied, and their 
efficiency increased; that the obstacles in Roman Catholic, heathen and 
Mohammedan lands, arising from ignorance, prejudice, and error, may 
disappear before the Gospel.—Psalm ii.; Romans x. 6—21. 

Saturday, Jan. 8. home missions and the jews. 

Prayer: That Christian people may be led to greater personal 
effort on behalf of the Spiritual welfare of their neighbours and fellow- 
countrymen ; that blessing may accompany the work of Home Missionary 
Societies, of Inner Missions, and of labourers among special classes; 
that God’s ancient people may be brought into the fold of Christ.—Acts 
i. 1—8; Revelation vii. 4—12. 

Sunday, Jan. 9. sermons. 

God’s people —His witnesses to the world : “ Ye are My witnesses, 
saith the Lord.” —Isaiah xliii. 10. “ Ye shall be witnesses unto Me . . . 

unto the uttermost part of the earth.” —Acts i. 8. 
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■rev. J. C. Melrose, Nodoa, Hainan. 

S HE first death among the adults of the missionaries in Hainan is 
that of the Rev, John Caldwell Melrose, who at the age of 38 
was released from his earthly labors on September 16, 1897. 
He was a native of the State of Iowa, IT. S. A. He studied at 
Wooster, Ohio, and at Lenox College at Hopkintou, la., where he 
secured his degree of Bachelor of Arts. Later he taught in au 
academy, and finally spent three years at McCormick Theological 
Seminary at Chicago. In all these places his gentle and genial 
nature, his brilliant and well balanced mind and his Christ-libe faith 
and spirit won for him the admiration and affection of his instructors, 
companions and acquaintances. 

In the year 1890 he graduated from his theological course, and 
he was married to Miss Margaret Rae, and they came to Hainan, 
China, under the appointment of the American Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions. Here he spent seven successful years of almost 
continuous labor for the Master. His last four years were spent at 
Nodoa, Hainan, where, being the senior missionary, he had not only 
the greatest responsibility of an active growing station, but he took 
especial interest in the boarding and training school and in the in¬ 
struction of a theological class. 

In 1895 he built a house for the physician recently arrived at 
Nodoa, and being somewhat worn down by this active service, he 
took a vacation on the completion of the house and visited the north 
of China to study the methods of work in different missions. Re¬ 
turning much improved in health he entered upon his work with 
increased earnestness ; but during the last summer he has suffered 
with gastric catarrh, and later had a severe attack of dysentery. He 
was prostrated with this disease, when little Esther, his youngest 
child, died of fever at the age of seven months, on September 3rd, 
and on September 16th he himself was taken with a haemorrhage, 
which ended his earthly life. 

He leaves to mourn his departure his wife and two young sons 
in Hainan, besides au aged mother and several brothers and sisters 
in America. The little band of missionaries in Hainan feel especial¬ 
ly bereaved by the loss of this dear brother, who was not only so 
useful in service, but was also a wise counsellor and friend in all 
trials and labors. 

Hoihow, Hainan, China, 

September, 1897. 
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“A SUGGESTION.” 

To the Editor of 

“ The Chinese Recorder.” 

Kiangsi Province, near Ki-ban Fu, 
September 30th, 1897. 

Dear Brother: Having just read 
Dr. Wilson’s new and interesting 
book, “ Eye Gate,” T am, doubtless 
with many others, again stirred up 
at the appalling fact of there being 
over 1200 walled cities in China 
proper still unevangelised! 

What can we do? “Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do 1 ” 

Let us pray. Prayer is com¬ 
munion. Communion with a loved 
One, and with One who loves us, 
leads to knowing what His will is, 
and the double-love leads to the 
glad DOING of that will. 

“Pray without ceasing.” 

1st. For a “ moving ” of the mis¬ 
sionary spirit more than ever in 
each of us, and especially among 
the Chinese Christians, that they 
may largely go forth as foreign 
missionaries and as sent and sup¬ 
ported by their home Churches. 
“ Jesus seeing the multitudes , was 

MOVED.” 

2nd. For at least two more work¬ 
ers, native or otherwise, for each of 
these unopened walled cities i.e ., 
2400 odd new workers ? “ Pray .... 
harvest Lord .... send more labor¬ 
ers.” 

3rd. For special grace and power 
to each one now in the home lands, 
as they present the Lord’s command 
■—this land’s need. 

4th. For the Lord to show us 
any new ways He has (old to Him, 
but mayhap new to our Little 
Faith or Orthodoxy !), that China 
may speedily and thoroughly be 
evangelised—that so His people 
may be “ gathered . out—His ap¬ 
pearing hastened.” 


And now may we not all at once 
see if we are near enough our 
Captain—“draw near” to God is 
“good,” but it lets the Light on 
our modes of living—our luxuries, 
our needless expenditures, our pride 
and our se//-seeking ! 

Oh to be like Him 

Like Him every day ! 

Oh to live near Him 
Every living day. 

“ Like Ilim ” we shall be, 

For hath not He said 

“ Well see Him as He is ” 

Our soon coming Head, 

Till He come. 

A. N. C. 


THE LATE MR. ANDREW HAPPER. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Newchwang, 10th August, 1897. 

Dear Sir : Readers of the daily 
press have already been informed 
of the sad death of Mr. Andrew 
Happer, Commissioner of Customs 
at this port, and the lamentable 
circumstances under which it occur¬ 
red. But in connection with the 
demise of this estimable gentleman, 
in the prime of life and the height of 
his usefulness, there are certain cir¬ 
cumstances which may be brought 
out with profit in such a publica¬ 
tion as the Recorder. It is cer¬ 
tainly due to the memory of a 
constant reader and subscriber to 
this journal that they should be 
related. 

Mr. Happer, as is well known, 
was a son of the distinguished 
pioneer missionary, the late Rev. 
Dr. Happer, of Canton, who spent 
forty-seven years of his life in this 
land. 

During Mr. Happer’s term of 
office at this port he closely identi¬ 
fied himself with every form of 
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evangelistic and philanthropic work. 
Not only did he from time to time 
attend the Chinese Sabbath service, 
thereby gratifying the members 
and setting a good example to the 
native staff, but occasionally, dur¬ 
ing absence at stations, he would 
supply my place, greatly to the de¬ 
light and edification of all who 
heard him. 

For such service as this he was 
well equipped by nature and by 
grace. The Chinese language was 
his mother-tongue, that is, the Can¬ 
tonese dialect. But long practice 
in Mandarin, the study of which he 
began at the age of sixteen, made 
him a proficient speaker in the 
northern dialect. If, again, it be 
taken into consideration that he was 
a graduate of New Jersey (A.B.), 
and that he took a Ideological 
course at Princeton, it will be at 
once apparent that not one mission¬ 
ary in a thousand has such quali¬ 
fications for his life work. A com¬ 
petent judge who heard him address 
the Chinese declares that it is a 
missionary he should have been. 
And in fact it was only a conscien¬ 
tious scruple which none but a man 
of tender moral susceptibility would 
have entertained which prevented 
him joining the ranks. 

It is not generally known, per¬ 
haps, that during this transitional 
period in his career he devoted two 
years to evangelistic effort amongst 
the Chinese in California; and a 
similar work he carried on for some 
time after his return to China—all 
at his own charge. 

Eventually he joined the Cus¬ 
toms’ service, and here also his life 
was one of pre-eminent usefulness. 
Never did he fail to let his light 
shine in the dark places of official 
circles amongst a class for the most 
part inaccessible to the ordinary 
heralds of the cross. Such a bright 
example of unaffected simplicity, 
official probity and practical god¬ 
liness could not fail to powerfully 
affect all holders of office and com¬ 
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mend the doctrine of God our 
Saviour. 

Whether in public or in private 
Mr. Happer was emphatically the 
missionaries’ friend. In fact to be 
a Christian worker was at all times 
sufficient passport to the heart and 
home of himself and his estimable 
partner. It is no wonder, there¬ 
fore, that we feel as if one had 
fallen out of our own ranks. 

I need not dwell upon the fact, 
already so well known to the public, 
that hydrophobia- was the cause of 
death. What is more important 
to observe is that when his medical 
attendant informed him of his crit¬ 
ical state he at onoe began with the 
utmost heroism to give directions 
regarding public business, and 
then to set his house in order. 

On the first of the two days that 
he was confined to his own room he 
expressed a wish to see me. When 
I went over I found him tranquilly 
facing his fate, without the shadow 
of a fear—he only of all others be¬ 
traying no emotion. He had a 
request to make, which was that I 
should tell the native Christians 
how much he had enjoyed preach¬ 
ing to them. Evidently he esteem¬ 
ed it a great privilege. This was 
his parting message to them. Then 
he made inquiry after the spiritual 
welfare of one of our most promi¬ 
nent men. Nor did he fail in word, 
or deed, while consciousness lasted, 
to exhort the Chinese within his 
reach. 

A great blank has been left in 
our little community, every one 
feeling that he has lost a friend. 
The Customs has lost a most effi¬ 
cient servant; and the cause of 
Christianity a staunch supporter and 
practical exponent. For important 
services rendered as a member of 
the Tonquin Frontier Commission 
he was decorated with the civil 
rank of the third degree by the 
Chinese government. And that 
he was a man of marked ability 
and held in high esteem by his 
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chief, Sir Robert Hart, is proved 
by the fact that, in ten years after 
entering the service he had risen 
by well merited promotion to a 
Commissi onersh ip. 

On the 28th ult. his body was 
committed to the grave in the sure 
and certain hope of a glorious re¬ 
surrection, just eight clays from 
the time when with loving hands 
he hart helped to lower the body of 
Dr. Annie ‘Gillespie into its last 
resting place. 

By special desire I Thess. 5 was 
read at the grave, that being the 
portion of the Word of God that 
happened to be read the last night 
he conducted family worship. 

Mr. Happer has left behind him 
a wife, of whom I shall only say 
that she is a kindred spirit and the 
worthy consort of such a husband, 
“ Precious in the sight of the Lord 
is the death of His saints.” 

J. C. 


TIIE MURDER OP GERMAN MIS¬ 
SIONARIES. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Chi-ning, 8th 'Nov., 1897. 

Dear Sir: The Ts'ao-chou Fu re¬ 
gion .still lives up to its reputa¬ 
tion for law-breaking and general 
fiendi*hness. Officials are kept 
busy investigating new crimes and 
imprisoning, beating, decapitating 
the perpetrators thereof. Yet the 
numbers of the out-laws do not. seem 
to decrease, nor does their courage 
diminish. Their latest and most 
brutal act was the slaughter of two 
German Catholic priests a week 
ago. 

The priests had just erected a 
house in a village twenty Gve miles 
west of this city. During the 
night, of November 1st they were 
attacked by a band of men, over 
twenty it is said, who, with knives 
and swords, speedily put an end to 
the poor victims. 


A third priest, being in a different 
room, escaped. He and the natives 
of the compound, none of whom re¬ 
ceived injury, report that the whole 
affair was over in ten minutes. 
They found (he wounded priests 
undressed, except as to sleeping 
garments; the one already dead, 
and the other past speaking. The 
former had nine wounds, the latter 
thirteen. 

The Cbi-hsien hastened to the 
spot in person as soon as he got 
word, and is said to have burst into 
tears when lie saw the mutilated 
bodies. He and one of the dead 
priests had been good friends, hi 
explanation of the foul deed there 
are several theories being advan¬ 
ced :— 

1. That, ( it was a case of simple 
robbery and unpr ovoked murder by 
a band of banditti. 

2. Same as above, except that, the 
murder was provoked by the priests 
first shooting one of the robbers. 
Some villagers are said to have 
seen the latter carry away a wound¬ 
ed or dead man. 

3. That workmen who had failed 
to secure employment in the build¬ 
ing of the new house thus took 
revenge. 

4. That it was a ease of revenge 
on the part of influential natives 
who had had a lawsuit with the 
Catholic Church. 

5. That it was an act of the 
TaTao Hwei (Big Knife Society), 
between whom and the Catholics 
tln re is a bitter feud of some years’ 
standing. 

Whatever the explanation one 
can feel only sorrow for the two 
victims, one of whom I knew per¬ 
sonally as an exceptionally gifted 
young man of about thirty.two 
years of age, attractive in manner, 
arid the only son of his old parents 
in Germany, whom may God corn¬ 
ier t. 


J. H. Ladghlin. 
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SHANG-TI IN THE CLASSICS. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Pear Sir : A young missionary was 
recently heard to say, “Shang-ti 
seems to be used for God in the 
Classics.” 

It may be that there are others 
who, finding the word Shang-ti ren¬ 
dered God in Dr. Legge’s transla¬ 
tion and the word God in the Eng¬ 
lish Bible represented by Shang-ti 
in a Chinese Bible, have naturally 
concluded that Shang-ti means God. 

In his preface to his translation 
of the Yi King Dr. Legge says : 
“ Yore than thirty-eight years ago 
I came to the conclusion that Ti, 
on its first employment by the Chi¬ 
nese fathers, was intended to ex¬ 
press the same concept which our 
fathers expressed by God. . . . There 
would be little if any difference in 
the meaning conveyed to readers 
by “ Supreme Ruler ” and “ God ; ” 
but when I render Ti by God and 
Shang-ti by the Supreme God or 
for the sake of brevity, simply by 
God, 1 aui translating and not 
giving a private interpretation of 
my own.” 

After this one would expect Dr. 
Legge to render Ti by God wherever 
it occurs. But not so, be al¬ 
most invariably translates Ti by 
the English word ‘Emperor/ and 
would have made a great mistake 
if he had rendered it God, or even 
god. Take for instance in the Shoo 
King, Part IT, Chapter IV, 13. He 
has translated Ti ‘ Emperor.’ “After 
twenty-eight years the Emperor 
demised.” 

In like manner throughout his 
w T orks he has translated it “ Empe¬ 
ror.” On the 46th and 47th pages of 
the Shoo King it occurs eight times, 
and Dr. Legge every time tran¬ 
slates it the Emperor. 

But look for a moment at this 
statement: “I render Ti by God 
and Shang-ti by the Supremo God, 


or for the sake of brevity simply, 
by God.” 

What would you think of one 
who dropped the word 1 supreme' 
“for the sake of brevity,” in 
speaking of Jupiter as the supreme 
god of the ancients, and then by 
writing it with a capital G make 
it appear that Jupiter is God and 
God is Jupiter, and go on to say 
that “Jesus is the son of Jupiter.” 
Or in other words that J upiter is 
the father of our Lord Jesus Christ! 

Dr. Legge uniformly, and almost 
without exception, translates ‘Ti’ 
into English * the Emperor.’ In 
this he is quite right. It does not 
mean ‘ruler’ or ‘governor,’ and 
is never applied to any ruler, 
governor or mandarin, high or low, 
except to the Emperor. Ti, there¬ 
fore means emperor and ‘Sliaug’ 
means above. Shang-ti means “ the 
Emperor above.” According to the 
Chinese idea the Emperor, while 
alive, reigns over all the people of 
the earth. When he dies he ascends 
on high and reigns over heaven and 
earth. 

As the Emperor on earth reigns 
through his governors and other 
officials so does the Emperor above, 
and the change of dynasty and 
similar great events are all ascribed 
to him. 

That he is the chief god of the 
Chinese no one can deny. So was 
Jupiter the chief god of the ancient 
heathen, but the apostles never 
said “ J upiter is God ” 

In his translation of the Yi King, 
page 341, Dr. Legge translates: 
“The ancient kings, in accordance 
with this, presented offerings to 
God (Shang-ti) and established the 
ancestral temple.” One would hard¬ 
ly say that Enoch, who walked with 
God, worshipped God and establish¬ 
ed ancestral worship. But the 
ancient kings might well be said 
to worship Shang-ti, the dead Em¬ 
perors, and thus set up or establish 
Ancestral Worship. 

Suppose your father had sudden- 
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lv disappeared many years ago, 
leaving it uncertain whether he 
were dead or alive, and on coming 
to China you heard of a man who 
seemed to closely resemble him. 
You might have high hopes that 
you had found your long lost 
father; but you would be dis¬ 
appointed if you found his looks, 
expression, tones, disposition and 
moral character were all unlike 
your father’s. 

You have not lost your Heaven¬ 
ly Father, but do juju recognize in 
this Chinese Juptier—this imagin¬ 
ary heathen divinity—your Hea¬ 
venly Father 1 Do you identify him as 
Jehovah ? Canon McClatchie in his 
Yih King, page 446, quoting from 
Mr. Faber, says of heaven, which the 
Chinese constantly use synony¬ 
mously with Shang-ti: “ Looking 

round he saw nothing but himself 
... he wished the existence of an¬ 
other, and instantly he became 
such as is man and woman in mu¬ 
tual embrace. He caused this his 
own self to fall in twain, and thus 
he became a husband and a wife." 
She became a cow, he a bull, and 
their issue were kine, and so on 
down to ants and the minutest of 
insects. 

Is it right to say that Shang-ti is 
the only god of the Chinese and 
that all the innumerable other 
objects of their worship are ‘ spirits ’ 
and not gods ? 

All gods are imaginary spirit¬ 
ual beings to whom the devotee 
ascribes one or more of the divine 
attributes; and according .to ordi¬ 
nary usage in the English language 
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what a man worships becomes to 
him not a ‘spirit’ but a god— 
his god. 

1 n respect to their gods the Chinese 
seem to differ little from the an¬ 
cient heathen. Like the Greeks and 
Romans almost everything has its 
own special deity, ‘spirit,’ Dr. 
Legge calls it. In one thing the 
Chinese excel; they have deitied 
their ancestors. The Chinese word 
for god, shin, in its meaning and 
usage, comes as near as could be 
expected to the meaning and use of 
dens in the Latin, Qeog in the 
Greek and god in English, as we 
may suppose our heathen ancestors 
understood and used it. 

One writer says it probably took 
thousands of years for the ancestors 
of the Chinese to rise to the con¬ 
ception of one Universal Ruler, 
God of gods and Lord of lords. 

A Christian and a missionary 
should certainly know that “ the 
ancestors of the Chinese” in the 
time of Noah knew the true and 
living God and worshipped Him. 
Why does he not either ask how 
long it took them to fall into the 
sin of changing the glory of the 
uncorruptible God into an image— 
to change the truth of God into a 
lie. 

The fact that a majority of mis¬ 
sionaries use any term does not 
decide the question of its. proprie¬ 
ty ; since truth can never be settled 
by majorities. 

Truth is truth, though all the 
world be false. 

F. 
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1 iS A f Commentary on Ro¬ 

mans, Rev. James Jackson. Central 

China Press, Kiukiang, China, for 

the Religious Tract and Book Society. 

The Epistle to the Romans yields 
to none of St. Paul’s letters in 
interest. A distinguished lawyer 
has termed it the most masterly 
argument in any language. Its 
principal theme, justification by 
faith as opposed to justification by 
legal works, makes it an especially 
valuable treatise for the Chinese 
Christian who is so prone to trust 
to rites and forms instead of a 
life of faith, too often merely sub¬ 
stituting for the Buddhist cere¬ 
monies of his heathen days the pre¬ 
scribed observances of the Church. 

Mr. Jackson’s commentary is 
therefore extremely v/elcome. 
Knowing the excellent work which 
lie had doue in other commentaries 
published within the past three 
years, we were prepared to find the 
Commentary on Romans done in 
scholarly fashion, and we are not 
disappointed. 

The aim of the work is stated 
by the author in his preface as 
follows:— 

“ In preparing these notes the 
writer has made no attempt at 
exposition or homiletics, but has 
confined himself purely to exegesis. 
It has been felt for some time that 
Chinese preachers need something 
which will stimulate their own 
thought and enable them to ex¬ 
pound and apply for themselves 
the treasures of God’s Holy Word.” 
This purpose is well fulfilled. The 
book is all and more than it claims 
to be. The Chinese pastor will 
find it invaluable in his study of 
this epistle for exposition in the 
pulpit, and no Chinese preacher 
should be without it. In the 
preliminary chapters there is much 


valuable information which it is 
difficult for a Chinese student to 
obtain, and which is necessary to 
a proper understanding of the 
epistle. The first of these chapters 
gives a sketch of the city of Rome, 
its wide dominion, the character 
of Nero, and touches upon the 
traditional meeting of St. Paul and 
Seneca. The following chapters 
treat successively of “The Jews at 
Rome,” “The Church at Rome,” 
“Time and Place of the Writing 
of the Epistle,” “Purpose of the 
Epistle” and “Divisions of the 
Epistle.” 

There are very interesting di¬ 
gressions for the discussion of the 
celebrated passage in the Vllth 
Chapter concerning the conflict 
between the flesh and the spirit 
and the other more difficult passage 
in the IXth Chapter concerning the 
election of Israel. Mr. Jackson 
quotes from such Church fathers 
as Chrysostom, Origen, Augustine, 
Calvin and Arminius, and puts the 
Chinese reader in a fair position 
to form his own opinion, though 
the author does not fail to make 
plain his conclusions also on the 
interesting questions involved. 
The book is printed on Chinese 
white paper in bold type, and the 
style approves itself to the scholarly 
Chinese who have examined it. 
We commend the work most 
heartily for circulation among 
Chinese 'Christians and for use in 
the training schools. 

E. T. W. 


REVIEW. 

A Holy Life and how to live it. By 
Rev G. H. C. Macgregor, M.A., 
author of “So Great Salvation.” New 
York, Chicago, Toronto. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1897. Pp. 142. 

The author of this little book is 
a Loudon clergyman, whose name 
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many of our readers will have 
noticed as figuring in the reports 
of the August meetings at Nortli- 
fielu under Mr. Moody’s auspices. 

The substance of the teaching is 
well epitomized in the title. There 
are six chapters in all, the first of 
which is called ‘Presuppositions;’ 
the second ‘The Cause of Past 
Failure;’ the third ‘The Secret of 
Purity;’ the fourth ‘The Secret of 
Continuing;’ the fifth ‘Life more 
abundantly;’ and the last ‘An 
Overflowing Life.’ The whole is an 
excellent epitome of the best teach¬ 
ing of the ‘ Keswick School/ arid is 
worthy of attention of all Christ¬ 
ians, whether they belong to that 
* school ’ or not. 


Saved and kept; Counsel ,s to Young Be¬ 
lievers. Bv the Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
of Christ Church, Westminster Bridge 
Road, London, F. H. Reveil Co., 1897. 
Pp. 154. 

This volume is of the same size as 
the preceding (seven inches by 
four), and consists of twenty-three 
short essays on various aspects of 
the Christian life. They were issued 
apropos of Meyer’s ‘fiftieth birth¬ 
day,’ and like all his writings are 
full of wholesome and spiritual truth 
in wholesome and spiritual forms. 
Th us treated the various aspects 
of the divine life in the human soul, 
are perceived to have the diversity 
and the perennial freshness of the 
morning skies. The number of such 
hooks can never be too great. It 
is a constant wonder how authors 
so prolific as Messrs. Meyer and 
Andrew Murray can find anything 
to say which they have not already 
said many times, but the wonder 
ceases when one observes how 
closely they hold to the Scripture 
clew. The freshness of God’s 
Word assures the freshness of 
whatever is thoroughly based upon 
it, and therefore vivified by His 
Spirit. 


MR. don’s ANNUAL REPORT. 

We hove again received from Mr. 
Alex. Don, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
a copy of his Annual Report of the 
Work for the Chinese in Otago, in a 
small pamphlet of 58 pages, which 
makes Very interesting reading. 
Few of us know anything of the 
Chinese in those ends of the earth, 
but a perusal of Mr. Don’s graphic 
narrative gives an immediate insight 
into their characteristics. These are 
the same as those of other Chinese, 
but some traits are magnified seve¬ 
ral diameters, 

There is a hostility to foreigners 
which seems strange to those who 
do not know the Cantonese, and 
there is an insolence in its expression 
which must be particularly hard to 
bear. The men seem to be mainly 
miners or small farmers, but like 
other Chinese in other lands, they 
are an unassimilable race. A large 
proportion would appear to be 
opium-takers, often in the most de¬ 
basing form of ashes. They boast of 
China and of everything Chinese, 
and are most loval to its customs 
and its learning. Yet their friends 
in Kuangtung value the return of 
the wanderers mainly for the gold 
which they bring. 

The gambling habit is as strong 
as in China, and sometimes a poor 
fellow, just ready to return, is done 
out of the whole amount by a turn 
of the wheel, thus in an hour 
ruining the prospects of a life¬ 
time. 

It seems to be ten years that Mr. 
Don has been engaged is this work, 
the difficulties of which he makes 
very light of, but which are such as 
to discourage most missionaries who 
are not endowed with Scotch grit 
and a cast-iron constitution. On this 
tour, for example, he was absent 83 
days, holding 59 meetings with 594 
hearers. To those who can reach 
ten thousand in a day, without going 
five miles from home, or even one 
mile, this seems a small opening. 
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But to get at this handful it was 
necessary to visit 103 places, the 
total Chinese population of which 
was but 1281, of whom 1053 were 
seen. But even this gives no im¬ 
pression of the enormous physical 
and vital expenditure required. 

Mr Don tells us that he travelled 
on this tour 2259 miles, of which he 
walked 1197, carrying a heavy knap¬ 
sack. This part of Hew Zealand 
is all hills and dales, so that the 
heights climbed, including over two¬ 
some mountains and ranges, was 
100,390 feet, equal to the ascent 
and descent of a mountain nine¬ 
teen miles high ! Mr. Don is of 
an eminently statistical turn, and 
in one report he gave the figures 
for the mountain climbing of a sin¬ 
gle day, with the following singular 
result : There were on this day 
eleven distinct ascents and as many 
descents. The latter aggregated 
3480 feet and the former 6800 feet. 
Few missionaries would be in much 
of a condition to preach after this, 
but Mr. Don not only travels over 
the entire country, but seems to visit 
almost every separate shanty, being 
his own messenger, and being re¬ 
warded for his eager efforts to find 
every single individual by frequent¬ 
ly being given wrong directions, and 
thus sent off in quest of deceased 
or non-existent persons. 

The report concludes with an 
account of the opening of a new Chi¬ 
nese Church in Dunedin, for which 
the Chinese themselves gave £174. 
From the reference to the commu¬ 
nion service on this occasion, when 
there were but four Chinese com¬ 
municants, it would appear that few 
have as yet adopted the faith which 
is thus unweariedly presented to 
them, but surely the fruit will be 
gathered, though it may be after 
many days. There are many useful 
lessons to be learned from the work 
of Mr. Don. We wish him all 
success in its prosecution. 

A. H. S. 


Christianity and the Religions of China. 

A Brief Study in Comparative Reli¬ 
gions. By Charles George Sparham, 

London Missionary Society, Hankow. 

London : John Snow & Co. 

This little treatise is written by 
a man who believes in Christianity, 
or rather, in Christ, This remark 
is not so superfluous as it seems. 
There is apt to be among students 
of religious systems an affectation 
—for with those who know the 
facts it can be little else than an 
affectation—of considering the su¬ 
periority of Christianity an open 
question. The effort to lie, or to 
seem, unbiassed, is carried so far 
that the bias is thrown against 
Christianity. 

Other religions are treated nob 
merely with unprejudiced fairness, 
but with a deference to which on 
their merits they are not enti¬ 
tled. The Christian writer gives 
such free play to the generous spirit 
of Christianity against itself that to 
his readers he appears now a Bud¬ 
dhist, now a Mahommedan as lie 
kindles with apparent enthusiasm 
for the one or the other in setting 
forth what he finds admirable in 
each. 

Hence the fallacies which gave 
birth to the “Parliament of Reli¬ 
gions ” and the inference which was 
widely drawn from it that Christ¬ 
ians have come to think every other 
religion better than their own. In 
this study what is needed is neither 
enthusiasm nor generosity, but a 
scientific exactness and unwavering 
fidelity to facts. To overrate is as 
grave a fault as to underrate. In 
the market-place the man who in 
weighing out a pound throws in an 
extra ounce may fairly claim the 
credit of being a liberal trader. But 
if one should carry this virtue of the 
market-place into the laboratory, 
and in a delicate chemical analysis 
should write down fifteen grains 
instead of one, or a substantial 
percentage where bis tests showed 
only a tface, he would be far from 
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earning praise. He would be con¬ 
victed of careless and inaccurate 
observation, and his results would 
cany no weight. Why should we be 
less exact in the analysis of “ Com¬ 
parative Religions!” Truth can be 
reached only by the record of what 
actually is As soon as we allow our¬ 
selves to substitute what seems to be, 
or what we desire to be, for what is, 
we are on a scientific downgrade. 
No amount of amiable intention 
will redeem the fault or bring sound 
conclusions out of loose and inaccu¬ 
rate observation. But how much 
writing on “Comparative Religions” 
is of this careless and impressionist 
character. Men go on holiday, leav¬ 
ing behind them a Christian civi¬ 
lization along with the toils and 
worries of their daily lire and the 
blots and blemishes which Christ¬ 
ianity itself has thrown into vivid 
light. They journey to far countries, 
enjoying rest and daily change in 
bright weather at choice seasons. 
They find an agreeable zest in 
friendly if superficial contact with 
strange races. Then back they go 
to write of the gloom and failure of 
Christianity and of the brighter 
and happier life produced by natural 
religions in summer lands beyond 
the sea. 

Mr. Sparliam’s pamphlet repre¬ 
sents a very different style of 
observation. In 24 pages he has 
done an admirable bit of work, and 
it is not too much to say that in 
these few pages he has given a far 
more instructive treatment of a large 
subject than is to be found in nine- 
tenths of the papers in the bulky 
volume of the records of the “Par¬ 
liament of Religions.” 

He writes after living for years 
among the crowding busy multi¬ 
tudes of Hankow and Hanyang. 
He has varied his observations by 
journeys among the country people 
of the neighbouring provinces. He 
has read in the native books and 
talked with the followers of Gautama 
Buddha and Confucius. He has 


seen the practical workings of 
the native religions, and has seen 
also the working amongst them of 
the new leaven of the Gospel. He 
has thus gained a knowledge of the 
matters dealt with which is possible 
only to a missionary who has given 
his life to them, and whose heart is 
in full sympathy with the people 
among whom he has made his home 
and found his life-work. It is very 
pleasant to find him beginning and 
ending by a frank and hearty avowal 
of confirmed faith in the Gospel, 
and in “Christ as the world’s only 
Saviour. ” 

Yet by a strange perversity the 
average English reader will discount 
his testimony as being only the 
utterance of a missionary; and will 
greatly prefer the obiter dicta of 
Major Rash or Dr. Hasty, who, in a 
six weeks’ run from South to North 
or from East to West, was told this 
by his boy and that by his guide, 
and who, moreover, saw with his 
own eyes nothing accomplished by 
the missionaries! 

Yet good work will stand, and 
this little book is of real value both 
to missionaries and to open-minded 
readers at home. It suggests indeed 
that the phrase, “Comparative Re¬ 
ligions,” used in the sub-title, is 
scarcely accurate, though it is in 
common use. It would be more 
correct to speak of a “ Science 
of Comparable Religions” and to 
deal with these by themselves, and 
frankly to recognize as belonging to 
a different order the one that is 
incomparable and supreme. 

Substantially this is the impres¬ 
sion created and justified by this 
pamphlet. It is scientific in method, 
because it collects genuine facts and 
tested observations, and bases its 
conclusions on these. It is happy 
in expression and wisely moderate 
in tone. But it is not disfigured 
by the “moderation” which is so 
common—and so cheap—moderate 
praise of Christ and immoderate 
praise of Gautama and Confucius. 
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The writer renders full justice 
to these and other »reat non-Christ¬ 
ian teachers. Those who know 
Japan will appreciate a pleasantly 
descriptive page in which he com¬ 
pares them to the lower mountain 
ranges, whose mass and height train 
the eye and lead it up from them¬ 
selves to estimate more justly the 
supreme and lonely grandeur of 
Fujiyama. 

One may add another thought 
suggested on the same mountain 
pass where Mr. Sparharn culled Ids 
illustration. The higher one rises 
the more is a great mountain like 
Fujiyama seen to soar and tower 
above us. On the plaius its height 
is foreshortened and reduced more 
nearly to the level of the lower hills. 
But as one rises it rises too , and seen 
from the tops of the highest passes it 
soars further and still further above 
us, more sublime and magnificent 
than ever. So the greatnessof Christ 
can never be seen when we live on 
low spiritual levels. We must rise 
to reach the knowledge of Him. 

After a general view of the re¬ 
ligions of China the writer passes 
on to note briefly the objects of 
worship and the nature and spirit 
of the worship offered to them. 
But the most interesting section of 
the pamphlet is that beginning on 
p. 14, which discusses the influence 
of the worship upon the worship- 
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The letter of Rev. J. H. 
Laughliu (sea page 592), giving 
particulars of the murder of the 
Gferman missionaries, would in¬ 
dicate that the outrage had noth¬ 
ing particularly anti-missionary 
or anti-foreign about it. It is 
possible that the perpetrators of 
the crime may have expected 
that the fact of their victims being 
foreigners would tell in their 
favor if they were ever captured 


pe.rs in the Chinese religions and in 
Christianity. This is done with 
illustrations from actual experience. 
The cases of Peng, of the Buddhist 
priest, of Hiung and Li, and notably 
the case of Li’s wife, a Christian 
unknown to the Church for twenty 
years, are full of interest, and afford 
a solid basis of fact for the con¬ 
clusions offered as to the vital 
power or the lack of it in the 
religions concerned. What is more 
important, these are not abnormal, 
but truly typical cases. They will 
be attested by the experience of all 
missionaries as fairly representa¬ 
tive. 

Mr. Sparharn has earned our 
thanks for a most useful and inter¬ 
esting little book, and missionaries 
would do well to call the attention 
of secretaries and others in charge 
of mission organizations to it. It 
costs only a penny, and if widely 
read at home, should bring many 
pounds into the mission treasury. 

But it is fitted to render a higher 
service still in showing anew that 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ is to-day 
the power of God unto salvation, 
and that it continues to prove its 
divine origin by producing the 
fruits of holiness in the lives of 
Chinese men and women. 

John C. Gibson, 

IS w a tow. 


Comment 

and brought to trial. They would 
have abundant reason for such an 
expectation in view of the manner 
in which the Chinese authorities 
have treated the demands of 
foreign powers for indemnity 
and reparation for the destruc¬ 
tion of the property and lives of 
their subjects, and it is high 
time that the Chinese should be 
taught to respect and obey their 
treaties. 
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Whatever may have been the 
cause of the murder of the mis¬ 
sionaries the occupation of Kiao- 
chon by the Germans was a high¬ 
handed outrage. Of coarse the 
weakness and imbecility of the 
Chinese government (if it be pro¬ 
per to call it a government) are 
such that the only methods which 
are likely to succeed are high¬ 
handed ones ; but there was no 
necessity for the Germans to 
begin by attacking a weak and 
defenceless country without warn¬ 
ing. They might easily have 
demanded instant and full re¬ 
paration for the murder of the 
missionaries, and required the 
cession of Kiao-chou or any 
other desirable place as a guar¬ 
antee for the fulfillment of their 
romises; and it would not have 
een long before the usual fatuity 
of the Chinese would have given 
ample justification for the employ¬ 
ment of force. 

♦ * * 

It is a sad commentary on the 
State of affairs in China that peo¬ 
ple generally are so well pleased 
with the action of the Germans; 
and the fact that some such 
action was sure to be necessary, 
sooner or later, blinds their eyes 
to the equally important fact 
that the invasiou of a friendly 
country on any pretext, without 
previous declaration of war, is a 
cowardly outrage ; and would be 
treated as a declaration of war by 
any country but China. The fact 
that there was no resistance to 
the German invasion, makes no 
difference as to the fact of inva¬ 
sion; the Germans were as well 
prepared to take possession, as 
they are to resist all attempts 
to eject them, by force of arms. 
Whether Chinese diplomacy will 
succeed in ousting them is some¬ 
what doubtful. 
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It is well-known that Germany 
has for some time wanted to get U 
foothold on Chinese soil ; and 
the murder of the German mis¬ 
sionaries gave them an excuse 
for taking possession of a suitable 
place. Of course they could 
carry on their negotiations and 
secure a suitable indemnity and 
all sorts of promises by a mere 
demonstration of force, accom¬ 
panied with Suitable threats ; that 
is, if they did not want some 
territorial concession. , As it 
is they have secured vantage 
ground from which to carry on 
their negotiations. Whereas if 
they had not taken Kiao-ehou 
they would have been put off 
by the Chinese with all manner 
of excuses; with Kiao-chou iu 
their possession they can say, if 
you want us to leave you must 
do as we say ; and the Germans 
will be exceedingly foolish if 
they accept anything less valua¬ 
ble than what they already have. 

* * * 

If the rumoured secret treaty 
between Russia and China hv 
which Kiao-chou was practically 
seceded to Russia is true, it may 
be that Russia will object, not 
so much with a view to getting 
the Germans out of Kiao-ehou, 
as to getting a firmer grip on the 
portions of the empire lying ad¬ 
jacent to Russian possessions. 
The powers (some of them)iinter¬ 
vened to save China from the 
Japanese. Will they interfere now 
to prevent the permanent occupa¬ 
tion of Chinese territory by other 
nationalities ? The question is 
almost certain to be answered in 
the negative. The situation is 
full of all sorts of possibilities ; 
and while men may differ as to the 
occupation of Kiao-chou being 
au outrage, all will agree thafc 
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its evacuation would be a disaster 
to China as weil as to all the coun¬ 
tries which have dealings with her. 

* * * 

It has been reported that the 
Chinese authorities have refused 
to listen to any overtures or 
demands from the Germans un¬ 
til they evacuate Kiao-chou bay. 
This may or may not be true; 
but the Chinese would be per¬ 
fectly justified in assuming such 
a position ; the difficulty is that 
they are not strong enough, 
either physically or morally, to 
maiutain it, and their policy of 
obstruction and deception has 
alienated the sympathy of their 
friends, besides no other 
power cares to am to war in 
defence of a principle, when an 
unprincipled government will 
be the gainer by it. As already 
said it is a sad commentary on 
Chinese mismanagement that 
she has no friend to even protest 
against the injustice dealt to her. 
It is a pity that a natiou should 
use the cause of Christ as a pre¬ 
text for its injustice. Alas! for 
Ch ina that the general senti¬ 
ment should be, “It serves them 
right;” truly God is rewarding 
China according to her works, 
in the cup which she hath filled 
He is filling to her double. 

* * * 

In our Missionary News de¬ 
partment our readers will find an 
account of the meeting held 
in Shanghai to celebrate Dr. 
Muirhead’s jubilee as missionary 
in China. We cordially congra¬ 
tulate our venerable friend on 
all the work he has been enabled 
to accomplish on well-known and 
well-tried lines. That he has 
been so long spared to serve God 
and His servants with such 
physical and intellectual vigour, 


such buoyancy of spirit and 
earnestness of purpose is a source 
of wide and deeply felt thank¬ 
fulness. Although in the work¬ 
ing out of his dreams and ideals 
he tnav feel that much is award¬ 
ing, Dr. Muirhead may thank¬ 
fully rejoice in the accomplish¬ 
ment of ranch that has been 
potent for good in recent 
missionary developments. 

* * * 

The experiences and warn¬ 
ings of our aged aod long-tried 
brethren are specially valuable 
in these changed times. In a 
recent letter from a friend we 
are told that all his region “ is 
having a flood-tide of prosperity 
just now ; what we fear is too 
much debris of heathenism, 
swept aloug with the flood. It 
will give us much ado to assimi¬ 
late the new matter.” May the 
experiences of the older workers 
be richly blessed in these later 
days And may we get more and 
more to know the will, and recog¬ 
nise the leading of our Master, 
so that our experience may be 
on the lines of a recently de¬ 
ceased authoress who, speaking 
of her most successful work, said : 
“ I did not write it, God wrote it. 
I merely did His dictation.” 

* * * 

Our attention ha9 been called 
to the following statement from 
a home newspaper about the 
list of names at the close of 
Professor Russell’s paper on Mr. 
Murray’s work published in the 
June Recorder of last year:—■ 

By some mistake, when print¬ 
ing a duplicate of this letter in the 
Chinese Recorder, at Shanghai, 
the last signature was acciden¬ 
tally omitted, so Mr. Campbell 
jumps to the conclusion that the 
committee were in error, and on 
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page 34 he reprints the incom¬ 
plete list of signatures, as printed 
in China.” Now, it seems only 
fair to say that on referring 
again to the clean type-written 
copy sent the RECORDER, we find 
that the names are printed ex¬ 
actly as supplied to os, so that we 
are not responsible for tbe omis¬ 
sion of Mr. Allardyce’s name. 

* * * 

The Educational department 
bas necessarily had to be omitted 
this month, through special pres¬ 
sure on the time of the editor of 
that department in turning over 
the work of Nanking University 
to Dr. Stuart. The following 
paragraph from the N.-C. Daily 
jVews speaks for itself :— 

“ We are glad to be able to state that 
the agreement for the establishment of 
a College for Western Sciences at Shang¬ 
hai has been signed. The College will 
be styled the Kiaugnan Ivung-hsioh. Its 
location has not finally been decided 
upon, but it will probably be built in 
tbe neighbourhood of Sicawei. The 
President will be the Rev. J, C- Fergu¬ 


son, who for many years has been in 
charge of the Nanking University, and 
it would be difficult to select a more 
competent and experienced Principal. 
A full staff of foreign teachers will be 
shortly engaged, and work will be com¬ 
menced on the buildings of the College 
without delay.” 

* * * 

With limited space and time it 
has been impossible for us to pub¬ 
lish tills mouth a call to prayer 
for India’s awakening. We trust, 
however, that our readers will be 
able to unite with the Christian 
workers of India, Ceylon and 
Bnrmah in observing Sunday? 
December 12th , as a day <>f 
prayer for the awakening of 
India and Ceylon. Mr. J. Camp¬ 
bell White in drawing our atten¬ 
tion to the subject, says :—“In¬ 
dia’s great famine Ims appealed 
to the sympathies of the civilized 
world. Shall not her spiritual 
condition be made the subject 
of the united prayers of Christ¬ 
endom ? ” 


Pis&miiar]; |Utos. 

Hongkong has a flourishing C. 


Christian Endeavour 
Notes. 

Mrs. Timothy Richards sends the 
following :— 

“ Shortly before leaving London 
I attended a large U. E. meeting 
in connection with Mr. Morgan’s 
(Congregational) Church—the Mr. 
Morgan who took such a prominent 
part in the Northfield Convention 
this year. I delivered greetings 
from Shanghai and Paris Endea- 
vourers, and they now send you 
greetings along with their motto 
for this year : * Let us hold fast 

the profession of our faith without 
wavering. 1 Would you kindly de¬ 
liver this greeting both to Chinese 
and foreign Eudeavourers in 
Shanghai 1” 


E. Society at work among the 
soldiers and sailors of that port. 
The president is Mrs. Williams, 
wife of tbe Pastor of Union Church. 
The chief work being done among 
the members is I lie deepening of 
their spiritual life. In spite of 
many and great difficulties they are 
following very close to the Master, 
and bearing a bright testimony for 
Him. They send greetings to the 
Chinese Endeavomers, 

James Ware, 

General Secretary. 


Baptist Church, Ningpo. 

The First Baptist Church, Ningpo, 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of its organization, Oct. 30th and 
31st, with interesting and appro¬ 
priate exercises. The Church edifice 
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was decorated in the usual Chinese 
manner, with ornamental lanterns, 
a profusion of scrolls, a canopy 
over the pulpit and flowers upon 
the platform and in the windows. 
On Saturday, the 30th, a brief 
addiess of welcome was given by 
the pastor, Rev. Yiao Z-mae, after 
which Rev. J. R. Goddi rd read an 
historical paper, giving an account 
of the beginning of mission work 
in Ningpo, the organization of the 
Church and points of interest con¬ 
nected with its growth and deve¬ 
lopment. Rev. Tsin Jing-kwe, a 
son of the first convert baptized 
into the Church, and himself the 
first ordained native preacher 
connected with the mission, fol¬ 
lowed with reminiscences of his fa¬ 
ther’s work and various interesting 
circumstances connected with the 
early history of the Church. S. P. 
Barchet, M.D., gave a stirring ad¬ 
dress on Medical Mission Work; 
and letters were read from Rev, G. 
L. Mason and Rev. W. S. Sweet, 
who were unable to be present. 

Sunday morning Rev. H. Jenkins 
preached on the importance of 
ministerial education for the true 
development and stability of the 
Church. In the afternoon the pastor, 
Mr. Yiao, baptized nine candidates, 
after which Rev. U Ts'ae-dzing, the 
first native pastor of the Church, 
gave an admirable address, con¬ 
trasting the present state of the 
Church with its condition twenty- 
six years ago, when he began his 
pastorate, and then urging the 
members to strive after still higher 
Christian attainments and greater 
zeal in the Master’s service in the 
years to come. The Lord’s Supper 
was then administered by the three 
native pastors—Messrs. Tsin, U 
and Yiao. 

Services for prayer and praise 
were held Saturday and Sunday 
evenings, in which a good spirit was 
manifested and a desire expressed 
for more consecration and a higher 
spiritual life. 


Jubilee of JRev. William 
Muirhead, JD.JO. 

On the 4th of lust month Dr. 
Muirhead was presented with an 
address, his photo (enlarged) and 
some useful presents upon the 
occasion of the completion of fifty 
years’ministerial work in Shanghai. 
The chairman, Mr. C. Thorne, pre¬ 
sented the following address :— 

TfieRev. William Muirhead, D.D. 

Dear Dr. Muirhead, —Your 
friendsand fellow-citizens in Shang¬ 
hai cannot allow such a unique 
occasion to pass as your com¬ 
pletion of fifty years of faithful 
service in the work of the Evangel¬ 
isation of China without offering 
you their hearty congratulations. 
We desire to thank you for your 
work and to express our earnest 
hope that you will be spared for 
many more years of useful labour; 
knowing that continual work is 
more to your taste than the honour¬ 
able retirement which you have so 
fully merited. The whole fifty 
years on which yon can now look 
back with bo much pride have been 
devoted by you to the promotion of 
the moral and spiritual welfare of 
your fellow-beings, native and for¬ 
eign ; and in that you have never 
wearied and never faltered. 

Your special task has been the 
Evangelisation of the Chinese. Not¬ 
withstanding all the labour in¬ 
volved in this, you have made 
time to interest yourself in and to 
promote where you could every 
good work and every praiseworthy 
public function among the foreign 
community; and your clear judg¬ 
ment, energy, and ripe experience 
have been constantly found of 
the greatest value whenever called 
upon. We have learnt from t.hose 
who have been privileged to 
know you longest what good you 
did from your earliest days 
here, especially, perhaps, during 
your 12 years’ pastorate of 
Union Church from 1856 to 18t»8, 
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and since, to yonr poorer fellow, 
countrymen, in a quiet, unostenta¬ 
tious way. 

Your counsel, advice and assist¬ 
ance were willingly given to all, 
whether clergy or laymen ; many a 
young man has found in you a 
sympathetic adviser and a true 
friend ; how many a British seaman 
and soldier stationed in Shanghai 
in the troublous Sixties remembers 
with pleasure and gratitude your 
uniform kindness in trying to help 
them and make life pleasant for 
them. The fountain of your kind¬ 
ness and helpfulness has never 
been sounded ; it flows as deep and 
full in 1897 as it did in 1847. We 
can testify to, though we are hard¬ 
ly competent to estimate, the lull 
value of your religions work ; hut 
hundreds of grateful natives ac¬ 
claim it to-day as they have done 
for fifty years. No man in Shang¬ 
hai has more justly achieved — 
“that which should accompany old 
age as honour, love, obedience, 
ttoops of friends.” 

Dr. Muirhead replied as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle¬ 
men,—I stand here in the position 
of a Christian missionary, and ant 
deeply impressed by your assem¬ 
bling to meet me in that capacity. 
Though the circumstances are pe¬ 
culiar, I cannot allow myself to be 
of any consequence in the matter, 
and regard the whole in considera¬ 
tion of the work of which I am an 
honoured representative. I am spe¬ 
cially called upon to thank you for 
the kindness exhibited in this day's 
proceedings, yet you will allow me 
to make use of this opportunity to 
record my estimate of the work 
with which I had been so long 
identified. Missionary work has 
been the ftingle and all-absorbing 
object of my life. Other things 
have come before me ; other offers 
have been made to me, both at home 
and abroad, but I have not swerved 
for a moment from that which was 
the desire of my earlier life, and 


[December, 

which is the strong resolution of 
my after years. The longer that I 
have been engaged in this work it 
has risen in my estimation as a 
matter of infinite interest and im¬ 
portance, and no wonder, when con¬ 
sidered in the light of its special 
Divine origin, and of its own 
character and influence and effects. 
The more it, is Rtudied the more 
overwhelming does it appear that 
such a system could have been de¬ 
vised and placed in the hands of 
man to carry on and reach forward 
to the end in view. Looking back 
to the past fifty years of my life, I 
can, with some reason, say that the 
time has not been spent in vain, 
and I apply it both to my own case 
and to that of my missionary bre¬ 
thren at. large. We have had 
our trials, our difficulties, and our 
disappointments from the people 
round about, and we ourselves have, 
no doubt, fallen short of the fml 
standard of duly to the measure of 
responsibility that we sustain, yet 
the promise with which we set out 
has been in many instances glo¬ 
riously fulfilled. Every department 
of the work has met with encour¬ 
agement, and altogether the state 
of things now existing is very dif¬ 
ferent from wlial it was in my earlier 
days, and it will be different still. 
As the Chairman has referred in 
his address to my more local work, 
it has been my privilege to have 
been engaged in vat ions things 
connected with the interests of 
this foreign community. I refer 
to famine work, temperance work, 
and ministerial work. Iam thank¬ 
ful that these have been in any 
wise appreciated, and I am glad 
to say that were it in my power 
to begin life anew, it would be 
in eueh a field a3 this, and 
much in the manner in which 
I have been engaged, burring the 
mistakes and the shortcomings 
incident to human nature and com¬ 
mon to all human undertakings. 
Bub I want to look at the matter 
iu a much larger light as bearing 
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upon tlie prospects before ns, which 
are full of high expectation. What 
is our endeavour ? The spreading 
of Christianity—our Divine, noble, 
blessed Christianity, and this is 
being done in a variety of ways. 
Some are endeavouring to intro¬ 
duce what I should call the outer 
elements of Christain civilisation ; 
others are labouring to diffuse a 
wholesome Christian literature j 
and, again, there are those who are 
establishing colleges and schools 
for the promotion of education 
among the hundreds of thousands 
of the youth of this land. But all 
these are subservient to the one 
specific design of Christian mis¬ 
sions, namely, the proclamation and 
power of the Gospel of Christ as 
the Son of God and Saviour of the 
world. In this we want the over¬ 
throw of idolatry and superstition ; 
the purgation of the Chinese life 
and churaotei' in individuals, in so¬ 
ciety, in the nation at large ; the 
enlightenment of the magistrates 
and scholars for the duties of their 
station, and the prosecution of their 
studies ; the removal of the pride, 
prejudice, ignorance and error 
which everywhere abound; in a 
word, the Christianisation and sal¬ 
vation of the whole country in the 
best and highest point of view. 
Such is our object, and such is our 
anticipation, and in the onward 
attainment of this object what a 
flood of blessings would be com- 
municated to this great land, with 
its hundreds of millions of people. 
It is a wrong idea that missionary 
enterprise has no connection with 
the general interests of the Chinese 
or foreign countries. This is an 
utter mistake. I ask you simply 
to think of what Christianity has 
done for our homelands, and what 
would those lands be without the 
influence, direct and indirect, of 
Christianity. It is the same thing 
iu reference to China. The only 
antidote to the ten thousand evils 
that exist in this country is what I 
have now mentioned, and it re¬ 


quires the missionaries to rise to 
the occasion, and the members of 
this foreign community to enter 
into sympathy with those who are 
engaged in this holy work, and with 
abundant blessing coming down 
from above we should see greater 
things than these, and that day will 
be hastened on when Christianity 
shall become the light and the 
life of this great empire. Mr. 
Chairman, there is little more 
for me to say on such an occasion 
as this. I am overwhelmed by 'lie 
kindness of the foreign community, 
by their uniting to present me 
with various memorials of their 
esteem and regard. I tell you from 
the bottom of my heart that 1 feel 
most unworthy of it, yet I am pro¬ 
foundly thankful that these memo¬ 
rials will ever remind me of the 
debt of obligation under which I 
am laid to rny friends and fellow- 
citizens here. The chair and the 
lamp that have been alluded to will 
bo of very great service to me in 
my advanced state of life. I am 
not what I once was. I feel that 
my age is advancing, hut so long 
as I am able to make use of these 
memorials, it will he with feeling of 
deep gratitude to the members of 
this foreign community. I shall 
esteem their kindness very ranch 
indeed, and, to rny closing days, 
these things will be valued and ever 
regarded in connection with you. 
As for this portrait being placed in 
the Municipal Hall, I cannot think 
bow it is that such an honour has 
been conferred on me. It is well 
that such should be the case with 
my lamented friend Sir Harry 
Parkes, but that my portrait should 
be hung upon these walls and be 
looked at, it may be by hundreds in 
coming time, is a deep gratification 
and, while thanking you, Mr. Chair¬ 
man and friends, I cull to mind that 
all this is the work of Him whom 
I serve. May your kindness only 
stimulate me the more to devote 
myself with all my powers and fa¬ 
culties iu the prosecution of the 
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work in which I have been so long 
engaged. Allow me to close with 
a single expression, solemn, serious, 
heart-felt, that this day's proceed¬ 
ings may have one effect upon me, 
in preparing me all the more for 
that time when One, the highest, 
the holiest, the noblest in the Uni¬ 
verse will say to His faithful ser¬ 
vants, “Well done, enter ye into 
the joys of your Lord.” 


C. Y. M. C. A. of China. 

A meeting of the Committee on 
the Volunteer Movement in con¬ 
nection with the College Young 
Men’s Christian Association of 
China, was held in Shanghai, Sept. 
28th, 1897. The following report 
of the Committee’s work was 
drawn up and presented to the 
National Cirnmittee of the C. Y. 
M. C. A. of China:— 

To the National Committee of the 

College Young Mens Christian 
Association of China. 

Your Committee on^the Volun¬ 
teer Movement begs leave to present 
the following report for the year 

1896-97:— 

I. Work accomplished. 

1. The Missionary Department 
in The Chinese Intercollegian 
has been provided for. A topic for 
amissionarv meeting has been outlin- 
ed in each month’s issue, save those 
of the summer months. Missionary 
articles have been secured and pub¬ 
lished in the same magazine as 
follows: One on “Yunnan,” by the 
Rev. G. W, Clarke, of Tientsin; one 
on “Manchuria,” by the Rev. J. 
Inglis, of Moukden; and one on 
“The Men China needs,” by the 
Rev. J. Walter Lowrie, of Pao- 
ting-fu. 

2. Your Committee on Transla¬ 
tion lias, at our request, drawn up a 
translation of the Volunteer De¬ 
claration, which we have adopted, 
namely:— 
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3. Correspondence has been kept 
up with missionaries in the differ¬ 
ent places where volunteers were 
secured last year in connection with 
Mr. Mott’s meetings, with a view to 
the wise use of the Declaration 
among them and to the conserving 
of the interest already awakened. 

4. A report of the formation of 
the Volunteer Movement in China 
has been circulated among those 
missionaries in China who have been 
members of the Volunteer Move¬ 
ments in the home lands, with a view 
to securing their co-operation. 

5. Steps have been taken towards 
preparing two appeals: (1) to the 
Christian students of China to de¬ 
vote themselves to direct Christian 
work for their country; (2) to the 
Christian students of the world to 
acquaint them with the spiritual 
needs and claims of China. We 
hope to have these appeals ready 
for circulation by the end of the 
year 1897. 

II. Our Policy for the Year 

1897-98. 

1. That the volunteer claims 
shall be carefully and earnestly 
presented to the Christian students 
of China. 

2. That the Chairman of the 
Committee ou the Volunteer Move¬ 
ment, Mr, Lyon, be requested to make 
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a tour of the colleges for the above 
purpose; and, if the way be opened, 
that he be accompanied by some 
Chinese volunteer who has given 
undoubted evidence of his devotion 
to the spiritual welfare of China. 

3. That the greatest possible 
care shall be exercised in using 
the Declaration. To this end the 
following Interpretation of the 
Declaration lias been adopted as 
the English basis of a Chinese 
translation to be made later; this 
interpretation to be printed in 
Chinese and used in connection 
with the Declaration, viz.:— 

Obligations to be recognized in the 
signing of the Volunteer Declaration. 

a. “That the call of Christ to 
devote the life to direct work for 
Him, carries with it a supreme obli¬ 
gation to unquestioning obedience. 

b. “That to devote the life to 
direct work for Christ means mak¬ 
ing this the supreme purpose of life, 
whether directly receiving support 
from .the Christian Church, or as 
self-supporting. 

c. “That no occupation should 
be entered into at any time by the 
one who has made this declaration, 
but such as will most contribute to 
its realization. 

d. “ That to carry out this purpose 
implies a life of continuous consecra¬ 


Dtaqr nf dttocufs 

'Nov. 1st.—Murder of two German Catho¬ 
lic priests at Yen-ehou in the Ts‘ao-chnu 
fu prefecture (for further particulars see 
correspondence department, page 592). 

14th.—Seizure of the Tsing-tao forts 
in Kiao-chou Bay by the German fleet 
as a reprisal for the murder of German 
priests in Shantung. The N.-C. Daily 
News says that in answer to the report 
of Governor Li Ping-heng of Shantung 
about the seizure of the Tsing-tao forts 
in Kiao-chou Bay by the German fleet, 
the Tsuitg-li Yamen simply instructed 
that Governor “ to wait and see what 
the Germans intended to do next.” “ He 
was also directed to leave the manage¬ 
ment of the whole affair to the Central 
Government, but in the meanwhile the 
perpetrators of the outrage at Yenchou 


tion to Christ, manifesting itself in 
active service, without regard to 
circumstances; that is, for example, 
a volunteer, even though he be¬ 
come a preacher, if he preach chief¬ 
ly for a livelihood, has swerved 
from bis declaration of purpose ; 
whereas, it may be that another 
who, like Paul, is earning his own 
living while making Christ’s work 
his chief passion and employment, 
is clinging more closely to his pur¬ 
pose than if ho were a preacher. 

e. “ That this obligation holds 
untit the one assuming it is ready 
for his crown, and can say with 
Paul, ‘I have finished the course, I 
have kept the faith.’ ” 

4. That careful effort be put 
forth to guide wisely the enthusiasm 
and interest already awakened in 
the matter of volunteering and to 
deepen and make more intelligent 
that interest. 

5. That a special and prayerful 
effort be made to awaken an intelli¬ 
gent missionary interest among all 
Christian students. 

6. That the foreign missionaries 
he kept in touch with the movement. 

I). Willard Lyon, Chairman. 

T. W. Houston. 

W. B. Nance. 

Ernest Box, Recording Sec. 
September 28th, 1897, 
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were to be speedily brought to book 
without any further delay on pain of 
degradation and loss of office. There is 
great excitement in official circles in 
Peking owing to the Kiao-chou incident, 
and up to date (Saturday, 20th) there 
have already been three private meetings 
between some members of the Tsung-li 
Yamen and officials of a certain Lega¬ 
tion.” According to a Loudon telegram 
of 20th November, the semi-official Post of 
Bei lin states that, whatever China’s reply 
may be, a German force will remain 
in Kiao-chou for a considerable time, 
and that winter barracks will be built. 

29t&.— A London telegram says:—• 
Russia has acquiesced in the German 
occupation of Kiao-chou Bay, provided 
she has a free hand in Corea. 
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BIRTHS. 

At Brooklyn, New York, on 11th Oct., 
the wife of "Rev. Geo. A. Huntley, 
M.D., A. B. M. U., Han-yang, of a 
daughter. 

At Nanking, loth Nov., the wife of 
Rev. T. W. Houston, American Pres¬ 
byterian Mission, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At the Union Church, Hongkong, on 
5th Oct., by the Rev. G. J. Williams, 
the Rev. Geo. E. Whkhman, to Miss 
Elia Campbell, both of American 
Baptist Mission to the Hakkas. 

At Chungking, 20th Oct., Mr. J. R. 
Adam to Miss H. Hastings; Mr. F. 
Burden to Miss J. T. Webrteh, and 
Mr. E. J. Piper to Miss E. Dunn, all 
of China Inland Mission. 

At Chefoo, 1st Nov., Mr. H. S. Conway 
to Miss A. E. Tebboth, both of China 
Inland Mission. 

ARRIVALS. 

At Hongkong, 5th Oct., Miss Elia 
Campbell, of American Baptist Mis¬ 
sion to the Hakkas (returned). 

At Shanghai, 5th Nov., Rev D. T. 
Robertson and wife, Scotch U. 
Presbyterian Mission, Manchuria (re¬ 
turned) ; Misses E. CULVERWKLL 
(returned), E. Sherwood (returned), 
C. Augvik (returned), J. R. Gold, F. 
J. Page, E. Guthrie, E. J. Chur¬ 
ch kr, A. Haacks and B. M. Davidge, 
from England for China Inland Mission. 

At Shanghai, 10th Nov,; Messrs. E. J. 
Farkent, J. Falls and P- V. Aubler, 
from Australia for China Inland Mis¬ 
sion. 

At Shanghai, 1 Roll Nov , Miss, A. ( ARL- 
son, American Norwegian Lutheran 
Mission; Mr. George Warner (re¬ 
turned), American Baptist Mission ; 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Murray (returned) 
from England and Miss. F. E. Sutton, 
from Canada for China Inland Mis¬ 
sion. 

At Shanghai, 14th Nov., Miss M. Llit- 
hauser, for C. and M. Alliance, 
Peking. 

At Shanghai, 18th Nov.. Rev. K. W. 
Hngdahl (returned) and wife, Swedish 
Mission; Rev. J. O.Curnow, wife and 
two children (returned), for M. E. 
Mission ; Messrs. W. H. Aldis and C. 
CaRWAKDINE and Rev. C. A. MORGAN, 


from England for China Inland Mis¬ 
sion. 

At Shanghai, 21st Nov., Mr. Alfred 
Ingelman, and wife, un¬ 

connected ; Mr. Alex. Mitchell and 
wife, National Bible S. S.; Miss Mary 
Johnston and Miss McRobert, un¬ 
connected ; Rev. G. F. and Mrs, 
Easton and two children (returned), 
Rev. H. W. and'Mrs. Hunt (returned), 
Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Mills and three 
children (returned), Miss F. M. Reid, 

L. L A. (returned), ami Miss Dobson 
(returned), from England; Misses J. E. 
Fogelklow, M. J. Ramsten, S. Eng- 
strom and J. Svenson, from Sweden ; 
Misses M. Bush, A. Trudingkr, B.A., 
E. Chapman, E. M. Heaysman, A. 
Harding, Fi. Bell, E. Hunt and 

M. A. G. Jose, from Australia; Dr. 
W. Wilson, from England, for China 
Inland Mission. 

At Shanghai, 26th Nov., Dr. Mary A. 
Ayer and Dr. Frances F. Cattell, 
for Am. Presby. Mission, Soochow. 

At Shanghai, 28th Nov., Rev. T. Ri¬ 
chard, E.B.M, Shanghai, and Misses 
Irvine, for Women’s Union Mission, 
West Gate, Shanghai. 

DEPARTURES, 

From Shanghai', Oct., Mr and Mrs. W. 
M. Belcher, of China Inland Mission 
and one child for England; Miss M. 
E. Booth, of China Inland Mission, 
for Australia. • 

From Shanghai, 4th Nov., Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Vale, Mr. and Mrs. T.G. Willett 
and one child, Mr. and Mrs. E. Fou- 
car and two children, Misses F. M. 
Britton, F. J. Fowlk, C. Karlman 
and P. Njeess, for England, all of 
China Inland Mission. 

From Shanghai, 6th Nov., Mr. and Mrs. 
Alex. Duefy and two' children, for 
England, of China Inland Mission. 
From Shanghai, 14th Nov., Rev. E. B. 
Kennedy, American Presbyterian 
Mission, for United States. 

From Shanghai, 22nd Nov., Dr. C. F. 
Johnson, wife and three children, of 
American Presbyterian Mission, for 
United States and Mrs. W. C. Long- 
den and six children, M. E. Mission, 
for United States. 

From Shanghai, 27th Nov., Miss Cobb, 
of Women’s Union Mission, West 
Gate, for United States. 


